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Indian Horehound ; see Spice. 
. Indian Ink; see Ink. 
Tudian Rubber ; see Caoutchouc. 
Infirmary ; see Hospital. 
Inegrafting; see Engrafting. 
Injections; see Clysters. 
Ink-powder; see Ink. | 
Iron, blueing of; see Blueing. 
trons; see Quarter-evil, 
Itch, in Dogs; see Dog. 
Kilkenny-coal ; see Coal. 
Kings-yellow ;' see Yellow. 
Krnte’: see Crout. 
hLadies- fox-glove ; see Mullein, 
the Great White. 
Ladies’-thistle; see Milk-thistle. 
Lady-grass,' or. Ladies’-traces ; 
see Canary-grass. 
Lark’s-heel ; see Lark’s-spur. 
Lavender-spike ;. see Lavender, 
the Common. 
Laurel-mezereon ; 
Laurel. 
Leasing; see Gleaning. 
Lemon-water: see Distilling. 
Bife-boat ; see Boat. 
Lincolnshire Cheese; see Cheese. 
finden-tiee ; sce Lime-tree,; 
Limt-seed; see Linseed. 
Liquorice ~ cock’s - head; 
Milk-vetch. 
- .Live-long ; see Orpine, the Com. 
mcn. 
Lacust-tree ; see Acacia. 
Lombardy-poplar ; 
Lcoseness; see Diarrhoea. 
Madwort, the. German; 
Catchweed. 


see Spurge 


see 


see Poplar. 


SE | 


Manheim Gold; see Zinc. 
Marcasite ; see Mundic, — 
Marsh-meadow-grass; see Mea- 
dow-grass, 
Marsh-rice ; see Rice. 
Marsh- Tofieldia ; see Spiders 
wort, the Marsh. 
May-beetle ; see Chafer.., 
May -dew ; see Dew. 
Meadow-barley; see Barley. 
Meadow-burnet ;_ see Burnets 
thé Great. 
Meadow.-clary ; 
Meadow-rue ; 
Meadow. : 
Meadow Vetchling ; sée Vetch, 
the Chickling. 
Metals, blueing of ; see Blueing. 
Mignonette, the Wild; see 
Base-rocket. 
Millepes.; see Slaters. 
Mill-mountain ;. see Flax. 
Milt-waste ; .see Maiden-hair, 
the Common. ) 
Missel; see Misseltoe, the Com. 
mon. | 
Mokha-coffee ; see Coffee-tree. 
Monk’s-hood ; see Wolf’s-bane. 
Moon-flower; see Ox-eye, the - 
Great White. 
Moonwort, the Royal; see Os. 
mund Royal. 
Moor-grass ; see Corin iene 
Morass ; see Bog, Draining, 
and Fen. . 
More-hough ; see Blend-water, 
Moss-crops; see Cotton-grass. 
Mother-of-thyme ; see Thyme. 
Mountain. 


see Clary. 


see Rue, the 


- Mountain-ash ; 
tree. 
Mountaincbrambie ; ; see Cloud- 
berry. 
Mountain-rice ; s see Rice; 
Mouse-ear,; the Umbelled; see 
Hawkweed. 
Muscovy-glass ; see Mica, 
_ Musk-melon; 
Common: 
Musk-rat; see Beaver. 
-Musk-strawberry ; see Straw- 
berry. 
Musquet ; 
Mussel ; 


see Quicken- 


see Gun. 
see Muscle, 


> 
Xi 


see Melon; the 


Mustard, the Wild; see Char-. 


lock. 

Naked-snail; see Slug. 

Naples - yellow ; see Yellow. 

Oat-grass, the Wild; see Darnel. 

Obesity ; see Corpulency 

Oil of Vitriol; see Vitriolic 
Acid. 

One-Berry ; see Herb Basis; 

Onopordum, the Wooly ; 3 see 
Thistle, the Cotton. 

Orange-water ; see Distilling. 

Oswego-tea ; see Spice. 

Pansies ; see Heart sease. 

Park-leaves ; see Tutsan. 

Peach-cocctis ; see Coccus. 

Peasling ; see Pea, the Heath. 

Peasling, the Wood; see Vetch, 
the Bitter. 

Pekoe-tea; see Tea-tree. 

Pellitory, the Bastard ; 
Sneeze-wort Yarrow. 

Pepper-dilse ; see Sea-wrack, 
the Indented. 

Pepper-stone-crop; see Stone- 
crop. 

Pestilence-wort ; 
wort, 


see 


see Butter- 


WOL; lite 


) 


Plants, Diseases of ; see Disease, 

Plantain, the Sea; see Sea- 
Plantain. t 

Plaster Stone; see Gypsum, 

Po-poplar ; see Poplar. 


Pompion; see Gourd, the Com. 
mon. ! 

Prickly Yellow Wood; see 
Zanthoxylon. 


Princes-metal ; see Zinc. | 

Print ; see Privet. 

Printing, or Printer’s Ink ; see 
Ink. 

Puceron; seé Plant-louse. 

'Puckefist ; see Puff-ball, 

Common. 

Purging Flax; see Flax. 

Purslane, the Sea; see Orache, 
the Shrubby. 

Racoon; see Bear. 

Raddle ; see Reddle. — 

Requin; see Shark, the:Great 
White. 

Restless Cavy ; see Guinea Pig. 

River-turtle’; see Tortoise. 


the 


» Rock-stone-crop; see Stone. 
eropi),'. 
Rocket- WOrutseed:s see Mus. 


tard, the Common Hedge. 

Rocket Yellow-weed, see Base 
Rocket. . 

Rose-bay Willow - herb ; 
Willow-herb. 

Rose-root ; see Rose-wort. 

Rough-podded Tare; see Vetch, 
the Corn. 

Rowen; see Rouen. 

Rubicell ; see Ruby. 

Ruddle ; see Reddle. 

Rudgewick-hogs ; see Hog, (in 
Supplement.) 

Rue-weed ; 
dow, 


sec 


see Rue, the Mea. 
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PLATES 
IN THE THIRD VOLUME. . 


I. Portable Machine for loading and unloading Goods, p. 119. 

II. Mr. THomas Rusrauv’s Family Mill and Boulter, p. 208. 

III. Machine for Draining Ponds, without ate e ths the mud, 
Peigzo; 

IV. M. Baums’s Mill for grinding Potatoes, p. 435. 

V. American Pump- -engine, Pui4gzs 


LER RATA ET CORRIGENDA, 


Page 37, Col. 2, line 5, for harshness, read hardness. 

a—= 96,——1,—— The last periodin the first paragraph of the 
article Ligut, should be thus correéted : 
«© And as the space equal to the diame- 
ter of the Earth’s Orbit, is 180,000,000 
miles, the rays of the Sun travel one half 
of that vast distance, namely, 90,000,000 
mies in 83 minutes, before they iHumine 


our Earth.” 

—— 132, oh 27; for such, ‘read, .those. 4 

—— 133, o's 27, after the word, breathing ; add, a “ small 
and quick pulse attended with a violent 
fever. 

=—— 2690, —— 1, —— 37, for Picxiine, read, PICKLE. 


m——= 339, ——- 1, -—— 30,.for gass, read, gas, 
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DOMESTIC ENCYCLOPEDIA, 


JET 

WET, a black inflammable Cori- 
crete, which becomes electri- 
cal by friction ; attracts light sub- 
Stances, in thé same manner as 
amber, and, when burning, emits 
ad bituminous smell. It has the 
on of wood, is but moderately 
ard, and ‘splits most edsily in a 

horizontal direction. 

Jet is always found in detaclied 
masses, lodged in other: strata ; it 
abounds no where so plentifully as 
in England, being very common 
in Yorkshire, and other northern 
counties, though it is also disco- 
vered in many clay-pits about Lon- 
don. Ireland, Sweden, Prussia; 
Germany, and other parts of Eu- 
tope, as well as the East Indies, 
produce this fossil, 
a high polish, and is chiefly con- 
verted into small boxes, buttons, 
bracelets, and other toys. In con- 
junction with oils, it forms an in- 
gredient in varnishes ; and, when 
mixed with pulverized lime, it is 
said to produce a bard and durable 
eement, 

ILIAC PASSION, ot Jleus, one 
of the most dangerous maladies 
with which mankind is afflicted, 
and in which the motion of the 
bowels is totally inverted. It ge- 
fierally arises from spasms, or ob- 
structions i in the’ alimentary canal, 
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It admits of ° 


iS We ae 
By which thie passage or descent of 
the excrements is impeded ; an un- 
natural stricture of the intestines, 
ruptures, 8c.; violent éxertions of 
the body, such as leaping, run- 
ning, or tiding; the lifting i. great 
weights ; eating of unripe fruits, 
Especially pears and nuts; the 
drinking of sour and ill-fermented 
liquors; the use of too strong laxa- 
tives, worms, dnd obstinate cosa 


tiveness, dare among the man 
causes which generate this fatal 
disorder. 


Where the iliac passion proceeds 
from a distortion of the intestines, 
there is little hope of recovery, 
Various remedies, however, liave~ 
been used, with different degrees of 
success. ‘Thus, large blisters ape 
plied to the most painful part, 


while eniollient clysters are injects 


ed; fomentations ; camphor extere 
nally and internally ; ipecacuanha 
in the smallest doses frequently re~ 
peated ; linseed oil, both in small 
dr aughts, and in the form of clys= . 
ters ; a8 well as the warm bath, 
have all been found sometimes of 
service, but more frequently un- 
availing. And though experience 
has but too often evinced, that this 
obstinate disorder is not under the 
control of medicine, yet it may, 
in many instances, be arrested in 
B ifs 
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its progress, and perhaps eventually 
cured, when a just diagnosis can 


be formed of its nature.—The 
writer of these pages had lately an 


opportunity of seeing the most ins: 


veterate’ iliac passion, with all its 
horrors, in an aged patient whose 
memory he freveres; but who, in 
consequence of constant nausea, 
hiccough, and vomiting, could not 
be prevailed upon to take those 
appropriate medicines which might 
have been attended with the de- 
sired effect. On this occasion, se- 
yeral of the most experienced prac- 
titioners in the metropolis were 
consulted, one of whom was bold 
enough to prescribe a combination 
of arsenic and hemlock, witha view 
to effect such a change in the whole 
‘alimentary canal, or to stimulate 
Nature to such exertions, as ap- 
peared to be necessary for remov- 
ing a supposed cancer of the colon, 
‘or the largest of the intestines. 
Unfortunately, however, this pow- 
erful medicine produced the most 
alarming prostration of strength, 
such as might have been expected 
in a patient who was already re- 
duced to a state of exhaustion and 
ilespair. Hence we are firmly per- 
‘suaded, that, in similar cases, no 
other remedy can with advantage 
and safety be employed, than fre- 
quent doses of castor-oil ; and, if 
this fail to procure relief, that 
quicksilver, in a native state, is the 
only medicine on which any re- 
liance can be placed. Had these 
simple means been adopted, we 
venture to pronounce, that the life 
of our venerable patient would, in 
ail probability, have been protract- 
ed. 

The diet of patients affected with 
the iliac passion, ought to consist 
.of very light food, taken in mo- 
gerate quantities, and neither too 
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warm nor too cold. ‘Wines, spi- 
rits, acrimonious and irritating sub- 
stances, as well as heating liquors, 
ought to be carefully avoided; be- 
cause they are always productive 
of bad consequences. ‘Thin gruel, 
prepared from barley or oatmeal, 
ur weak chicken broth, are equally 
proper; and the patient’s drink 
ought to consist of decoctions of 
emollient vegetables, or water in 
which toasted bread has heen boil- 
ed, or clear whey.—Particular at- 
tention ought also to be paid to the 
mind, which should be preserved 
in a state of cheerfulness anid se-, 
renity. 

ImpaTIENT. See BALSAMINE. 

IMPLEMENTS of Husbandry, 
denote those machines or instru- 
ments which are used in the diffe- 
rent branches of rural and domestic 
economy ; such as ploughs, har- 
rows, hoes, churns, threshing-ma- 
chines, straw-cutters, &c, 

The improvement of husbandry, 
by the construction of more perfec& 
implements, calculated to facilitate 
its operations, has within the last 
fifty years become an object of 
general attention ; and, with this 
view, the patriotic agricultural so- 
cieties, especially those of Britain, 
have granted liberal premiums to 
the inventors of ee and ingeni- 
ous machinery, on condition that 
such contrivances should be com- 
municated for the benefit of the 
public. Much, however, remains 
to be done in this important de- 
partment of economy ; which, we 
apprehend, will not be carried to’ 
its relative degree of . perfection, 
till the science of husbandry form a 
more leading part of education at 
public schools. ‘The ancients have 
bequeathed to us a variety of ex- 
cellent and classical books on the 
subject: hence it were sincerely _ 

ta. 
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fo be wished, ‘that, by accurate 
translations of these works, ac- 
companied with critical and ex- 
planatory notes, by’ professional 
farmers, the study of agriculture 
may be revived, and thus our know- 
ledge of this important science pro 
gressively enlarged. 

Lately, indeed, a repository for 
agricultural implements has been 
opened in the vicinity of Hanover- 
square, we believe, under the in- 
spection of Mr. Marsua x, whose 
name we have had frequent occa- 
sion to mention in the progress of 
the present work. This repository 
‘is daily open to the view of the 
public, at a trifling expence ; and, 
we understand, is designed to con- 
tain models and specimens of the 
most valuable and practical im- 
provements in husbandry: by such 
an institution, we trust that the 
prejudice in favour of antiquated, 
and aukward implements, will be 
graduaily vanquished.—Several so- 
cieties of agriculture have lately 
been re-established in France, and 
they have devoted their attention 
more especially to this interesting 
subject. Ploughs, adapted to dif- 
ferent soils, are doubtless the most 
essential requisites to the success- 
ful management of a farm; and 
several of these primary imple- 
ments having recently been con- 
trived, which, promise to be emi- 
nently useful, we shall give an ac- 


count of their construction, illus- | 


trated with such cuts as may ap- 
pear necessary, under the article 
PLoueu. 

ImpostHums. See ABscess. 

INARCHING, in gardening, is 
a method of engrafting, denomi- 
nated grafting by approach ; and 
is employed when the stock in- 
tended to graft on, and the tree 
from which the. scion is to be 
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taken, are situated so near that 
they may be easily joined. — 

This operation is performed in 
the month of; April or May, in 
the following simple manner: The 
branch designed to be inarched, is 
exactly fitted to that part of the 
stock with which it is to be united, 
after having previously pared away 
thé rind and wood. on one side of 
both the stock and branch, about 
the length of three inches, that 
they may uniformly combine, and 
thus promote the circulation of the 
juices; A little tongue is then cut 
upwards in the oraft, and a notch 

made in the stock for inserting it; 
so that when they are joined, the, 
tongue will prevent their slipping, 
and the graft more closely adhere 
to the stock. They are next tied 
with some bass, or worsted ; and, 
to exclude the air from the wound= 
ed part, it is covered over with. 
grafting clay. Lastly, both the 
graft and stock are fastened to a 
smooth and proportionate stake, 
which is driven into the ground, 
in order to withstand the efte@s of 
high winds, that would otherwise 
displace them. After having re- 
mained in this situation about four 
months, they will be sufficiently 
combined, and the graft may then 
be separated from the mother- tree ; 5 
sloping it close to the stock, and 
laying fresh clay around the wound- 
ed part. 

Inarching is. chiefly practised. 
with oranges, myrtles, jasmines, 
walnuts, firs, &c. which do not 
flourish by the common mode of 
engrafting. It ought, however, on 
no account to be pertormed on such ° 
orange trees as are designed to grow 
toa Poneidenthle SIZ€; for they sel- 
dom live long after this operation, 


IncLosurREs. See Commons, 
Fence, and Hence, 
B 2, Incuays, 
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Incusus. See Nrenr-MARt. 

INDEX, in literature, expresses 
that part of a work, or single vo- 
lume, which is generally subjoined 
to its conclusion, and arranged in 
alphabetical order, with particular 
references to the pages where the 
respectiye matters or subjects are 
discussed, 

An Index should be distinguish- 
ed from what is usually called, 
Table of Contents, which affords an 
analytical view of the different to- 
pics, progressively, while the in- 
dex is intended to facilitate occa- 
sional reference. Both are useful : 
the former, to enable the reader. to 
take a comprehensive survey of the 
whole work, and to appreciate at 
once the author's logical talents of 
dividing and arranging the subject 
of which he treats, as well as to 
form an idea of its extent and im- 
portance. In an economical re- 
spect, however, the latter is a more 
valuable addition to a book than an 
analysis of its contents, which are 
in a manner evident from the heads 
of chapters or sections ; whereas 
an index tends to save time and 

_Jabour, that are often unnecessarily 
wasted in searching for particular 
passages. Hencea large, ponderous 
volume, without an alphabetical 
index, may be aptly compared with 
an extensive street, or town, the 
houses of which are not provided 
with numbers. 

Inpran Berry. SeeCoccutvus 
Indicus. 

Inpian Corn. See Maize. 

INDIGESTION, or Dyspepsia, 
a complaint which chiefly consists 
in the loss of appetite, and is ge- 
nerally attended with nausea, fla- 
‘tulence, vomiting, heart-burn, cos- 
tiveness, as well as other unplea- 
sant symptoms, without any im. 
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mediate affection either of the sfos | 
mach or other parts. . 

Indigestion arises from a variety 
of causes, such as the eating of 
hard, unwholesome food, and un- 
ripe fruit; drinking too large 
draughts of liquor during, or im- 
mediately after dinner; the immo- 
derate use of opium, and of sgi- 
rits ; taking too large quantities of: 
tea, coffee, or any warm relaxing 
liquors ; tampering with emetics- 
or laxatives ; the want of freé air: 
and exercise ; and in consequence 
of indulging in any of the depresss 
ing passions. 

Persons of weak, delicate habits, 
particularly the sedentary and sta- 
dious, are frequently subjeét to in- 
digestion, A radical cure of it ean 
be effected only by removing the 
debility of the stomach and whole 
system. With this intention, eme-- 
tics, or gentle purgatives, should be 
previously administered, in order. 
to clear the alimentary canal. Next, 
tonics, such as valerian, Peruvian 
bark, &c. may be resorted to with 
advantage ; and, if the complaint 
be accompanied with putrid eruc- 
tations, or other signs of putrescen- 
cy, it will be advisable to take the 
strongest antiseptics, especially the 
marine acid or spirit of salt, sufh- 
ciently diluted with water. Many, 
however, have been effectually 
cured by the liberal use of cold 
water alone. In great laxity of the 
stomach, considerable benefit has 
been derived from the use of the 
columbo root, in small and fre- 


‘quent doses.—The chalybeate wa- 


ters are, to phlegmatic habits, in 
general, of great service; and the 
moderate drinking of sea water has 
often been productive of good ef 

fects. 
Medicines, however, will be of 
little 
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Ritle or-no advantage, unless the 
patient take moderate and daily 
exercise in the open air, and en- 
deavour to preserve a cheerful, con- 
tented mind. Karly rising ought 


to form an indispensable part. of, 
his attention ; while his diet should, 


consist principally of solid, but ten- 
der aliment, which he, frem expe- 
rience; has found easy of diges- 
tion. 

INDIGO, a drug for dyeing 
blue, prepared from the indigo 
plant, or dndigofera tinétoria, L. 
a native of the warmer parts of 
Asia, Africa, and America. 

Instead of describing the parti- 
cular culture of this exotic, which 
cannot be raised with success, even 
in the hot-houses of our climate, 
we shall bricfly point out the 
charaéters of the best indigo. that 
is imported, and which has fre-- 
quently undergone the various pro- 
cesses of adulteration with earth, 
ashes, and pounded slate.—The 
genuine drug ought to be of a rich, 


dark blue. colour, approaching’ to . 


black, and, when. broken, todisplay 
-the lustre.of copper: nor should 
it sink in water, or leave behind 
any sediment, after being dissolved. 
The purest indigo is brought from 
Guatimala, in South America. 
Although large quantities of this. 
dyeing material are annually pro- 
duced in the British colonies, and 
thence imported, yet we might . 
easily dispense with this costly 
drug, which, to the detriment of 
native productions, and especially 
_that.of woap, was first brought 
to Europe by the trafhcking Dutch, 
about the middleofthe 16th century. 
Indeed, there is every reason to be- 


lieve, that many plants of English 


growth would yield excellent sub- 
stitutes for indig o.—We have, inthe 
progress of this \ work, already hinted 
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at several V@yetables of this descrip- 
tion ; and, as a xepetition of their 
names and properties would be here 
superfluous (though incomplete, at 
the present letter of the alphabet) 
we shall purposely delay that use- 
ful task till the conclusion of our 
labours, when it will appear in the 
General Index of Reference. 

Indigo is much used in washing, 
to impart a biueish cast to linen ; 
painters also employ it as a water- 
colour ; and dyers consume large 
quantities in the various tints of 
blue cloths. 

_ In March 1797, a patent was 
granted to Mr. JoserH Barron, 
chemist, for an improved method. 
of preparing indigo for dyeing wool, 
&c, in a more perfect manner than. 
has hitherto been discovered, — As, 
however, this patent is not expired,. 
and the process is too expensive to 
be attempted for the gratification 
of the experimenter, we refer the 
inquisitive reader to the Oth volume 
of the Repertory of Arts and Ma- 
nufactures, where it is serine: 
described. 

By the 36th Geo. III. c. 40, in- 
digo and cochineal may be import- 
ed from, any place, in British ships, 
or such as belong to. friendly na- 


tions, free from duty, except that 


ef conyoy, until the 29th of Sep- 
tember 1802, and to the end of 
the then.next session of parliament. 
INDUSTRY, Houses of, dre 
buildings ereéted in various parts 
of England, in order to maintain 
the sick, infirm, and aged poor ; 
while children and healthy adults, 
who are received into the house, 
labour for their support, and are 
allowed a certain part of their earn- 
ings, as an inducement to industri- 
ous habits. 

These buildings, Aénbileas, con= 
tribute te the comfort of the poor, 

R3 and 
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and are calculated to™essen the 
severe burthen of parochial rates : 
they conduce to the rearing of an 
healthy, honest, and virtuous race. 
of peasantry. Of this patriotic 
tendency is the Shrewsbury House 
of Industry ; which, being excel- 
lently adapted to the purpose, has 
given birth to many similar insti- 
tutions lately formed in various 
parts of Britain. We are no ad- 
vocates for the toleration of leg- 
gars, who, under the imposing ap- 
pearance of misery, extort alms 
from credulous charity: nor is it 
consistent with good policy to to- 
erate those hordes of idlers and 
drunkards, especially in the metro- 
polis ; ' for numbers of such as do 
strictly belong to the list of mendi- 
cants, might be very properly com- 
mitted tg the work-house, under 
the description of vagrants ; be- 
cause they prey upon the vitals of 
a deluded public. On’ the whole, 
however, we are of opinion, that 
industry would be more effectually 
promoted, if the poor were allowed 
to retain their little independence, 
and encouraged to persevere in their 
honest endeavours, by small boun- 
ties, occasionally bestowed on them 
by thie parish. ‘At the same time, 
acomfortable provision might be 


made for the infirmities of age, by: 


means of friendly societies, which, 
in the course of ‘a few years, would 
supercede the necessity of build- 
ing houses of industry. And, if 
those benevolent associations could 
‘be so organized that the rich and 
poor should contribute according to 
their respective abilities, we hesi- 
tate not to say, that the latter would 
be better assisted than they can be 
at present, on the irregular plan 
of parochial assessments, which, in 
foo many instances, nearly double 
ihe yent of the premises, The 
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optilent would become better ac= 
quainted with the real wants and 
miseries of the poor, while these 
would gradually acquire both prin 
ciples and habits of industry 
in short, they would thus be re-’ 
conciled to their lot, and prosper 
under the management of the: 
wealthy. 


- 


Many objeétions have been urged 


for and against houses of industry.’ 
Those renders who wish to peruse 
the arguments on both sides of the: 
question, will derive equal amuse- 
ment’.and information from Mr, 
Woop’s pamphiet, entitled, Some 
Account of the Shrewsbury House 
of Indusiry, (8vo. 5th edit. 3s. 6d, 
Longman and Rees, 1800), in which 
several objections are ably answer- 
ed, 

INFANCY denotes the fist pe- 


riod of human life, previous to the . 


age of seven years... 

Having already treated of the 
diet proper for infants, under the 
article Foop,. and of their amuse- 
ments, under the head of Exer- 
cisE, we shall at present. offer only 
afew remarks, chiefly relating to 
their dress. 

. The most fatal period to infants 
is, doubtless, during the two first 
years of their existence ; for it 
has frequently been observed, that 
greater numbers die under that age 
than at any subsequent stage of 
life. ‘This mortality is supposed 
principally to arise from the erro- 
neous practice of confining their 
tender bodies, as soon as they be- 
hold the light, by means of tight 
bandages, so that neither the bowels 
nor limbs have sufficient liberty to 
act, in the easy manner designed 
by Nature.—Another cause, which 
especially operates in country places, 
is the pernicious custom of feeding 
them with butter and sugar, oil 


of 


= 
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“of almonds, orsimilarunwholesome 
preparations.—See vol. ii. p. 319 5 
the article Foon. i 

In order to obviate the abuses 
before mentioned, the infant’s dress 
should be so contrived, that it be 
neither too warm nor too tight, and 
that not only the influence of the 
air may have its full effect, but also 
the motion ‘of the body be duly 
facilitated, \ Hence a roller, about 
six or seven inches broad, should 
be made, either of linen or woollen 
cloth, as the season may require, 
though a knitted bandage would be 
far preferable ;- as, front its more 
elastic nature, it may with’ less 
pressure or constraint be turned 
round its body, It would be super- 
fluous to enumerate the other parts 
‘of the upper dress, as every’ judi- 
cious parent will readily accommo- 
date it to age and circumstances. 
The head should be lightly covered ; 
and, while travelling, in cold or hot 
weather, a cap or hat may be safe- 
ly used, but again laid aside,” as 
soon as the infant returns to the 
house, or to a mild temperature, 
‘where every compression of the 
head is” useless, and frequently 
‘hurtful.—Indeed, the whole dress 
‘ought to be as loose as possible, be- 
cause ruptures, and other fatal con- 
sequences, often originate on) a 
contrary treatment. 

Stockings are by many wnsiaeren 
“as unnecessary articles of the dress 
of infants; yet, as our offspring 
is not intended to go lare-legged, 
“when adults, we conceive no Prasat 
son for depriving them of proper 
hose, especially if they can be kept 
dry, and be adapted to the length 
of the foot, both in the winter and 
summer; though such covering will 
be more useful | in the former sea- 
son: their shoes also ought to be 
suftie.. nily Witle “Bee Foor. 
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From the first moment of their 
‘existence, infants are liable to the 
attacks of disease. It deserves, 
however, to be remarked, that the 
descendants of sedentary, idle, ner- 
vous, or weak persons, are chiefly 
exposed ; while those of the pea- 
sant and husbandman, being early 
inured to fatigue and hardships, are 
not only more healthy, but also less 
reduced by occasional indisposition, 
and better able to bear external in- 
juries.—We cannot, in this place, 
enter into any details respecting the 
management of infantine disorders, 
as they are discussed in the alpha- 
betical series.) (See also vol.’ i. 
pi aap. Vitiated bile): hence we 
shall conclude these remarks with 
adding, that, 1. The dress of chil- 
dren ought ta pions to differ from 
that of adults: 2, No distinétion 
ought to be made in the dress of 
either sex duri ing the first years of 
infancy : and, 3, Let the dress of 
children be clean and simple, but 


‘never too warm.—See also SLEEP, 


INFECTION, the communica+ 
tion or contraCtion of some disease, 
from the effluvia, which arise either 


‘from the sick, or from the apart- 


ment in which they reside: hence 
it does not necéssarily imply actual 
contact, 

Having already pointed out the 
proper means of avoiding personal 
infection, under the article Cow- 


‘TAGION, we shall at present con- 


fine our attention to the most’ efii- 


“cacious method of preventing the 


propagation of infectious diseases. 
‘This important object has lately 
been investigated with equal zeal 
and success by: the patriotic Society 
for Increasing the Comforts, &c. of 
the Poor; from whose abridged 
Account of the Cure and Prevention 


“of Contagious Fevers in the Metro- 


polis, (yo. 2d edit, Gd.) it appears 
54 that 
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that not Jess than three thousand 
one hundred and eighty-eight per- 
sons have annually died, upon an 
average (within the last hundred 
years) in consequence of infectious 
fevers, 

The alarming increase of this 
malignant epidemic, is justly attri- 
buted to the close and confined 
dwellings of the poor, where the 
circulation of fresh air is almost 
entirely prevented. With a view 
to.check such rapid progress, se- 
veral benevolent members of the 
society above mentioned have form- 
ed a well-digested plan ; in confor 
mity to which, appropriate houses 
are to be opened, and provided with 
the requisite medical assistance of 
every kind, for the reception of such 
diseased poor as it may he deemed 
necessary to remove from their own 
habitations; others, in the mean- 
time, will receive professional ad- 
_ vice at home, and be regularly 
visited by the physician appainted 
for that purpose.—This laudable 
establishment is supported by sub- 
scription ; and, we trust, from the 
known liberality of Britons, that 
it will never fail for want of effec- 
tive support, 

In places where infection has 
actually prevailed, the necessary 
precautions are immediately taken 
to prevent its return ; and the so- 
ciety has, therefore, appropriated 
a certain sum of money for puri- 
fying the tainted habitations of the 
poor. Their method consists, sim- 
ply, in washing the walls of the 
room with het lime, which will 
ender the place perfectly sweet. | 

The following rules are to he 
observed in houses during the pre- 
valence of contagious fevers; they 
are extracted from an interesting 


‘Htter Jately published by Dr, Hay- 
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GARTH, on the prevention. of tite 
fectious diseases, 

1. As safety from danger de- 
pends entirely on cleanliness and 
fresh air, the door of a sick room, 
where a person Jabours under an 
infectious fever (especially in the 
habitations of the poor), ought ne- 
ver to be shut: a window in it 
should generally be opened during 
the day, and frequently during the 
night. | 

2. The bed-curtains ought never 
to be closely drawn round the pa- 
tient; but only on the side next 
the light, in order. to shade the 
face. : 

3. Dirty utensils, clothes, &c. 
ought to be frequently changed, 
immediately immersed in cold wa- 
ter, and washed clean when taken 
out. 

4. All discharges from the pa~ 
tient should be instantly removed, 
and the floor near the bed be rub- 
bed eyery day with a wet mop or 
cloth. . 

5. As some parts of the air in 
a sick room are more infectious 
than others, both attendants and 
visitors should avoid the current 
of the patient’s breath, the exhala- 
tion ascending from his body, espe- 
cially if the bed-curtains be closed, 
and also the vapour arising from all 
evacuations. — When medical or 
other duties require a visitor or 
nurse to be in such dangerous si- 
tuations, Dr. Hayearru observes, 
that infection may be frequently 
prevented by a temporary suspen- 
sion of breathing. 

6. Visitors ought not to enter 
infectious chambers, fasting ; and, 
in doubtful circumstances, on their 
depasture, it will be advisable to 
blow from the nose, and spit from 
the mouth, any infectious poison 

Ss ld Aral which 
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ewhtich may have been inhaled by 
the breath, and may adhere to those 
passages, | 

As these directions are highly 
important, we trust they will be 


scrupulously followed, in all cases . 


where any infectious disorders un- 
fortunately prevail. 

INFLAMMATION, in medi- 
cine, is a tumor attended with 
unuatural heat, redness, painful 
tension of the. skin, and febrile 
symptoms, which are more or less 
violent, according to the nature of 
athe part affected, and the extent 
of the. swelling. 

Almost every part of the body 
is liable to inflammations, but 
chiefly the bowels, breast, eyes, 
&c. of which we shall treat in the 
progress of this article. 

‘Lhe termination of inflamma- 
tory tumors depends on. their dif- 
ferent degrees of violence, and thé 
causes whence they originate, as 
well as their treatment. Where 
they appear in consequence of colds, 
without any previous disposition of 
the system, they may often be dis- 
persed by the usual applications.,; 
but after feyers,.and in persons of 
gross habits, they generally termi- 
Mate in suppuration.. In aged, in- 
firm, or dropsical persons, however, 
they frequently produce mortifica- 
flon or gangrene, 

In treating external inflamma- 
tions, the chief objet is to relieve 
such of the smaller vessels as are 
obstructed ; thus to restore the na- 
tural circulation of the blood, and 
to eflect the dispersion of the tu- 
mors. Swellings of this nature, 
if attended with mild symptoms, 
or avising from external injury, 
may be sately discussed. Hence 
various applications may be resort- 
ed to, according to the tempera- 
ment of the patient, For persons 
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of hot, gross habits, cooling ex+ 
ternal remedies are the most ser- 
viceable : by those of an opposite 
nature, cataplasms of warm emol- 
lient herbs may be used with ad- 
vantage. The effet of these ap- 
plications will be considerably pro- 
moted, by taking at the same time 
cooling and attenuating medicines 
while the diet ought to consist of 
nourishing aliment, that is easily 
digested; carefully avoiding all salt- 


‘ed meat, pickles, spices, fermented 


or spirituous liquors, and whatever 
tends to irritate and inflame the 
body. The most proper food in 
such cases is broth, barley-water, 
and decoéctions of sorrel, endive, or 
the like cooling herbs, mixed with 
small portions of lemon-juice, or 
other vegetable acids; tq which 
may occasionally be added a_lit- 
tle nitre, when the inflammation 
threatens to increase. But, if the 
tumor incline to gangrene, it re- 
quires a very different treatment, 
and more peculiarly relates to sur- 
gery.—See the article GANGRENE. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE BLAD- 
bpER, or Cystitis, an aftection of 
that part of the human frame, ac- 
companied with swelling and pain 
in the lower region of the belly, 
frequent and dithcult discharge, or 
total suppression of urine, &c. 

_ Inflammations of - the bladder 
arise from calculous concretions; 
obstructions in the urethra; Spanish 
flies, either taken internally, or ap- 
plied to the skin; from wounds, 


bruises, &c. 


In this dangerous malady, it 
will be advisable to resort imme- 
diately to medical assistance ; but, 
if it. cannot be gasily procured, the 
patient may apply leeches round 
the abdomen. Purgatives should 
likewise be administered ; and, clys- 
ters prepared diom a decoétion af — 

poppy” 


™ 


‘most precaution. 
diet ought, during the whole pro- 
gress of the disorder, to consist of 


stimulant, 
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poppy-heads, may be injected every 
second or third hour. It will also 
be beneficial to‘apply continually 
fomentations of the same decoction 


to the lower belly, and to immerse 


the patient in the tepid bath. 
Should the disease, however, 
termimate by suppuration, and the 
matter be discharged with the urine, 
it will be requisite to use the ut- 
The patient’s 


the mildest, though nutritive, ali- 
ment. He should also avoid every 
species of food and drink that is 
saline ‘er acrid; and 
subsist chiefly on milk, puddings, 
weak ree ene fruits, butter-milk, 
aC; 


INFLAMMATION OF THE Bow- 


‘ELS, or Enteritis, an acute,’ fixed, 


burning pain‘in the lower belly, 
which is attended with a considera- 
bic degree of tension in the’ epi- 
gastric region {see ABDOMEN). The 


‘principal symptoms that characte- 
rize this fatal malady, are obstinate 
‘costiveness ; ahard and small pulse ; 


a painful, and almost continual hic- 


‘cough, together with fever, and a 


constant inclination to vomit. 
Anfiammations of the bowels may 

arise in consequence of swallowing 

any-acrid substance ; from violent 


passion ; drinking large draughts of 


cold water while the body is over- 
heated ; from obstructed perspira- 
tion ; the suppression of any cu- 


taneous eruptions ; repulsion of the 


gout; external injuries; such as 
wounds, contusions, &c.—Persons 


of a plethorie habit suffer more 
acutely from this disorder than 


those of a contrary temperament. 
Cure: if the belly be swelled, 

firm, and painful to the touch, 

while the pulse is hard and con- 


trated, it will be adyisable to take 
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some blood from the arm, and t§ 
‘immerse the patient in the tepid 
bath: but, if this cannot be con- 
veniently effected, flannels may be 
dipped in hot water, wrung out, 

and applied Jukewarm to the belly. 

‘A blister should next be employed 
as speedily as possible, and mild 
emollient inje@tions of barley water, 

eruel, &c. administered, till stools 
be obtained: the patient should be 
placed between blankets, and sup-— 
plied moderately with diluent li- 
guids, such as barley water, rice- 
gruel, &c.—When the violence of 
the disorder is sommewhat abated, 
opiates may be administered in 
clysters, which will be of great ad- 
vantage in mitigating the pain. 

As soon as the stomach is able 
to retain any laxative, the mildest 
‘aperients, such as tamarinds with 
‘manna; or phosphorated seda, maj 
be tke D by the mouth; but, if the 
disorder tend toa nfertihos teers the 

treatment before stated should be 
-steadily pursued; and, if gangrene 
eventually take place, or “the dis- 
ease terminate in suppuration, its 
course must be left to Nature, the 
patient being kept as sei as 
possible. 

During the continuance of this 
most alarming disorder, the’ diet 
ought to be very light; the drink- 
ing of all stimulating, fermented, 
‘or “spirituous liquors carefully avoid- 
ed; and the mind preserved in a 
state of tranquillity. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE FEMALE 
Breast, is generally occasioned b’ 
exposure to cold, repression of the 
milk, or external violence. ~ It is 
known by the redness, heat, and 
pain, either of part or the whole 
of the breast; and, if the disease 
be considerable, it is usually pre- 
ceded by a shivering, and accom 


anied by fever, 
* ” Whar 


7 


/ 
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' Where.the inflammation is vio- 
“Tent, the usual practice is to take 
large quantities of ‘blood from the 

atient ; but, 
small local bleedings, by means of 
a tew leeches, are fully sutticient. 
Considerable benefit will also be 
derived from the application of 
emollient poultices, prepared with 
bread, mijk, and cold-drawn lin- 
seed oil. The maternal milk may 
likewise be extracted at intervals, 


and the breast suspended by means _ 


of proper bandages. In some re- 
eent cases, a solution of sal ammo- 
niac has been externally applied 
with success. 

If the inflammation continue, it 
will be requisite to persevere in the 
use of emollient catapiasms and 
fomentations: but, as the complaint 
is of a delicate nature, it will al- 
ways be advisable to resort to pro- 
per medical assistance. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE Ear, 
er Oftis, a painful affection of the 
eavity of the ear, which is some- 
times consequent. on the Mumps, 
but is more frequently occasioned 
by exposure to cold, In slight 
cases, this affection may be remov- 
ed by dropping a little warm oil of 
almonds into the ear, and by the 
application of a common poultice 
of bread and milk, or of a bag of 
chamomile flowers; either of which 
ought to be made sufficiently warm. 
Should the disorder, however, not 
yicid to these remedies, surgical 
assistance ought to be procured 
without delay; lest a suppuration 
take place, and be attended with 
total loss of the organ of hearing. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE Eyes, 
or Ophthalmia, an uncommon red- 
ness of, and acute pain in the part 
affeéted ; an inability to bear the 
light; and involuntary shedding of 
tears, 


s 


in common cases,’ 
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‘Phis malady is often occasioned 
by external injuries, such as blows, 
burns, bruises, and the like.’ It 
also avides from splinters, dust, sand, 
lime, acrid fluids, or other extra- 
neous subsiances iisinuating them- 
selves under the eye-lids; from af- 
fections of the teeth; the suppres- 
sion of evacuations ; ‘the precipitate 
healing of old ulcers ; 3 and long ex- 
posure to the night air. 

Peculiarities : Inflammations of 
the eye are frequently annual ; and 


" instances have occurred, in which 


they returned at stated ‘periods, and 
even’ became chronical: they are 
farther contagious, and may be 
caught by mere intuition’ of. the 
ophthalmia i in others. 

Method of Cure: When the diss 
ease is of a mild nature, it will be 
useful-to put leeches to the temple 
of the eye affected, in a number 
proportioned to the age andstrength 
of the patient : after the bleeding 
has ceased, a blister may be applied, 
and brisk purgatives given. To ob- 
Viate the mischief arising from the 
use of quack medicines, such as 
lotions, &c, we shall briefly ob- 
serve, that there is no better colly- 
rium than simple rose-water. Be- 
side these remedies, much benefit 
has been received from shaving the 
head, or cutting the hair; from 
bathing the feet. and legs frequently 
in warm water; and, where the 
infammation succeeds the small- 
pox, from applying infusions of 
marsh-mallows with sal ammoniac 
to the inflamed parts. In cases of 
periodical ophthalmia, emetics have 
been of eminent service, and in 
some instances completely removed 
the complaint; but, ‘if ithave arisen 
fom particles of iron accidentally 
cropped into the eye, they may be 
easily extracted by means of the 
magnet, and thus the. disease 

checked 
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checked in its progress.—Tuun- 
BERG advises the vapour of cajeput 
oil to be frequently applied ; and 
Mr. Ware, in his practical “ Re- 


marks on the Ophthalmy, &c.”. 


recommends a few drops of lauda- 
num tobeintroducedintothe eye;— 
such a powerful remedy, however, 
should be administered only by the 
expert practitioner. 

If the means before stated prove 
ineffectual, and the pain in the in- 
flamed parts rather increase than 
abate, professional assistance must 
be speedily proeured. Meanwhile, 
the eve should be carefully secluded 
fromthe influence of light, or the 
patient: may confine himself to a 
dark rcom, havingya temperature 
neither too Cold nor teco warm, and 
eautiously avoid a draught of air, 
His diet cannot be too mild.—Last- 
ly, in this, as well as every other 
species of inflammation, it is of the 
utmost importance to abstain from 
all heating: or stimulating aliment 
and liquors, from all violent efforts 
both of body.and of mind ;: and to 
encourage an inclination to sleep. 

INeLAMMATORY FEVER, .a sud- 
den andacute febrile disease, chiefly 


preva'ent.in hot climates. It com-: 


mences its attack with a consider- 
able degree of shivering, and severe 
pain.in. the small part of the back, 
whieh aresucceeded by an intense 
heat of the whole body. The eyes 
are red, and incapable of support- 
ing the light; the patient sufiers an 
insatiable thirst. 

‘Lhe eure of this fever is generally 
efiected by repeated bleedings, pro- 
portioned to the patient’s strength, 
and the violence of the disease: 
antimonial and aperient medicines ; 
the liberal use of vegetable acids ; 
neutral salts; and sudorifies, are 
given in the various stages, accord- 
ing to the urgency of symptoms. 
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As; however, this fever is attended 
with great danger, it will. always 


be more prudent and advisabie, om. 


its first appearance, to callin medi-, 
cal assistance. ’ 

_ Regimen and Diet : 
of the patient should be kept cool,) 
by a constant succession of fresh 


air, and somewhat darkened; while, 


every precaution is taken to ensure 
a state of tranquillity. AJ] animal 


food, and even broths, must be, 


carefully avoided, as well as aro, 
matic, ferménted, and spirituous 
liquors. ‘The insatiable thirst dur-, 
ing the paroxysms of this fever, 
may be quenched by the free use- 
of bariey-water, balm-tea, or other 
mild vegetable infusions, acidulated- 
with the juice of oranges, lemons, 
currants, and ether sub-acid fruits, 

Beside the different intflamma- 
tory diseases, of which we have 
briefly treated in the preceeding see- 
tions, there are various other spe- 
cies of inflammation, denominated, 
from the particular organs or parts 
aftected. Thus, the reader . will 
find some useful hints under the 
article Brain, vol. i, p. 324; and, 
with respect to the subsequent let- 
ters of the alphabet, we refer him 
to the heads of Kipwizs, Liver; 
Lunes, Mesenrery, PLEURISY; 
Quinsy, RHEUMATISM, SPLEEN, 
StomacH, Towsits, &c. ’ 

INGROSSING, is the act of 
accumulating or buying up corn or 
other provisions, by wholesale, with 


a view to sell the same articles at a- 


higher price, and thus to oppress 
as well the poor, as those who can- 
not conveniently purchase a large 
stock. This atrocious practice has 
at all times been subject to severe 
penalties; and, having already 


treated of them, under the head of . 


ForesTaLLina, wereferthe reader 
to that article, lena) 
INK, 
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~ YNK, a black fluid employed in» 


writing, and usually prepared with 
an infusion of galls, copperas, and 
gum-arabic. “ile eh 

The chief requisites for the mak- 
ing of good ink, are, 1. Limpidity,. 
so that it may flow ‘freely from the: 
pen. 2. A deep, uniform and 
black ‘colour. 3. Durability, so 
that ‘the letters be not liable to be: 
effaced by age; and 4. It should 
be divested of any corrosive qua- 
lity, by which the substance of the 
paper may be destroyed, or the 
Writing rendered in any degree il- 
legible. No ink, however, hitherto 


uséd, possesses all these. proper- 


ties ; herice several ingenious che- 
mists have been induced to make 
expetiments, in order to render it 
more perfect. 

' M. Risavucourt, in the * 4n- 
nales de Chimie,’ directs . eight 
ounces of Aleppo galls, and four 
ounces of logwood, to be boiled in 
twelve pounds of water, till the quan- 
tity is reduced to one half; when the 
liquor should be . strained through 
a linen or hair sieve into a proper 
vessel. Four ounces of sulphate of 
iron (green vitriol) ; three ounces 
of gum-arabic ; one ounce of sul- 
phate of copper (blue vitriol); and 
a similar quantity of sugar-candy, 
are now to be added: the liquid 
should. be frequently, shaken, to 
facilitate the solution of the salts. 
As soon as these ingredients are 
perfectly dissolved, the composition 
is suffered to subside for twenty- 
four hours; when the ink may be 
decanted from the gross sediment, 
and preserved for use in glass or 
stone bottles, well stopped. 

This ink exhibits a purplish- 
black colour in the bottles; but 
the writing performed with it, is 
said to be of a beautiful black cast, 
which it retains, unaltered, for a 


* 
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considerable length of time. Hach 
quart of the preparation contains : 


0%. dr, EFS. 
Gag je fe oy) Oe 
Green vitridl £ 2 40 
Logwood - 1, 2 40 
Guns et Oe. G 
Blue vitriol - O 2 40 
Sugar-candy O 2 40 


M. Risaucourr is of opinion, 
that ink thus prepared, may be 
preserved several -years/in a state 
of perfection, without depositing 
either galls or iron. | | 

The ink commonly used,. is ma- 
nufactured by stationers, accord- 
ing to Dr. Lewis’s recipe; but it 
is ill calculated. for keeping, as it 
deposits a black sediment, while 
the fiuid itself is of a pale colour. 
Each quart of this ink contains : 


0%. ATS. PTTs: 


Of galls - - 3 .0.°0 
Green vitriol 1 0 £@ 
Logwood - O 5 24 
Gum - - 1.0 90 


Neither blue vitriol norsugar are. 
employed in this preparation. As, 
however, both the ink made after 
the latter method, ‘and that com- 
pounded according to other re- 
cipes, are not adapted to resist the 
effets of acids, and are conseé« 
quently by no means fit for records, 
deeds, and. other documents, M. 
Wesrrums recommends the fol+ 
lowing ingredients, as being well 
calculated to remedy this inconve- 
nience. He direéts one ounce of 
‘Brazil-wood, and a similar quan- 
tity of gall-nuts, to be boiled in 
forty-six ounces (somewhat less 
than three pints) of water, till the 
whole be reduced to thirty-two 
ounces, or about two quarts, This 
deco&tion 1s to: be poured, while 


hot, uponhalfan ounce of copperag, 
Ox 
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or green vitriol; a quarter of an 
ounce of gum-arabic, and a similar 
quantity of white sugar. As soon 
as a perfect solution of these sub- 
stances has taken place, one ounce 
and a quarter of indigo finely pul- 
verized is to be added; together 
with three quarters of ani ounce of 
the purest lamp-black, previously 
diluted in one ounce of the best 
brandy. The whole is to be well 
incorporated; and, after it has sub- 
sided, M. Westrumgs asserts that 
it will form an ink afsolutely inde+ 
structible by acids. 

- A more simple composition, is 
that proposed by M. Bossz, who 
directs one ounce of Brazil-wood to 
be boiled in twelve ounces of wa- 
ter with half an ounce of alum, till 
the liquid be reduced to eight 
ounces; when one ounce of cal- 
cined manganese is to be mixed 
with halfan ounce of gum-arabic, 
and added to the liquor, which 
‘should be previously decanted, in 
order to render it perfectly limpid. 
This preparation is said to possess 
the property of being indelible by 
the use of any kind of acid, and to 
be superior to that proposed by 
M. WestruMs. 

A durable ink may also be pre- 
pated by washing paper, parch- 
ment, &c. with the Prussic acid, 
which will not in the least injure 
either of these substances. The 
materials, thus prepared, may be 
written on with common ink, and 
‘aground of Prussian blue will be 
formed beneath every stroke, which 
will remain long after the black has 
decayed by the influence of the air, 
or been destroyed by acids. 

The latest, and perhaps most 
simple, preparation of b/ack ink, is 
that contrived by Van Mons, who 
observed that sulphate of iron, or 
green vitriol, when calcined till it 
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bécame whité, uniformily afforced 
a very beautiful black precipitate. 
According to his experiments, the: 
following ingredients produced am 
excellent writing ink: four ounces 
of galls, two ounces and a half of 
calcined vitriol of iron perfectly 
white, and two pints of water, 
The whole was infused in a cold 
place for twenty-four hours ; add- 
ing ten drams of pulverized gum~ 
arabic, and preserving it in a glass 
bottle, or glazed earthen vessel, 
slightly covered with paper. 
Inpiawn Ink, a valuable black 
for water-colours, imported from 
China, and other parts of the East 
Indies, generally in ebloag square 
cakes, impressed with Chinese cha- 
racters. The preparation of Indian 
ink was discovered by Dr. Lewis, 
according to whom it consists of 
Jamp-black and animal glue. In 
order to imitate it, he direGis as 
much lamp-black to be mixed with 
the glue, as will be sufficient to 
give it a proper tenacity for making 
it into cakes. This composition is 
said fully to answer the different 
purposes to which the genuine In-. » 
dian ink is subservient, both with 
regard to the colour, and the faci- 
lity with which it may be applied; 
Dr. Lewis farther found that ivory- 
black, and other blacks obtained 
from charcoal finely levigated, may 
be advantageously substituted for 
lamp-black : ivory and charcoal, 
however, are generally sold in so 
gross a state, as to prove gritty wher 
worked, and to separate too spee- 
dily from the water. ‘ 
Ink-PoWDeER is prepared chiefly 
from the acid salt of galls, which. 
may be obtained by the following 
process: ‘Lake two ounces of pul 
verized galls, and infuse them in 
twelve ounces of rain or river-wa- 
ter; expose the whole for a few 
days 
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Ways to a warm temperature, antl- 
after having. 
extracted the colouring matter, fil- . 


stir it occasionally: 


tre the solution, ; adil « suttér. it. to 


stand in the open air for several, 


weeks, in a vessel slightly covered. 
A sediment will then be gradually 
formed; which, 
the mouldy skin from the top of the 


liquor, should be carefully col- 


lected. Hot water is next poured 
on this sediment, when it is again 
filtred and evaporated to dryness. + 
thus, a grey crystalline salt will be 


produced, that is the essential ba- 


sis of black ink; and which may 
be still /more purified by repeated 
solution, filtration, and evapora- 
tion. 


If one dram of this salt of galls. 


be triturated with an equal quan- 
tity of the purest vitriol of iren, and 
about twenty grains of perfectly 
dry gum-arabic, a aries apis will 
be obtained, which, on adding a 
proportionate quantity of warm 
water, instantly affords an excel- 
lent black ink. : 
Bive Ink. One ounce of the 
finest indigo is first levigated ina 


glass mortar; then four ounces of 


the most concentrated vitriolic acid 
are very gradually poured on the 
powder; and, on every addition, 
it is stirred with a glass pestle, so 
that the whole mixture will require 
several hours. Such precaution is 
indispensable, as otherwise the heat 
generated on adding the vitriolic 
acid, would impair ‘the brigh ithess 
of the colour. 

After standing from 12 to 18 
hours, in a moderately warm place, 
this dense mixture must be diluted 
with water; not by adcing this 
fluid to the composition, but by 
introducing smal] portions of the 
latter into a vessel containing such 
a quantity of water as may be re 


after removing | 


brim of the vessel. 
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quisite to produce a lighter or.dark-_ 
er shade. In general, from 30. to 
40. parts of water will be necessary 
to reduce it to a fine biue liquid. 
This diluted solition of indigo - 


. is,’ however, in too caustic a state 


to be employed either as a blue. 
dye, or as writing ink. -Hence the 
vitriolic acid oug sht to be divested: 
of its corrosive sitsalityi by means. 
of such a substance as may forma 
chemical combination with the acid, 
and not precipitate, the indigo... If 
the solution be intended merely for 
colouring or writing on paper, it 
will be sufficient to add pulverized 
chalk in small portions, tilit cease’ 
to effervesce; because a large quan-. 
tity of this powder, ata time, would 
cause the liquid to rise) above the 
It is easy to 
ascertain the point of saturation ; 
for, when the powder of chalk 
scattered on the surface no longer 
produces any bubbles, the solution. 
should be suffered to stand for 24 
hours, then filtred through blotting 
paper, and preserved in botties.— 
If, howevet, this preparation be 
designed for dyeing silk, such as 
stockings, &c. it will be preferable 
to neutralize the vitriolic acid by 
the addition of aluminous earth, 
instead of chalk, as the former 
renders the colour more. durable. 
And, if the solution is to be used, 
for painting on sik, it ought to be 
previously mixed with gum traga- 
canth. 
Green Inx. Take a glass re- 
tort ‘containing about one quart ; 
pour into it one pint of distilled * 
vinegar ; place it over a sand heat, 
and wher it begins to boil, intro- 
duce into the liquid small portions 
of powdered verdigrease, till a sa- 
turated solution is aeiaed ; or till 
no more colouring matter can be 
dissolved, In order to keep the. 
latter 
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latter suspended, and prevent the 
formation of crystals, it will be re- 
quisite to add about the sixth part 

of gum-arabic, in proportion to the 
verdigrease. 

For: preparing red and yellow ink, 
sée the articles Rep and YELLow. 

Printinc, or Printers’ Ink, 
differs greatly from every other 
species. It is an oily matter of 
the consistence of an ointment, 
the composition of which is, at 
present, very imperfectly known, 
excepting to the few who are em- 
ployed in its manufacture. The 
following recipe, however, has 
been found to make printing ink 
of a tolerable good quality: Let 
two quarts of linseed-oil be boiled 
in a vessel capable of holding a 
iriple quantity, over a strong fire, 
till it emit a thick smoke. It is 
then to be kindled with a piece of 
paper, and suffered to burn for the 
space of a minute, when the flames 
must be extinguished, by closing 
the vessel. As soon as the oil be- 
comes cool, two pounds of black 
resin, and one pound of hard soap, 
cut into thin slices, are to be added ; 
the mixture again placed over the 
fire ; and, when the ingredients are 
perfectly dissolved, a pound of Jamp 
black, previously sifted, must be 
incor porated with the mixture ; af- 
ter which the whole is to be finely 
ground on a marble stone. 

This method of making print- 
ers’ ink 3s acknowledged to be 
preferable to the different recipes 
hitherto published. It is, however, 
much inferior in beauty of colour 
to the ink generally used, and is 
apt to adhere to the types, so as 
to make an indistinct impression. 
Good printers’ ink, which is easily 
worked, without daubing or tear- 
ing the paper, while it imparts a 
fine colour, is a desideratum that 
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will amply repay the attention and 
time bestowed upon its prépara- 
tion. See PrintTine. 

SYMPATHETIC INK, aliquor em¢ 
ployed for writing on paper, so that 
it may retain its natural whiteness 
after the letters are formed, till it is 
held near the fire, rabbed with ano- 
ther liquor, or some other expedient 
is used to render the charaéters 
legible, 

Sympathetic inks are prepared 
from various substances, such as 
bismuth, lead, &c. Thus, a solu 
tion of common sugar of lead in 


water, if employed with a clean 


pen, will remain concealed till it is 
wetted with a solution of the liver 
of sulphur, or is exposed to the 
vapours of stich liquid; in which 
case it will assume a deeper or 
lighter brown shade, in proportion 
to the strength of the sulphureous 
gas. By the same process, words 
written with a solution of bismuth 
in spirit of nitre, will appear of 2 
deep black colour. 

Another sympathetic ink may be 
easily prepared, by diluting oil of 
Vitriol with a sufficient quantity of 
water, to prevent the paper from 
being -corroded, Letters drawn 
with this fluid are invisible wher 
dry, but, on being held near the 
fire, they assume a perfectly black 
colour. The juices of lemons, or 
onions; a solution of sal ammo- 
niac, &c. will answer a similar pur- 
pose, though their application is 
more difficult, and they afterwards 
require a greater degree of heat. 

On the subject of removing ot 
discharging spots, occasioned by 
different inks on linen, silk, or 
woollen cloth, we shall treat un- 
der the article Spots. 

INN, a place appointed for the 
reception and Satie 6 iii of 
travellers, 

Thd 


INO. 

‘The inns of this couritry are un- 
der admirable regulations, which, 
if properly enforced, would prevent 
many iniquitous practices carried 
on by inn-keepers. These persons 
are licensed by justices of the peace, 
and are obliged to enter into recog- 
nizances for the maintenarice of 
good order. Thus; if an inn-keeper 
refuse to receive a traveller into his 
house as a guest, or to furnish him 
with necéssaries, on his offering a 
reasonable price, the former is lia- 
ble to an action for damages, and 
may be indiéted at the King’s suit. 

In case any inn-holder refuse to 
sell his hay, oats, &c. he is liable 
to fine and imprisonment, by the 
21 Jac. I. c. 21. And if any guest 
lose property in such a house, an 
action may be brought against the 
keeper of the inn for its. recovery, 
or the adequate value. 

- There are various other regula- 
tions, which are equally advanta- 
geous to the landlord, who is justi- 
fied in seizing the horse, or other 
article belonging to his guest, for 
the reckoning, till the debt is paid. 
And if a person leave his horse 
in the stable of an inn, the keeper 
may detain it till the owner pay the 
expence occasioned by feeding it: 
should the animal, however, con- 
sume as much provender as is eqaal 
to his value, upon a fair appraise- 
ment, the landlord is empowered 
to sell it, and reimburse himself. | 

INOCULATION, or budding, 
in horticulture, an operation per- 
formed on apricots, 
plums, cherries, or other stone- 
fruit trees, and also upon oranges 
and jasmines. It is reputed to 
be superior to every other species 
of graiting, and is effected in the 
‘following manner: ..' 

A sharp knife, with aflat handle, 
» must be first procured, in oyder to 
HO. 1X,—VOL, III, 
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raise the bark of the stock for the 
insertion of the bud. Next, some 
strong lass should be soaked in 
water, in order to increase its 
strength, and to render it more 
pliable. The cuttings being then 
separated from the trees that are 
to be propagated, a smooth part of 
the stock must be sele&ted, about 
five or six inclies above the surface ~ 
of the soil, if intended for dwarfs ; 
but if designed for standards, they 
should be budded at least five feet 
above the ground. 

An horizontal incision is now 
to be made across the bark of the 
stock, from the middle of which a 
perpendicular slit should be drawn, 
about two inches in length. The 
leaf is next cut off the bud, the 
foot-stalk remaining entire ; and a 
cross cut is made about an inch be~ 
neath the eye, after which the bud 
is to be cut off, with part of the 
wood adhering to it. The bark of 
the stock is then to be gently raised 
with the handle of the knite, and 
the bud inserted exactly between 
the rind and the wood of the stock 3 
after which they are bound closely 
with the dass, care beiny taken to 
leave the éye of the bud ¢ open. 

In the course of three wecks, 
or a month after the inoculation is 
performed; those buds which have 
a fresh and flourishing appearance 


. will be joined, when 1 the bandage 


onght to be removed. In the sue- 
ceeding month of March, the stock 
must be cut off in a sloping direc-~ 
tion, about three inches above the 
bud: the shoot proceeding from it 


should now be fastened to the re- 


mainder of the stock for-one year, 
after which the latter ought to be 
removed by the knife, immediately” 
above the bud. 

‘The proper season for this operas 
tion, is from the middle of June to 

G that 
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that of August. The fruit-free first 
inoculated, is generally the apricot, 
and at length the orange-tree, 
which, however, ought not to be 
budded till the end ‘of August. 
For this purpose, cloudy and moist 
weather is the most propitious ; 
for, if the inoculation be attempted 
in the middle of the day, the shoots 
will perspire so rapidly as to leave 
the buds destitute of moisture. 
INOCULATION, in medicine, 
is the transferring of distempers 
from one subject to another, parti- 
eularly of the small, and cow-pox. 
The practice of inoculation is of 
great antiquity in the East, whence 
if was introduced into Britain, early 
in the 18th century; though not 
without many struggles, and violent 
opposition, under the frivolous pre- 
text, thatit was contrary to the prin- 
ciples of Christianity, and usurping 
the sacred prerogatives of the Crea- 
for, On account of its superior 
utility, however, it has at length 
triumphed, and is now almost ge- 
nerally adopted, excepting among 
a few fanatics, who, from super- 
stitious motives, confirmed by ob- 
stinacy and ignorance, still obje& 
to it as an unlawfcl, and even sa- 
crilegious attempt. The curious 
reader, who is desirous to become 
acquainted with these, objections, 
will find them stated, together with 
a defence of inoculation, in D1. 
Letisom’s Medical Memoirs. 
Various methods have been adopt- 
ed, for the artificial communication 
of the small-pox ; the most effec- 
tual of which appears to be that of 
_ making a-punGure in the skin, or 
removing the epidermis of the ups 
per atm with the point of a lancet, 
dipped in variolous matter.—For 
,the proper treatment of persons 
during the progress of inoculation, 


the reader will consult the article 
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SmAnt-Pox, where the comparaz 
tive advantages of its recent sub- 
stitute, the cow-pow, will be con» 
cisely stated. . 

INSECTS, in natural history, 
form the most:diminutive class of 
animals, which are distinguished 
by certain mecisures or indentations. 
found in their bodies.—Sce also 
ANIMAL Kiwepom; vol. i. p. 58, 

Having already stated, under the 
articles AppLe-TREE, CABBAGE, 
Corn, CarerPILtaR, Fruit 
TREES, Hor-Hovuss, &c, the most 
efficacious methods of destroying 
different kinds of inseéts, we shall 
at present communicate such ex= 
pedients as have not yet been spe- 
cified, but which deserve to be 
more generally known. 

BLITE-INSECTS, (aphides, or 
~plant-lice), may be destroyed by 
the smoke of tobacco, or by scatter= 
ing on them Scotch snuff. Another 
method is, to place a few of the 
larvae of the beetles, called Lady- 
birds, or Lady-cows (Coccinelle 
septem-punélate) on the plants 
infested with the biites,: which, it 
is asserted, will be thus in a short 
time destroyed.—Dr. Darwry, 
however, is of opinion, that the 
most ingenious, as well as the 
most effef&tual method of prevent- 
ing the depredations of these in= 
sects, consists in artificially pro- 
pagating the larvae of the aphidi- 
vorous fly, of which we have giver » 
the annexed representation ; 


and which has. been observed by 


naturalists to deposit its eggs where 


the aphis abounds. | 
Ag 
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vhs soon as the larvae are pro- 
fluced, they devour the aphides 


around them, seizing the latter in 


their mouth, as delineated in the 
cut, and extraéting their juices. 


We have not been able to ascertain - 


their exact duration in a caterpillar 
state, but believe that in about a 
fortnight they contract, and attach 
themselves to some solid matter, 
by means of a little gluten which 
is discharged from their mouth ; 
and are thus converted into chry- 
sales or nymphe, as above repre- 
sented. In this. state, the inseéct 
continues 10 or 11 days, when it 
bursts its cell, and emerges a per- 
fect fly, of which likewise a de- 
lineation is given. 


If these insects could be collect- 
ed, carefully preserved during the 
winter season, and properly dis- 
posed on neétarine and peach-trees, 
early in the spring, Dr. Darwin 
thinks, it is. probable that the de- 
predations of the blite might be 
counteracted, ‘ by the natural 
means of devouring one insect by 
another ; as the serpent of Moses 
devoured those of the magicians.” 

A kind of bellows has been in- 
vented by Mr. Green, of her Ma- 
Jesty’s flower-garden, Kew, for the 
‘purpose of destroying the red spi- 
der, and other noxious insects in 
hot-houses and pineries, with the 
fumes of burning tobacco. The 
sate noxious vermin may likewise 

e exterminated by burning (when 
the hot-house is shut), tatches 
motstened with a spirituous tinc- 


better impregnated. 
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ture of asa-fostida, and rplted.; ina 


powder consisting of equal parts 
of sulphur and Scotch snuff. . It 
will also be of service to wash the 
frames of hot-houses, &c. with four 
ounces of sublimate, dissolved’ in 
two gallons of water; but this 
operation should be performed with 
the utmost caution, on account of 
the corrosive properties of the mer- 
cury. 
_ In the ‘Annales de Chimie, M. 
Tatin gives an account of a com- 
pound which he has successfully 
used for exterminating insects. He 
direéts 13 of ab. of the best black 
soap; asimilar quantity of flowers 
of sulphur; 2lbs. of any kind of 
mushrooms; and 15 gallons of rain 
or river water, tobe employed. The 
fluid is to be divided into two equal 
parts, one of which is put into a 
barrel, together with the soap and 
mushrooms, after the lafter have 
been somewhat bruised. The other 
half is to be boiled in a kettle with 
the sulphur inclosed in a bag, and 
fixed to the bottom of the vessel, 
by means of a stone or other weight. 
These ingredients are to be boil- 
éed 20 minutes, during which the 
sulphur should be well agitated with 
a stick, that the water may be the 
When the li< 
quid is taken from the fire, it is ta 
be poured into the barrel, and stir- 
red daily, till the mixture become 
in a high degree fetid: for, the older 
and stronger the composition is, the 
more speedy and powerful will be 
its effects. The liquor is to be 
sprinkled on the plants infested 
with inse&ts: great numbers of 
which it destroys on the first appli- 
cation ; it will, however, be ne- 
céssary to repeat the aspersion, in 
order to exterminate ants, or other 
vermin that breed beneath the soil: 
and, for this purpose, from two to 
eight 
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eight pints are required, according 
‘to the depth and extent of their 
nests. 

Although inseéts are very inju- 
rious to vegetation, yet Dr. Dar- 
WIN is of opinion that they may be 

rendered extensively useful as a 

manure. Hence, in the summer 
months, he recommends heaps. of 
dung to be supplied with water, for 
promoting the propagation, and 
nourishment of myriads of vermin ; 
which, when suffered to decay on 
the soil, would greatly contribute 
to its fertility. 

The catching and preservation of 
insects, for the collections of natu- 
ralists, is indeed a necessary prac- 
tice, though it has at all times been 
branded with cruelty. Hence, in 
stating the most proper methods of 
effecting this purpose, we shall 
likewise point out the easiest.expe- 
dients to deprive them of life. 

Beetles, and other-inse¢ts of the 
same class, may be caught either 
with a gauze net, or with a pair of 
pincers covered with gauze. As 
soon as they are secured, it will be 
advisable to immerse them either 
in hot water, or in spirits of wine, 
where they will be instantaneously 
killed : next, they may be fixed to 
a piece of cork, in a creeping direc- 
tion, and exposed to. the air till all 
their moisture be evaporated. 

Bugs, crickets, and other in- 
sects of the hemipterous class, may 
be put to death in the manner just 
mentioned, or by pouring a drop 
‘of etherial oil of turpentine on their 
head. 

Moths, butterflies, and all other 
flies which are furnished with 
membranous wings, may be taken 
with gauze nets; then pierced 
through the shoulders between the 

‘fore-wings, with a pin; and, after 
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gently squeezing the breast of the 
inseét, it will immediately perish. 

Lobsters, scorpions, or such yer- 
min as have no wings, may be pre-~ 
served in spirits ; and the various 
other kinds of insects ‘may either 
be killed with oil of turpentine, or 
the fumes of sulphur. | 

After the insets are deprived of 
all moisture, they should be placed 
im the boxes or cabinets where they 
are to remain; these should be 
kept very dry, and closely shut, to 
prevent the depredations of small 
vermin. The bottoms ought like- 
wise to be covered with piteh, and 
paper on the surface; or, they may 
be preferably lined with cork, 
which should previously be impreg- 
nated with corrosive sublimate, in 
a strong solution of sal ammoniac. 

INSTINCT, denotes that facul- 
ty or disposition of mind, by which. 
animals are led spontaneously to: 
perform whatever is necessary to 
preserve the individual, or to con- 
tinue the species ; independently of 
any instruction or experience, and 
aiming at no determinate object. 

Thus, infants suck immediately 
after they are born; thus, too, in- 
sects deposit their eggs in all cli- 
mates, invariably in such situations 
as are peculiarly favourable for the 
hatching and support of their fu- 
ture progeny. 

In succeeding years, ,the facul-, 
ties_of the juvenile mind enlarge, 
and our conduét is, orat least ought 
to be, dictated by reason; while 
the actions of the brute creation are 
generally directed by instant. With 
respect, however, to the human 
instinét, philosophers are by no 
means agreed; some afhrming that 
man possesses a greater number of 
instin&ts than any species of brates, 
while others assert that human na- 
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ture isutterly destitute of any powet 


_ ‘er propensity, that can with pro- 


priety be denominated instinétive. 
Amid such diversity of opinions, it 
is difficult to decide; though it 
cannot be denied that infants afford 
very strong proofs of a natural] im- 
pulse. But the inquisitive reader, 
who is in search of farther informa- 
tion, may with satisfaction peruse 
the late Mr. Smeure’s Philosophy 
of Natural History, 8vo. and Dr. 
Rey's Essays on the Aétive Powers 
of Man; in which the subject is 
considered in different points of 
view. 

INSURANCE, in law and com- 
merce, denotes a contract by which 
one party engages to pay the other, 
for a certain premium or considera- 
tion, such losses as he may acci- 
dentally sustain, The common 
kinds of insurance are : 

I. Against loss at sea; a most 
beneficial institution, eminently cal- 
culated for promoting tbe security 
ef trade. Itis at present conduét- 
ed by aregular system of rules, un- 
der the immediate sanétion of the 
law, the decisions of courts of jus- 
tice, and the usage of merchants, 
There are several societies for this 
kind of insurance in London ; but, 
as it would. be incompatible, with 
our limits to enter into any details, 
we shal] point out Mr. Paxrx’s mas- 
terly System of the Law of Insu- 
rances (8vo. Butterworth, 
1801) ; in which the subject is 
fully considered. A smaller work 
of reference, designed for theuse of 
merchants, and relating to Jnsu- 
rance against Losses at Sea, has 
lately ef published by. Mr, 
Burn. | 

Il. Against fire; for which pur- 

oses various offices are established 
in Britain: the principal of them is, 


probably, the Ree Hire-office.; This 
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class is divided into three species, 
namely : 

1. Common insurances: build- 
ings, the whole external walls of 
which are of brick or stone, with 
coverings of slate, tiles, or metals, 
and in which no hazardous trades 
are carried on, or hazardous goods 
are deposited, In this division-are 
also comprised goods which are not 
hazardous, and “which may be kept 
in such buildings. 

2. Haxardous insurances, which 
include buildings covered with 
slate, tile, or meta], whether built 
of timber, plaister, timber and 
plaister, brick and timber; and 
also buildings, the exterial walls 
of which are not wholly of brick or 
stone, and in which no hazardous 
trades are carried on, or hazardous: 
goods are deposited: and brick or. 
stone buildings with the coverings 
above-mentioned, containing ha- 
zardous trades or wares.—Also 
goods, deposited. in all timber, 
plaister, timber and plaister; and_ 
brick and timber buildings ; hemp, 
flax, pitch, tar, cotton, turpen- 
tine, resin, oil, spirits, and the 
like, are classed among hazardous 
insurances, as. likewise are the 
trades or manufactories using the 
last-mentioned articles. 

3. Doubly haxardous insurances : : 
namely, all the buildings mention- 
ed in the preceding section, how- 
ever covered, if they be occupied 
by hazardous trades or goods ; and - 
all thatched buildings, 

Ships, vessels, barges, and other 
craft, together with their cargoes ; 
glass, china, earthen-ware, pottery, 
bottles, bottled liquors in trade, | 
ornaments, shells, fossils, ores, 
medals, curiosities, oi] of vitriol, 
cork, statuary, and figures in wax, 
plaister, and marble; are all in- 
cluded in this subdivision, towhich 

C3 may 
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may be added the trades of boat- 
builders, cart-grease-makers, cork- 
cutters, vacriat flambeau, and 
Jamp-black-makers, hartshorn and 
witriol works, oil, silk, and linen 
manufacturers, and japanners. 
Such are the species into which 
insurances against fire are divided: 
and that our Teaders may form some 
estimate of the expence of insuring 
goods, &c, against loss or damage 
by fire, we have subjoined the fol- 
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lowing brief table, in which the 
different annual rates, payable at 
the British Fire-office in the Strand, 
may be seen at one view. -“Beside 
these rates, however, there isa duty 
of three shillings to be paid to go- 
vernment, for every policy of insur- 
ance where the sum insured does 
not amount to 10001.; and of six 
shillings, if it amount to 1000l. or 
upwards. 


Common. Hazardous. Doub. Hazard. 


Bs 
1000 
2000 
3000 
5000 


_ Any sum not exceeding 


When the sum insured is large, 
a higher premium per cent. is de- 
manded; and money, papers, pic- 
tures, gunpowder, and jewels, are 
excluded. —If an article be falsely 
. described, in order that it may be 
insured at a lower premium, the 
“policy is justly void. An insurance 
made on the same subject at diffe- 
rent offices, must be specified by 
indorsement on the policy ; and, 
in case of loss, the offices pay a sum 
in proportion; as well as all the 
expences incurred in attempting to 
extinguish fire, or to save goods, 
even though the endeavours should 
not be attended with success. And 
if- the value of an article be partial- 


ly insured, and receive damage by 


fire, the society is bound to make 
restitution only to the extent of the 
ir for which the premium is 


aid 
P eicn For lives : by virtue of which, 
op the demise of the party insured, 


per Cent. 
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asum of money becomes due to the 
person. for whose benefit the insu- 
rance was made. - In this respec 
also, several societies grant policies 
of insurance for certain premiums : 
and, though our limits do not allow 
us minutely to specify the rules and 
rates of computation which different 
associations have adopted, yet we 
think it will be useful to exhibit a 
few particulars relative to the pre- 
miums paid by persons, who insure, 
either their own lives, or those of 
others in which they have a certain 
interest. In the following table we 
have stated the rates of insurance 
on lives, fixed by the Westm1n- 
STER Socrery (No. 429, Strand), 
which was established:'in’1792: it 
is calculated to shew the premiums 
for insuring one hundred pounds, 
upon the life of a healthy ‘person, 
from the age of eight to sixty-seven 
years, within the limits of Europe, 
but not upon the seas, viz. 
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Premium per 
cent. for one 
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Premium per 
cent. per an- 
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Premium per 
cent. per an- 


year. num, for an num, for the 

insurance for | whole conti- 

: seven years. nuance of life. 

oe, ae Pe 8 Oe } Aas Oa 

8 to 14 017 9 OLAS ok eee 4 

20 | ty sacicae 19° 35 Rg a 

25 110 7 1°42 MY » eee ae 

30 Nie anak 1°14 il 213 4 

“ete 116 4 1 18 10 2 19 10 

40 a Me's 2°44] os lig ania | 

45 NS 2 10 10 3°27 11 

50 mig 2 a OS's 4 10 10 

55 > nec: aaa. %y 3 12 0 so se 

60 3191 a, eae Aah sade wel 

65 4°15 2 5.10 10 Feld 8 pees | 

66 Mai g © at | Si 1 ey 8 4 1 

67 55M G 65 2 8 12/1 
’ Thus, a life not exceeding the age of 30 years, may be] f. s. d, 
insured for 1001. to be paid in case of death within one pains 3 
ear, for. .- ° - - - ~ sedi - ; 
Within seven years, by paying annually till the insured i etd 
shall die, or the seven years be elapsed, ~ - 1 
Whenever the death shal] happen, by paying annually till } pine a 


that event - - 


Another method of insuring for 
the benefit of survivors, consists in 
paying an annual premium for a 
certain sum recoverable on the 
death of one person. named out of 
two; but, as this mode of securing 
a competency is doubtless more 
objectionable to the party that is 
obliged to pay the annual premium, 
than either the preceding simple, or 


Age. Lat, d. | 


10 Qazi 
15 pS 3 
20 pv el 
25 4 010 
30 4.811 
35 419 0 


' We have purposely omitted, in 
this table, the intermediate as well 


subsequent dow/le chance of obtain- 
ing an equitable reimbursement, 
we have been induced to subjoin 
the following table, which exhibits 
the premium of insurance of one 
hundred pounds, payable when 
either of two persons shall die with- 
in the limits of Europe, but not upon. 
the seas, Je 


J AgSh )onh .. fod. 
AOuN fos 11° @ 
45 Giri Fs eh 
50 7 nts 
55 8: 12/2 
8) 10 4 9 
67 IS DRS 


as the unequal ages of the parties 
whose lives are jointly insured ; 
because 
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because the reader will be enabled 
to form a sufficient idea of the dif- 
ferent rates, by comparing the pre- 
sent abstraét with that of the pre- 
ceeding calculation. — Lastly, the 
same duties are imposed by govern- 
ment for insurance on lives, as those 
we have mentioned against losses 
by fire. 

IN TEREST, implies the premium 
or sum, paid for the loan or use of 
money. 

The rate of legal interest has va- 
ried, and been progressively re- 
duced, during the last two centu- 
nies; accordingly as the quantity of 
specie has increased by accessions 
of trade, the intredution of paper- 
credit, and other circumstances. 
The stat. 37 Hen. VIII. c. 9, con- 
fined interest to ten per cent.; and 
likewise the stat. 13 Exiz. c. 8. 
But as, through the encouragement 
given in her reign to commerce, 
the nation became mote wealthy, 
the stat, 21 Jac. J. c.17, lowered 
it to eight per cent.; the 12 Car. 
iT. c. 13, tosix; and lastly, by the 
stat. 12 Ann, c. 16,§ 2, it was 
reduced to five per cent. yearly, 
which is at present the highest legal 
interest that can be taken. 

It is also enacted by the same 
Jaw, that if any person take, upon 
whatever-contract, either direétly 
or indirectly, more than five per 
cent. perannum, for the loan of 
money, goods, &c. he shall forfeit 
treble the value of the money, &c. 
thus advanced; one half of which 
belongs to the crown, and the 
other to the informer. 

If a contraét, which carries in- 
terest, be made in a foreign coun- 
try, the courts of justice in Britain 
will dire&t its payment, according 
to the law of that country in which 
the contract was made. And by 
stat. 14 Geo, Ill, c, 79, all mort- 
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gages and other securities upda 
estates, or other properties, in Ire- 
land, or the Plantations, bearing 
interest not exceeding six per cent. 
shall be legal, though executed in 
the kingdom of Great-Britain ; un- 
less the money Jent shall be known 
at the time to exceed the value of: 
the thing in pledge; in which case 
also, to prevent usurious contracts 
at home, under colour of foreign se- 
curities, the borrower shall forfeit 
treble the sum so borrowed. 
INTERFERING, a local dis- 
ease incident to horses. It arises. 
from various causes; and though 
this malady is sometimes constitu- 
tional in the animal, yet it is more 
frequently occasioned by an im- 
proper method of shoeing ; in can- 
sequence of which the ho se moves 
his hind feet so closely together, 
that hard scabs are gradually form- 
ed by their continual friGion, and 
the disorder at length is attended 
with halting or lameness. 
According to Professor Brap- 
LEY, inter. fering may be cured by 
a compound made of three parts of 
fresh sheep’s dung, and one part of 
rye or wheaten flour, well dried.— 
These ingredients should be form- 
ed into acake, then baked in an 
oven, and applied warm to the part 
affected, which will thus speedily 
heal ; or, it may be anointed 
with a mixture of turpentine, and 
verdigrease finely pulverized,~ by 
the use of which the scabs in ge- 
neral shortly disappear. 
INTERMENT. See Buriat; and 
Apparent Deara, vol. ti. p. 125. 
INTERMITTENT FeEvER. See 
AGUE. : 
INTESTINES, in anatomy, are 
those hollow membranous tubes of 
the human body, commonly term- 
ed the guts or Lowels, which ex- 
tend from the right orifice of the 
“stomach 
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stomach to the anus. They are 
gix times longer than the whole 
body, and by Nature destined to 
receive the chyme, or the aliment, 
so called after it is converted into 
a kind of pulp, which they retain 
fora time; then to mix it with the 
intestinal juice and bile, to separate 
and propel the chyle into the milk- 
vessels, and to eliminate the excre- 
ments. 

The intedtines are extr emely ir- 
ritable. If one of. the bowels be 
slightly cut, the edges of the wound 
retract equally; and if it be pene- 
trated or cut through, they curl 
themselves back so as to envelope 
the upper parts; and the inside is 
thus compietely turned outwards. 
For an account of the constituent 
parts and denominations of the in- 
testines, the reader will consult the 
article Appomen.—See also, In- 
FLAMMATION of the BowE-s. 

INTOXICATION is a term ex- 
pressing that depravity of human 
nature, which requires no farther 
explanation, as it 1s but too ‘often 
practised both by the vulgar, and 
those whose professions lead us to 
expect a very ditferefé)condu€t. 

Having already exposed the mo- 
ral turpitnde of DRuNKENNESsS, 
under that article, we shall now 
point out a few of the consequences 
that necessarily. result from the 
bratal indulgence in that odious 
vice. 

The state of intoxication: greatly 
resembles that of an incipient palsy 
or apoplexy. » Inebriated persons 
stagger in all directions; they 
stammer; every thing appears 
double ; their tongue is in a man- 
ner paralytic, and they are deprived 
of the faculty of speech. This im- 
becility extends to the mind, which 
is thus rendered totally incapable 


of reflection, As the brainis over> 
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charged with blood, the vessels 
pressing on that part are very liable 
to burst, from the least accidental 
concussion; and the unfortunate 
victim of such’ folly may expire, 
while he remains insensible of his 
danger. Hence he ought to be 
conveyed inte a cool rather than 
warm room, and placed between 
blankets, with his head consider- 
ably raised; but the legs should be 
in a pendent situation, and the feet 
bathed in lukewarm water. Every 
tight ligature of the shirt, waist- 
band, garter, &c. must be imme- 
diately relaxed, and diluent drinks, 
such as barley or rice-water, plen- 


fifully given, though in small por- 


tions. Next, a gentle emetic is to 
be introduced, and the throat sti- 
mulated with a feather dipped in 
oil: . after vomiting, the patient 
generally falls into a profound 
sleep, from which he awakes weak, 
trembling, and affected with a vio- 
lent heart-burn, and acidity of the 
stomach ; especially if wine has 
been the favourite liquor. To re- 
move the Jatter complaint, calcined 
magnesia may be taken with ad- 
vantage, and afterwards moderate 
draughts of negus, or coffee,’ Ple- 
thoric individuals, however, will 
better consult their health, by 
drinking cold water only, which is 
one of the must salutary restora- 
tives : and during the fit of intoxi- 
cation, it will sometimes be neces- 
sary to open a vein; an expedient 
which may rescue such persons 
from the brink of destruction, But; 
if they have been inebriated by 
ardent liquors, so that a vapour or 
smoke proceeds from their mouths, 
equal quantities of milk and bar- 


ley- water ought to be instantly 


poured in; or, where these liquids 
could not be easily procured, the 
fresh urine of a healthy subject has 

~ been 
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been found to afford an excellent 
substitute, . Norcan there be any 
reasonable objection against this 
remedy, im cases of a: desperate 
and degrading nature. 

Instead of expatiating on the 
long train of miseries ‘and painful 
disorders with, which habitual in- 
toxication is seoner or Jater at- 
tended, and of which we'treat in 
the alphabetical order of human 
maladies, we shail conclude in the 
words of the philosophic S5Haxe- 
SPEARE, Who very pertinently re- 


marks, that,“ Drink provokes or 


stimulates the desire, but it takes 
away the performence.” 
JOHN’ssWORT, or Saint 
Joun's-worrt, Lypertcum, hotvia 
genus of plants comprising sixty+ 
three species, nine of which. ar 
natives ct Britain. Of these, die 
principal is: the perforatum, Com- 
mon, or Perforated Saint John’s- 
wort, growing to the height» of 
eighteen inches, in thickets, woods, 
hedges and on dyy banks : it flowers 
in the months of July and August. 
This plant is, eaten. by goats, 
cows, and: sheep, but is refused 
by horses and hogs. Its medicinal 
virtues are not accurately deter- 
mined. The leaves, however, when 
given in substance, are said to de- 
stroy worms; and the semi-pella- 
cid.dots found on them, yield, on 
distillation, an» essential oil. In 
Sweden, the flowers are used to 
impart a; purple tinge to spirits ; 
and the whole plant, when dried, 
and boiled in alum-~water, com- 
municates yellow or brown-red 
shades to yarm. The seed-bearing 
tops contain afine red colour, that 
appears on. friction between the 
fingers, and more than any other 
big 9 en: resembles the gwm-lac. 
‘JOINT, generally speaking, sig- 
‘nifies the jun&ture of two or more 
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things : it is also.applied to the hee 
man frame, i in which case the joints 
areanatomically calledarticulations. 

The joints, like other parts of . 
the body, are subjeGto a variety 
of disorders, such as sprains, rheu~ 
matism, &c. of which we treat m 
their respective order. We shall, 
therefore, briefly mention a patent 
granted in 1796, to Mr. Fraweis 
Lowwnopss, for anew invented ma- 
chine, called Gymmnasticon, which. 
is peculiarly caleulated for exer- 
cising the joints and muscles. The 
whole frame may be constructed 
of, wood only, or) conjointly with 
metals, of any shape or dimen+- 
sions, so arranged,’ by means 6f 
cranks, fly-wheels, and treading- 
boards, as to give motion, both 
voluntary and: involuntary, to’ the 
joints, limbs, and mouscles of the 
human body, . As,’ however, this 
patent is unexpired, and cannot be 
satisfactorily explained, without the 
aid of an engraving, we refer the 
inquisitive reader to the 6th vol. of 
the Repertory of Arts and Manu~ 
Juctures, where it is fully specified, 

JOURNAL, or Drary, pro- 
perly signifi@s a day-book, register, 
or account of particular circume 
stances occurring daily, and de- 
serving to be noted. 

Journals are of extensive utility, 
in’ an economical point. of view ; 
‘and we are convinced, that all per- 
sons engaged in any active pur 
suits, especially those of rural and 
domestic economy, would -avoid 
many inconveniencies, by keeping 
regular accounts, This object, we 
conceive, might be easily attained, 
by arranging the pages, ruled with 
columns, and pointing out the 
names of workmen, together with 
the several days of the week, in 
which the duration and nature of 
the work done, and the industry 
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wr idleness of labourers, might at 
once be exhibited, by means of 
simple characters. To these may 
be added four columns; one spe- 
cifying the rate or price of the la- 
pour per day, another containing 
the number of days, and length of 


time individuals have respectively - 


worked ; a third, for the sum total 
due to them ;. and the last for the 
insertion of occasional remarks, 
_ This plan is well adapted to ge- 
meral purposes ; but those who wish 
to avail themselves of an useful 
form, solely calculated for agricul- 
tural affairs, will find an excellent 
plan engraven in the 17th vol. of 
Aanals “of Agriculture. ‘ 
JOURNAL “also. denotes a critical 
account of literary performances. 
Of this kind we have several 
smonthly publications, » ei in 
general, do ‘stri&t justice to. the 
works-that pass under review. In 
the present state of society, how- 
ever, it has often been seriously 
lamented, that any journal should 
be.made subservient to party prin- 
ciples ; especiallly where religion 
or politics are concerned. Hence 
it has frequently been suggested, 
that, instead of anonymously. un- 
dermining the reputation of literary 


works, and injuring literary pro- 


perty, reviewers qugt, on stich 
occasions, to aifix their signature 
to every critique, and support ther 
strictures by fair quotations select- 
ed from the book which is sub- 
mitted to their judgment. ‘Thus, 
their criticisms would become less 
dangerous, but more authentic ve- 
hicles of information. The cha- 
racter of anew work would like- 
wise claim greater attention, from 
those who are in any degree ac- 


quainted with the merits of the 


reviewer : and, though a plan. of 
this nature may piPably> at first, 


. 
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mect with many objections, especi- 

ally by those authors and publishers 
hic are supposed to live upon 
friendly terms with the dictators 
of the secret tribunal; yet we hesi- 
tate not to say, that many and 


. great advantages would eventually 


result from this candid and impar~ 
tial measure. On the other hand, 
it is maintained, that the free re- 
public of letters, by disclosing the 
names of critics, would be de- 
prived of numerous. valuable ob- 
servations, which are equally point- 
ed. and instructive :—this powerful 
objection, however, appears to be 
inconclusive ;, because impartial 
justice is the first. maxim of every 
moral institution. Besides, anony-~ 
mous. writers, when infiuenced by 
party-zeal (as frequently happens), 
possess an undue advantage over 
authors who risk their reputation 
before a discerning public; and, 
according to general principles of 
equity, every man has a right to 
know his enemy, provided he does 
not ;conceal himself in an ambus- 
cade 
OY, one of the. most power- 
ful mental emotions, accompanied 
with an. extraordinary degree of 
pleasure. The effet, of this sen- 
sation, i not too, violent, invigo- 
rates.the whoie animal frame, and 
facilitates te cure of diseases. 
. Sudden joy, however, is often 
as. injurious as the. operation of 
either, grief or. terror;, and many 
instances are recorded, in which 
the precipitate communication of 
unexpected news: has proved im- 
meliately fatal. In, order.to pre- 
vent so dreadful a misfortune, such 
5 Maio ought not, to be im- 
parted, till the person to whom it 
relates, has been ,cautiously ap- 
prised, and thus prepared to un- 
dergo the yarious, emotions and 
sensations 
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sensations that necessarily arise in 
an-organized system. Hence we 
should fortify the mind equ ually, 
for encountering the most agreea- 
ble as well as the most disastrous 
tidings, 

‘IPECACUANHA, a medicinal 
root imported from the West In- 
dies.. There are three kinds dis- 
tinguished by the eye, namely, the 
ash-coloured, or grey, brown, and 
white; but the first of these is 
justly preferred ; for it is more 
efficacious than the white, and less 
violent in its operation than the 
brown sort. 

The ash-coloured ipecacuanha, 
as imported from Peru, is a small 
wrinkled root, bent and contorted 
into a great variety of figures; its 
cortical part is compact, brittle, and 
on breaking, presents a “smooth, 
resinous surface; it has little smell, 
. but a somewhat bitter and sub- 


acrid taste, so that it covers the 


tongue with a kind of mucilage. 
According to Gzorrroy, Nev- 
MANN, Date, and Sir Haws 
SLoaNnE, the roots of a kind of 
dog’s bane (apocynum), are fre- 
quently substituted for the genuine 
ipeeacuanha, and have in yarious 
instances produced fatal effects, 
But, if the above-mentioned cha- 
racters be attended to, accidents of a 
similar nature mayeasily be obviated. 
Ipecacuanha is one of the safest 
and mildest emetics, and possesses 
this peculiar advantage, that it 
passes off by the skin or bowels, if 
it should not operate by vomiting, 
In dysenteries, it is almost a spe- 
eific, and often contributes to per- 
form a cure in a very few days, 
When given in powder, its action 
is more certain than in any other 
form: hence it is now employed 
in many diseases, where full vo- 
muting is indicated ; for which pur- 
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pose from 15 to 25 grains are pre- 
scribed for a full dose. It is also 
beneficially administered in very 
small doses, so as neither to operate 
by vomiting, purging, nor sweat- 
ing; for instance, a third or fourth 
att of a grain, to be taken every 
half-hour or oftener, with a view 
to vellicate the intestinal canal, and 
by its nauseating effect, to give'a 
different tone to the action of the 
stommach and bowels. Thus, it is 
recommended to be given in the 
paroxysm of spasmodic asthma, as 
wel] as in obstinate coughs ; and 4 
dose of 3 or 4 grains every morn- 
ing, ih chronical asthmatic cases. 

IRON, the hardest and most 
extensively useful of the imperfe& 
metals : it is naturally of a livid, 
whitish-grey colour, and found in 
great abundance in various parts of 
the world, both in a pure state, and 
intermixed with other fossil matters, 

The iron manufactured in Great 
Britain is obtained from three dif- 
ferent kinds of ores: 1. The Lan- 
cashire ore, thus denominated from 
the county where it abounds; be- 
ing very heavy; of a fibrous tex- 
ture; a dark purple colour, in- 
clining to black; and lodged in 
veins like other metals. 2. The 
bog ore, which resembles a deep 
yellow clay, and has probably been 
deposited by some ferruginous ri- 
vulets: it is found in strata from 
12 to 20 inches thick, and of vari- 
ous breadth. 3. fron stones, of an 
irregular shape, which frequently 
lie in beds of great extent, and, 
like other stony masses, are some- 
times intersecied with seams or 
veins of pit-coal. 

After the ore is dug out.of the 
earth, it is crushed in 4 mill, and 
washed in a stream, in order to 
separate the grosser particles of 
earth, Next, it is melted in fur- 

nacés, 
e 
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Waces, heated with coke, char- 
coal, peat, or turf; near the bot- 
tom of which, by means of a tap- 
hole, the liquid metal is discharged 
into furrows made in a_ bed of 
sand, The larger mass, which set- 
tles in the main furrow, is called 
by the workmen, a sow; and the 
smaller ones, pigs of i thon: Stoves, 
piace &c. are “formed by casting 
adles full of the rough metal into 
pipet moulds made of sifted sand. 
n this state it is called cast-iron ; 
but, if cooled too hastily, it be- 
comes brittle, and is apt to crack 
like unannealed glass: it is not 
malleable, and is so hard as to resist 
the file. With a view to improve 
it, the raw iron is now melted down 
a Rana time in another furnace, 
where a strong blast of air is im- 
pelled on the surface of the metal ; 
in consequence of which its fu- 
sion is considerably facilitated, and 
the iron concretes into a mass call- 
ed a loop, that is conveyed beneath 
a large hammer raised by the mo-. 
tion of a water-wheel. The metal 
is there beaten into a thick square 
form, again heated so as nearly to 
melt it, “and then forged. By re- 
peating this process, the iron is 
fendered perfectly malleable, and 
at length formed into bars for sale. 
Lately, however, cast-iron has 
been reduced to a state of mallea- 
bility, by passing it through rollers, 
instead of forging it, For this ya- 
luable improvement we are in- 
debted to Mr. Henry Cort, of 
Gosport, who in the year 1783, 
obtained a patent for preparing, 
welding, and working various sorts 


of iron, by means of machinery, 


&c.—As, however, this specifica- 
tion would be intelligible only to 
iron manufaCturers, the inquisitive 


teader will consult the 3d vol. of 


_ the Repertory of Arts, Sc. Xet 
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justice requires us to observe, that 
the raw, or cast-iron is, By Mr. 
Cort’s process, perfectly freed 
from those impurities which are 
not discharged by the common me- 
thods of rendering this metal mal- 
Teable ; and that it has been proved 
by experience to be equal, and, in 
some cases, superior, to the best 
Swedish iron. As Mr. C.’s patent 
is now expired, we trust it will be 

generally adopted at Birmingham, 
Carron, Colebrook-Dale, and the 
other iron manufaétories of Britain ; 
because the meial thus freated. 
may not only be procured at +a 
cheaper rate than it is sold at pre- 
sent, but a saving will be made of 
one million sterling per annum, 
which is now paid to Sweden and 
Russia for bars, while we possess 
a sufficient quantity of the raw 
materials, which may. be worked. 
at home to that amount. 

Beside the cast and forged iron, 
there is an intermediate state, in 
which that metal is soft and tough, 
This is called sreex, and is usually 


-made from the best forged iron, by 


cementation with certain inflam- 
mable matters: some account of 
thé process will be inserted in its 
alphabetical series. 

Iron being of sueh essential ser- 
vice fora oreat variety of purposes, 
several persons have obtained ex-. 
clusive privileges for different in- ’ 
ventions to which it may be ap-. 
plied.—Among these, the patent 
granted to Mr. Jonaruan Tay~ 
LOR (now expired) for casting oval- 
bellied pots, and nealing, turning, 
and finishing the same, &e.; then 
Mr. RowLanpBurpon’s, in 1705, 
fora method of making, uniting, 
and applying cast-iron blocks, to 
be substituted for key-stones, in- 
the construction of arches; and 
Mr. Jonw WILKINSON’s, in 1794,, 

for 
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for making cast metal or pig iron 
from the ore, and manufacturing it 
into bar, or any other malleable 
iron, deserve particular notice.— 
The reader will find these, together 
with the various patents relative to 
the iron manufactory, minutely de- 
scribed in the different volumes of 
he Repertory of Arts and Manu- 
factures. 

Beside its utility as a material 
for implements of agriculture, &c. 
iron is eminently adapted to the 
purpose of dyeing cotton. From the 
various experiments made by Cap- 
TAL, it appears that the oxyd of 
iron: has so Bree, an affinity for cot- 
ton thread, that if the Jatter be im- 
mersed in a saturated solution of 
this metal in any acid, it assumes 
instantaneously a chamoy-yellow 
colour, which becomes more or less 
deep, according to the strength of 
the liquors, and the length of time 


it has been exposed to the air. The’ 


colour thus communicated is fixed; 
resists both air and water, and also 
alkaline leys; noris its durability 
in the least affected by washing it 
with soap ; which, on the contrary, 
imparts to it additional brightness. 


The oxyd of iron, if tect nitared on 
J ’ f 


any. stuff, easily’ unites with the 
fawn colour obtained from vege- 
table astringents; and, by varying 
the strength of the soda, oe ‘or 
other mordants employed in dye- 
ing, an infinity of shades may be 
produced. © Thus, by means of a 
boiling heat, the oxyd of iron may 
be more intimately combined with 
the astringent principle. 
eolours may likewise be rendered 
brown, as they are susceptble of a 
variety of shades, from a bright 
grey to a deep black tint; by simply 
passing the cotton impregnated 
with astringent vegetable matter, 
through a solution of iron,. 


These 
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When lone aloes to the alr, 
iron 1s very liable fo become rusty, 
especially in moist situations : hence 
an effectual method of preserving 
it bright, still remains to be disco- 
vered. Various compositions have 
indeed been contrived for this pur~ 


pose ; but none appears to be more 


serviceable than common oil, though 
its use is on many occasions both 
troublesome and disagreeable. To 
obviate these inconveniencies, it has 
been reconimended to heat the iron 
to such a degree, that it cannot be 
touched without burning the hand, 
then to varnish it with new white 
wax, and expose it to the fire, tilt 
the wax is completely imbibed by 
the metal, which should next be 
rubbed over with a piece of serge. 
—According to others, this metal 
may be perfectly secured from the 
effects of rust, by plunging it, 
while red-hot, “into linseed-oil, 
which is suffered to drop off till 
it become dry, and then wiping 
the iron with a clean cloth. Thus 
a black crust or varnish is formed, 
which renders it impervious to 
moisture. Again, others pour melt- 
ed lead into the oil, before it is ap-~ 
plied to the heatec iy ron; but both 
preparations require a considerable 
deeree of skilland precaution. 
Tron, when imported in British 
ships from the United States of 
America, is exempt from duty ; 
but if it be brought in American 
Liga 5, it is liable to’ a duty of 
..7id. per ton, and 10s. 10d. 
per ton for convoy- ‘duty. —Thesum 
of 10s. 103d. is paid on iron, whe- 
ther in rods, or drawn, or ham- 
mered less than three-fourths of 
an inch square, if imported: from 
Russia in British ships ; but, if in, 
foreign bottoms, it is subject to 
the duty of 11s. 33d. per cwt. 
ta medicine, iton is chiefly em- | 
ployed, 
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‘ployed as a tonic and corroborant + 
‘when properly prepared, it is given 
with advantage in diseases pro- 
ceeding from laxity and inactivity 
of the digestive organs, such as 
indigestion, flatulency, colic, &c, 
It -is also of considerable service’ 


- in hypochondriacal affections, in- 


_termittent, tertian, quartan, and 
other fevers; but it seldom agrees 
‘swith either bilious or plethoric con- 
stitutions, and is, like all active 
drags, much abused by quacks and’ 
other pretenders, who should not 
be suffered to trifle with the health 
and lives of the multitade. 
[RoN-MOULDS, are spots on 
linen, occasioned by its exposure 
to damp situations, and also by 
ink accidentally dropped on the 
cloth. ‘They may be removed by 
moistening the stained part, sprink- 
ling it with a small quantity of the 
essential salt of lemons; after which 
the linen is to be rubbed over a 
pewter plate, and the blot washed 
out with warm water. But a less 
expensive method consists in wet- 
ting the spot, applying to ita few 
drops of spirit of salt, or lemon 
juice; then rubbing it for a mi- 
nute or longer between the fingers, 
while it is carefully held over a 
hot smoothing iron, or a bason 
filled with boiling water, the steam 
of which greatly facilitates the re- 
moval of the stains, 
IRRIGATION, signifies the 
watering, or artificial flooding of 
Jand. ) 
The principal object in irrigating 
the soil, is a proper supply of wa- 
ter; and, if that fluid abound with 
mud, the land will be more per- 
manently improved, than by con- 
duGing a clear spring over its sur-. 
face : hence it is certain, that if the 
liquor colle¢ted in farm-yards, the 
washings of different sinks, ditches, 
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and the’ drains of ‘the ‘contiguous - 
fieids, conid be conveyed! into the 
common stream, the water would 
acquire‘a more fertilizing property. 

Bat, in’ order to manage this, 
important branch of ritval economy 
with stccess, it will be’ requisite. 
previously to’ ascertain, ‘whether 
the stream wil] admit of a tempo- 
rary wear or dam being constructed, 
across it; whether the water can 
be raised to such a height as to 
overflow a particular spot, without 
injuring the contiguous land; and 
whether it can be drawn off with 
the same facility as it is com-. 
ducted-on the soil. If these ob- 
jects can be attained, the process of 
irrigation may be undertaken in the 
following manner : 

When the descent cannot be de- 
termined with tolerable precision 
by the eye, an accurate level of the 
ground must be taken, and the 
most elevated part compared with 
the height of the stream to be em- 
ployed.” The instrament-used for 
this purpose, is called a waters 
level; and, as the common ma- 
chines are but imperfe@ly adapted 
to the purpose, we have subjoined 
the following representation of a 
simple implement for taking level's, 


_ contrived by Dr. James ANDER- 


SON; as it has been recommended 
to the notice of the public, by the 
Board of Agriculture. 
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It consists of two legs of corhrion 
deal, Aand B, about twelve feet in 
length, which are joined together 
at the top, and connected below by 
a cross bar; 4s dbove delineated. 
From the angle at the top, a plum- 
met C, is suspended by a small 
ccord; which, when a mark. is 
made in the middle of the con- 
necting bar, and the two. legs are 
‘perfectly straight, will strike such 
mark, so that the level may be 
easily ascertained. 

In the practical use of this in- 
strument, Dr. ANDERSON direéts 
a wooden pin, on which one of the 
legs of the frame may rest, to be 
driven into the ground at the level 
of the water, where the irrigation 
is intended te commence. The 
other leg is then to be brought 
round, till it touch the ground, on 
a level with the top of such pin, 
when another is te be driven in. 
After the level has in this man- 
ner been, perfe&tly adjusted, the last 
mentioned pin is to be employed as 
a rest for one foot, and the other 
turned about, till the level is found 
in the same manner. Thus, the 
precise direction which the stream 
should take will at once be dis- 
covered, without any trouble, or 
incurring any additional expence 
by digging through heights or fill- 
ing up cavities. 

The level being taken as. di+ 
rected, a wide ditch is to be cut 
as near to the dam as possible, that 
the water may be conveyed to the 
highest part of the meadow ; the 
sides and banks of the ditch being 
uniformly kept at an equal height, 
and elevated about three inches 
above the surface. Where the 
meadow is extensive, and the. soil 
uneven, it-.wiljl be necessary to 
have three works or dams in diffe- 
rent direGtions, each of which 
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should be five feet in width, if the 
meadow contain fifteen acres ; siti 
the highest part be the most distant 
from the stream. A ditch, ten feet 
wide,- and three in depth, will, in 
general, be fully adequate to over- 
flow ten acres of land; and if 
there be three works or dams in 
a meadow, and jflood-hatches, or 
flood-gates, be placed at the mouth 
of each, when the water is not 
sufficient to irrigate the whole soil 
at once, it may be performed at 
three different periods ; by taking 
out one of the hatches or gates for 
the space of ten days, at the ex- 
piration of which it is to be let 
down, and the other two taken up 
alternately fora similar. period s 
thus each division will receive a 
proper share of water in its turn, 
and derive from it equal benefit. 

Where the fall of the meadow 
renders it practicable, the bottom 
of the first work should be made 
as deep as the bed of the river ; 
because the water, in. proportion 
to its depth, will carry a larger. or 
smaller quantity of mud with it; 
and consequently fertilize the soil 
in a more or less effectual manner. 
Small ditches, or troughs, ought 
likewise to be cut from the works 
at right angles,’ about 12 yards 
apart from each other, and their 
breadth should be adequate to the 
distance to which the water is to 
be conveyed: thus a trough two 
feet in width, and one foot deep; 
will irrigate a surface twelve yardg 
wide, and forty feetin length.  ~ 

It will, however, be requisite to 
provide the ditches with occasional 
flood-gates. or sluices, especially 
when the water is rapid, in order 


to keep it sufficiently high to flow 


through the perforations in the 
gates, or over the sides. Between 
every second trough, a drain is to 

be 
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be ¢ut at equal distances in a 
parallel direftion, and of a proper 
depth for receiving all the water 
which overflows the adjacent lands, 
and conduéting it to the principal 
drain with such rapidity, as to keep 
the whole stream in constant mo- 
tion. For, if it be suffered to stag- 
nate, it will be productive of the 
worst consequences; as the turf 
would bécome rotten, the soil be 
soaked without being ameliorated, 
and the land produce only coarse 
grass, rushes, or other - aquatic 
weeds. ‘ ; 

Where the meadows are cold, 
flat, and swampy, the width of the 
bed, that is, of the intermediate 
space between the trough and drain, 
ought never to exceed six yards. 
In such cases, the Jand cannot be 
too much intersected, especially 
when there is an abundant supply 
of water. The fall of the bed in 
every meadow ought to be in the 
proportion of one inch to each foot ; 
for a rapid current always contri- 
butes to produce fine and sweet 
herbage; but the water ought never 
to flow more than two inches, nor 
less than one inch deep, except 
during the summer months. 

Such is the method of irrigation 
practised in Gloucestershire, and 
likewise, with very few variations, 
in the counties of Wilts, Dorset, 
Cambridge, Hants, &c. Its advan- 
tages, indeed, are so important that, 
_ we trust, no rational agriculturist 
will hesitate to adopt the practice 
ef floating land throughout Britain, 
inevery situation where a command 
of water can be obtained.—Com~ 
mon meadows are not only enrich- 
ed, but those of a swampy nature 
are consolidated by means of the 
mud conveyed on them. They are 
also protected from the effects of 
frost by the flowing water, or by 
. NO. 1X.—VOL, Ill, 
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tlie ice when it is frozen; hence 
the roots of grass remain unaffe@ted: 
by the cold, and excellent crops are 
thus preduced so early, as to be 
of infinite service for spring food, 
before the natural grass appears. 

By irrigation, good pasturage 
may be procured in the beginning 
of Maich; and, if the season be 
mild, much earlier, This crop is 
particularly excellent for feeding 
such cattle as have been hardly 
wintered; and so great are the 
benefits attending the flooding of 
lands, that the farmers of Glouces- 
tershire are enabled to commeneeé 
the making of cheese, at least one 
month earlier than those who do 
not possess the same opportunity. 
The utility of watering land is still 
farther evinced by this circum- 
statice, that from the great for- 
wardness of grass, the feeding be- 
tween the months of March and 
May is worth one guinea per acre ;_ 
in June one acre will yield two tons 
of hay; and the after-grass may 
always be estimated at twenty shil- 
lings, whether the summer be wet 
or dry.~—The expence of irrigation. 
is computed at from 31. to 6], per 
acre. 

Latid may be floated at any pe- 


riod. of the year. In the months of 


December and January, the chief 
care consists in keeping the soil 
sheltered by the water from the 
severity of frosty nights. It. will, 
however, be necessary to expose 
the surface to the air every ten 
days, or fortnight, during the win- 
ter, by laying it as dry as possible 
for a few days; and to discontinue 
the flooding, whenever the land is 

covered with a sheet of ice. 
In February, greater attention is 
required ; for, if the water be suf« 
fered to flow over the meadow for 
several days in succession, a white 
} scum 
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scum will be generated, which is 
very pernicious to the grass; and, 
if the water be drawn off, and the 
land. exposed to a severe frosty 
night, without being previously 
dried for a whole day, the greater 
part of the tender plants will be to- 
tally destroyed. 

In the beginning of March, the 
evass on well-flooded meadows will, 
in general, be so forward as to fur- 
nish abundant pasturage ;. when 
the water should be drained for the 
space of a week, that the soil may 
become firm, before heavy cattle 
be allowed to graze on such land : 
these, however, if the season be 
cold, ought to be supplied with a 
little hay every night, during the 
first week. 

In the month of April, the grass 
may be eaten down closely ; but 
no cattle should be turned in later ; 
as otherwise the crop of hay will 
be much impaired; the grass be- 
come soft or woolly ; and conse- 
quently its value be considerably 
diminished. 

In the Beginning of May, the 
water is again thrown over the soil 
for a few days, in order to moisten 
it ; but the practice ought on no 
account to be continued during the 
summer; for it has an unfavourable 
effect on the after-math; and pro- 
duces in sheep fed on it, the dis- 
order called the rot. 

Many other advantages arise 
from irrigation; but, as our limits 
admit -only of giving an outline, 
we refer those readers who are de- 
sirous to acquire farther informa- 


tion relative to this interesting 


branch of rural economy, to Mr. 
G. Boswext’s Treatise on Water- 
ing Meadows, &c. (Svo. 2s. Od. 
1780), in which 'the necessary im- 
plements, and terms employed in 
irrigation, are explained and illus- 
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trated with engravings; as like= 
wise to Mr, Wricurt'’s drt of 
Floating Land, &c. (2d edit. 8vo- 
Hatchard, 1799, pp. 95, 3s. 6d.) ; 
where the subject is perspicuously 
treated, and objections are ably 
answered, 

IRRITABILITY, denotes that 
essential property of animals, in 
consequence of which their fibres, 
on being touched, contra& or be- 
come short, in a greater or less 
degree. 

Chemists have lately endeavours 
ed to shew, that all animal and 
vegetable irritability originates from 
the oxygen, which is inbaled by the 
lungs, or respired by the leaves, or 
absorbed by the roots. And as re- 
spiration is every’ minute requisite 
tothe support of animal life, Dr, 
Darwin conjeCures that some 


_ thing immediately necessary to their 


existence, is acquired by the lungs 
of animals from the atmosphere, 
rather than from the food they di-~ 
gest ; and that this nameless some- 
thing, perhaps oxygen, ‘is mixed 
with the blood, and again separated 
from it by the spinal marrow, after 
having undergone certain changes 
in the course of its circulation, or 
seeretion. In a similar manner, he 
considers: it as probable that the 
spirit of vegetation may be derived 
from that source, namely, the un- 
combined oxygen of the air, which 
is respired by the upper surfaces of 
the leaves, and not from that which 
is absorbed by roots, im a more 
combined state: farther, that thig 
oxygen is again separated from the | 
juices by the sensorius, or brain, 
of each individual bud, after having 
undergone some change in its pas- 
sage through the'secretory vessels., 
A long-continued, unusual, or 
unnatural stimulation of vegetable 
fibres, by an increase of heat, ex- 
re hausts 


{ 
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hatists the spirit of vegetation : 


hence a slighter degree of cold will. 


_ destroy such fibres; because, after 
having been excited for a consider- 
able time by a more powerful sti- 
mulus; they will cease to act on the 
application of one that is weaker, 
so that in consequence of hot days, 
tender plants are more liable to 
perish from the coldness of the 
night. For this reason, gardeners 
inthe more northern climates, shel- 
ter both the flowers of apricots and 
the tender vegetables, during the 
spring-frosts, from the. meridian 
sup, as weil as from the destructive 
cold of the night, which is general- 
ly the most intense about one hour 
before sun-rise. 

_ Int.e hot days of the month of 
June, 1798, Dr. Darwin twice 
observed several rows of garden- 
beans to become quite sickly; and 
some of them even died, in conse- 
guence of being irrigated for one 
er two hours with water from an 
adjowing canal. This circumstance 
he attributes to the sudden appli- 
cation of cold, after tie plants had 
been greatly enteebled, and de- 
prived of their irritability by .the 
excessive heat of the season, ra- 
ther than to the too copious water- 
ing of the dry soil. Some vege- 
tables, however, such. as straw- 
berries, onions, &e. which were 
equally exhausted, are less liable 
to be thus injured, and even re- 
ceive benefit from occasional irri- 
gation in dry and sultry weather. 


On the contrary, the spirit of 


vegetation acquires additional vi- 
porte if plants have been exposed 
ora considerable time to a less 
than usual degree of heat; but, if 
_ they be suddenly removed from a 


cold to a warm piace, they will. 


_ experience a similar fate with those 
hapless persons, te whose frozen 
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liitths siden heat was iiipradent= 
ly applied: thas, too great in- 


crease of aftion occasions inflams 


mation, which is generally suc4 
ceeded by mortification and death, | 
This fact has been ascertained and’ 
confirmed by the experiments of. 
M. Van Ustar, who kept twa 
species of the spurge, or wartwort, 
namely, the Euphortia Peplus, and 
Esula, L. secluded from. the light: 
and heat, with a view to render 
them more irritable : on €xposing 
these plants afterwards to a meri- 
dian sun, they became grangren= 
ous, and in a short time decayed. 
The increased, or diminished, de- 
gree of irritability in plants, is by 
Dr. Darwin attributed to their 
previous habits, with respec to 
the stimulus of greater or less heat, 
Thus, the periois at which veg-ta- 
bles thrive in the spring, appear to 
be greatly influenc-d by their ac 
quired habits; as well as by their 
present sensibility to beat: hence 
potatoes will germinate in a much 
cooler temperature during , the 
spring than in autumn; hence also, 
the vernal months are the most fas 
vourable to the process of making 
good mait ; because the barley will 
then sprout with a less degree of 
heet than at any other season. i 
The irritability of plants has been 
discovered to be greater in_ the 
morning than at noon, and less in 
the evening than at mid-day; 
though it is considerably augment« 
ed during cool and rainy weather, 
Ina similar manner, the limbs. of 
animals acquire, a greater scmsibi« 
lity of heat, after having been ex- 
posed to the cold: thus, t.e hands, 
after immersing them for a short 
time in snow, glow with warmth 
on entering the house ;—and. the 
late celebrated, SpALLANZANI ob- 
served several animals and in- 
D 2 sects, 
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sects, that conceal themselves un-.. 


der ground in a torpid state during 
the winter, and enjoy the genial 
warmth of the spring, again to 
disappear at a season when the 
heat of the atmosphere was much 
higher than on their first emerging 
from their subterraneous abode. 

* From these considerations, Dr. 
Darwin infers, that such plants as 
are sheltered in a warm room, dur- 
ing the winter, ought to be occa- 
sionally exposed to a cooler atmos- 
phere, in order to increase their ir- 
ritability ; otherwise their growth 
in the succeeding spring’ will be 
much'retarded. For the same rea- 


son, the continual vicissitudes of 


the air and weather are essentially 
necessary to mankind ; as the fre- 
quent changes of heat and cold 
have an obvious tendency to pre- 
serve or restore their irritability, 
and consequently the activity of the 
system. Hence not only the health 
and energy of men dre more conspi- 
euous in our variable climate, but 
their longevity is comparatively 
greater than on those tropical con- 
tinents, which experience botha 
more considerable degree of heat, 
and a more steady atmosphere. 

Iscuury. See URINE. 

ISINGLASS, or Ichthyocolla, a 
preparation from different species 
of a Russian fish, called sturgeon, 
of which we have given some ac- 
ceunt in the article Caviare. It 
may also be produced from. the 
air-bladders of the cod, or gadus, 
-as well as from those of other fish 
inhabiting fresh waters. 

The method of making isinglass 
_ was for ages kept a secret with the 
Russians, but has lately been dis- 
¢overed: we extract the following 
process from the 63d vol. of the 
PhilosophicalTransaétions :—First, 
‘the sinewy parts of the fish are 
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boiled in water, till they are dis« 
solved; then the viscid liquor is’ 
strained, and suffered tocool. When’ 
cold, the fat is carefully taken off, ° 
the liquor again boiled to a due con=* 
sistence, then cut in pieces and | 
rolled into a semi-circular twist, im’ 

which state they are suspended on’ 

a string, till’ careful ly dried. : 

The sounds ‘or air-bladders of 
fresh-water fish, in general, are- 
the most transparent, flexible; and * 
delicate substances, and cotise- 
quently furnish the finest isinglass. ” 
But the intestines’ and peritoneun’ 
of the fish constitute inferior ‘sorts 
of this article, denominated d00h,” 
and ordinary staple. The belugas,. 
being the largest and most plenti- 
ful fish in the Russian rivers, yield 
the greatest quantity of this animal 
slue, which, on account of its’ 
strength, is preferred to all other, 
kinds, 

Isinglass is most successfully pres 
pared in the summer; as frost 
changes its colour, deprives it of 
weight, and impairs its gelatinous 
principle. but the forms into which 
itis twisted by the Russians, are 
useless, and frequently injurious 
to its native qualities. These pe-. 
culiar shapes were probably adopt- 
ed with a view to conceal the real 
substance, and thus to preserve 
the monopoly. 

The Newfoundland and Iceland 
fishermen split open the fish, as 
soon as they are taken, and throw 
the back bones, with the sounds: 
annexed, into a heap ; but, before 
putrefaCtioncommences, the sounds 
are cut out, washed and salted for 
use.” ‘In performing this operation, 


the best, namely, “ee initercbstat 


parts, are left behind ;—the Iceland 
fishermen are so sensible of this 
circumstance, that they beat the. 


bone upon a 2 blocks, with a thick 


via ae ke 


“stick, 
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sac, “il the pockets cote out 

easily, so that they preserve the 
sound entire. This isinglass is 
dried upon nets in the open air, 
and resoives into fining like that of 
Russian manufacture, in sub-acid 
liquors, such as stale beer, cyder, 
old hock, &c. while, in equal quan- 
tities, it produces similar effects up- 
on turbid liquors, except that it 
falls sooner and closer to the bot- 
tom of the vessel ; though foreign 
isinglass, on account of the greater 
tenacity of its native mucilage, re- 
tains the power of fining preferably 
in warm weather. ; 

With respeé to the very exten- 
sive use that is made of isinglass by 
brewers, and wine-merchants, we 
Nave already expressed our disap- 
probation, under the head of Cra- 
RIFICATION; and also recommend- 
ed proper substitutes, vol. 1. p. 239, 
especially as H. Jackson, informs 
us, inhis Essays on BritishIsinglass, 
Bubened about the year 1765, 
that its yearly consumption in the 
brewery was then calculated at 25 
tons weight, and that 40,0001. an- 
ually are paid for this article to 
the Russians. Hence it is sincerely 
to be wished, that this importation 
may be entirely superseded, as 
there is an adequate supply from 
the British colonies. 

~ The finest and most’ transparent 
sorts of ‘isinglass are consumed in 
making tock-pearls, and in stif- 
fening | linens, silks, gauzes, &c.— 
It may Jikewise be reduced to’a 
jelly, as it dissolves in alkaline li- 

‘ guors ; ‘and’ even cold lime-water 
converts it into.a pulpy mass. Al- 
though such preparation would be 

F extremely detrimental to health in 
fining liquors, yet it may be use- 


fully y employed for another pur- 


pose ; because, on mixing this jelly 
* with compositions of plaster, lime, 


&c. for ornamenting walls ex posed 
to vicissitudes of weather, it forms 
a firm and durable cement ; and,’ 
if worked up with common mortar, 
it ‘soon acquires the harshness of 
bricks. With this intention, how-' 
ever, it is moré conveniently pre- 
pared by dissolving it in cold wa- 
ter, acidulated with oil of vitriol : 
thus, the acid quits the jelly, and 
forms with the lime a selenitic 
mass ; while the jelly, being de- 
prived of part of its moisture, 
speedily dries, and hardens into a 
firm body ; whence its superior 
strength and durability may be 
easily explained. 

In a medicinal view, jsinglass is 
but seldom employed; thoughit may 
with advantage be used in violent 
bleedings from the nose, by intro- 
ducing “into the nostril a pessary 
made of soft linen, and dipped ‘in a 
solution of this glue, prepared in 
equal parts of spirit of wine and 
water. Isinglass also forms a’ prin- 
cipal ingredient i in sticking-plaster ; 


‘and, when boiled in fresh milk to 


the consistence of a strong jelly, it 
affords a very ‘nourishing food to 
invalids ; though it should be eaten 
with precatition by those who pos- 
sess a weak stomach, or digest 
slowly ; as it has a great tontency 
to turn rancid and putrid. 

ISSUES, are small artificial aper- 
tures or ulcers in the muscular 
parts of the bedy, for the purpose 
of draining superfluous moisture, 
or of giving vent to some noxious 
humours, 

Issues are usually made in ae 
arms, legs, or back, either by caus~ 
tics, or by incision. They are chief- 
ly applied in disorders of the head, 
eyes, ears, teeth, &c. which are 
thus relieved, and frequently cured, 
Inveterate complaints generally re- 
quire two ormore issues, to act 

an 
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any considerable effet, namely,one 
in each arm, or on the arm and leg 
of one side of the body. 

Artificial ulcers have been much 
recommended to the consumptive 
and asthmatic, though we. doubt 
their efficacy when. the patient's 
strength is already. exhausted.— 
They. have, nevertheless, oftem been 
found useful in cases of, confirmed 
melancholy, when placed near the 
spine, as the unhappy victim of, 
that disorder can seldom be in- 
duced to take any internal. reme- 
dies... The discharge from these 
orifices may be promoted by the 
application of issue pease, and by 
dressing them with mild bl yPeung 
ointment. 

In order to close: an issue, it is 
sufficient to discontinue the pea; 
bat in case any proud flesh should 
arisé, it may be remoyed by strew- 
ing on it finely powdered loaf 
sugar, or burnt alum ;, after which 
the wound will speedily heal, if it 
he properly dressed, 
 IDCH, .a cutaneous affection, 
in which the skin is coyered with 
smpall watery pustules, that appear 
first on the wrist, or between the 
fingers, then upon the arms, legs, 
&c,. where they are accompanied, 
with an intolerable irritating sen- 
sation. 

The itch is contagious, but sel- 
dom prevails where. due attention 
is paii to cleanliness, fresh air, 
and. wholesome food. Unless it 
be,.improperly treated, it is in it- 
self not a dangerous disease: but 
if it -be. too, long negleCled, the 
whole humours become corrupted ; 
and if, it be suddenly suppressed, 
without ‘proper evacuations, it is 

apt. to occasion feyers, inflamma- . 
tions, . pulmonary consumptions, 
&c-—Hence the extreme absurdity 
of haying recourse. to ointinents. 
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which profess to cure it in a cete 
tain number of days, or eyen hours: 
“such imposition should be punished: 
by the” magistrate. 

W hen the patient is of a grosg 
habit of body, it will be necessary. 
first to administer one or two brisk 
laxatives, before he can with safety 
resort to the tepid bath. The parts 
affected may next be rubbed al- 
ternately, every second day, one 
half of the body, with an ointment. 
consisting of two ounces of flour 
of sulphur ; two drams of crude 
sal ammoniac, finely pulverized; and 
four ounces of hog’s-lard, or fresh: 
butter. To this composition may 
occasionally be added a small por- 
tion of the essence of ‘lemons, by. 
which the disagreeable smell of the 
sulphur will be greatly suppressed. 

During this treatment, the pa- 
tient ought to keep the body gently 
open, by taking every morning and 
evening from 10 to 15 grains of 
the flour of sulphur in honey, trea-- 
cle, or new milk. The same clothes. 
ought to be worn in the whole 
course of the disorder, excepting 
the linen; and, when a cure is 
effected, the former should by no 
means be touched, till they have 
been properly fumigated with sul- 
phur, as otherwise the contagion 
will again be communicated. 

There is another species, called 
the dry, or malignant itch, which 
generally arises from the scurvy, 
and is very difficult to eradicate, 
In this case, the liberal use of anti- 
scorbutics, and a vegetable diet, 
are of equal importance. A strong 
decoction of tobacco has often been 
found an efficacious external ap- 

lication. Mercurial ointments have 
ikewise been employed with ad- 
vantage, but thei use requires. 
great circumspection, as it is abso+ 
lutely necessary to keep tl the bowels 


 xegular, 
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‘regular, by taking the mildest laxa- 
tives, and to guard against cold or. 
catarrhs. 

Ircu, a distemper in cattle, 
which is either occasioned by foul 
litter, and inattention to the skin 
of these useful animals, or is com- 
municated from others ; though it 


sometimes arises from a disordered 


state of the body.—Prof. Brap- 


Ley directs the infected creature 
tobe well washed with its own 
urine previously warmed, and mix- 
ed with stale salt butter. 

- JUICE, denotes the sap of ve- 
getables, or the fluids of animals.— 
See Broop, PLants, Sap, &c, 

The juices of several plants. and 
frnits are expressed with a view to 
obtain their essential salts, and for 
various medicinal purposes: they 
are used either without further 
preparation, or converted into sy- 
rups and extraéts. Such juices are 
general'y obtained by simply bruis- 
ing the plant ina marble mortar, 
and then submitting the pulp toa 
‘press: some vegetables, however, 
require the addition of water in the 
mortar, to express their juice with 
greater facility. The sap of most 
antiscorbutic plants, abounding 
with saline volatile principles, may 
be disposed to filtration, merely by 
pouring it in close bottles, and im- 
mersing them in boiling. water: 
thus, the saline and volatile par- 
ticles, in which their medicinal 
virtues chiefly consist, may be 
easily’ preserved.—See Finrra- 

TION, 

Fermentation is another method 
of clarifying juices that. are sus- 
ceptible of it; for all liquors which 
have undergone that process, spon- 
taneously become pellucid.—See 

FERMENTATION. 

Most vegetable juices coagulate, 
when exposed to the air, whether 
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they are extracted from the plant 
by wounds, or flow from it without 
any external injury: in the latter. 
case, however, it is generally the 
effect of a disease in the plant, ei- 
ther from a species of canker, or 
some other internal cause. | 
Different parts of the same plant 
often yield juices of opposite quali- 
ties. Thus, the sap in the root; 
of the cow-parsnip is of a yellow: 
colour ; .while that. obtained from. 
its stalk is white.’ The wild: or: 
strong scented lettuce, affords the 
greatest abundance of mulky juice, 
of any known British plant. On 
wounding the stalk with a knife, 
there exudes a white ropy liquor ; 
but, if an incision be made at the. 
top of the staiks, a purple-tinged 
sap appears, .as if cream had been. 
sprinkled over it with a few drops 
of red wine. Ina short time, it 
acquires a deeper purple, and 
thickens so, that finally a separa- 
tion takes place, when the watery 
part floats on the suriace.—See 
LETTUCE, | 
JULEP, a convenient form of 
medicines, which require no decoc- 
tion, and are mixed up with syrup 


or sugar, in order to dilute them 


properly, or to cover their pun- 
gency. 

Acid julep consists, of 3 drams 
of weak vitriolic acid, 3 ounces of 
simple syrup, and 2 pounds of 
spring- water. ‘These ingredients : 
are to be gradually mixed, and the 
whole carefully strained.—See Vi- 


‘TRIOLIC acid. 


Amber julep: Let two drams of 
tincture. of. amber, and half an 
ounce of refined sugar, be mixed 
with 0 ounces of spring water, and 
strained in the manner above-men= 
tioned, Under this form, the tine- 
ture of amber is rendered an agree 
able medicine, which may be sub- 

D4 stituted 
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stituted for the amber itself, in 
nervous affections, &c. for which 
it is sometimes prescribed. 

ftither julep is composed of 2 
scruples of pure vitriolic ether, 6 


ounces of spring water, and half an 


ounce of refined sugar, which in- 
eredients are to be mixed and 


strained.—In spasmodic affections, 


this preparation is often given with 
advantage, in repeated draughts of 
about half a tea-cupful every hour, 
or oftener, ; 

Saline julep, is a mixture of 3 
drams of purified pot-ashand half a 
pound of water; to which are to 


he added, one ounce’of the syrup ¢ 


of black currants, and half'a pound 
of lemon-juice ; or such a quanti- 
ty of the latter as will be sufficient 
to saturate the alkali.—This com- 
pound is often used in febrile dis- 
€ases, by taking two or three table- 
spoonfyls every hour, in order to 
promote a slight perspiration. . It 
also increases the secretion of urine, 
and is frequently employed to re- 
strain vomiting, | 

JUNIPER-TREE, | or Funipe- 
vus, L. a native shrub, comprising 
several species ; of which the prin- 
cipal is the Juniperus communis, 
or Common JuNIPER-TREE: it 
grows in many parts of Britain, 
upon dry, barren’ commons; on 
hills, or in vallies, in open sandy 
plains, or in moist and close woods, 
where it generally continues a low 
shrub,: but, if planted in a good 
soil, it will attain the height of 15 
pr 16 feet, and produce numerous 
branches: 

The juniper-tree may be propa- 
gated by the berries, if they can 
be procured in a ripe state. It is 
remarkable, that no grass will grow 
beneath this shrub ; though the lat- 
ter 1s said to be destroyed by the 
incadow-oat, | er ee 
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Juniper-berrics possess a'strong, 
not unpleasant smell; and a warm, 
pungent, sweet taste ; which, on 
chewing, or previously well bruis-~ 
ing them, is succeeded by a bit- 
terish flavour. They require two 
years before they ripen, and yield, 
on expression, a rich, sweet, aro- 
matic juice, bearing some resem~ 
blance to the taste of honey. ‘These 
berries are useful carminatives ; ‘for 
which purjoses a spirituous water, 
and an essential oil, are prepared 
from them. The Swedes eat them 


for breakfast, in the form of a con- 


serve —In Germany, they are fre- 
quently used as a culinary spice, 
and especially for imparting their 
flavour to sauer-hraut. The spirit — 
impregnated with the essential oil 
of this fruit, is known by the name 
of Grn, to which we refer; 
According to Horrman, a rob 
is prepared of the liquor remaining 
after the distillation of the oil: it 
is passed through a strainer, and 
gently exhaled to a due consistence, 
This he recommends as a medicine 
of great efficacy, in cases of im- 
paired digestion and debility of the 
intestines ; it is also very service- 
able to aged persons, labouring un- 
der diseasés of the urinary passages, 
The rob is of a balsamic sweet 
taste, somewhat bitter, accordingly 
as the seeds have been more or less . 
bruised. One of the best forms, 
however, is a simple watery in- 


fusion of the berries,:or the tops, 


with the addition of a small quan- 
tity of gin: thus, a very useful 
medicine is obtained for dropsical 
patients —Linnzus informs us, 
thatthe Laplanders are accustomed 
to drink such intusions as sub- 
stitutes for tea and coftee.—The 
oil of juniper, when mixed with 
that of nuts, makes an excels 
lent varnish for pictures, woody 

: work, 


ot | 
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work, and for preserving iron from 
rust, 

The wood of the juniper-tree is 
of a reddish colour, very hard and 
durable: it is employed in mar-. 
quetry and veneering; making 
cups, cabinets, &c. while the bark 
may be manufactured into ropes.— 
Tre charcoal made from this wood, 
affords the most durable heat, so 
that live embers are said to have 
been found in the ashes, after hay- 
ing been covered for 12 months.— 


The resin of this plait (cum San-' 


PARACH), when powdered and 
rubbed into paper, is frequently 
used under the name of pounce.— 
Thrushes and grouse feed on the 
juniper-berries, and disseminate the 
seed in their dung.—The sprouts 
are eaten by horses, sheep, and 
goats. 

IVORY, the tooth or tusk of 
an elephant, growing on each side 
of his trunk, and somewhat re- 
sembling the shape of a horn. 

Ivory is much esteemed for its 
remarkable whiteness, its polish, 
and beautifulgrain. DioscoripeEs 
asserts, that if this substance be 
boiled with the root of mandrago- 
ras, for six hours, it may be ren- 
dered soft and flexible. By steep- 
ing smail pieces of ivory in vinegar, 
or any other acid, they becpme 
ductile, and may be preserved in 
that state for a considerable time, 
by keeping them in common water. 
"This hard substance may also be 
softened and whitened, by immers- 
ing it in a hot decoction made of 
red sage leaves, in double-distilled 
white-wine vinegar, with the ad- 
dition of a little quick-lime. For 
femoving spots, the ivory should 
be laid in unslacked lime, and a 
small portien of water poured on 
it, lest the heat be too intense, and 
the ivery scale, or become brittle, 
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Others discharge the stains by mere- 


ly steeping it for some time in strong. 
lime-water. | | 

Ivory may be dyed green, Sein? 
in a solution of copper or verdi- 
grease in aqua-fortis ; or by orind- 
ing together two parts of verdi-. 
grease and one of sal ammoniac; 
and dissolving them in strong white- 
wine vinegar. Farther, by em- 
ploying four ounces of aqua regia, 
and one ounce of sal’'ammoniac, a 


‘fine purple colour will be the result. 


Ivory, bone, horn, and other 
solid parts of animals, may be 
stained yellow, by previously boil- 
ing them in a solution of one pound 
of alum in two quarts of water ; 


“then immersing them for half an 


hour in a liquer prepared by boil- 
ing half a pound of turmeric ina 
gallon of ‘water, tillit be reduced’ 
to three quarts, aad afterwards 
plunging the coloured substance 
into alum water.—All bony mat- 
ters may also be stained d/ue: they 
are first to be tinged with green, 
then dipped in a strong and hot 
solution of pearl ashes.—See also 
Bones, Torrorse - SHELL, ees 
Woop. . 
Ivory may be prepared as a 
ground for miniature-; ; ainting, by 
cleansing the leaves or plates, and: 
rubbing them over witi the juice 
of garlic. This method is pre-. 
fer ably recommended for removing 
its greasy quality, which prevents 
the colours. from «fixing on the 
ground, and is said to be more 
useful than either soap or ox-gall. 
With respect to the medicinal. 
properties of ivory, its shavings, 
like those of HarrsHorn, may, 
by boiling, be converted into a 
jelly, and possess similar restora= 
tive virtues. 
ivory-BLAcK.—See vol. i, p. 
Py See Nee ee ie ‘ 
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JuRNUYT. See EarTu-nur. 

IVY, the Common, or Hedera 
Helix, 1. a native plant, growing 
in woods, hedges, and about. old 
buildings ; it flowers in the month 
of October. 

This plant was first brought to 
Europe from Canada, and has been 


long cultivated in the British gar- 


dens, chiefly for the purpose. of 
covering walls or buildings. It 
shoots almost 20 feet in one year, 
and gradually extends to the .top 
of the highest building. It is easily 
propagated in autumn, by its, trail: 
ing branches ; and will thrive in 
almost any soil or situation; so 
that in the following October it is 
fit to be transplanted to those places 
where it is destined to remain. 
The leaves of ivy possess a nau- 
seous taste, though in Germany 
they are employed as a specific in 
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the/atrophy of children. Among. 
the lower class of people in Eng~. 
land, they are applied: to issues ; 
and the Scotch Highlanders pre-, 
pare an ointment from the leaves, 
which is much esteemed for the, 
cure of burns.—The berries are. 
of a fine gold colour, and possess 
a slight degree of acidity: when 
swallowed. by children or adults, 
they occasion vomiting, diarrhoea, 
and profuse sweating.-The roots of 
this plant are employed by leather-, 
cutters to whet their knives:-—Bon- 
MER informs us, that both. the 
leaves and, branches. are useful in: 
tanning. — Apricots and peaches, 
when covered with ivy during the. 
month of .F ebruary, have been ob- 
served to bear abundant fruit— 
Horses and sheep eat the common: 
ivy, but it is totally refused by cows 
and goats. : 
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KALE, the Sea; or Cramle, L. 
a genus of perennial plants com- 
prising three species, one of which 
is a native of Britain, namely, the 
maritima, Clift-kale, Sea-cabbage, 
oy Sea Coléwort. It grows on sandy 
soils, near the sea-coast, and flowers 
in the months of May and June.— 
Fhis: plant: is relished by horses, 
cows, goats, hags, and sheep. Its 
young and tender leaves are boiled 


and eaten as cabbage; but, when) 


fail grown, they frequently occa- 
sion giddiness. 

_Vhe sea-kale is cultivated in 
many gardens as an esculent ve- 
getable, It is also veared in plea- 
sure-grounds, as a flowering peren- 
nial ;, because the stalks divide into 
fine branching heads of flowers, 


For either purpose, it is propagated: 
by seeds, sown in autumn or spring’ 
in any common light soil, in which 
the plants are intended to remain, 
At the end of two years, they will 
produce shcots. fit for use, and 
multiply exceedingly by the roots, 
which continue for many sea- 
sons. . 

KALENDAR, or Carenpar, 
denotes either the distribution of 
time, accommodated to the pur- 
poses of life; or a table or alma=: 
nack, comprising the order of days, 
weeks, months, &c. sath 

There are various systems of 
chronological computation, accord-— 
ing to the different forms of the 
year, and the division of time 
adopted in. particular countries ; 

such 
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- euch as the Julian, Gregorian, and 
the new French kalendar. 

The Julian kalendar received its 
name from Jurios C#sar, the 
reformer of the old Roman reAled- 
dar, and is divided into periods 
comprising four years; the first 


three of which are called common, 


and consist of 305 days; the fourth 
Aas received the-appellation of dis- 
sextile, or leap-year, and. contains 
366 days, on account of the six 
hours, which in the space of four 
years form a day, within a few mi- 
nutes, and thus,in the course of 
134 years, render it necessary to 
subtract an intercalary day. 

For this reason, Pope Greco- 
_ RY XIV. with the advice of able 
mathematicians, appointed that the 
hundredth year of each century 
should haye no bissextile, except- 
ing in eyery fourth century, on ac- 
count of the deficiency of eleven 
minutes in the six hours of which 
a bissextile consists. 


This reformation, or the new 


style, as it is now termed, com- 
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menced. on the 4th of Odtober, 
1582. when ten days were omitted 
in the old kalendar; but that change 
was not introduced into Britain till 
it was enacted by the 24th Geo. II, 
c. 23, that the Gregorian compu- 
tation should. be adopted ; and it 
accordingly took place in the year 


1752. 


The kalendar at present used by 
the French, was invented by Fanrg 

pb’ EGLANTINE, during the late Re- 
volution, It commences with the 
autumnal equinox, and is divided 
into twelve months, each of which 
contains 30 days, and three de- 
cades, or periods of ten days: thus, 
a decade is a day of rest, similar to 
our Sunday. To the 12th month, 
or Fructidor, are added five super- 
numerary days, called sanculottides : 
and that the reader may form some 
idea of the new French kalendar, 
we have annexed the following 
tabies, in which the new and old 
methods of computation are placed 
in paraltel lines : 


Years 
of the Me Saha Year, 
Republic] 

10 |) 1801—02 
ll 1802—-03 
12 1803—0O4 B. 
13. . 1804-—05 
14 1805—06 
19 1806—07 
16 1807—08 B, 
Lf 1808—0O9 
18 | 1809—10 
19 1810-—11 
20 2 | T$ 11-19 B 


Commencement 
ot the 
French” Year. 


1801 23 
1802..:.S. 23 
1803 24 
1804....B, 23. 
1805 23. 
1806S. ‘2 
1807 24 
180s B. a3 
1809 OS ie 
1810 23 
120 are 23. 


B. Signifies Bissextile, or Leap Year ;—S. Sestile, ot. F rench Leap Year. 


ay 


By means of the next Table, the first day of each Month of the’ New 
French Kalendar, is made to correspond with that of the common’ 
Kalendar. 


1.Vendemiaire, iG Brumaire,| 1. Lrimaire,| 1. Nivuose, | 1. Pluviose, |is, Ventosey, 
or or or Or. athe Be). 3 OF nom 
Autumnal Hazy Hoar-frost Snow “Rain Wind - 
> Month. Month. _ Month. » ‘Month. » Month. Months: 
22 Septem. |22 Oétober|\21 Novem, Bea Decem.|20 January 19. Feb 
23° —— 23. 22 re 21 —— +|20 —— 
4 24 — {23 iv aa 22 DD 
fon Ral ahade BO Cer Cs piace te REE eh eS eee eer eT GWE WR PGE PS GN PE ecaS ato coc! 
1. Germinal, | 1. Ploreal, |1. Prairial, \1, Messidor, \1. Lhermidor, Fae, 
or . or or or or Pr 
| Germinating Flower Meadow Harvest Flot roa . 
j Month. Month. Month. ‘Month. Month. Month. | 
121 March *:20,April */20 May * 19 June *l1g July *)18 Aug. * 
122 #21 #410] —— * 20 */20 #119 * 
123 pale aaa 00 #91 ¥/21 ¥120 
| | ; 
“First Intercalary 
. Day. ~ 
li7 Septem, * * When a Gregorian Leap-year occurs, one day 


he 


18. ; must be subtracted from all’ those days in» the vias 
ig —— * " which are marked with an asterisk. ~ , 


Jn the following Table, the first day.of each Month .of the common, 
Kalendar is arrang ed according to the first day of the French Kalen- 
dar ; and it deserves to be remarked, that when a Leap-year occurs, - 
one day must be superadded to each of the following days. 

rCommencement off — 


the year in. the 
foregoing Grego- 


. 


rian year. ° «|i January {1 February {4 March 1 April 
22 September {12 Nivose } Pluviose |11 Ventose |12 Germina 
23 ti i 10 
24 idee Dt 1 iene 
1 May | 2 June | aauly i July | 1 August 


14 Thermid, 


12 Flor Sik be Prairial 13: Mes Messidor 
ate Me cy Ld 13 
10 a il ———-_ |] |] ——_—- {12 - 


1 December 


1 Septemb. | ] O@ober | i Novemb. 


15 Prufid. es Vendem. ft Brumaire. 
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‘The Monthly Reviewers, i in their 
Journal for March 1797, observe 
that the new French year appears 
to astronomers better calculated 
than our own; because its com- 
-mencement forms a natural date in 
both the hemispheres, and its four 
quarter days coincide very nearly 
with the solstices and equinoxes. 
The French months, too, are of equal 
length; and divided regularly by 
their decades, without a fraction ; 
by which the remembrance of dates, 
circumstances, &c. is considerably 
promoted. In the conclusion of 
their criticism, however, the Re- 
viewers admit that the names are 
ill-adapted to the months, which 
dre accommodated only to the cli- 
mate of Paris: hence they are of 
opinion that these innovations, as 
well as those respecting weights 
and measures, ought to have been 
reserved for discussion in a congress 
for general pacification. 

KELP, a term used to denote a 
species of pot-ash,. employed in 
glass manutatories for crystalliz- 
oh the metal. 

Kelpconsists of the calcined ashes 
of the sea-wrack and other plants 

rowing on the sea shores, between 
fen and low water-mark, . The 
preparation of this useful article 
should be commenced in the spring; 
for, if the burning be delayed till 
the ‘harvest is far advanced, ‘the 
rainy season of autunan renders the 
process more tedious and difficult. 
—To prepare the materials for pro- 
ducing kelp, the sea-weeds should 
be cut with hooks or sickles; but 
the aspect of the shore, together 
with the time and rapidity of ‘the 
tides, should be previously ascer- 
tained. If the coast be level, the 
Pants may be''speedily conveyed 

y horses and ‘carts to the place 
where they aré’to be dried and 
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burnt. On the contrary, when the 
shore is rugged, a strong rope 
should be laid a atlow water, a ‘around 
the cut grass; and, in order to in- 
crease the diameter of this rope, 
the longest sea-plants ought to be 
twisted round it, With the return- 
ing tide, the whole spot thus sur- 
rounded will soon be set afloat, and 
the cut vegetables may be readily 
collected ; “for » as thé water ad- 
vances, they may be gradually’ 
dragged towards the shore, by 
meatis of the rope serving as a net, 

To facilitate their removal. one end 
of the cord should be drawn througir 
aring, applied to the other end, 
and tightened so as to contraét the 
plants into a small bulk: thus, they 
may be easily moved along with 
the tide.—After the herbage has 
reached the place of its destination, 

it must be dried in a manner simi- 
Jar'to.hay; coiled and stacked up 
for burning; proper care being 
taken to form the stacks, so as ef- 
feciually to secure it from the rain. 

With respect to the burning or 
roelting of kelp, a process very te- 
dious, and not ‘strictly connected 
with domestic economy, the inqui- 
sitive reader may consult the 12th 
vol. of the Repertory of drts and 
Manufactures ; where it is minate- 
ly described. 

KENNEL, or Coanwet, gene- 
rally signifies a small cavity or'hol- 
low for conductin ig water through 
the streets; but, in its present 
sense, it is peculiarly applied to 
denote a house or building for the 
reception ofa pack of hounds. 

. A kennel ought to be situated on 
an eminence, in a dry situation, 
and in the vicinity of a brook or 
tunning stream, The strictest clean- 
liness'i is necessary, both for promot- 
ing the health of hounds, and also 
fo. preserve their sense ‘sufficiently 
4 oe See ACULe 
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acute: for this purpose, ketinels 
should be well aired, and strewed 
with fresh straw, to prevent the 
mange, or other infectious distem- 
per. Mr. Becxrorp recommends 
these buildings to be erected in the 
Vicinity of the mansion; and, on 
their first establishment, to con- 
struct them of the requisite capa- 
city; because every subsequent ad- 
dition impairs their external appear- 
ance.—Those readers who wish to 
acquire farther information on the 
management of the kennel, will 
meet with amusement in Mr. B.’s 
Thoughts on Hunting ; of which, 
we understand, a new edition will 
shortly appear. 

KERMES-MINERAL, one of 
the best preparations of antimony, 
which is so termed from its close 
resemblance to the insect called 
Kermes, or Coccus ilicis, L.—lIt is 
prepared by boiling together half a 
pound of crude antimony reduced 
to powder, and two pounds of pu- 
rified pot-ash in eight pints of pure 
water, for fifteen minutes ; stirring 
the mixture with an iron spatula; 
and then expeditiously filtering it 
while itis hot. The liquor is now 
suffered to stand in a cool place, 
where it soon deposits a powder 
that ought to be repeatedly wash- 
ed, first with cold, and afterwards 
with hot water, till it be complete- 
ly divested of its taste. 

This- medicine was originally 
contrived by GLauBer, whose suc- 
cessor sold the secret of preparing 
it to the French King; in conse- 
quence of which, it was published 
in 1720.—If judiciously admini- 
stered, kermes-mineral is a com- 
pound of great efficacy, on account 
of its exciting and evacuating pro- 
perties. According to the quantity 
that is taken, it will operate either 
as an emetic, purgative, sudorific, 
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or expectorant ; for it is equally 
attenuating and resolvent, especi- 
ally in disorders of the breast, pro- 
ceeding from obstructions. The 
particular doses of this powder aré 
mentioned in the accounts of the 
different disorders in whieh it is 
recommended; but, in general, 
one grain only is prescribed for 
adults, to be taken every third or 
fourth hour. 

Kex. See Hemiocng, the Come«. 
mon. 3 9 ai 

KEY, a well-known instrument 
employed for opening Locks, of 
which we shall give some account 
under that article. 
_ Key also denotes.an extensive 
wharf for the convenience of load- 
ing and unloading goods on board 
of merchantmen.—See Quay... _ 

KIDNAPPING, a term which 
implies the forcible taking away or 
seizure of any man, woman, or 
child, from’ their native soil, and - 
conveying them to foreign coun= 
tries.—This atrocious violation o 
natural liberty has at all times, and 
in every nation, been held in just 
abhorrence. Few crimes, indeed, 
can be more heinous; for, inde- 
pendently of the anguish it must 
occasion in the hapless captive’s 
family, it deprives the sovereign of 
a subject; exiles a man from hig 
country, while it exposes him to 
dangers, and hardships. Hence, 
our common law punishes the cri- 
ininal with fine, imprisonment, and 
pillory. The stat. 11 and 12 Wir 


‘LAM JII. c. 7, (though chiefly ins 


tended azainst pirates) contains 4 
clause, by which it is previded 
that, if any captain of a merchant 
vessel, during his residence abroad, 
force any person on shore ;_ or. wil- 
fully leave him behind; or even 
refuse to bring home such men as 
he carried out, in case they are aig 
an 
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and willing to return ; he is liable 
to suffer an imprisonment of three 
months.—Nevertheless, there. is 
great reason to apprehend that such 
iniquitous practices are but too pre- 
valent on the Coast of Africa, and 
in those distant climates, where 
the offender is too remote from the 
courts of justice, or whence it is dif- 


ficult fo procure the requisite evi- © 


- dence. 

KIDNEY-VETCH, <dnthylis, 
L. an indigenous biennial plant, 
comprising several species, of which 
the vulneraria, or Lady’ s-finger, 1s 
the principal: it grows in meadows 
and pastures, in a chalky or calca- 
reous soil; produces yellow flowers 
from May to August ; and its seeds 
ripen in OGober. 

In the cultivation of this vegeta- 
ble, no particular care is necessary, 
farther than to keep it clean from 
weeds. It affords excellent pas- 
turage for sheep. Linnzus re- 
marks that, when the kidney-vetch 


grows on a reddish clay soil, the 


blossoms present a red colour : 
but, in white clay-land, they are 
uniformly white. Although these 
flowers ‘were formerly ‘celebrat- 
éd as vulnerary, yet we believe 
they might be more usefully em- 
ployed as a dyeing material, and 
perhaps, as a substitute for indigo ; 
because, in a dry statt, they acquire 
a Ulue colour. Country people ob- 
tain from them a fine yellow dye.— 
The plant is relished by cows and 
goats. 

KIDNIES, in anatomy, are 
those two viscera which separate 
the urine of animals. They are 
situated in the lower part of the 
eavity of the abdomen, on each 
-gide of the vertebrz of the loins, 
_ between the last false rib and the 
hip-bones. The right kidney lies 
weneath the great lobe of the liver; 
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and the left, under the spleen: 
they-are generally about five inches 
in length, three inches broad, and 
one sich and a half thick, in'adults, 
Their excretory dus are called 
ureters, or canals which convey 
the urine into the bladder. 

The kidnies of animals are, in 
genera], tough, acrid,-and difficult 
of digestion : henge they ought not 
tobe eaten by petsons of a delicate 
habit, or of a sedentary life. These 
of calves, lambs, and other young 
animals, may however be used 
with safety ; as they afford a moré 
palatable and congenial food. - 

wet WWM Aron of the Kidnies, 
or WNephritis, a painful affection of 
these parts, atteiided with a fre- 
quent discharge of water, which 18 
either thin and colourless, or very 
réd; with vomiting, coldness of the 
extremities, difficulty of breathing, 
humbness of the thigh, and other 
febrile symptoms. 

The remote causes of this in- 
flammiatory disease are, stony con- 
eretions, external contusions, vic- 
lent or long continued riding, 
strong diuretic medicines, such as 
the spirit of turpentine, &c.—The 
more immediate causes, are the 
same as induce other local inflam- 
mations. 

Cure: In this, as in similar 
complaints, bleeding is the first 
remedy to be resorted to, especially. 
by means of leeches. It will also 
be advisable to apply cloths im- 
mersed in hot water and wrang 
out, as nearly to the part affected 
as the patient can bear, and to re- 
new them as often as they grow 
cool. Emollient elysters are also 
to be frequently administered; and 
the same treatment must be adopt-- 
ed, as has been already pointed out 
under the article InFLAMMATION. | 

_ Should these remedies: fail to 

afford 
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afford relief, and the numbriess of 
“the part affected, together with the 
other symptoms, continue to in- 
crease,’ 2 suppuration will imme- 
diately ensue. In this disease, the 
patient must avoid all acrid, sour, 
and salted provisions, and subsist 
entirely on mild, mucilaginous ve- 
getables. Butter-milk, if used to a 
considerable extent, has been found 
of excellent service, and in some 
cases, even proved a specific re- 
medy for ulcerated kidneys. Goats’ 
milk, and the balsams of Copaiva, 
or Canada, have been recommended 
as eminently usefu!.—Those_per- 
‘sons who are liable to frequent re- 
turns of inflammation, or obstruc- 
tions, of the kidneys, ought rigidly 
to abstain from wines, and all ar- 
dent spirits; their food should be 
of the lightest kind, and easy of 
digestion : they must likewise not 
attempt to lie on feather-beds, or 
be covered too warm ; never di 
on their back ; and carefully tak 

daily, though moderate, ain ae 

Kipex - BEANS. See vol. i 
p. 205. } 

KILDERKIN, a liquid mea- 
sure, consisting of twofirkins ; and 
two kilderkins make a barrel.—See 
Firkin. | 

KILN, a stove used in various 
manufactures. It also. denotes a 
building for the admission of heat, 
inv order to dry or burn certain ma- 
terials deposited in such an edi- 
fice.—See Brick, Marr, and 
LIME. 

In 1796, a patent was granted 
to Mr. J. Pepper, of Nowcastlee 
under-Line, for his invention of a 
Kiln, for the purpose of. drying 
malt or other grain. 
this patent is not expir ed, and the 
ingenious inventor’s plan would be 
understood only by architects, or 
builders, the curious reader, will 


As, however, | 
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resort to the 5th vol. of the Repere 
tory of Arts, &c, where it is illus- 
trated with two engravings. 

KING- FISHER, or Aleedo, L 
a genus of birds frequenting every, 
quarter of the world, and com- 
prising numerous species ; the prin- 
cipal of which is the pia, or 
coinmon king-fisher, 

This bird is about the size of a 
swallow; of a clumsy shape; and 
the bill’ disproportionately | long. 
But the great beauty and variety of 
its plumage amply atone for its in- 
elegant form, Vhe.crown of its 
bead, and the coverts of its wings, 
are of a deep blackish green, spot- 
ted with a bright azure tint; the 
back and tail exhibit the most re= 
splendent shades: the whole inte- 
rior side of the body is of an orange 
cast; and the tail, consisting ‘of 
twelve feather 8, presents a ‘tich 
deep blue. When flying, in a bright 
day, the plumage of this bird exhi- 
De a variety of the most dazzii ing 
colours. 

The female king -fisher construéts 
her nest in holes scooped out of the 
sides ot cliffs, to tha depth a phasis 
and deposits from five to nine eggs 
of a semi- transparent white, She: 
begins to lay early in the season, 
and excludes her first brood about 
the month of April; as the period 
of incubation does not exceed 
twenty days. While she is brood- 
ing, the iS ale plentifully supplies 
her with fish; and, unlike most 
other birds, the female in that'sea- 
son is muscular and plump, 

_King-fishers are the most rapa- 
cious little animals that. skim thé 
deep; and, though of diminutive 
size, they devour almost incredible 
numbers of fish. Hence; their 
flesh is unfit to be eaten; but their 
beautiful plumage retains its lustre 
longer than that of any other bird. | 

. Kine’s 8, 
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Kine’s Craver. See Common 
Me titor. 

Kine’s Spear. See AsPHo- 
DEL. 


KINO, a gummy resinous sub- 
stance;. exuding from. incisions 
made in a tree called Pau de San- 
gue, a native of the inland parts of 
Africa, but of which there is no 
botanical account. 

From its sensible qualities, and 
also by its striking a black colour 
with a solution of green. vitriol, 
this drug is remarkably astringent. 
it was first recommended by Dr. 
ForuHserctiyt, and is now often 
prescribed in diarrhoeas, fluxes, &c. 
It affords an extrac both in spirits 
and in water, but is more generally 
given in the form of a tinéture, 
from one totwo tea-spoonfuls, three 
ar four times in 24 hours.. 

Kiprer-wnut. Sec *Earta- 
NUT. 

KITCHEN, 
room destined forthe dressing of 
provisions, and preparing them for 
the table. 

In 1794, a patent was cranted 
to Mr G. Strartron, for an im- 
proved #itchen-range, or stove, with 
an apparatus for the prevention of 
smoky chimnies. His ifvention is’ 
stated to be an improve! upon 
fire-places, by which great heat 
may be obtained froma small fire ; : 
by means of flues, connetted either 
with the front, sides, back, or 
bottom of such grates, as occasion 
may’ require: it farther ‘contains 
a contrivance for ‘the immediate 
extinguishing of fire in chimnies; 
but, as his exclusive privilege is 
not .expired, we refer the reader 
for particulars to the specification, 
given in the first vol. of the Reper- 
tory of Arts* and Manufactures, 
where:it'is illustrated Ai an en- 
graving. 


NOY IX ee it, 
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jack and iron boilers. 
_trivances, howeyer ingenious, are 


ie “apartment or’ 


these divisions. be too smal). 
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A patent was likewise granted 
in 1780, to Mr. Broptg, for his 
invention of a ship’s kitchen, in- 
cluding a stove, hearth, smoke- 
These con- 


not connected with domestic eco- 
nomy; and the curious reader will 
find them detailed in the 7th vol. 
of the work before quoted. 

KITCHEN-GARDEN, a piece 
of ground laid out for the. cultiva- 
tion of fruit, herbs, pulse, and other 
culinary vegetables, 

A kitchen-garden ought to be 
situated on one side of the house, 
adjoining to the stable, whence the 
dung may be easily conveyed inte 
the inclosure, As soon as the wall 
is built, Mirier directs a border 
to be formed beneath it, from $ to 
10 feet in breadth, on which, if 
in a southern aspect, the earlier 
plants may be raised, On those 
borders which are exposed to the 
north, some late crops may be ob- 
tained ; ‘but no pease, beans, or 
other dec ep-rooted plants, should be ~ 
set too near the fruit-trees, 

The ground is next to be divided 
into quarters, the size of which 

ought to be proportioned to the ex- 
tent “of the garden’: because, if 
the 
soil will be wasted in walks ; ; and 
as the quarters are generally in-. 
closed by espaliers of fruit-trees, 
the vegetables which may be plant- 
ed there, will not thrive for’want 
of sufficient exposure. . Thé walks 
should, therefore, be ‘pr oportioned 
to the size of the ground; and in 
a small garden, they ought not’ to 
exceed 8 feet ; or, if it be'a large 
one, from 12 té 14.feet in bréadth, 
It will also bé advisable to place’ 4 
border, 3/or'4 teet wide, between 
such walk and the: espalier, in Which 
may he sown h sal! salads, or any 
ae fa MPT 2 om similar 
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similar vegetables, that do not take 
deep root, or continue long in the 
ground, These quarters, however, 
ought not to be planted, or sown, 
for raising the same crops two suc- 
cessive years; and the warmest 
soil, or that which is next to the 
stable, where it is best sheltered 
from the cold winds, will be the 
most proper for hot-beds, to pro- 
mote the growth of early cucum- 
bers, melons, &c.--The most im- 
portant points’ in this, as well as 
every other branch of horticulture, 
consist in digging and manuring 
the land well; in allowing a proper 
distance to each plant, according 
to its different growth; and, par- 
ticularly, in eradicating all weeds ; 
an obje& that will be considerably 
facilitated by continually extirpat- 
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ing ‘them from the dunghill ; as, 
otherwise, their seeds or roots will 
be constantly introduced into the 
garden, and propagated with the 
manure. ba 
Another circumstance of equal 
importance, is the watering of gar- 
dens, for which the implements 
commonly employed appear to be 
very inadequate. The filling, and 
carrying, of these vessels to the 
spot where they are to be used, are. 
attended with great labour and loss 
of time. To remedy these incon- 


veniencies, different machines have 
been invented: one of the most 
ingenious and useful, is that con- 
trived by M. Syrvusrrz, ‘and of 
which the following is an accurate 
representation : 
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, At-consists simply of a cask, ca- 
pable-of holding a sufficient quan- 
tity of water, for the purpose of 
urigating the garden. ‘The. hinder 
part of this vessel is furnished with 
a cock.that communicates with the 
watering pipes, and the. cask is 
supported on a strong frame, with 
one.or two wheels, calculated for 
walks about 18 inches wide. The 
carnage may be drawn. by a mule 
oF an ass, and requires a person to 


guide the animal ; to support the 


vessel when it is liable to be over- 
turned; and to open and shut the | 
cock asoften as is necessary. Thus, 
one man will be able to water a 
considerable space of ground ina 
short time, and to sprinkle that 
fertilizing fluid in an equable and 
regular manner. . © . , 
KITE, or Falco Milvus,. L. a 
well-known bird of prey, which is 
a native of Europe, Asia, and Africa. — 
The | 
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“The kite is, by its forked tail, 
easily distinguished from the Buz- 
zarp. The former is about two 
feet in length ; but, with expanded 
Wings, it measures upwards of five 
feet. The female deposits two or 
three whitish eggs, spotted with 
pale yellow ; and, contrary to the 
mature of rapacious birds in gene- 
ral, the kite is said to breed twice 
in the year. Although the flight 
of this depredator is rapid, often 
soaring in the clouds, so as to be- 
come invisible, yet at such a dis- 
tance he distinctly perceives his 
food, and descends upon his prey 
with irresistible force. Great da- 
mage is frequently occasioned in 
farm-yards, among chickens and 
other young poultry, by the vora- 
cious kite ; though the enraged hen 
will sometimes intimidate and ex- 
pel him.—We are not acquainted 
with a better method of extermi- 
nating this biped, than by means 
of the gun and powder. - 

KITE, Exvecrrican, a well- 
known machine, which was ori- 
ginally contrived to serve as a to 
for children, but which has lately 
been applied to the more useful pur- 
pose of conducting the electric 
matter of the atmosphere from 
the clouds. 

Different kites have been con- 
structed by Cavatio, and other 
philosophers; and, though such con- 
trivances are not very difficult, yet 
there are some fixed principles, 
which ought to be observed in 
manufacturing elettrical kites to a 
certain degree of perfection. To 
accomplish this object, we have 
subjoined the following cut, to- 
gether with the necessary rules, 
extracted from a treatise publish- 
ed in German, by the late Pro- 
‘fessor Licutenzerc, of Gottin- 
gen. | 


The body of the kite consists of 
a long slender lath, a, b, and a 
wooden bow, d, a, e. The former 
must be made of slender, dry deal, 
properly planed, about five feet 
in length, one inch in breadthy 
and half an inch thick, so that 
it may neither be too heavy, nor 
too light to resist strong. gusts of 
wind, 
The bow d, a, @, is formed of a 
sound hoop, that may be taken 
from a dry cask ; or it may consist 
of split cane or whalebone, ren- 
dered perfe&tly smooth, and of 
equal thickness. Particular atten- 
tion, however, is requisite to adapt _ 
it to the proper size ; for, if too 
weak, it will not be sufficiently 
elastic to expand the cord c, c. The 
dimensions of the bow must like- 
wise be carefully adjusted to those 
of the lath a,  ; and as:the utility 
of the machine in a great measure 
depends on the accuracy of such 
proportions, we shall briefly state 
the rules by’ which they may be 
easily ascertained. 
~ The two ends of the bow are 

£2 | first 
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first to be contratted by means of 
the cord, which ought to be pro- 
perly stretched.© The middle of 
the bow must be exactly fitted to 
the lath a, so that one inch, only of 
the latter projet; and the place 
which is intersected by the string 


€, ¢, should be accurately marked. . 


The lath, from this mark to its ex- 
tremity 4, ought to extend some- 
what farther than double the length 
of its upper part. 

Having found the proportion be- 
tween the length of the lath, and 
the semi-circle of the bow, every 
thing depends upon the proper 
joining of these two essential parts. 
Hence a superficial excavation 
should be made at about an inch 
from the extremity of the lath a, 
and \a similar cut iri the’centre of 
the bow; both are then to be 
brought into contact, and fastened 
with strong thread_or silk. 

The extremities .of the hoop 
should now be made exactly of 
equal length; when one end is to 
be tied with thin packthread to the 
bow at d, about half an inch from 
the point ; and, after having made 
small excavations into the lath /; 
on all its sides, one arm of the 
hoop d ought to be drawn close to 
the transverse piece ; the. pack- 
thread twisted several times round 
J; and at length tied to the other 
arm ate. Now the two sides from 
dtof, and from f to e, ought to 
be measured: if they happen to be 
unéqual, the difference may be ad- 
justed by pulling the thread towards 
the shorter side.. Next, the thread 
is to be extended from e towards a, 
where it should be turned round 
several times; .and thence con- 
ducted to d, the place in which it 
as fastened, so that it will form the 
angle d, a,e, as represented in the 
dgure.—A small incision must fars 
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ther be. made in the part! of fie 
Jath marked 4, to which the thread» 
is extended in the diretion from d 
to &, and thence again tore,» where 
it is ultimately seeured. ; ’ 
Thus, the skeleton of the kite — 
will be arranged; and it now re 
mains to ascertain its equilibrium, 
which may be effected in the fol- 
lowing manner: The end of the 
lath projeCting at a, should first be 
rounded by ‘the knife, and placed 
ona table, when the opposite end 
b is to be poised on the tip of the: — 
finger. If both sides of the bow’ 
are in perfect equilibrium, the ske- : 
leton is then complete; -but, if 
either of them ineline to one side, 
the want of symmetry may be re- 
medied by cutting or shaving off 
the preponderating side of the lath, 
so.as to reduce it to an equipoise, 
The frame, thus finished, is next: 
to be covered either with silk stuff, 
or thin paper previously oiled, that 
it may resist the eftects of moisture : 
and. to prevent folds either in the 
silken or paper cover, they should’ 
be wetted before they are applied, 
and afterwards . dried in .a cool 
place. In order to secure the 
whole covering to the frame, nar- 
row slips of silk or paper should be 
pasted across the lath, and‘over the 
packthread in all the parts marked — 
g; and, when the whole is) per= — 
feCily dry, its equilibrium > must 
again be adjusted, by putting such ~ 
additional pieces on the light side, — 
as may be requisite’ to restore: the 
balance. | 
In constructing electrical kites, 
it is of the utmost consequence to 
apply the string A, hk, below the 
body of the machine) to its proper — 
place: when the latter is five feet — 
long, the cord ought :to be eleven, — 
one end of which should be passed 
through the two holes of the lath; 
namely, — 
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namely, one in the direction of the 
uppermost slip marked g, g, and 
the other through the central part 
of t ebow: then two similar holes 
must be perforated through the 
lath where the lowermost slip is 
denoted at g, that is, at a little 
distance’ from each other; and, 
after. properly drawing out the 
string, so as to form an obtuseangle 
over the body of the kite, it ought 
to be well secured behind,- and af- 
terwards tied with a knot, exa@ly 
inthe middle, to make both parts of 
equal length. Another diticulty 
might arise from the uncertainty of 
determining the exact point of the 
cord last mentioned, at which the 
maiu string, governing the kite 
should be applied. Hence the fol- 
lowing general rule requires atten- 
tions namely, that, according to 
the impetuosity of the wind, the 
principal string must be fastened 
higher towards the head of the 
kite, with a view to facilitate its 
rising; and, on the contrary, lower 
towards the middle, in less blow- 
ing weather. The most advisablé 
method will be, to tie the lead- 
ing cord at’a few inches only 
from the upper hole, and to ascer- 
tain its exact situation by experi- 
ence. 

The tail of the kite, k, k, now 
remains to be fixed, and is perhaps 
the most critical part of the whole 
machine, If it be too short, the 
Jatter instantly descends ; and, if 
it be too long, its weight prevents 
the kite from rising, The most 
effectual way to avoid both ex- 
tremes, will be to make the tail 
seventimes thelengthofthe frame: 
fine packthread should be chosen 
for this purpose, and double or 
triple folded slips of paper, two or 
three inches long, ought to be tied 


_ into the pendent. string, at short 
4 vos 
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intervals; when the latter is to be 
affixed to the body of the kite at é. 
With respeét to the flying of this 
machine, an open place and a fine 
day should be selected, when a 
gentle breeze agitates the air: after 
launching it against the wind, the, 
person who holds the string ought 
to advance speedily to the distance 
of thirty or forty yards; and gra- 
dually to relax the whole clue, ac- 
cordingly as the rising is more or 
less rapid. In order to adapt kites 
to the attraétion of lightning from 
the clouds, a thin metallic point is 
to be affixed to the highest end a, 
and connected with the string of 
the machine by means of a thin 
wire : In this application, however, 
the greatest caution is necessary ; 


and those, who amuse themselves 


with experiments of such precari- 
ous nature, ought by no means to 
make the first attempt during thun- 
der-storms, but only when the sky 
is serene: nor should any person 
affix a metallic point, or wind the 
wire round the string, or even 
moisten it, unless he be perfectly 
acquainted with the principles on 
which their joint action depends, 
Hence, smaller kites which do not 
ascend too high, must be first em- 
ployed, till we become better ac- 
quainted with the rules of flying, 
and of fastening the machinery : 
thus, every danger may be obviated, 
and this apparently puerile contriv- 
ance, be rendered subservient to a 
very useful purpose.—The neces 
sary direCtions for managing elec- 
trical kites, as well as the most 
proper conduct at the approach of, 
and during a thunder-storm, the 
reader will find under the articles 
LicutTnine and THUNDER. 
Kwapweep. See CommonBivue- 
BOTLLE. 
KNAWELL, or Scleranthus, L. 
E3 | a ge~ 
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a genus of plants comprising three 
species, one of which is a native of 
Britain ; viz. the annuus, Annual 
Knawell, or German Knot-erass, 
which grows in sandy soils and corn 
fields ; flowers in the months of 
July and August. 

The Swedes and Germans intro- 
duce occasionally the steam arising 
from a decoction of the knawell 

into their mouths, with a view to 
Be 
cure the tooth-ach.—lIts sweetish 
leaves are asiringent.—Goats and 
sheep éat this plant, but cows to- 
tally refuse it. 

KNEE-GRASS, 
NICK-GRASS, 

KNEE-HOLLY, or Ruscus, L. 
a genus of plants, consisting of se- 
veral species, one of which is indi- 
genous, namely, the aculeatus, 


See Rough Pa- 
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Common Knee-holly, Butchers’~ 
Broom, or Prickly Pettigree. It 
grows in woods, thickets, and 


hedges ; flowers in the months a 


May and June. 

This plant is much used by 
butchers, for brooms to sweep their 
blocks. Branches of it are likewise 
employed by hucksters, to defend 
their bacon and cheese from mice ; 
because these vermin cannot pene- 
trate through the prickly leaves.— 
The root ‘of the knee- -holly is re- 
puted to be aperient, and is chiefly 
used in diet-drinks, for removing 


slight obstructions of the viscera, - 


and promoting the fluid secretions. 


Knoutuzs. See Turnip. 
-Kwot-Berries, See Croup- 
BERRY. 
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LABDANUM, or Lapanum, 
A resinous juice exuding from the 
Cistus creticus, L. a native of the 
Levant, whence it is imported. 
The best sort (which is extremely 
yare even in Turkey) consists of 
very dark-coloured, soft masses, 
and almost liquefies, when held in 
the hand: if emits an agreeable 
odour, especially while burning, 
and has a slightly pungent, bitterish 
taste, —- This medicinal drug is 
chiefly used externally, for atte- 
nuating and discussing tumors, 

LABOUR, in a general sense, 
implies the exertion of human 
strength in the perfor mance of any 
kind of work. 

The price of labour has, at all 
times, varied; and, as the poorer 
glasses feel, with sdaitonal rigour, 


every evil arising from the pressure 


of the times, different expedients 
have been devised, with a view to 
alleviate their burdens, supply their 
wants, and render them more com- 
fortable. 

From these investigations, it ap- 
pears that, in the middle of the four, 
teenth century, the usual price of 
labour was 2d. per day ; and wheat 
was sold at from 3s, 4d, to 4s. per 
quarter. 

In the middle of the fifteenth 
century, the pay of a labourer per 
day, was 3d. ; and wheat cost from 
5s. to 5s. Od. per quarter. ’ 

In the earlier part of the sixteenth 
century, the price of labour rose to 
3¢d. and that of a quarter of wheat 


to 7s. 6d. About the middle of ) 


the 17th century, the pay of a la- 
bourer, 
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bourer, upon an average, was (in 
Essex) 13d.; and corn had risen to 
4Qs. per quarter. 

Toward the latter end of the 
1sth century, the daily pay of a 
labourer was‘from 14d. to 18d. in 
the country, and from 2s. to 2s. 
6d. in the metropolis; while the 
price of wheat was 48s. per quar- 
ter,— We forbear to state the aver- 
age pay of labour during the late 
exorbitant prices of grain, and 
every other article of food; when 
all proportion between merit and 
reward appeared to have been sus- 
pended. 

The payment of daily wages, 
however, serves but imperfectly to 
ascertain the read price’ of labour ; 
as a considerable portion of work 
‘is performed by the piece; so tha 
a labourer in general earns from 3d. 
to Od. per day more than by the 
common pay, For, without this, 
or some similar method, the re- 
ward of labour would be inade- 
quate to the maintenance of those 
humerous persons, who possess no 
other means of providing for their 
infirm wives, or hapless. children. 
And we conceive, that if their wages 
could be so regulated, as to rise and 
fall with the price of wheat, consi- 
derable benefit would thus result 
to society. | 

The rapid increase of poor-rates 
throughout the kingdom, can be 
attributed only to the low and in- 
sufficient recompense of labour, in 
consequence of which, the. poor 
are obliged to resort to the parish 
for relief. Indeed, when the 
average price of wheat for the last 
ten years is considered, we pre- 
sume not to exceed the Jimits of 
moderation in saying, that no coun- 
try labourer, in the full possession 
of his bealth and strength, ought 
to be paid less than the value of 
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a half-peck loaf per day, according 
to the price of wheat, and a propor- 
tionable sum by piece-work. In 
populous towns, however, an ad= 
dition of 20 per cent. should be al- 
lowed, if ve ‘etables and butchers’ 
meat are sold at the present unrea-- 
sonable prices. 

The curious and philanthropic 
reader, who feels an interest in 
this popular inquiry, will be fully 
gratified by a perusal of. Mrs 
Daviss’s Case of Labourers in 
Husbandry stated and considered, 
&c, (4to, pp. 200, 10s. 6d. Robin- 
sons, 1705), and Sir F. M. Epen’s 
State of the Poor, &c. (3 vols. 4to, 
31. 3s, White, 1797), in which the 
situation of the labouring classes is 
clearly developed. 

By the 2d and 3d Eow. VI. cz. 
15, all labourers who combine or 
conspire together concerning their 
work or wages, incur a penalty of 
10). for the first offence, which 
sum is doubled in case of repetiti- 
on ; and, if the money be not paid, 
they are to be set in the pillory. 
Justices of the peace, and the 
stewards of courts lect, &c. are 
likewise empowered by the 4th 
Epw.IV.c. 1, to hear and deter- 
mine all complaints relative to the 
non-payment of labourers’ wages ; 
which, by the stat.5 Eniz.c. 4; 
are to be annually settled for every 
county, by the sheriffs and justices 
of the peace, im every Easter. ses- 
sion; and in corporations, by the 
chief magistrates, under certain 
penalties in case of negle&t. And 
such assize, when made, is order- 
ed by the 1 Jac. 1. c. 6, to’be 
proclaimed. - 

Beside these laws, in behalf of 
the labouring classes, others have 
been enacted, for the benefit of the 
employer. Thus, by the stat. 4 


}iprz. all persons who are fit for 
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Jabour, 
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labour, are compellable to serve, 
by the day, during the season of 
making hay, and the corn- -harvest ; 
but those Jabeurers, who have ob 
tained proper testimonials, are per- 
mitted to gointo other counties.. It 
is farther provided, that such la- 
bourers, from the middle of March 
- to the middle of September, ought 
to work from 5 o'clock in the 
morning till7 or 8 at night; being 
allowed two hours for breakfast 
and dinner, and half an hour for 
repose during the three hottest 
months : in the other six months 
of the year, they are obliged to 
work from twilight to twilight, ex- 
cepting one hour and a half: for 
breakfast and dinner, on the penal- 
ty of forfeiting one penny (at pre- 
sent it should be two-pence) for 
every hour’s absence. 

LABURNUM, the Broap- 
LEAFED, Cytisus laburnum, L. a 
valuable exotic tree, imtroduced 
from the Alps, into the Highlands 
of Scotland, 

This plant is very hardy, and 
will thrive on poor shallow lands, 
and in exposed situations: it is 
propagated by seeds, which should 
be deposited in March, ina: light 
and rather moist soil, where the 
tree is intended to remain; and, in 
thesucceeding month, young shoots 
will appear. But, ifsown in au+ 
tumn, the seeds do not germinate 
till the following spring. 

‘The broad-leaved laburnum forms 
an agreeable ornament for parks 
and gardens; as it grows rapidly, 

with a straight stem, and, in the 
course of four years, is generally 
twelve feet high.—Its wood is fre- 
quently employed on the Conti- 
nent, and in the Highlands, for 
making chairs, tables, and other 
articles of household furniture, 
‘which are said to resemble the 
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finest mahogany,—Suckow réw 
marks, that a decoction of the fresh 

ranches and leaves of this tree, im- 
parted. an excellent . dark-brown 
colour to cloth prepared in a solu- 
tion of green vitriol. 

Lapyrinta. See Maze. 

LAC, or Gum-uac, a species of 
wax, with which the Lac-insec&t, or 
Coccus Lacca, L. that frequents se- 
veral species of the fig-tree, forms 
cells resembling the sesrer ey actin 
of bees, 

Gum-lac has received various 
names, according to the different 
states in which it is obtained. The 
stick-lac is the wax adhering to the 
smaller branches of the tree, and 
which is unprepared... This is first 
separated from the twigs to which 
it is attached ; 
grossly powdered, and divested’ of 
its colour, by digesting it in certain 
liquors, is called seed-lac... When 
the stick-lae is melted over a mos 
derate fire, then freed from its im- 
purities, and formed into cakes, it 
is denominated lump-lac. 
last species is termed she//-lac, and 
is prepared by liquefying, strain- 
ing, and reducing the cells: into 
thin mete i plates, in a man- 
ner peculiar to the natives of. India, 

Lac is. applied to various pur+ 
poses of ornament and. utility. — 
Considerable quantities are used in 
the making of sealing-wax ; in'ja- 
panning; for varnish; and: in 
painting. It also imparts a fine 
red colour to silk and cotton; when 
these have previously been im+ 
mersed in a weak decoction of the 


bark, known among ayers by the 


name of load. 

Lac is likewise of service as a 
medicine : for which purpose the 
stick-lac is in great esteem on the 
Continent,’ especially for relaxed 
and -spongy gums, arising Sor 

co 


and after being ® 
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eold, or from a scorbutic habit. 
With this intention, it is either 
boiled in water, with the addition 


of alittle alum for promoting its 
solution, or it’ is used in the form 


of a tin€ture, prepared ‘with  recti-- 


fied spirit: the latter has a groteful 
odour, anda bitterish, astringent, 
mA though not unpleasant taste, and is 
chiefly recommended, in scorbutic 
and rheumatic disorders. 

- LACE, in commerce, a texture 
composed of several threads of 
goid, silver, silk, or thread, which 
are interwoven and worked on a 
cushion with spindles, according 
to the pattern designed. 

There are various kinds of lace, 
denominated either from the place 
where they are manufactured, or 
from the particular method of 
working, Such are Point, Brus- 
sels, or Flanders lace, made in the 
Netherlands; and blond or.bone- 
lace, which is produced in Eng- 
land, chiefly in the — of 
Buckingham. 


When gold or silver lace Bast | 


pens to be tarnished, the best li- 
quid that can be used for restoring 
its lustre, is spirit of wine, which 
should be warmed, before it is ap- 
plied to the tarnished spot. This, 
in Dr. Lewis's opinion, is far pre- 
ferable to-soap, gr the aikaline  li- 
quors usually employed; as the 
former does hot remove the colour 
of the silk or other embroidery, with 
which the lace may be connected. 
Method of separating gold or 
pon from lace, without burning 
- Let the lace be first cut to 
wr tied up in’a linen cloth, 
and boiled in soap-ley, till its size 
be considerably diminished: . the 
cloth is now to be taken out of the 
liquid ; rinsed’ repeatedly in cold 
water; and beaten’ with a mallet, 
in order to. extract the alkaline par- 
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ticles. On opening the linen; -the 
metallic part of the lace will be 
found) pure, and undimini 
while it’ retains:its patural bright 
ness. . 
~All laces, whether iste i leas 
ther, gold, silver, or of thread; are 
prohibited to be imported ; but, if 
any lace composed wholly of ‘silk, 
or of silk mixed withany other ma- 
terials, be imported, the goods are 
tc be burnt;»and by the stat. 3 
Geo. III. c. 21, the importer in- 
curs a penalty of 100). 

LACKER, or. ‘Lacaver,: is a 
kind of varnish, applied to brass, 
tin, and other metals, in order. to 
improve their colour, and» to pre- 
vent them from tarnishing. 

The best lacquer is:prepared from 
rectified spirit of wine, and seed- 
lac, in the proportion of | three 
ounces of the latter to one pint of 
the former, The mixture is <di- 
gested for some hours in a moderate 
heat; when the liquor is strained, 
and left to subside, In this» state, 
it-is ready to receive the ‘shade’ re- 
quired, by adding gamboge, an- 
notto, or other tinging drugs. » 

With a view to impart.a golden 
colour to metals, two parts of 
gamboge are usually added to one 
of annotto; but, a better: method 
is, to dissolve those. substances se- 
parately, and to ascertain the parti- 
cular, shade, by mixing different 
proportions of the two solutions. 
ifsilver or tin are to be lacquered, 


it will be necessary to employ a_ 


larger quantityof the colouring mat- 
ters than is required, whenthis kind 
of varnish.is to be applied to brass. 
LACTEALS, in physiology, are 
the absorbing vessels of the mesen- 
try, and consist of certain small 
tubes, situated in the intestines ; 
whence they convey the cityle;. or 
that ee fluid which is generated 
from 


* 
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from. the food in tlre first passages, 
into the common reservatory, or 
the mass of the blood. They are 
furnished with an incalculable 
number of valves, which prevent 
the return of the chyle into the 
stomach: in their passage through 
a number of glands, the nature of 


the last-mentioned fluid is consi- | 


derably altered, and prepared for 
~ its assimilation with the blood. 

Lapies’ Bep- straw. See 
CHEESE- RENNET, and Goose- 
GRASS. 

LaDIEs’-HAIR. 
GRASS. 

LADIES’ - FINGER. 
NEY-VETCH. 

LADIES’-MANTLE, or i oti 
milla, L. a genus of plants com- 
prising four species, three of which 
are indigenous, and of thesé, the 
principal is the vulgaris, or Com- 
mon Ladies’-mantle, growing fre- 
quently in meadows and pastures : 
it flowers froni June to September. 

This plant might be easily culti- 
vated, either by dividing the roots, 
or scattering the seed in autumn. 
It requires a moist soil, a shady 
situation, and to be kept clean 
from weeds. 

The leaves of the ladies’-mantle 
are mildly astringent ; though at 
present seldom used in medicine. 
—According to GLepitscH and 
Bautscu, the whole plant may be 
advantageously employed in tann- 
ing.--Horses, sheep, and goats, eat 
this vegetable, but it is not relished 


See QUAKING- 


See Kip- 


by cows + and hogs totally refuse. 


It 
LaApDIgS’-SEAL. 
ONY. 
| LADIES’-SMOCK, or Carda- 
mine, L. a genus of plants consist- 
ing of sixteen species, seven of 
which are indigenous: the pritci- 
pal of these is the pratensis, or 


See Black Bry- 
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Common Ladies’-smock, growing 
in meadows and moist pastures ; 
it flowers in the month of May. 

According to Dr. (now Sir 
Georcr) Baker, the flowers of 
this plant may be used with great 
advantage in hysteric and epileptic 

cases, if t taken twice a day, in doses 
of from 20 to 90 grains each. In 
Cornwall, the flowering tops have: 
successfully been employed for the 
cure of epilepsy, for several gene- 
rations. ‘Goats and sheep devour 
this herb, but cows dislike it, and 
neither horses nor swine will touch 
it. at 

LAKE, in geography, a collec- 
tion of waters of a considerable 
extent, and having no immediate 
communication with the ocean. 

Lakes.are divided into, twa 
classes: 1. Those, which contain 
fresh water; and, 2. Such as are 
saline. The chief Jakes in Eng- 
land are those of Keswick and 
Winander-mere, in the. northern 
counties : there are likewise several 
in Scotland, which are distinguish- 
ed by the name of Lochs. 

In cold climates, lakes are of 
considerable utility ; for the warm 
vapours exhaled from them, miti- 
gate the intense frost that prevails 
during the winter season, ‘They 
are of still greater advantage in the 
southern regions, when situated at 
a distance from the sea; because 
the evaporation caused by the heat 
of the sun, refreshes the adjacent 
country with frequent showers, 
and thus renders it a beaut:ful gar- 
den. Beside the genial tempera 
ture to which the British lakes 
greatly contribute, they contain 
abundance of fish, and might be 
rendered sti:l more profitable by 
conveying to them the spawn of 
fish from rivers, by means of jars. 
(See also vol. ii, p, 296), This fib 

10 
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thod hath been long practised in 
China, and, we conceive, might 
be productive of great advantages, 
if it could be adopted in this 
country. — 3 

LAKE, in the imitative arts, 
signifies a red -colour employed 
by painters, which was originally 
formed of gum-lac. It is at pre- 
sent prepared chiefly from scarlet 
rags, cochineal, or Brazil-wood., 
The best, however, is obtaingd 
from the first of these articles, in 
the following manner : 

First, let a pound of pearl-ash be 
dissolved in two quarts of water, 
and the solution be filtred through 
paper. A pound of clean scarlet 
shreds, and two quarts of water, 
are next to be added to the liquor, 
and the whole boiled tll the 
rags are perfectly divested of their 
tinge; when they are to be taken 
out and pressed. ‘Three additional 
pounds of shreds are now to be 


boiled in the same solution; and, 


during this process, a pound anda 
half of the bone of cuttle-fish are 
to be dissolved in one pound of 
aqua-fortis.. This liquid is next to 
be combined with the former solu- 
tion; and the whole, on being suf- 
fered to subside, will deposit .a se- 
diment, which forms what is called 
dake. The liquor is then to be 
strained, and the sediment mixed 
four or five times, successively, in 
two gallons of spring water, till 
all saline particles are extracted ; 
Jastly, it is to be drained, and 
dropped through a funnel on clean 
boards, when the lake will assume 
the form of cones or pyramids, in 
which it must be suffered to dry, 
and the preparation will be fit for 
Hse. 

For a more simple method of 
preparing different Jakes, or pig- 
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ments, the reader will consult p. 
38 of our 2d volume. | 
Lake- WEED. See WatTerR- 
PEPPER. on age 

LAMB, the young of a sheep 3 
which, if a male, is during the first 
year, called a edder, or wether- 
hog; and if a female, a sheave. 

The most proper time for ewes 
to lamb, is from the latter end of 
April to the beginning of June ; 
and, in the course of 16 or 18 
weeks, the young animals may be 
taken from their dams: they are, 
however, very tender, and require 
the greatest attention, especially 
during snowy weather, when they 
not unfrequently perish from want 
of fresh grass, and their aversion 
to eat hay. In order to remedy’ 
this inconvenience, it has been re- 
commended to turn a few old 
sheep that are generally fond of 
hay, among the lambs, which will 
thus be speedily induced to follow 
their example. 

Lambs are subject to few disor- 
ders :—-when they are sick, the 
drinking of mare’s or goat’s milk, 
diluted with warm water, will 
greatly tend to preserve them from 
taking cold; and as many, when 
yeaned, are apparently dead, it is 
advisable to blow into the mouth 
and nostrils ; by which simple me- 
thod numbers have been imme- 
diately restored. ; 

The most fatal distemper, how- 
ever, with which lambs are affect- 
ed, is the blood or red-water. The 
disordered animals are, in general, | 
seized with lameness, and a slight 
swelling of the joints, but which 
is attended with a viclent inflam- 
mation, that spreads over the 
whole body, and, if neglected, 


proves fatal in the course of 24 
hours, 


The 


-to be discovered. 
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The red water is occasioned. by 
too great a quantity of undigested 
food rem aining on the stomach, 


_ AAs soon, therefore, as the lambs are 


attacked, the best method hitherto 
known is, to take them from grass, 
bleed), them, and administer an 
emollient clyster, which is to be 
repeated, in case no evacuation take 
place in a short time. Two or 
three grains of tartar emetic, or as 
many ounces of sweet-oil, are now 
to be given, and the bleeding re- 
peated, if the animals do not ap- 

cary to recover. This treatment 
is to be continued for the space. of 
four or five days, during which the 
diseased creatures should be fed 
with milk. 

Lamb forms a considerable ar- 
ticle of food: being light and 
wholesome, it is weil calculated 
for weak and delicate stomachs, 
though less nourishing than mut- 
ton. House-lamb, which is thus 
denominated from the animals be- 
ine fed and fattened within doors, 
is neither so wholesome nor so 
nutritive as the naturalmeat. Its 
flesh is devoid of -taste, and eaten 
only by epicures ;, who, regardless 
ot hbo dasbitns of reason, and the 
rules of temperance, attend only to 
the gratification of their sensual 


appetites. 

Lamy’s-LeETTUCE. See Corn 
SALAD. 

Lams’s-auaRTERS. See Wiid 
ORACHE. 


LAMENESS, a weakness that 
may arise from various causes, in 
any part of the body. 

Where this defect originates from 


natural deformity, it is generally 


incurable: few instances, however, 
éecur in which lameness is. here- 


itary ; though it may also be in-— 


duced by causes that are difficult 
If it be occa- 
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sioned by external accidents, sucl 


2s luxation of the thigh at the birth, 


fractures, &c. it can be cured dhly 
by a skilful reduction of the dis- 
located limbs, though it will always 
be attended with halting. i 

Frequently, however,” the leg, 
in consequence. of the rigidity of 
the muscles destined to put it im 
motion, contracts to such a degree 
that it cannot be moved without _ 
limping. In this case, it will be 
advisable to apply emollient: fo- 


‘mentations ; to immerse the part 


affected in mollifying baths ; or, for 


_ very robust individuals, to expose 


it frequently to the action of a 
pump from mineral springs, and 
to wear a shoe’ furnished with a 
leaden gy the weight of which 
should be proportioned to the con- 

traction of the limb. 
Much lameness, as well as de- 
formity, might certainly be pre-— 
vented, if a striCter attention were 
paid to the early treatment of chil- 
dren. These are often afflicted 
with a weakness of the hips, ac- 
companied with a lameness of both 
sides of the body ; which is wholly 
occasioned by inducing them to 
walk without any assistance, be- 
fore they have attained suthcient 
strength to support themselves, 
Such debili ity may, in some mea- 
sure, be counteracted by tying a 
girdle round the waist, that should 
extend to the whole circumference 
of the belly; and which, if well 
braced at the hips, will invigorate 
the loins, while it gradually ena- 
bles children to walk. It will alsa 
be advisable to bathe such weak 
limbs in astringent decoctions, fre- 
quently in the course of the day, 
for several months.—See Rick- 

ETS; and also vol. ii. p. 218.” 
Beside these common causes of 
lameness, there are various other 
*  ciggum~ 


} 
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eitcutnstances which our limits will 
not permit us to discuss, as they 
relate peculiarly to surgery. A 
practical work on this subject is, 
much wanted; and we conceive 
it would be of essential service to’ 
society, if a popular treatise were 
properly executed, im which the 
manifold causes of lameness might 
be discriminated, and the most 
appropriate remedies judiciously 
stated, according to the different 
stages of the affeCtion. 

Lameness, in Horses, 
HAaLTiIne...° to & 

LAMP, a vessel containing oil, 
or other inflammable matter, for 
the purpose of affording light. 

The utility of lamps in domestic 
life, is universally acknowledged ; 
we shall, therefore, proceed to state 
such patents as have been granted 
for the inventions or improvements 
relative to this branch of manu- 
faGture, without discussing those 
theories in which ingenious men 
have occasionally indulged. 

The first we shall notice is, that 
of M. Arcanp, who obtained a 
patent in 1784 : his privilege being 
now expired, and his invention 
generally adopted, we shall briefly 
observe, that the superiority of his 
lamp depends on the admission of a 
larger volume of air to the flame, 
than is practicable on the common 
‘plan. This obje&t is effected by 
employing a cireular wick, so that 
a strong current.of air rashes into 
the cylinder round which the wick 
is placed, and thus, together with 
the atmosphere, excites the flame 
to such a degree, that the smoke 
is entirely consumed, ‘The light 
and heat are by this method re- 
markably increased, while the ex- 
pence of the oil is considerably re- 
--duced; because ‘those particles, 
which, inthe usual lamps, are dis- 


See 
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sipated in smoke, will, by M. Ar-- 
GAND’s invention, be converted into 
a brilliant flame. 

A patent was'granted in 1787 to 
Mr. Mixes, for his new method of 
making lamps of different forms,’ | 
so as to emit an undiminished light, 
however it may be agitated; and 
which may also be fixed in halls; 
shops, &c.—Asitsspecificationis too 
complex to be understood by those 
who are unacquainted with the ma- 
nufature, inquisitive readérs will 
consult the 3d vol, of the Repertory » 
of Arts and Manufactures. ma 

Another patent was obtained in 
the same year, by Mr. Prrer Kere, 
for a contrivance of raising the sup- 
ply of oil in lamps: ‘The’ wholé - 
effect is produced by the appliea+ 
tion of another fluid, the spécific 
gravity of which is greater than that 
of -oil; and which communicates 
with the latter, by means of cers 
tain receivers, tubes, of conduc: — 
tors. ‘These are so arranged, that 
the heavier liquid may press a cob 
lumn of oil upwards to any requi- 
site height, for the purpose of sup- 
plying the lamp. . 

Farther, by prolonging the con+ 


» ductor of the heavier fluid beneath 


the lower surface of the column ‘of 
oil, the weight of the former will . 
hydrostatically a& upon'sach suré 
face, and raise the colimn. Thus, 
the lanrp will net only be furnished 
with the purest particies of oil from. 
the upper part, ‘but the flame will” 
also be considerably elevated above 
the body of the vessel ; and, being 
supplied from a contraéted surface 
of oil, it will consequently ‘afford 
amore diffused light, with a éont . 
siderable diminution of shade: For 
a more minute account of this inge- 
nious contrivance, we refer the in- 
quisitive reader to‘the ‘8th vol, of 
the-work before quoted.: Medan 


The 


: of the wick; 
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The last patent we shall notice, 
was granted in 1800 to Messrs. 
Wuire and Smetuurst, for their 
improved lamp-burner.—The whole 
is modestly called an improvement 
on the buraer of the common Ar- 
gandlamp; andthe object of which 
is, toafford a more free and plenti- 
ful supply of oil to the ignited part 
so that it will barn 
better, require less frequent snuff- 
ing, and answer well, even with 
oil of an inferior quality. These 
advantages are obtained simp] y; by 
leaving a larger than the usual 
space between the two tubes, with- 
in which the wick is placed. Yet 
it is necessary to contract such 
space towards the top, in order 
that the burnt crust or cinder may 
be more conveniently removed; 
an object which may be effected by 
applying a ring or piece of metal, 
conically or otherwise formed, so 
as to reduce the space in the upper 
part of the lamp to the usual di- 
sensions, 

The advantages of Messrs.) 
Waire and SmrTHURST’s im- 
provement, are: 1. That the in- 
convenience hitherto complained 
of, respeCling the mode of cleaning 
and dressing the lamps, is thus re- 
moved; as, upon their plan, the 
capillary tubes of the cotton wick 
are prevented from being at any 
time obstructed by the viscid na- 
ture of the oil, while its ascent. is 
promoted by such capillary attrac- 
tion. 2. The quantity of oil con- 
sumed by these improved lamps is, 
by the patentees, stated to be less, 
in the proportion of at least four to 
five. 3. One of the most import- 
ant advantages thence derived, is, 
that of the wick being rendered fit 
to burn common whale, or seal- 
oils, which are sold at about half 
the price of the best spermaceti oil, 
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the only inflammable fluid hitherto 
used in ArGanp’s lamps; while 
the former produce an equal de- 
gree of light. 

We have already pointed out (in 
vol. i. p. 432, article CanDLE) the 
superior utility of lamps, especially 
for sedentary and studious persons; 
but as the light emitted by them is 
frequently too vivid for weak, or 
irritable eyes, we would recom- 
mend the use of a small screen; 
which should be proportionate to 
the disk of the fame, and be placed 
at one side of the light, ‘in order to - 
shade it from the readet’s. eye, 
without excluding its effet from 
others, | or darkening the room. 
Such a contrivance is equally sim- 
ple and useful: it may consist 
either of paper, or taffety, slightly 
gummed, and, being easily folded 
and carried in the pocket, is far 


superior to the commen screens. 


We cannot conclude this article, 
without pointing out another cir- 
cumstance in which lamps are su- 
perior to candles, namely, their 
cheapness. From experiments made 
some years since, with the ex- 
press view of ascertaining the ex- 
pence of burning chamber-oil, it 
appears that a common  taper- 
Jamp, with eight cotton threads in 
the wick, consumed in one hour 
ods parts, or about one-third of 
an ounce of spermaceti oil, which 
at that time cost 2s. 6d. per gallon; 
so that the expence of burning for 
12 hours, amounted to 4°57 far- 
fhings; or about 14 of a penny. 
The light emitted by such Jamp, 
was as clear and bright as that 
yielded by candles, which run from 
eight to ten in the pound.—Subse- 
quent trials were made with M. 
Axrcanp’s lamp; the result -of 
which was, that the latter will con- 
tinue to burn ¢hree hours for the 

value 
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value of oe penny. And though 
a candle, when newly snuffed, 
may appear to be preferable, yet 
the lamp is ultimately superior, 
both for steadiness and. durability 
of light. Nay, one good: lamp 
proved equal in its effect to half.a 
dozen tallow candles, consisting of 
six in the pound, the expence of 
swhich was etgit-pence, while that 
of the lamp amounted only to two- 
pence halfpenny, in the space of 
seven hours. 

LAMP- BLACK, is one of the 
black colouring matters, the pre- 
paration of which has already been 
stated, vol. ii. p. 35. 

We again introduce this sub- 
stance, as it possesses several re- 
markable properties: thus, lamp- 
black is liable to undergo spontane- 
ous inflammation, if it be kept for 
some time closely confined, and be 
afterwards suddenly exposed to the 
air: there have been instances of 
its taking fire in shops, and occa- 
sioning the most distressing scenes 
of conflagration. But, when lamp- 
black is combined with oil, so as 
to form a black varnish, it appears 
from various experiments, ‘that bo- 
dies painted with this compound 
‘resist the effects of eleGricity in a 
most surprizing degree; and that 
they have, in a variety of cases, 
even repelled lightning. 

In 1798, a patent-was granted 
to Mr. Wittiam Row, for a new- 
invented mineral lamp-black. This 
is obtained from pit coal, or any 


other kindof fossil coal; the black-» 


est particles arising from the smoke 
of which, are deposited in certain 
“tubes, or recéptacles, whence they 
are removed in the course of six or 
eight days, and packed up for sale. 
For. the particulars of this unex 
ired patent, the inquisitive reader 
will consult the 10th vol. of the 


< 
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Repertory, &c. where the process 


is duly specified. - 
LAMPAS, in Riser de- 


‘notes‘an excrescence in the roof of 


a horse’s mouth, which is somes 
times so luxuriant thats it. grows 
above the teeth, and thus prevents 
his feediag.) 

This malady may be cured by 
cauterizing ithe: flesh witha’ hot 
iron; an. operation’ which’ should 
be carefully. performed by a skilful 
Veterinary Surgeon, lest the swell- 
ed part be penetrated so deep, as to 
scale. off the thin bone: that. lies 
under the upper bars: after paving. 
thus extirpated the tamor, 1t will 
be. necessary to anoint. thie, sore 
parts with barnt alum and honey, 
which form!a very proper applica- 
tion to an ulcerated mouth in ge- 
neral. 

LAMPREY, or Petromyxon, Li. 
a genus of fish comprising three 
species, which are chiefly) distin- 
guished by their peculiar back fins. 

yl. The marinus; or, Sea Lam- 
PREY, which, in shape, resembles 
anéel, has small eyes, covered with, 
a light blue membrane, and the 
pupil is encompassed with a gold- 
coloured ring.) During cold wea- 
ther, this fish) conceals. itself. in 
the, crevices of rocks ; on the peb- 
bly edges. of which it is: an» usual 
expedient among anglers, to. form 
pits extending to! the water-side : 
into these. a little, blood is thrown. 
to induce the laanatey to put forth 
its,head between two rocks. As 
soon.as the hook, which is to be 


_ baited with crab, or same other 


fish, is presented, it is greedily 
swallowed, and thus the prey is 
easily, taken, od yisrr gaelic 
tex2ieid be fluviatilis;wory ocan 
Lamprey; the mouth of which is 
like that of the preceding, but the 
colour of its back is either brown 
or 
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or dusky, sometimes Picts suet 
blue, ‘the whole underside being 
silvery. 

These. fish sometimes grow to 
the length of ten inches, are found 
in the rivers Thames, Severn, and 
Dee are: potted with the: larger 
kind, and occasionally preterred, on 
account of :their milder flavour.— 
Vast* quantities are ‘taken about 
Mortlake, and. sold to the Dutch, 
who employ. them as bait for their 
cod fishery. | It. is computed that 
above 430,000 have in one season 
been verided to them at 40s.’ per 
thousgnd; as they possess the se- 
eret.of preserving the lamprey till 
the turbot fishery commences. 
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swampy ground, ssi? it has:béett 
properly drained, is to pare and 
burn it.. Where the earth, how- 
ever, is dry, and the so:lor mould 
so thin that it will not admit of 
paring the surface, the most effec 
tual mode of bringing it into tilth, 
will be to plough it well, and turn 
the grass-sods inward. As soon as 
the new surface is mellowed with 
frost, the field should be harrowed; 
in erder to fill: up all the seams‘: 
thus, the air will be exeluded, dnd 
the sod become penfoctly. rotten, 
In this state, it ought to lie during 
summer, and the succeeding wit= 
ter; but early in the following 
May, it will be requisite 'to°cross- 


3. The bronchialis, or “Lam: plough the whole,-after which the 


peRN, which is found in the Isis, 
near Oxford, and other British ri- 
vers; it is about eight inches long, 
and ‘the body does not exceed the 
thickness of. a swan’s quill—Un- 
like the other species, lamperns 
conceal themselves in the mud, 
and.never adhere to stones, or other 
matters. 

he flesh of these fish, in gene- 
wal, is white, fat, soft, and easy of 
digestion : it has an agreeable taste, 
and is: not: less Autrieve, though 
more. wholesome, than that of the 
eel: those of a large size, however, 
possess.a superior flavour. 

LAND, in general, signifies any 
kind of ground, bat is particularly 
applied to such ag is ploughed, or 
tilled for cedar ea purposes. 

As.we treat, in alphabetical or- 


earth must be:well pulverized with 
a brake+harrow, and thus ‘pr ar : 
for a future crop.» 

Old heath-lands may ba acwacie 


tageously reclaimed from theirbar« 


ren condition; by first _passing a4 
dril] roller over them; after which 
they should be sown with‘oats and 
grass-seeds. at the same time) 
When the harvest is finished, the 
soil is directed to be fed hard with 
sheep, for two years; then repeat+ 
edly ploughed and harrowed, so as 
to render it fit for the reception of 
cole-seed: this vegetable is Jiké! 
wise tobe fed off with sheep, ‘and 
the soil worked in a similar mannet 
for rye, together with which grain, 
seeds are again to be sown, “Such 
crop should now be suffered to res 
main as a layer, tillit can be well 


der, of. the diferent methods of *manured with marl, in the ‘pro- 


cultivating the earth, we shall at 
present confine our attention to the 
proper modes ‘in which waste, or 
-other soils, may be most’ advan- 


portion of about sixty *loads- pet 
acre; after. which it may be’ 
brought into a regular course’ of 
tillage. By this method, the whole 


tageouslytoonverted froma natural flag will have sufficient. tinie: to 


and unproductive, into an artificial 
state. . 
The best method of sidtione tiie 


¥ 


putrefy, and the soil will nét’ be 
easily exhausted, as’ is ene 
practised with aew lands, -) 9°. 

Ground, 
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. Ground, thus managed, has been 
found to be well] calculated for 
tuck-wheat ;—the expence of ma- 
nuring it with clay, or marl, varies 
from 2]. to 4]. per acre, according 
to the distance at which those. sub- 
stances are carried from the pits. ° 


_ In the 13th vol. of the Transac- 


tions of the Society for the Encou- 
ragement of Arts, &c. Mr. Ricu, 
RaMsDEN BRAMLEY communicates 
the most beneficial method of cul- 
tivating meadow or pasture land, 


that is over-run with coarse grasses, . 


or which is either naturally, or has 
from neglect become, rough and 
uneven.—The first process he states 
to be paring, after which a small 


trench should be dug, in which a, 


row of potatoe-sets may be planted, 


and slightly covered with the sods, 


serving as a nourishment to the 
rising crop, while they greatly con- 
tribute to forma light soil. 
The ground is next to be com- 
pletely cleaned by ploughing, har- 
rowing, &c.; then, sown either 
with oats or barley in the ensuing 
spring ; after which sixteen bushels 
of hay, and ten pounds of clover- 


seeds per acre, should be uniformly 


scattered, and harrowed in. Thus, 


the soil will be rendered very fertile , 
for the culture of corn, or other 


grain; and Mr. BRAMLEY adds, 
that the paring and digging (which 
cost upon an average about 31. 12s. 
per acre) afford so decided an ad- 
vantage to the crop, as amply to 
compensate for the additional ex- 
pence : besides, the land will after- 
wards be ready for cabbages, car- 
rots, or onions, in case such crops 
should be wanted ; and, if there be 
any inequalities in the ground, they 
wil, by this man: igement, be speedi- 
dy remedied. 

For the most effectual method 
af breaking up and meliorating 
: NO. UX. VOL. JL, 
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marshy; or moorish soils, the reader 
will consult the articles Marsa and 
Moor. 

In the year 1 “90, a patent was, 
granted to a Mr. Hayus, for his. 
invention of various machines or. 
implements for agricultural pur- 
poses, upon a new constriction, 
These are applicable to the tillage 
and culture of every kind of soul 5 ; 
but, as they are too numerous to be 
detailed here, and as the manufac- 
ture of them is confined to the paten-. 
tee, we purposely omit their specifi-. 
cation, and refer the, inquisitive. 


reader to the 12th vol. of the Reper- 


tory of Arts, &c. where the various 
articles are minutely described, and, 
illustrated by an engraving. 
LAND-DIT CHING, or Hora 
LOW-DRAINING, is practised chief 
ly in the counties of Essex and 
Hertford. It consists in digging 
both main and side-drains, similar 
to those generally adopted in drain- 
ing land: the former are usually 
ihade from 22 to 24 inches, the_ 
latter from 20 to 22 inches, im, 
depth. The soil is previously. 
ploughed ; and the length to which 
the main drains may be protracted, , 
without a vent, depends upon the 
situation of the land: when it has 
a regular declivity, the most pro- 


per method will be to carry off as. 


much water as possible, by means 

of side-drains ; but, if the ground. 
be irregular, it will be requisite to- 
form additional main-drains, so that. 
every advantage may be derived 

from the va allies, into which the 

latter must often be conducted to a: 

considerable extent. 

The length of the isl ners 
varies according to the elevation of 
the soil: in general, they need not. 
be more than one rod apart from, . 
each other; though, in very loose 
ar porous grounds, they may be 

F dug 


* 
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dug at a distance of ene rod and a 
half. When the trenches are cut 
to a sufficient depth, they are filled 
- up, and covered in the usual man- 
ner with straw and bushes. The 
expence of this method of draining 
is computed to be nearly 31. per’ 
acre. 

Land- ditching not only carries 

off the water from wet or marshy 
soils, but also meliorates stiff loamy 
clays; which, being thus better 
enabled to resist the long-continu- 
dince of moisture on their surface 
during the winter, promote vege- 
tation very early in the spring, 
the grass is rendered of a superior 
quality. The weeds, ‘&c. chance 
their .colour, and’, are totally di- 
Vested of their tankness: the corn 
also increases both in quantity and 
weight. — Another important ad- 
vantage arising from this practice, 
1s, that it will admit.of the soil be- 
_ ing ploughed at an earlier period of 
the spring, and later in autumn ; 
while‘it may be tilled with greater 
facility, and kept clear from weeds 
at a very small expence. 


*“LANG+DE-Ba&uF. See Ox- 
TONGUE, 
LANGUAGE, signifies the ex- 


pression of our ideas, and their dif- 
ferent relations, by means of arti- 
culate sounds, 

The acquisition of languages § is 
an object of great importance, 
Without entering into a discussion 
concerning their origin, we shall 
briefly observe, that the power of 
speech is not naturally acquired ; 
because, when considering its me- 
chanism, certain positions and mo- 
tions of the organs of the mouth, 
such as the tongue, the teeth, lips, 
and: palate, Re. are necessary for 
uttering sounds, which cannot be 
imitated by persons living in a state 
Nature, and mmst, therefore, be 


and 
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the effe&t of art. Hence civil soe. 


ciety alone could produce a lan-" 


guage; and, as’ the former is not 
from’ Nature, or coeval with the 


animal, it follows that both’ must 


have had a beginning. 


‘Fhe same cause that first pro- 


diced ideas, and made men ra-~ 
tional creatures, also ren dered them 
social or political, and in process’ 
of time produced all the arts of: 
life: this cause, in the opinion of 
the Jate Lord Monzonpbo, is no 
other than the necessities of human 
life. These are either the want of 
subsistence, or of defence against 
superior force and ‘violence ;' so 
that, without the operation of one 
or other of ‘these causés, there 
never would have been society, 
language, or arts, among men. 
‘The most easy and correct mé- 
thod of acquiring languages, is, 
however, of greater consequence 


than the history of their origin. 
Singular as this assertion may ap-: 
pear to many of our readers, it is’ 


nevertheless true, that a just model, 
or plan of teaching, so useful an 
art as that of speech, to children 
or adults, has Jong been, and still 
remains, a great destderatum. And 
though we are not in possession of 
a perfect system of grammar, yet 
many excellent treatises have been 


written on that subjett by ingeni-- 


ous men, who apy individually, 
contributed to render the art bf 


speaking and. writing more familiar’ 
to persons of ordinary conception. ' 
Unfortunately, however, less at-' 


tention has, m general, been paid” 
to the acquisition of modern lan-' 
guages, than to those of the an- 
cients. Hence we may confidently 
recommend the method pursued by 
Dr, Ecan of Greenwich, on whom 
the Society for the Encouragement 
of Ants, &c, in a 1787, conferred a 
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Bold medal, for teaching youth to 
‘write and ‘speak Latin in common 
‘conversation, both fluently and cor- 
-tectly. His plan’ is, to divest in- 
struction of that harshness, which 
“intimidates juvenile minds, and re- 
‘tards their progress in learning. 
‘And he has succeeded in rendering 


‘the hours of amusement subser- 


“vient to the promotion of the'clas- 
“sical part of education, by inducing 
his pupils to speak Latin with equal 
‘ease and Precision. To effect this 
purpose, he ‘prohibits boys of a 
“eertain standing, from prattising 
‘any langudge:except the [atin or 
French ; and a mark is circulated, 
for the prevention of solecisms and 
“barbarous expressions, Ifa pupil, 
“who has this mark, hear another 
*gpeak ungrammatically, it is passed 
‘to the latter, and he who receives 
ssuch mark’ most frequently in the 
-eourse of the day, incurs a‘ smajl 
‘fine. “To avoid this penalty, Dr. 
-E’s scholars ‘pay the strictest-at- 
‘tention to the ehoice aid arrange- 
“ment of their words, the cohstruc- 
tion of their sentences, as well as 
“the style, purity, and harmony of 
‘their distion. a aah sand 

‘ Thus a considerable portion of 
“time and expence is saved; inde- 
“pendently of the numerous othér 
betieficie consequences that result 
“from this plan, as it may be easily 


applied to the different living \an-. 


guages. Hence it well deserves to 
be more generally known, and 
adopted in those schools where 
years are wasted by the old meihod, 
which is comparatively ‘absurd. 
The English language undoubt- 
edly possesses a superior degree of 
excellence, blended with a greater 
‘number of defeéts, than that of 
€very other nation in Europe: 
Bold and energetic, it is admirably 


calculated alike ‘for history and the 


~ 


branches of poetry. 
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drama: at the same time, from its 


smoothness and copiousness. it is 
peculiarly adapted for the different 
Bat, with 
all these advantages, it labours 
under an infinity of monosylia- 
bles, which will ever prevent it 
from attaining that swelling ful- 
hess of sound, which so essentially 
contributes to produce both har- 


“Monious dignity and graceful ca- 


dences in literary composition.’ 'To 
this imperfection ‘must be added 
the letter s, which, by its very fre- 
quent and inevitabl: recurrence, 
commiuinicates to'the whole such a 
general hiss, as’ cannot‘ fail to be 
unpleasant to every impartial per- 
son, who has the least conception 
of musical harmony. We have 
neither room, ‘nor’ an opportunity 
of pointing out a remedy for this 
harshness’; “yet?°if the sy|lable e7, 
which was forhyétly appended ‘fo 


‘the plural number, ‘were restored 


to its ancient ‘place, we presume 


that many’ of the ditficalties would 


be removed ; and ‘that, trifling as 
this alteration may appear, the lan- 
guage would thusve greatly im- 
prov.d. Ei an adat balconaer 

LANTHORN, or Lawrery, .a 


well-known’ contrivance, which 


“serves to carry a candle, without 
“exposing it to the air, 


or otherwise 
incurring ‘danger, aii. 

Lanthorns’ are usually made of 
glass, horn, or other transparent 
matter, for the transmission of 
ight; but, if they were covered 


‘externaily with thin wire-work, 
_tmany accidents might be prevented 


in stables and barns, -as ‘the lan- 
thorns might thus be rendered less 
hable to injury from external ace 


‘eidents, while the communication 
-of light would not be. materially 


IPPC e sr nat ae 
~ LAPWING, or Tringa Vanel- 
F2 | us, 
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lus, L. a British bird, distinguished 
by its black bill, crown of the head, 
crest, and throat; red legs, black 
and white wings and tail: it is 
above 12 inches in length, and 
weighs about eight ounces. : 

The female of this bird con- 
structs her nest with a few bents, 
and deposits four eggs of an olive 
shade, spotted with black: these 
are, on account of their delicacy, 
much esteemed, and sold by the 
London poulterers for three shil- 
lings and upwards the dozen. 

During winter, lapwings fre- 
quent fens and. marshy places, 
where they join in numerous 
flocks ; and; though remarkably 
shy, are then easily taken in nets 
similar to those employed for catch- 
ing ruffs. ‘They are not preserved 
for fattening, but killed when 
caught: their flesh is very palat- 
able and nutritious. 

~LARCH-TREE, or Pinus La- 
vix, L. one of the most valuable 
exotics, which was introduced into 
Britain from the Alps towards the 
end of the 17th century, and has 
been lately cultivated with parti- 
eular attention. 

The larch will grow in any soil, 
but it flourishes most luxuriantly 
on cold and gravelly lands, or such 
as are neither too stiff nor too dry; 
provided its roots can. penetrate 
through the soil to a_ sufficient 
depth. It is propagated from seeds 
first put in a light earth; and, at 


the end of two years, the young . 


plants are usually removed to those 
.spots where they are destined to 
remain. .This useful tree should 
be transplanted inamediately after 
shedding its leaves: during the 
first four years, it grows slowly, 
“and seldom exceeds three feet in 
height ; 


it will surpass both in length and 


but in the course of 20,, 
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girth, a fir-tree 40 years old; aft 
the jage of 24, it is,.in general, 
from 50 to 60 feet high ;. and, in — 
50 or 60 years, it often attains the. 
height of 120. 

The most proper season for fell- 
ing the larch, is in the month of 
July ; because the liquid which 
oozes from the tree at that time, 
is speedily changed into a gummy- 
resinous matter, so that the wood 
is not drained so much as at other 
seasons, but hardens, and may thus 
be sooner employed. 

The larch is of singular utility 
for various purposes, in which du- 
rability and strength are required. 
Hence it is peculiarly calculated for 
ship-masts and the building of vese 
sels, or for strengthening the wood- 
en frame-work of bridges ; for it 
is capable of supporting a much 
greater weight than the .oak itself, 
and almost petrifies under. water. 
it also resists the intemperature of © 
our climate, and is of excellent 
service for gates, pales, and other 
works which are exposed to all the 
vicissitudes of the weather. 

Larch timber is equally durable 
within doors; and houses con- 
structed with it, have a whitish 


_cast for the first two or three 


years ; after which the outside be- 
comes black, while all the joints © 
and crevices are firmly closed with 
the resin extracted from the pores — 
of the wood by the heat of the 
sun; and which, being hardened 
by the air, forms a kind of bright 
varnish, that has an elegant ap-_ 


' pearance.-—Nor is there any wood ~ 


which affords such durable pipe-~ 
staves for casks, while the flavour 
of the wine is at the same time pre- _ 
served and improved.—Its trunk, © 
when perforated and tapped bee 
tween the months of March and 
September, yiclds the purest Vene= 
tia 


if : 
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tian turpentine, that is of consider- 
able use in medicine. Its large 
branches produce small sweetish 
‘grains, resembling sugar; and 
which are known under the name 
of manna, from their possessing 
‘similar purgative properties with 
that drug, \ 
The larch is likewise an excel- 
lent nurse to the more tender trees ; 
as it is furnished with several small, 
pliant branches abounding with 
leaves ; which, from their flexibili- 
ty, readily yield to the contiguous 
trees, admit rain more easily than 
Scotch firs, and receive no injury 
from inclement’ snowy winters ; 
when the branches of the latter are 
frequently stunted, and the trees 
themselves totally destroyed. 
~ Beside the manifold uses to which 
this inestimable tree is subservient, 
we shall mention a few additional 
facts, chiefly extracted from foreign 
writers, with the confident hope of 
promoting its more general cul- 
ture.—From the inner rind or bark 
of the larch, the Russians manu- 
facture fine white gloves, not in- 
ferior to those made of the most 
delicate chamois, while they are 
stronger, cooler, and more plea- 
sant for wearing in the summer. 
<-A gummy matter, partaking 
of the properties of animal glue, 
and vegetable mucilage, is obtained 
by a curious process from the sap 
ot this tree ; and which greatly re- 
sembles the gum arabic or Senegal, 
though it is of a brown colour ; it 
is known in Russia by the name of 
Orenterg. Gum. Patuas informs. 
us, that the untutored natives cut 
a hole at one side of the trunk, near 
its root, then burn the wood to the 
very pith, by applying combustible 
materials : in consequence of the 
eat thus generated, the circulating 
ullary juice descends in drops, 
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which concrete into a transparent 
gum, forming various fanciful con- 
figurations.—In countries where the 
larch-tree abounds, its firm and 
compact wood (a cubic foot of 
which, or 144 solid inches, weighs 
41 pounds, and exceeds that of the 
fir in the proportion of 8 to 7), 
affords a very superior charcoal + 
this, likewise, in quantity, mea- 
sured one-third more than that 
burnt from the fir-tree; and its: 
specific gravity, on weighing and 
balancing it with the latter, was 
as $3 to 5. It is, however, remark- 
able, that the larch contains more 
aqueous ingredients than the fir- 
tree, insomuch that five measures 
of the oily water colleéted during 
the combustion of the former, 
yielded, on evaporation, only 34 
ounces of pitch; whereas four and 
a half measures of the latter, pro- 
duced 4 ounces.—Buildings ere¢t- 
ed of larch wood, have been ob- 
served to remain sound for 200 
years ; as it is eminently adapted 
to resist the effects of air and wa- 
ter, while it is exempt from the 
depredations of the worm: hence 
it is peculiarly excellent for shin- 
gles ; but, on account of its com- 
bustible nature, it would be ad- 
visable to prepare them in the 
manner direéted by Mr. Knox, 
vol. ii.\p. 283, and foll.—Lastly, 
the bark and other parts of this 
profitable tree, have been found, 
by experiment, to be proper sub- 
stitutes for that of the oak. 

LARK, or Alauda, L. a genus 
of birds comprising twenty-eight 
species, of which the most remark- 
able are: . 

1. The arvensis, or Commow 
SKY-LARK; a long-lived, and hardy 
bird, mounting high, raising its 
notes as it soars, and lowering them 
as it descends, It is remarkable, 

Lat pce as ae that 
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that this, and the following species, 
are the only known creatures that 
sing during their flight—The fe- 
male sky-lark constructs her nest 
in fields productive of high grass, 
or in marshes, on the ground, be- 
neath some clod; forming it of 
hay, dry fibres, &c.: she deposits 
four or five eggs, and produces 
young ones three, and often four 
times in a year.—In the neighbour- 
hood of Dunstable, these birds are 
taken in great numbers, from the 
14th of September to the 25th of 
February; during which time about 
4000 dozens are caught, to supply 
the markets of the metropolis. 

2. The.arlorea, or WooD-LARK, 
is distinguished by an annular white 
fillet about the head. It is of in- 
ferior size, and its notes are weaker 
and less musical, ‘This little war- 


bler, when in the cage, often strives 


to excel ‘the nightingale ; and, if 
not speedily removed from the 
place where he. is suspended, will 
certainly fall a victim to emulation. 
Wood-larks perch on trees, and 
their whistle resembles that of a 
black-bird ; the female builds her 
nest on the ground, and furnishes 
it externally with moss, but inter- 
nally with dried bent-grass, &c. She 
lays five eggs, of a dusky colour, 
interspersed with deep brown spots, 
The common food of young larks 
reared in an aviary, is a hen’s egg 
boiled hard, and chopped or grated 
very fine, together with the crumb 
of bread, and hemp-seed; but, if 
-diseased, a few wood-lice may'be 
given them: a little liquorice, and 
a blade of saffron, may also be in- 
fused in their water, which will 
contribute to their speedy recovery. 
Method of catching Larks :—The 
ustial practice of taking these birds 
is, by érammels, or a kind of nets, 


generally 36 yards in length, and 
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about 6 yards in breadth, having. 
six ribs of pack-thread, which are 

fastened on two poles, about six- 

teen feet long. - After selecting the 

darkest night for this sport, the net 

is to be drawn over the ground by 

two men, who frequently drop it, 

lest they should pass over the birds ; 

as soon as the latter are perceived 

to fly up against the trammel, it is » 
instantly clapped down, and thus. 
the larks are secured.—This net is 

also well calculated for catching 

various other kinds of birds, such 

as partridges, quails, woodcocks, 

&c. 

LARK-SPUR, or Delphinium, ~ 
L. a genus of plants, consisting of. 
14 species, one of which only is- 
indigenous; namely, the consolida, 
or Wild Lark-spur; field Lark-spur, 
or Lark’s-heel: it grows in corn-. 
fields, and flowers trom the month 
of June to September. 

' The expressed juice of the petals 
of this plant imparts a green co- 
lour; and, with the addition of a 
little alum, will produce a good 
blue ink.—The seeds are acrid and 
poisonous.—Sheep and goats eat 
the lark-spur; horses do vot relish | 
it; while cows and swine totally — 
refuse it.—Bees are remarkably at- 
tached to its flowers, which are | 
likewise gathered by the country- — 
people of Germany, cut small, and § 4 
mixed with tobacco; as they are 
said to improve its flavour. 

Lassitupre. See Degpitity. © 

LATH, in building, a long, — 
thin, narrow slip of wood, which © 
is nailed on the rafters of a roof, a : 
order to support its covering. 

Laths are divided into thread 
classes, according as they consist f 
of different kinds of wood: viz. 
i. Such as are formed of heart of 
oak, and which are used only for 
tiling; 2. Sap; and 3, Deal-laths 5 


both ‘ 


f 


\ 
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‘both 6f which are employed ex- 
clusively for ceiling and making 
partitions. They are farther dis- 
tinguished, with respect to their 


length, into five-feet, four-feet, and. 


three-feet laths, though the statute 
allows only laths of two lengths, 
namely, those of five, and three- 
feet: each of these is directed to 
be an inch and a half in breadth, 
and half an inch in thickness.— 
For an excellent method of laying 
laths, so as to make them jfire- 
proof, the reader will consult p. 
281 of our 2d volume. 

Laths are sold by the bundle, 
which is generally called a Aun- 
dred; it should be observed, how- 
ever, that seven score, or 140, are 


computed in the hundred for three- 


feet laths; six score, or 120, in 
such as are four feet in length; 
and for those which are denomi- 
nated five-feet, a full oe or 
fivescore. 

LATH-BRICKS are a particu- 
Jar kindof that article, made in the 
county of Stafford, and other parts 
of Britain: they are 22 inches in 
length, and 6 inches in breadth, 
being used as a substitute for laths 
or spars, and supported by pillars 
in casts, for the drying of malt.— 
This excellent contrivance deserves 
to be more generally known ;. for, 
independently of the security which 
lath-bricks afford against fire, they 
retain heat much longer than 
wooden-laths; and, aftcr having 
been once thoroughly warmed, 
they require’ a very moderate fire, 
_ to preserve the proper temperature. 

LATHE, a very usetul engine 
for turning wood, ivory, metals, 
and other hard substances. 

‘The invention of this instrument 
is of great antiquity, for, according 
to WVireir, the ancients availed 
themsclyesof it, informipg various 
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kinds of vases; which they enrich-, 
ed with figures and ornaments in 
basso-relievo.—It is composed of 
two wooden cheeks or stdes, paral- 
lel to the horizon, with a groove, 
between them: perpendicular. to; 
these are twoother pieces, called 
puppets, constructed so as to shde 
between the cheeks, having two: 
points meeting the opposite central 
sides or ends of the article intended. 
to be worked, so as to sustain it: 
thus, the piece is turned round in, 
both directions, by means of a cord 
attached to it, fastened above to 
the end of a pliable pole, and un- 
derneath to a treadle or board, 
which is moved by the foot. To 
such apparatus, a rest is also sub- 
joined, which supports the instru- 
ment, and keeps it steady.—TLhis 
useful machine has lately been 
much improved, and we had an 
opportunity of cemparing a variety 
ot lathes manufactured of steel 
in the metropolis, aid designed 


chiefly for private use and exercise 3 


among which, for neatress and 
simplicity, we are inclined to give 
the preference to those contrived 
by Mr. Ho_Tzapre., an ingenious 
young artist, of Long-acre. 

With respect to the manner of 
applying this curious instrument to 
the various purposes to which itis 
adapted, we refer the reader to the 
article TURNING 

LaTTIN, or Latten, 
Tin. | 

LaupAnum. © See Opium. 

LAVENDER, or Lavandula, L, 
an exotic genus of plants, compris- » 
ing seven species ; the principal.of 
which is the spica, Lavender-spike, 
or Common Lavender : it flowers 
in the month of Jaly, 

_ This herb may be easily propa- 
gated: in March or April, take’a 

quantity of slips, or cuttings, from > 
~F4 three 


See Block 
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three to four inches long; having 
stripped off the lower leaves, plant 
them ina shady border, four inches 
apart. If occasionally watered in 
dry weather, they may be trans- 
planted early in autumn; remov- 
ing them, if possible, with balls of 
earth.—When they are intended 
for a crop, it will be requisite to 
set them in rows two or three feet 
separate, and at the distance of 
two feet from each other; but, if 
destined for the shrubbery, they 
should be planted singly, at proper 
distances. 

Lavender is employed both for 
medicinal and domestic purposes. 
The flowers should be gathered in 
July, when the spikes being cut 
off close to the stem, in a dry day, 
and tied up in bundles, are much 
esteemed, not only for their grate- 
ful odour, when deposited in chests, 
or boxes, among linen; but chiefly 
for preventing the depredations of 
moths and other insects.—By dis- 
tilling these flowers, they yield a 
compound spirit, which is of con- 
siderable service in palsies, verti- 
goes, lethargies, tremors, &c. ‘The 
distilled oil possesses the power of 
destroying the pedicult inguinales, 
and other cutaneous vermin. If 
soft, spongy paper be dipped in 
this oil, and applied at night to the 
parts infested with the insects, they 
will, according to GEOFFROY, be 
found dead in the morning. 

LAVENDER-THRIPFT, or Sea 
Lavenper, Statice Limonium, L. 
an indigenous perennial plant, srow- 
ing on the ‘sea-shore; in © salt- 
marshes; and the fissures or clefts 
of rocks, near the sea-coast: it is 
in flower from July to September. 

This vegetable deserves the at- 
tention of tanners, on account of 
its red, astringent root, called, by 
the Russians, Kermek; and from 
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which they prepare that valuable 
kind of leather distinguished by its 
peculiarly strong, though not un- 
grateful odour, and on the Conti- 
nent termed Fuften.—GuLDEN- 
STAEDT, in his Travels through 
Russia, observes, that on the coast 
near Azof, he met with a tan- 
work in which the root of the Sea- 
Lavender was employed in dress- 
ing the hides of oxen, both for the 
celebrated Russia, and common. 
sole-leather. 
ously dried in the sun, and finely 
pulverized: next, the hides are 
cleaned with ashes obtained from: 
the roots of the oak, and suffered 
to lie a month in this preparatory 
lixivium ; after which they are im- 
mersed into the liquor made of the 
pounded roots before mentioned. 
He adds, that there is not the least 
doubt of this root proving a com- 
plete substitute for the more expen- 
sive oak-bark. 

LAUGHTER, a sudden and 
convulsive expression of mirth, pe- 
culiar to the countenance of man ; 
and which is occasioned by some 
object that surprizes the fancy. 

This emotion, however, more 
frequently arises from an unex- 
pected disappointment of the mind, 
while its attention is arrested by an 
object apparently of great import- 
ance; but suddenly terminating in 
ridicule, qr insignificance.—With 
respect to its influence on the body, 
moderate langhter is yery benefi- 
cial; for it contributes to promote 
the circulation of the blood through 
the lungs, and has frequently re; 
moved ¢olics, pains in the stomach, 
and similar complaints. Various 
instances have likewise occurred, in 
which deep-seated ulcers of the 
lungs and liver, that could notybe 
relieved by any remedies, bursted, 
and were perfectly cured by a fit of 

laughter, 


The roots are previ- 


i 
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laughter, artificially excited. Be- 
side the pleasing sensations with 
which it is accompanied, this affec- 
tion powerfully operates on the or- 
gans of digestion, an‘ greatly con- 
tributes to the assitnilation of food. 

Lauret. See Bay-TREE, 

LAXATIVES, or Aperjent 
MeEpIcINEs, are such as promote 
a loose state or’ disposition of the 
bowels, for the more easy and re- 
gular evacuation of the feces. On 
account of the gradual effe& which 
laxatives produce on the body, they 
are distinguished from the more 
powerful or drastic purges, which 
operate more speedily. Hence, 
with the former intention, castor- 
oi}, or cold-drawn linseed-oil, are 
alike calculated to afford relief, 
especially if they be taken in small 
doses, such as a_ table-spoontul 
every hour, with a draught of warm 
ale, till they mildly operate.—As, 
however, the difference between 
these, and the more brisk cathar- 
ties, greatly depends on the man- 
ner of administering them, we shall 
communicate a few observations on 
both, under the article, Purca- 
TIVES. 

LAYERS, in horticulture, de- 
note certain tender shoots or sprigs 
of trees, which are buried or depo- 
sited in the ground, till they have 
taken root; when they are sepa- 
rated from. the parent stock, and 
become distinc plants. 

The method of propagating trees 
by layers, is performed in the fol- 
lowing manner: A small cutor slit 
is first to be made in the branches, 
which should then be /aid about 
half a foot deep, in light, rich 
mould, and gently watered; but, 
if they do not retain the position in 
‘which they were placed, it will be 
necessary to fasten them down with 
wooden hooks, 
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The best season for propagating 
layers is, for evergreens, towards 
the end of August; and for de- 
ciduous trees, in the beginning 
of February: after having taken 
root, they may be separated from 
the parent stock, and planted out 
in the succeeding winter. Some 
horticulturists, however, recom- 
mend stripping off the rind or 
bark; others direct the branch to 
be twisted, previously to setting it 
in the ground ; but these operations 
are not essentially requisite, as the 
layers will flourish, if proper atten- 
tion be paid, to water them regu- 
larly during their pi growth. 

LAZARETTO , or LAZAR- 
Hous, signifies a public building 
similar to a, hospital ; and which is 
intended for the reception of those 
who are infected with contagious 
distempers. It is also more parti- 
cularly applied to edifices appro- 
priated solely to the purpose of de- 
taining and purifying such persons 
as arrive from places or countries, 
which are apprehended to be in- 
fected with the plague. 

There are several institutions of 
this nature in the Italian and other 
ports, connected with the Levant ; 
but quarantine is, in general, so 
negligently performed, that’ the 
merchandize often arrives at the 
place of its destination, in the same 
state in, which it was embarked. 
Such abuse loudly calls for Jegisla- 
tive interference ; and it is devoutly 
to be wished that a lazaretto were 
established in every sea-port town of 
the United Kingdom, where vessels 
returning from the Mediterranean 


discharge their different cargoes.— 


In the mean time, we seriously 


recommend the following simple 


expedient to all country manutac- 
turers ; namely, that they should 
always station themselves and their 

workmen | 
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workmen-to the windward, when - 


they open bales of ‘Turkey cotton, 
which have not, been unpacked 
since they were shipped, perhaps 
during the prevalence of the plague. 
‘This easy kind of attention» will 
not Occasion great loss of time, or 
any additional expence; while it 


. doubtless tends to avert impending, 


though distant danger, and to pre- 


vent the introduction of that dread-’ ’ 


ful scourge, the plague. 

LEA, a measure used-in’some 
parts of England, to express a cer- 
tain quantity of yarn.—The statute 
22. Can. Il. divetts a lea of yarn, 


at Kiddermivster, to contain two 
‘hundred threads, on. reels that are 


four yards in circumference. 


LEAD, one of the imperfe@ 
metals, is of a dull white; inclin- 
ing to a blue colour; and, though 
the least duciile and sonorous, it is 


the heaviest of metallic bodies, ex-. 


cept ng mereury, gold, and platina. 

Lead is found in various coun- 
tries; but it abounds in England, 
especially in the counties of Derby 


_and Devon. When dug out of the 


earth, it is crushed in a mill, and 
smelted iff @ manner similar to 
iron-ore, of which we have already 
treated, - ; 

A patent was granted in 1779, 


to Mr. W. Ros, for his, new-in-" 


vented process of extracting sui- 
phur from poor lead ores, and ren- 
dering these as valuable, and sale- 
able, ‘as any other ores of this 
mctal.—As this patent is now ex- 
pired, and the principle of the in- 
ventor is equally simple and inge- 
Tious, we trust it is, or, will be, 
generally adopted in our smelting- 
houses ; the inguisitive reader will 
find it fully specified in the 6th 


vol. of the “ Kepertory of Arts.and 


Zanufaéiures.” 
Lead is employed in making va- 
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rious vessels, such as cisterns foe; ~ 


water, large boilers. for chemical 


purposes, &c, Considerable quan- | 
tifies are likewise used in the cast- 


ing of shot, for which a patent was. 


granted in 1782, to Mr. WILLIAM, - 


Warrs, im consequence of. his 
inventionof granulating lead solid 
throughout, without. those: imper= 


‘fections which other kinds of shot 
usually present on their surface.— 


‘The patentee. direGts 20 .cwt. of 
sctt pig-lead to be melted in an. 
iron pot, round the edge of which, 
a peck of coal-ashes is to be strew- 
ed upon the surface of the metal, 
so as to leave the middle,of the 
Jatter exposed, . Forty pounds of 
arsenic are next to be added to the 
uncovered lead, and the pot closely 


shut; the edges of the lid being | 


caretully luted with mortar, clay, 
or other cement, in order, to pre- 
vent the evaporation of the arsenic, 
A. brisk fire is then kindled, so 
that the two substances may be 
ptoperiy incorporated’; when the 
metal ought to. be. skimmed and 
laded into moulds, that it may cool 
in the form of ingots or bars, 
which, when cold, are called slag, 
or poisoned metal.—-20'ewt. of soft 
pig-iead (according to the quantity 
oi shot intended to be manutactury 
ed) are next to be melted in the 
manner above direed; and, when 
it is completely liquefied, one. of 
the ingots or bars of slag must be 
added: as soon as the whole is 
combined, a small quantity of the 
liquid metal is to be tasen out 
with a ladle, and dropped from 4 
height of about two feet into the. 
water. If the shot be not perfectly 
round, it will be necessary to add 
more slag, tllit drops in a globu- 
lar form. ‘Lhe metal is next skim- 
med, and the scum poured into an 
iron or copper frame perforated 

with 
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with round Holes, according to the 
size of the shot designed; the 
‘scum is then to be squeezed while 
soft, through the frame, into which 
the liquid should be poured, and 
dropped through the holes. For 
the smallest shot, the frame must 
be at least ten ict above the water, 
and for the largest, about 150 feet ; 


-the height being increased or dimi- 


nished, in proportion to the size of 
the shot. 

Tuere are various eebite pur- 
poses to which lead is usefully ap- 
plied: it unites with almost every 
metal, except iron; but, if both 
‘metals be exposed to the fire-in 
a proper vessel, the former sco- 


Tifies the latter,.and melts with the ; 


ealx. into a’ dark coloured glass. 
On account: of this property of 
vitrifying the imperfect metals, lead 


is often used in the purification of 
gold and silver, neither of which. 
combine with it, but remain pure © 


on the bottom of the cupel.—lIt is 
also frequently employed by un- 
principled dealers, for correcting 
the rancidity of damaged rape-seed 
ous, and those of almonds or olives. 
This dangerous abuse may be dis- 
covered, by mixing a small quan- 
tity of the suspected ol with a 
solution of orpiment, or liver of 
sulphur, in lime-water: as, on 
shaking the two liquids together, 
and suffering them to subside, the 
oil will, if it be adulterated with 
lead, acquire an orange-red colour ; 
but, if-it be pure, it will assume 
only a pale yellowish shade. A 
similar -pernicious frand is prac- 
tised with acid ,;wines, which dis- 
solve a sufficient portion of lead, 
so as to acquire a sweetish taste: 


this may be dete€ted by means of; 


the same solution, which forms the 
‘chief ingredient of the different li- 
quid tests sold for that purpose. 


“a 
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Lead, when taken or. inhaled. 
into the human body, is produe- 
tive of various fatal disorders, to 
which miners, potters, and all other 
persons concerned in. its .manu- 
acture,. are. peculiarly subject. 
Hence culinary vessels, or other 
domestic utensils made of this me- 


tal, are highly objectionable, espe- 


cially if t ey are intended to con- 
tain-cyder or other acid liquor. To 
this cause the Devonshire colic is 
justly attributed ; for great quanti- . 
ties of cyder are, in that county, 
kept. in vessels, consisting either 
wholly of lead, or such as are sol- 


dered with this pernicious metal. . 


The dry belly-ach of the West In- ; 
dies is of the same origin, and is 
occasioned by distilingrum through 
leaden worms. 

» In these dreadful Aus eR the 
patientis seized withan acute spas- 
modic pain in the stomach, which 
extends gradually to the whole in-. 
testinal canal : the bowels are fre- 
quently inverted and drawn to- 
wards the spine, so as to render the 
application of clysters impracttica- 
ble. At the same time, a most 
obstinate costiveness prevails ; and 
the affection at length terminates 
in palsy, or in fixed contractions of 
the limbs. 

For the cure of this painfu) ma~ 
lady, gentle clysters and laxatives 
may at first be administered; but, 
if these are not attended with. be- 
neticial consequences, Dr, Perci- 
vat decidedly recommends the in- 
ternal use of afwm; which, inslight 
cases: of the Devonshire colic, hag 
venerally effected acure, when used 
to the extent ef 15 or 20 grains 
every fourth, fifth, or sixth hour. 
Balsam of Peru, in doses of 40 
drops, tobe taken two or three times. 
in the course of the day, has also 
been advantageously prescribed ; 

at 
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at the same time,’ castor-oil, 
or other mild laxatives, conjoined 
with gentle opiates, have greatly 
contributed to afford relief—The 
Ratient’s dret ought to consist of 
nourishing broths, panada, and 
gruel, or similar light dishes. 

“In whatever form lead may be 
introduced into the human body, 
it is equally deleterious and fatal, 
whether its vapours be inhaled 
through thelungs, absorbed through 
the pores of the skin, or particles of 
the metal betaken into the stomach. 
The only effectual antidotes to this 
insidious poison are, antimonial 
emetics; and, after them, the in- 
térnal use of liver of sulphur, toge- 
ther with vegetable oils, both ex- 
ternally and internally, should be 
liberally continued, 

Rep-Leap, or Minium, is a 
calx of lead of a lively red colour, 
which it acquires by slow calcina- 
tion and reverberation.—lIts pre- 
paration is as follows: A quantity 
of lead is first burnt in ‘a furnace, 


till it is converted into a kind of 


litharge, being stirred continually 
with an iron spatula, while it is 
melting: it is then ground in a 
mill to a fine pow der, ihe which 
it is again put into the furnace and 
aHirted: as before, when it assumes 
first a blackish hue, then a yellow 
cast, and at length becomes of a 
deep red eclour. While this ope- 
ration is performing, the greatest 
caution is requisite to keep the fire 
at a certain height, in order to 
prevent the matter from adhering, 
and running together. 

Nest 4s bright “colour of minium 
wou'd render it a valuable pigment, 
if it could stand either in oil or in 
water: but, being apt to become 
black, it is seldom employed, ex- 
cept as a ground for vermilion.— 
The genuine quality of red-lead 
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may be ascertained by the bright-. 


ness of its colour; and, as it is fre- 
quently adulterated, such fraud 
may be easily detected, by mixing 
equal quantities of minium and 
chareoal-dust in a crucible, and 


placing the whole over a fire suffi- © 


ciently intense to melt lead. When 
it has continued for some time over 
the flame, it must be removed; and, 
when cold, stricken against the 
ground. ‘Thus, the red-lead will 
be reduced to its metallic state ; : 
and, when freed from the charcoal,” 
its diminished weight will shew the 
proportion of adulterated matter. 
In medicine, red-lead is only 
employed externally: it obtunds 
the acrimony of humours ; mitigates | 
inflammations ; ; and, if judiciously 
applied, is of excellent service in 
cleansing and healing old ulcers. 
Waure-Leap, or Cerussa, is 
prepared by placing a vessel con- 
taining vinegar im a moderately 
warm “place, “and over which thin 
plates of lead are suspended, so 
that the vapour arising from the 
acid may circulate freely round the 
plates. A white abi settles in 
the course of two or three week 
on the surface of the metal, ree 
is now removed into another room, 
and passed beneath a screen, and 
pair of rollers,’ for separating the 
corroded from the sound part; that 
is again suspended, till it is wholly 
converted into a white ealx ; when 
it is called cerusse, or white-lead. 
During this cperation, a considerable 
portion of fine dusty particles setties 
on the skin and lungs of the work- 


men, to whom it is attended with’ 


the most pernicious consequences, 
In order to counteract such inju- 
Yious effects, Mr. Warp, in the 
year 1795, laid a machine before 
the Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts, &c, and was consequently 
rewarded 


é 


y 
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It consists of:.a vessel 12 feetin 
length, six feet wide, and three feet 
ten inches deep, in which a pain of 
brass rollers is fixed, one above the 
other: the centre of these is about 
.ten inches beneath the top of the 
vessel; and, one inch lower, a 
‘covering of oak-boards or riddles, 
about an inch thick, is insertedin 
‘a groove on the inside of the vessel, 
30. that it may be occasionally re- 
“moved. Theseboards are perforated 
in the centre with several holes, 
each of which is about five-eighths 
_of an inch in’ diameter. 
Previously to the working of this 
machine, the vessel is filled with 
_water, about three inches above the 
oak-boards ;, when. the whole of 
the lower brass-roller, and half the 
_Mpper roller, are completely im- 
mersed: the lead, on being. cor- 
_roded, is passed. through | these 
cylinders; and, .by stirring the 
metal with a copper rake, the ce- 
.russe is foreed through the riddles, 
and the blue. or unealcined metal 
»¥emains above. Thus, white-lead 
is prepared; and, by such useful 
contrivance, the minutest particles 
.are prevented from ascending, and 
“consequently their peipicions in- 
fluence on the health of the work- 
men is effectually obviated. 
Among the different patents re- 


‘gistered for the manufaGture | of 


white-lead, we shall mention only 
_ those granted to Mr. James Tur- 
NER, in 17 to Mr. Ricwarp 
Se em 1787; and to the 
Earl of Dunpownatp; of which 
the reader will find ample specifi- 
_ cations in the different volumes of 
the “Repertory,” &c.—A patent was 
_also granted in 1799; to Mr. Joun 
-Witxryson, for a new method of 
making white-lead :. he dire&ts any 
»guantity of -litharge. to be ground 
vu é { 


> 


triturating, washing, 


also‘ for a new 
facturing white-lead,—In either re- 
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very fine in sea-water, or other sa* 
line mixture; and, by repeatedly 
and. bleach- - 
ing it, the patentee asserts, that 
white-lead of the best quality may 
be obtained, No vinegar, or other 
acid mixture, is necessary in this 


process; as levigation, repeated 


ablutions, and’ ie ying, are amply 
sufiicient, providedi more time be 
allowed for the ‘operation, by the 
medium of (Bei common atmos- 
Diets 

‘The last aise we shall notice, 


was obtained at; the commence- 


ment of 1801, by Mr. Tuomas 
Grace, for acontrivance of mak- 
ing an acid to corrode lead, and 
process of manu- 


spect, however, the usual method 
is but little varied: the acid re- 
quired for the purpose is generally 
prepared. by termenting melasses 


and water, together with other 
materials, which ‘are: well known 


to winegarenakers; and which it_ 
would be needless,to detail. Among 


other articles, he makes. economical 


use of the sours, or water in which 


‘wheat has been steeped for con- 


verting it into starch; as likewise 

of the water employed for distilling 

oil of turpentine 3, both, these li- 

quids possess. a considerable por- 

tion of acidity, which has hitherto 
een Bonerally wasted.) .: 

All the difterent-methods of pr e- 
paring. white-lead, -however,. are 
extremely pernicious, as well to 
ihe manufacturer as to thosé who 
use vessels that are glazed with it. 
Hence we have already (vol. ij. 
p. 377) pointed out proper sub- 
aE edith for this. destructive metal, 


which .were invented’ by. foreign 
chemists; and shall; therefore, con- 


clude with an) account. of the pa- 
tent granted 1n 1796. to Mr, James 
KEELING, 
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Keewine, for his contrivance of a 
substitute, both fer red and white- 
lead, in glazing earthen-wares, 
glass, egamel, &c. He directs any 
quantity of lead-ore, to be put into 
a reverberatory or other furnace, 
and to be roasted till 
a white-heat, daring which  pro- 
cess the metal will emit a con- 
siderable portion of fumes. The 
fire must be continued till about an 
hour after the vapour is dissipated ; 
and, when the mass grows cool, it 
is to be removed from the furnace, 
and ground with water to a fine 
liquid state, when.the other ingre- 
dients, usually employed in. making 
glaxes, may be added; and the 
preparation will be complete, Thus 
the injuries. occasioned to the work- 
men, by the dusty particles which 
settle upon. their skin and lungs, 
will be effectually prevented ; bat 
this succedaneum does not remove 
the poisonous qualities of the metal 
in the glazing of earthen-ware. 

White-lead is employed in paint- 
ing, and ose a tolerable white, 
—See vol. ‘p. 36; and. also 
Paint. | 

Cerusse is likewise used in sur- 
gery ; and, on account of its cool- 
ing, drying, and astringent pro- 
perties, is of consider able service 
when sprinkled over running sores 
or ulcers. 


Brack-Leap, or Plumlago, a 


genus of inflammable substances, 
found in various parts of the world; 
but most abundantly at Borrowdale, 
in Cumberland; whence Britain, 
as well as the greater part of Hu- 
rope, are supplied with this article. 

Pure black-lead is of a very deep 
-eolour: when newly cut, it pre- 
sents a blueish-white cast, and 
shines like common lead. It is 
insoluble in acids ; but, if it be put 
into a vessel placed over a strong 


it become of 
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fire, and exposed at ‘the samie tiftie 
to the air, it is almost’ entirely vo- 
latilized, depositing only a little 
iron, and a small portion of sili- 


-ceous earth. 


Black-lead is chiefly used in the 
manufacture of pencils for draw- 
ing; .and thougl paper can ‘be 
marked with them for a time, yet 
every trace may afterwards be to- 
tally rubbed out by means of soft 
bread, or elastic gam. In forming 
such pencils, the lead is divided 
into long pieces, and’ fixed! into 
square grooves, cut in cedar ‘or 
other soft wood: another’ piece’ is 
then glued over, and the whole 
worked into .thin cylinders. A 
coarser kind of pencils is mia- 
nufactured, by mixing pulverized 
black-lead. with sulphur ; which, 


-however, are calculated only for 


carpenters’ marks, or very coarse 
drawings.—The powder of black- 
lead also serves to cover -razor- 
straps ; and considerable quantities 


.of it are used for imparting a bright 


gloss to cast-iron grates or stoves,—It 
may also be advantageously applied 
to smoothen the inner surface of 


wooden-serews, packing- presses, 


and other wood-worly that is sub- 
ject to frequent friction, for which 
purpose it is far superior to greasy, 
seapy,. or oily matters. 
LEAD-WORT, or Plumbago, 
L. a genus of exotic plants, con- 
sisting of four species ; the most 


Aeitarkable of which is the Euro- 


paea: its root is perennial, strikes 
deep into the’ ground, and grows 
naturally in the southern parts: ‘of 
Europe. 

This very acrid and poisonots 
vegetable may be propagated either - 
by parting the roots, or by the 
seeds ; as it will grow in the open 
air of our climate, and is far from 
being an useless plant. Its root 

was’ 


’ 
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was formerly kept in the shops). 
and is still occasionally employed’ 


for drawing blisters,’ and exciting 
salivation.—The ‘leaves of lead- 
wort, according to Bucusrein, 
are vulnerary, wid may be advan 
tagcously applied ‘to the back of 
horses injured by the pressure of 
the. saddle, — or for ees, other. 
sores, 

- LEAF, a di Htcinpet incident to 


taihibs, when about a week or fort-’ 


night old.—It has received this ap- 
pellation; as the creatures feed on 
odk and hawthorn ‘leaves, which 


cause ‘them to'foam) at the motth;! 


reel and ‘stagger, so that they sud- 

denly. drop down and €xpire 
“Althoueh we are not acquainted 

with any certain remedy for this 


malady, yet we believe it may be, 


cured in its early stages, by giving 

the’ young animals thus injured, a 
mixture of equal parts of oil and 
vinegar, in frequent small draughts 
poured into the throat, and’ at the 
same time administeriny clysters 
composed of similar ingredients, 

‘“ DEATHER,; the skins of various 
quadrupeds dressed in a particular 
manner, for the: use of manutac- 

tures. —See Cornyine and Tawn- 

ING. dle? «tear No) Nina itn 

Dyeing of pain ! : Different 
colours may be'imparted to leather, 
according to: the uses for which it 
is designed. ‘Thus, a llue is given 
by immersing the piece for the 
space of twenty-four hours in urine 
_and indigo, after which it is boiled 
in alum; or this colour may be 


éommunicated. by tempering the 


indigo with red wine, and tag aC 
pe skins in themmixture. 

+ A red ‘colour is obtained, by first 
washing the skins; which are then 
soaked for the space of two hours 
in galls, wrung out, and immersed 

« jn a a liquor prepared by a-solution 
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of privet (Ligustrum vulgare, L.), 
alam, and verdigrease in water 5 
when they are steeped ini a dye 
made'of Brazil-wood: boiled with 
ley.—In order to. communicate a 
purple, ‘the ‘skins are wetted with 
a so/ation of Roman alum in warm 
water; and when’ dry, they are 
rubbed. by the hand’ with a decoc- 
tion of logwood in cold’ water. 
Leather acquires a’ light-green 
tinge, by applying to. it sap eR 
diluted with boiled alum- sia tex t- 
a dark-green. cast is douiidhicaed 
by means of steel-filinvs and sal 
ammi@éniac, steeped in urine for a 
considerable tinie; and wel} rubbed 
inte the skin, which is then te be 
dried in the shade. 

Av yellew colour, is ‘given, by 
anointing the skin with a decoction 
of aloes and linseed-oil, ‘previously 
strained; or, by immersing it in 
aisdlation of dyer’s-green weed, 
Lastly, if fustic-berries ‘be boiled 
in-alum-water, and thé skins di ipp- 
éd in the liquor, they will acquire 
a light-orange shade ; but, if a 
deeper hue ba required, it will be 
necessary to substitute turmeric for 
the berries. —For an account of the 
préparation of red, yellow, or other 
Turkey leather, we refer the reader 
to'thearticle Morocco. 

Leather being an article of ex- 
tensive utility, especially for shoes 
aud boots, various processes have 
been contrived for rendering it 
water-proof :' we bave already 
stated a simple method to this ef- 
feét (vol. i. article. Boor) ; and; 
that our readers may become fully 
acquainted with this. interesting 
branch of écunomy, weshall ‘now 
give a supplementary account of 
the different preparations, &c. in+ 
vented for that purpose.’ 

In the 2d vol. of Medical Ingui- 
ries and Observations (8vo. Phila- 
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delphia, 1793), Dr. Rusu states 
the following mixture to be 
eminently calculated for render- 
ing shoes, &c. impermeable to 
water. One pound of linseed-oil, 
eight ounces of mutton suet, six 
ounces of bees-wax, and four 
ounces of resin, are to be melted 
together ; and, while moderately 
warm, to be applied both to the 
upper leather, and the soles of 
boots.—Dr. Rusu remarks, that 
this cheap recipe was taken from 
The Complete Fisherman, a work 
published during the reign of Queen 
EvizaBetu; and has, for many 
years, been “employed with great 
success by the fishermen in Ame- 
rica. | . 

A patent was granted in 1794 to 
Mr. Joun Bevtamy, for his new- 
invented method of making. all 
kinds of leather water-proof. Bat; or 
this purpose, the , patentee has con- 
trived two compositions, which are 
prepared in the following manner : 

first. method: One gallon of 

ut-oil, and an equal quantity of 
poppy-oil, are to be mixed with 
three gallons of linseed-oil; or, 
one gallon of nut, or poppy-oil, 
may be added to three of that ex- 
pressed from linseed : or, two gal- 
lons of the latter may: be combined 
with one pint of nut, and a similar 
quantity of poppy-oil. These in- 
gredients (in the proportions above 
mentioned, or such as the nature 
of the oil may require) are to. be 
poured together in an iron-pot, and 
placed over a gentle fire: to each 
gallon of oil must be allowed one 
pound of white copperas, sugar of 
lead, colcothar, or any other dry- 
ing substance,,.The whole is to 
remain, for, the space of six or 
seven hours over such a degree of 
heat, as it will bear without rising, 
till it become sufficiently dry; 
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when it may be taken off ; and, a¢ 
soon as it is cool, the Baa 
will be fit for use. 

Second method: Gum resin, one. 
pound; pitch, half a pound; tar 
and turpentine, of each four ounces,. 
are to be added to one gallon of the: 
oils prepared according to the first, 
method: these ingredients are to, 
be weil mixed with the oils, first, 
by gently heating the whole mass, 
then increasing “the fire, ull’ the; 
whole become thoroughly incor=. 
porated.—The patentee specifies 
various proportions, in which the, 
ingredients may be used ; buat ex-. 
perience will be the best " guide m 
ascertain them. 

When the oils, irene Bnei 
ably to the first method, or the 
gums, &c. according to the second, 
are sufficiently cool, Mr. BeLvamy. 
direéts a brush to be dipped in the 
preparation, which should be rubb- 
ed into the leather. As soon as 
that article is thoroughly impreg- 
nated, it ought to be laid on an, 
even board, “and the superfluous, 
matter removed from its surface. 
With respect to sole leather, or si-. 
milar thick substances, he observes, 
that they should first be gently. 
warmed ; the composition is then 
tobe applied till they are fully satu- 
rated; and, after being properly. 
dried in a warm place, they will be 
ready for use. 

In the Memoirs of the ye rl 
of Sciences of Turin, for 1789, we 
meet with an interesting communi- 
cation by M. de St. Rear; on the 
means of rendering leather (espe- 
cially that destined for soles) im- 
permeable to water, without dimi- 
nishing its strength.—-This object, 
he conceives, may be effected, 
without any alteration in the usual 
method of tannin g, by the common 
operations of currying i BRO 
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the skins be compressed in certain 
heavy rollers, after being previous- 
_ ly immersed in beef-fat, or oil. The 
additional greasing, and pressing, 
wil not greatly increase the price 
of sole-leather ; which, after being 
a whole year in tanning, imbibes 
‘water in a much smaller proportion 
than cow-leather, when dressed 
with fat—We regret that our li- 
Mits do not permit us to specify the 
very ingenious experiments made 
by M. de Sr. Rea; as we are 
convinced they will contribute to 
improve the art of tanning. 
Another method of preventing 
leather from being penetrated by 
water, consists in exposing it with 
the flesh-side towards the fire: af- 
ter which, a coat of warmed tar is 
to be applied with a proper brush, 
three or four times successively, 
according to the thickness of the 
leather, till the liquid matter pene- 
trate through the whole skin. The 
durability and strength of shoes, 
&c. will be considerably increased, 
if, in laying on the last coat of tar, 
they be sprinkled over with a small 
quantity of fine iron-filings, which 
will, in a manner, fill up the pores 
of the leather. Lastly, shoes may 
be rendered impermeable to mois- 
ture, by occasionally rubbing the 
soles with hot tar: thus the feet 
may be preserved dry and warm; 
an important object in this climate, 
especially during the winter season. 
~~ Various acts of parliament have 
been passed, relative tothe dressing, 
bringing of leather to market, &c. 
for the greater convenience of 
trade, and to prevent fraudulent 
practices ; but, as they relate wholly 
to curriers, tanners, and leather- 
cutters, we shall not enter into 
detail respecting them.—This arti- 
‘gle pays at present, on importation, 
the. prohibitory duty of 84]. 14s, 
“NO, FX,—-VoOL, II, 
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per cent. according to its value: 
and is entitled only to a drawback 
of 25 per cent. on being again ex- 
ported. 

LEAVEN, striGly signifies soz 
dough, which acquires its acidity, 
when preserved after kneading 
flour with yeast, in order to fers 
ment a larger quantity of paste.— 
It is a very imperfect substitute for 
yeast ; and, as it communicates to 
the bread an astringent taste which 
few persons relish, it ought to be 
used only where barm cannot be 
procured. As, however, the lats 
ter ferment is sometimes difficult 
to be obtained, especially during 
the winter, we shal] communicate 
the most simple methods of pre- 
paring as well as of preserving it, 
under the article Y east. 

LEAVES, in botany, are de- 
fined by Linn Us to be the organs 
of motion, or muscles of a plant : 
according to Dr. Darwin, they , 
constitute the lungs of each indivi- 
dual bud.—See Bun. 

Leaves are of a deeper green co- 
Jour than the foot-stalks on which 
they stand; being formed by the 
expansion of the vessels of such 
stalks that produce several ramifie. 
cations ; mutually intersecting each 
other, and thus making a kind of 
net; the meshes of which are fill- 
edup with a tender porous sub- 
stance, variously called the pulp, 
pith, or parenchyma. ‘This net is 
provided, chieiiy on the surface of 
the. leaf, with a great number of 
porous or absorbent vessels, which 
are destined to imbibe the humidity 
of the air. The upper surface 
serves as a defence to the, lower ; 
and so essential is this disposition 
to the vegetable economy, that, if 
a branch be inverted so as to de- 
stroy the natural direétion of the 
leaves, these in a short time will 
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spontaneously resume their former 
position. 

Leaves, therefore, are not merely 
ornamental to plants, but contribute 
in a very considerable degree to 
promote vegetation: thus almost 
every class of the vegetable crea- 
iion is furnished with them, ex- 
cepting mushrooms, and one or 
two other productions of the earth. 
Indeed, if any tree be deprived of 
its leaves, it cannot shoot vigerous- 
ly ; and, if it be totally divested of 
them, it speedily perishes. When, 
however, vegetation ceases, these 
organs of respiration and inspiration 
become ‘superfluous: hence there 
are but few plants furnished with 
leaves throughout the whole year ; 
the greater part is éntirely deprived 
of them, and remains naked during 
the winter, producing new foliage 
with each returning spring. 

The utility of leaves, in an eco- 
nomical respect, Is very great, even 
after they cease to be essential to 
vegetation. Hence they should 
not be suffered to rot upon the 
ground, but carefully gathered in 
autumn; then exposed to a dry 
air, frequently, turned, and thus 
made subservient to various useful 
purposes. Such leaves furnish an 
wholesome winter fodder for cows 
and sheep, either of which animals 
devour them eagerly. With this 
intention, they may be dried in a 
‘similar manner, and even mixed, 
with hay; and, if properly kept 
free from moisture, they may be 
easily preserved throughout the 
winter. 

..Nor are the leaves of vegetables, 
especially those of beans, less ser- 
viceable as a manure, for clay-soils, 
because the lower | ones, are very 
substantial, and yield, in the opi- 
nion of Dr. Darwin, aconsiderable 
portion of carbonic acid: hence it 
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may be explained, that bean leaves, . 


by continually dropping on the sur- 
face of the land, supply the earth 
with carbon, and thus render it 
more nutritive to such vegetables 
as may afterwards be cultivated, 
In this respect, they are greatly 
preferable to sheep’s or cow's dung; 
because they never stock the soil 
with weeds, the roots or seeds of 
which are frequently propagated 
by the compost of ordinary dung- 
hills. bo ivbore 
The leaves of trees may also be 
advantageously substituted for saw- — 
dust, in wine-cellars; and forhorse- 
litter, or tanner’s-bark, in hot-beds, 
for which they are eminently cal- 
culated; and, if trodden down 
closely, and properly moistened, 
they will gradually ferment, while 
their heat is more uniform and per- 
manent than horse-dung : besides, 
there is no danger of burning: or 
suffocating the plants in the frame. ~ 
Vegetable foliage, likewise, affords 
an useful ‘material for the stufhng 
of beds, bolsters, mattresses, and 
cushions. “ But, to prevent them 
from crumbling into dust, when 
frequently shaken, a correspondent, 
in the Ist vol. of the Museum Rus= » 
ticum et Commerciale, observes, 
that they should be moistened 
while drying ; as their contexture 
will thus be rendered more tough 
and elastic: we are inclined:to re+ — 
commend, with this intention, a. 
weak solutionof glue orisinglass.— 
They certainly merit a fair trial 
and, as we have no doubt of their 
salubrity or softness, they might be 
beneficially employed by the poor, 
who may gather and prepare them 
with little trouble or expence. 
Lastly, the leaves ot the cak, 
ash, and’ alder, have lately been. 
substituted. for their respective 
barks, in the tanning paar 
Con- 
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Concerning the physical properties 
of leaves, in general, we are silent; 
as we treat of the more valuable 
medicinal plants in their alphabeti- 
cal series ; but we cannot conclude 
this article, without stating an in- 
genious remark of Dr. Darwty; 
who is of opinion, that after their 
bitter particles have been extraGted 
in a hot-bed, the leaves may be 
selected and converted into a spi- 
rituous drink similar to small beer, 
without possessing any disagreeable 
flavour : there is every reason to 
believe that such object may be ef- 
fected by proper management ; and 
the drink thus produced will doubt- 
Jess be more wholesome than the 
adulterated liquors, which are im- 
posed upon the public, by desien- 
ing and avaricious persons. 

LEECH, or Hirudo, L. a genus 
of insefts comprising several spe- 
cies; the most remarkable of which 
are : 

1. The medicinalis, or Mept- 
CINAL Leecu, from three to tour 
inches in length; its body is of a 
dark brown colour, with six yellow 
spots on the back; and’a similar 
yellow line on each side; (though, 
in some seasons, these distinguish- 
ing marks are rather imperfect, and 
almost totally disappear) : its head 
is smaller than the tail, and adheres 
very firmly.—This species is vivi- 
parous, inhabits clear running’ wa- 
ters, produces in July only one 
young insect at a time, and is va- 
lued for its use in drawing blood. 

2. The sanguifuga, or Horss- 
Lrecu, which inhabits stagnant 
waters, and is larger than the’ pre- 
ceding; its skin is smooth and 


glossy ; the body is depressed ; the 


back is of adusky colour; and the 
belly of a light green, with a yel- 
Jow latéra! margin. . 

“3, The Geometra, or Grome- 


ante 
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TRICAL Legcn, is only 12 inch 
long, and has a smooth, glossy 
skin, of a dusky brown colour, but 
in some seasons is ¢reenish, spotted 
with white. When in motion, its 
back is elevated, so as to form 4 
Kind of ridge, and it then appears 
to measure the space it passes 
over, like a compass ; its tail is re- 
markably broad ; and the inseét 
holds as firmly by it, a3 by the 
head. This species is commonly 
found attached to stones in shallow 
running waters ; and it likewise 
fastens itself on trout and other 
fish, after the spawning season. 
The medicinal leech is the only 
one used for local blecdings. It 
may be applied’ with great safety 
and advantage, especially for ob- 
stinate head-aclies arising from ful- 
ness of blood, as well as in many 
cases of external , inflammation, 
with a view to extra&t the thick 
and superfluous humour with 
which the vessels are overcharged. 
If the leech will not readily fix it- 
self, a few drops of milk may bé 
rubbed on the spot where it is to 
perform the operation ; or a little 
blood may be drawn, by making 
a slight puncture, after which it 
will immediately settle. When 
employed for relieving the piles, or. 
to extract blood from the gums, it 
is requisite to secure the inse@ with 


a piece of rush, to prevent it either 


from creeping into the anus or gul- 
let, in which casés it would ocea- 
sion great distress, in the stomach 
or intestines. To induce the leech 
to quit its hold when it adheres 
longer than required, oil of tartar, 
volatile alkali, pepper, or acids, are 
occasionally employed ; though a 
little common salt, strewed on its | 
head, will answer the same pur- 


pose. On the contrary, if it be 
intended to draw a larger quan- 
G2 tity 
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tity of blood, the tail of the. leech 
should be cut off; in conse- 
quence of which it continues to 
draw blood, in order to repair 
the loss it has sustained, The dis- 
charge occasioned by the puncture 
of a leech, is easily stopped with 
brandy, vinegar, &c. or may be 
kept open by applying warm fo- 
mentations. 

As the geometrical leech often 
occasions great damage among 
trout dnd. other fish, it has been 
recommended to throw a little salt 
water into the pond; but we doubt 
whether this expedient, by remedy- 
ing one evil, would _not be pro- 
duétive of still greater injury, by 
destroying the fish. 

LEEK, or Allium porrum, L. a 
well-known vegetable, the native 

lace of which is at present un- 
Pasa though it has long been 
cultivated in Britain. 

The leaves of this plant possess 
a flavour similar to that of onions; 
affording a cotistant dish at the 
tables of the Egyptians, who chop 
them small, and eat them with 
their meat. They are also in great 
esteem among the Welch; and 
their general utility as a wholesome 
pot-herb, renders them a valuable 
culinary spice.——For the proper 
method of cultivating the leek, 
sec ONION. 

LEG, the lower extremity of 
animals, which serves both for 
their support and motion: it is 
generally divided into three parts ; 
1. the thigh; 2. the leg, properly 
so called; and, 3. the.fooé, 

The human legs are subject to 
few complaints, except the com- 
mon ulcers, the proper treatment 
of which we propose to state un- 
der that article. They are like- 


“wise apt to be sprained, fraCtured, | 


‘er broken; in which cases great 
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catition is requisite ; but as those - 
accidents are briefly discussed in 
their alphabetical series, the reader 
will consult the articles Frac- 
TURES and SpRAIns.—See also 
BANDY-LEGS, ¢ 

LEGUMINOUS VEGETABLES. See 
PULSE. 

LEMON-TREE, or Citrus Li- 
ma, L, an elegant evergreen, in- 
digenous in Persia, rising from 5 
to 10 feet in height, producing | 
beautiful large leaves, with a pro- 
fusion of sweet flowers in the 
spring and early summer; which 
are generally succeeded by an 
abundance of fruit, that sometimes 
arrives at tolerable perfection even 
in Britain, . 

The culture of this plant is, in 
all respects, similar to that of the 
Citron ; for an aecount of which 
we refer to the 2d volume, 

LEMON-JUICE, an agreeable 
acid, obtained from the fruit of the ~ 
lemon-tree. This juice, as well — 
as that of the citron and orange, 
is of considerable utility in medi-_ 
cine. Sir Joun Prineuz highly 
praises its efficacy in the sea- 
scurvy ; itis also frequently used — 
for neutralizing alkaline salts in the — 
preparation of saline draughts.— — 
The yellow peel of lemons has a — 
more concentrated aromatic fla- 
vour than that of the orange ; i 
and, like that of the citron, ig _ 
often candied, and sold under the 
name of sweet-meat. ‘The dried i 
peel is a good stomachic, promotes — 
the appetite, and imparts warmth — 
to the whole frame ; but it should — 
not be combined with spirituous 
liquors in a fresh state, as it ren- 
ders the punch or negus still more © 
heating and hurtful, by its highly — 
inflammable oil ; which is, there- — 
fore, employed chiefly by per- — 
fumers.emThe juice, as well as 
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the oil of lemons, may be usefully’ ful, taken frequently in the course 
combined with the saccharine and of the day; but, as it is apt to be- 
tartaric acids, in the form of /ava- come mouldy, and to lose its effi- 
tive powder; by the following easy cacy, if kept too long, it ought to’ 
process: Half a pound of refined’ be newly prepared, and may be’ 
sugar should be rubbed on the peels” more advantageously employed “as - 
of two lemons, till the yellow part a vehicle for administering the more 
is entitely consumed ; then the su-’ active medicines.—Nor should this 
gar is to be triturated in a glass or’ compound ~be ~ indiscriminately 
marble mortar; the juice of the’ swallowed by the lower classes of 
same lemons-dropped on the mass, people,whothuscloy their stomachs ' 
and the whole suffered to stand in on every occasion, without know-: 
a glazed vessel, till it become suf- ing whether it be a proper medi- 
fiviently dry to be again reduced to cine for their complaint. : 
powder. Eight ounces of ‘pul- LENTIL, or Ervuum Lens, L. 
verized crystals of tartar are now an useful exotic vegetable of the’ 
to be incorporated with the: for-) pulse kind, that has long been’ 
mer: a few smal] tea-spoonfuls of cultivated in Britain. eal 
this mixture, in half a tea-cupful It is propagated from seeds,’ 
of spring water, taken at night, or which are either sown in the pro- 
an ounce of the powder given in portion of from one bushel and a 
_ divided doses through the day, ge- half to two bushels broad-cast, or 
nerally produce a mild laxative ef- are drilled'in rows one foot anda 
fest, in costive habits. half a part, in order that the inter- 
emon-juice is one of the most’ mediate soil may be properly clean- 
cooling and antiseptic vegetable pro-. ed with the Datch hoe. Some-! 
ductions: it ought toformanarticle times, however, this vegetable is” 
of the side-board, as well as the me-’ put in the ground together ‘with’ 
dicine-chest ; for it improves the’ oats or barley, at the rate of one’ 
taste, and corrects the putrid tend- bushel of the jatter to two bushels 
ency of animal food inthe summer, of the former. 
Hence lemonade affords a grate- The lentil is an annual. plant, 
ful and cooling beverage for febrile. growing to the height of about 18 
patients ; butitshould beremarked, inches, and producing pale purple’ 
that the acid of lemons must never flowers, which are succeeded by! 
be freely given'to persons, whose’ small flat pods, containing two or’ 
breast or respiration is affected. three round seeds. ‘These are fre’ 
LENITIVE Evecruary,apre- quently used in soups, the flavour 
paration kept in the apothecaries’, of which is thus much improved : 
shops, and consisting generally of the plant itself affords an excellent 
two parts of pulverized senna; one: fodder for cattle —When, hows 
_ part of coriander seeds in powder, ever, lentils grow among oats or 
incorporated with four parts of barley, they should be cut ‘while 
the pulp of tamarinds; a similar. in full sap; for, if well dried and: 
portion of prunes; anda sufficient preserved, they afford an inviting 
quantity of simple syrup, so asto food, though of a heating and fla- 
| reduce the whole into an eledtuary.’ tulent nature.—Nor is the fruit it- 
» Itis chiefly employed as agentle self more wholesome to mankind E 
aperic:.t in doses of one tea-spoon- es BrcusTein observes, that it® 
it 3 is 
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is hurtful, nay, sometimes fatal to 
horses. 

There is another kind of lentil 
cultivated in this country, under 
the name of French Lentil, or Tills. 
It is in every respe& a plant twice 
as large as the preceding, and is 
supposed to be a distin species. 
Tt is raised from seeds, which are 
sown.in. March, in a soil that bore 
corn in the preceding year, and has 
been once ploughed. Manure is 
not absolutely necessary, though it 
will greatly increase the crop; 
which is said to be very copious, 
and may be mown several times in 
one season. 

The stalks and foliage of this 

kind of lentil, furnish an agreeable 
and. wholesome food to» horses, 
sheep, and particularly to cows : 
while they considerably increase 
the quantity, and improve the qua- 
lity of their milk, Its long and nu- 
merous pods ripen late in autumn, 
znd produce a new species of pulse, 
which may be dressed in the same 
manner, as the common lentils: 
a, fresh, state, they may also be sive 
as an excellent ingredient in soup ; 
and, when dry, they are eagerly 
eaten by poultry, ‘The dried herb, 
likewise, furnishes a. good winter 
fodder for cattle; and, as this ve- 
getable thrives on the poorest Jand, 
it deserves to be more Siena 
cultivated, 

. LEOPARD’s-BANE, or Doro- 
nicum, J, a genus of plants com- 
prising seven species; the princi- 
pal of which is the only indigenous 


one, termed Pardalianches, Great. 


Leopard’s-bane, or Wolf’s- bane, 
growing on the banks of rivers, 
and.in the Lowlands of Scotland : 
it, produces yellow flowers in the 
months of May and June. 

This plant delights in a moist 


soll, and 4 shady, situation ; its 
~ 
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spreading roots multiply so rapidly, 
and. the ‘seeds, . if carelessly scat- 
tered about the land, produce: 
plants so abundantly, as very soon 


to become a. most troublesome 


weed. 

The roots of the leopard’s- -bane 
were formerly employed in medi- 
cine, as alexipharmics and purifiers . 
of, the blood; but, on account of 
their violent pperaion, have. been 
justly exploded. 

LEOPARD’ ;-BANE, the Ger- 
MAN, or Arnica montana, L.. an 
exotic plant growing wild on’ the 
Alps, and on the high mountains” 
of Germany. 

This _ vegetable delights. in a 
moist, shady situation : it may be 
propagated in autumn, when the 
stalks begin to decay, either, by 
parting the roots, or, by sowing the 
seeds, soon after they become ripe. 
It is a very hardy plant, and re- 
quires no other care than to be 
kept clear from weeds. 

Lhe GermanLeopard’ abana pos- 
sesses an acrid, bitter taste; and, 
on bruising it, emits. a pungent 
odour, which excites , sneezing. 
Hence the country people, in some., 
parts of Germany, employ it in 
snuff, and smoke it as a substitute 
for tobacco. 

Various medicinal properties are 
attributed to this vegetable: it has 
been chiefly recommended in para- 
lytic affections, and in ‘cases of 
gutta serena. -For the removal of 
Stok disorders, an infusion is-to be 
made, of from one to four drams of 
the flowers, in a pint of boiling 
water; and the liquor to be taken 
in divided doses, in the course of 
the day.. Although the use of this 
remedy is frequently attended with 
no sensible operation, yet some- 
times it produces vomiting, sweat- 
ing, or a copious, discharge of 
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urine; and, in some paralytic cases, 
the cure is said to be preceded 
by a peculiar prickling sensation, 
and by shooting pains in the affect- 
ed parts. _ It has also of late’ been 
recommended as a very powerful 
antispasmodic ; and it is said to 
have been successfully employed 
in agues, as well as in gangrenous 
affections ; where it is asserted to 
be equally efficacious_as the Peru- 
vian bark, when administered in 
the form of an electuary with 
honey. But, as the alledged vir- 
tues of the German Leopard’s- 
bane, have not hitherto been con- 
firmed by the experience of British 
praci:tioners, the real efficacy of 
this active plant remains to be 
ascertained by future observations. 
If, however, too large a dose of 
this. medicine should’ have been 
swallowed by mistake, its most, ef- 
fectual antidote will be vinegar, 
which ought to be taken without 
delay, in copious draughts. _ 

LEPROSY, or Lepra, a cutane- 
ous disorder, in which the skin is 
rough, with white eschars resem- 
bling bran, though they are some- 
times moist beneath the surface, 
and accompanied with an intense 
itching. 
_ This loathsome distemper, though 
at present very rare in Britain, is 
sometimes caused by the gout ; 
melancholy ; by touching the tor- 
pedo; but more frequently arises 
from the eating of impure flesh, 
especially that of swine which had 
- been infected with the murrazn. 
_ Various remedies have been de- 
vised for the cure of the leprosy : 
among these, mercury, both inter- 
nally and externally ; sea-water ; 
the cold bath; and the purging 
‘mineral waters, have been success- 
fully employed. The expressed 
juice of the common fumitory (in 
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doses from 20 to 60 drops, fre- 
quently repeated), has lkewise 
been prescribed with advantage ; 
and, according to Dr. Lerrsom, a 
decoétion of the inner bark of the 
elm has removed the complaint, 
even after antimonials and mercu- 
rials had failed.. The diet of pa- 
tients afflicted with this malignant 
eruption, ought to consist chiefly 
of milk, carefully avoiding what- 
ever may irritate the system.— 
Their daily drink should be either 
whey or butter-milk. 

The leprosy is not peculiar to 
man, but frequently appears among 
quadrupeds, especially hogs; when 
it is generally called the Mur- 
RAIN; under which article we 
shall point out a few of its appro- 
priate remedies. 

LETHARGY, or Lethargus, a 
species of apoplexy, which is ma- 
nifested by an invincible drowsi- 
hess, or inclination to sleep, from 
which the patient is with difficulty 
awakened ; and, if roused, he re- 
mains destitute both of sense and 
memory; so that he soon relapses 
into his former sleep. It is attend- 
ed with an increased degree of 
heat ; slow fever; full pulse ; pale- 
Ness; swelling of the eyes ; and 
a coldness of the extremities, 

Various circumstances concur to 
produce this affection: the more 
remarkable of these are, injuries of 
the brain, arising either from ex- 
ternal or internal causes ; conges- 
tions of blood in the head ; terror, 
anger, or other depressing passions; 
to which may be added, sneezing 
medicines, and strong exhalations 
of flowers. 

Many remedies. have been em- 
ployed to remove this growing 
drowsiness, with different degrees 
of success. In plethoric persons, 
blood-letting, blisters, and emctics, 
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have often procured relief. Con- 
siderable benefit has also been de- 
rived from the sudden affusion of 
cold water upon the head ; from 
the use of stimulant clysters ; and’ 
the burning of feathers, or other 
fetid substances, held near the 
nostrils. The patient ought to 
avoid whatever is difficult of diges- 
tion, such as heavy salt meats, 
fish, milk, and cheese. His diet 
should be light, and taken in small 
quantities ; while he must endea- 
vour to resist and counteract the 
propensity to sleep, by frequenting 
chearful company, taking daily 
and moderate exercise in the open 
air, or similar exhilirating means. 
Leroarcy, in Farriery, a 
disorder to which horses are fre- 
quently liable. It is easily disco- 
vered, when the animal rests his 
head with his mouth in the man- 
ger; is often inclined to eat, but 
senerally fails asleep with the food 
in his mouth, and frequently swal- 
lows hay or corn without chewing 
it.—In such case, emollient clys- 
ters are equally useful and neces- 
sary: it will also be advisable to 
take a little blood, if the horse be 
young and robust, but in old ani- 
mals, diligent curry-combing, and 
moderate walking, or occasional 
bathing in the sea, or a river, will 
be more conducive to their cure. 
Volatile salts, and other pungent 
odours, are here likewise of ser- 
vice, and should be often applied 
to the nostrils —The following al- 
terative purge may be administered, 
and repeated, if there be a prospect 
of recovery: Take one ounce of 
socotrine aloes, half an ounce of 
myrrh, two drams of asafoctida, a 
similar quantity of gum ammoniac, 
and one dram of saffron. These 
ingredients are to be carefully mix- 
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ed, and formed into a ball, with 
syrup. 
Such remedies are generally at- 
tended with success, if the horse 
be not old, but in the possession 
of its vigour. 
vourable symptom, if he have a 
tolerable appetite; drink freely, 
without drivelling; lie down and 
rise carefully, though seldom. But, 
if the contrary circumstances occur, 
and the animal be altogether list- 
less, taking no notice of whatever 
happens about him; if he dung and 
stale rarely, while he is sleeping 
and dozing; these appearances. 
prognosticate a speedy dissdlition: 
which cannot be prevented by art. 
LETTER, in its primitive sense, 
denotes a character of which the 
alphabet is composed; but it is 


commonly used to signify a written’ 


address to an absent person. The 
term letter is often, though ironi- 
cally,confounded with epistle,which 
more properly applies to scripture, 
or the writings of the ancients; but, 
according to its modern import, to 
a poetical, or other formal declara- 
tion, 

A letter ought to consist of three 
parts; namely, the introduGion, 


the subject on which it is written, © 


and the conclusion. In familiar 
correspondence, the first may occa- 
sionally be omitted; more rarely 
the third; but by no means the 
second, as it is the most essential 
part of a letter, 

If the nature and dignity of 
style be considered, a letter admits 
of every modification of language. 
Hence a confidential tone may pre- 
vail in friendly and facetious cor- 
respondence; a middle style, par- 
taking,of the serious and dida€tic, 
in letters on business, as well as in 
narratives of eyents, and philosophi- 


Farther, it is a fa- 
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cal disquisitions; lastly, a sublime 


style, when sacred duties are to be 


inculcated, or exalted ideas to be 
excited, 

As a letter is intended. to supply 
the place of verbal. conversation, it 
follows, that the language of civi- 
lized life, or social intercounde: is 
the safest guide to epistolary com- 
position. Let us therefore write as 
we would speak, if the person to 
whom the letter is to be. directed, 
were actually present. Hence an 
easy, and simple arrangement of 
ideas will, in general, be the 
most suitable. But, as a letter is 
a more permanent declaration of 
sentiments than a verbal profession, 
the former consequently requires 
a greater choice of expression, pru- 
dence and reflection, than is ge- 
nerally bestowed on oral conversa- 
tion; hence, it is not entitled to 
those concessions or indulgencies 
which are readily granted to the 
transitory words of the former, 
Thus, purity of diction, perspicuity 
and precision of ideas, together 
with a lively and unaffected mode 
of expressing them, are the prin- 
cipal requisites of a good letter. 

One of the most necessary rules 
of letter-writing is conciseness. In 
addressing our superiors, we ought 
therefore to make use of no phrases 
or circumlocutions, which tend to 
confound rather than to explain the 
subject.—Diffuseness breeds ambi- 
guity, and often represents a num- 
ber of words without meaning. 
Hence a /ong letter may not un- 
aptly. be compared with a tedious 
person, who is constantly moving, 
as it were in a circle, but never ar- 
rives at the end of his journey. 

A short and, satisfactory treatise 
on the subject of writing letters, 
appears to us still wanting ; though 
many useful remarks and rules are 
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interspersed in the works of Warp, 
JoHNSON, Briarr, and other di- 
dactic writers. 


LETTUCE; » or -Laétuca; ‘Lina 


genus of | plants comprising 13 


‘species, two of which are natives 


of Britain: the principal of these 
isthe virosa, Wild or strong-scented, 
Lettuce, that abounds on chalky 
soils, and dry banks of .ditches; 
flowers.in the months of August 
and September. It has. a strong 
odour, not unlike that of opium, 
and .is possessed of similar nar- 
cotic properties, that reside in its 
milky juice; small doses of which, 
newly expressed from the plant, 
are recommended in the dropsy. 
It is said to agree with the stomach, 
to allay thirst, and to be mildly 
laxative. 

Several other species and varieties’ 
of the Lettuce have, at different 
times, been introduced into Bri- 
tain, and are now cultivated for 
culinary aia aurthy The principal 
of these are: 1. the Common or 
Garden pet which is propa- | 
gated from seeds that are generally 
sown early in the spring, that the 
plant may be cut and mixed with 
other salads, In its more cultivated 
state, this kind is known by the 
name of Cabbage Lettuce. 2. The 
Silesian, 3. The Imperial. 4. The 
Royal Black ; and, 5. the Upright 
White Cos-Lettuces, which are the 
most valuable plants of this nature, 
now reared in our gardens. ‘They 
are likewise raised from seed, which 
should be sown towards the end of 
February, or in the beginning of 
March, on a warm light soil, and 
1 an open situation, “As soon as 
the plants shoot forth, it will be 
necessary to thin them, so that 
they may be 15 inches apart in 
every direction, after which they 
will only require to be carefully 

weeded ; 
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weeded; and, as the Black Cos- 
Lettuce grows large, it will be ne- 
cessary to tie its leaves together, in 
order to whiten the inner part. 
‘There aré two other sorts, known 
under the name of Dutch brown 
and Green Capuchin Lettuce, which 


may be sown late, under walls; 


being very hardy, they withstand 
the severity of the winter, and 
will be valuable when no other 
green salad can be procured.— 
BrecuSsTHIN ‘states a curious fact, 
which deserves to be recorded; 
namely, if the two varieties last 
mentioned be planted together, and 
suffered to bear seeds, in a rich, 
warm, but moist soil, the future 
produce of such seed will be a new 
and very excellent kind of this 
plant, forming extraordinary large 
heads, ‘the leaves of which are 
sprinkled with deep red spots, and 
uncommonly tender. 

Properties :—The various kinds 
of garden-lettuce are emollient, 
- cooing, and wholesome - salad- 
herbs; they are easy of digestion, 
somewhat aperient, and supposed 
to possess a soporific quality : there 
is no doubt, that by abating heat, 
and relaxing the fibres, they in 
many instances contribute to: pro- 
cure rest. But, for this purpose, 
lettuces should not be eaten with 
oil and vinegar, as the former ren- 


ders them less digestible; but, if 


either or both of those condiments 
riust be used, it will be advisable to 
add sugar, which will counteract 
the rancid nature of the oil; though 
simple salt is the most proper spice 
for salads. 

Letrucer, the Hair. See Com- 
mon Sow-THISTLeE. 

LEVEL, an instrument by means 
of which a line may be drawn pa- 
rallel to the horizon, in order to 

etermine the height of one place 
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with respect to another ; for laying ) 
grounds even, conducting ‘water, 
regulating descents, draining fens, 
Be 

There are various kinds of levels, 
adapted to different purposes, of 
which we shall notice only such as 
are of a simple construction, and 
in general use. , 

l. The Carpenters’ and Paviors” 
Level consists of a long rolet, in 
the centre ‘of whieh is fixed, ‘at 
right angles, another somewhat 
larger, and at the top of which is 
fastened a line, that shews the base 
to be horizontal. 

2. The Adasons’ Level is composed 
of three rules, so joined as to form 
a rectangle, somewhat similar to 
the letter A; from the top of which 
a plummet is suspended, by means 
of a thread that passes over a per- 
pendicular line marked in the mid- 
dle of the base, if the obje@ to 
which the level is applied be hori- 
zontal; but which deviates from 
such mark, in case one side be 
lower than the other. 

3. The Water Level, which 
shews the horizontal line by means 
of water or any other. fluid, is 
founded en the principle that water 
is always level. ‘The most simple 
instruments of this kind are made 
of a long wooden trough or canal, 
the sides of which are parallel to 
the base; so that, when it is equally 
filled with water, its surface points 
out the actual degree of declivity. 
Or, it may be made with two cups 
fitted to each end of a pipe, three 
or four feet Jong, and about one 
inch in diameter, so that the water 
may communicate from one cup 
to the other: and, as this pipe is 
moveable on its stand, by means 
of a ball or socket, when the twa 
cups become equally filled with 
water, their surfaces shew the line 


of 
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of Jevel.—Instead of ‘cups; how- 
ever, two short. glass cylinders;, 
three or four,inchesin‘length, may 
be fixed to both extremes of the: 
pips, with wax,or mastic. Some 
water, eitaer plain or coloured, 1S) 
now poured into the pipe, when. 
the liquor.appears. through. the 


cylinders, and thus the horizontals 


line is. determined... This contri- 
vance is very simple, and of great 
service for taking the level of small 
distances. 
There are various other kinds of 


water levels, which have been de-- 


signed with a view to,ascertain de- 
clivities, for the purpose.ot irrigat- 
ing land: as, these, however, are 
either too complicated, or other- 
wise defective, we refer the reader 
to. p, 31, of the, present volume, 
where he will-find an account of 
amore simple contrivance, ilus- 
trated with a.cut, by Dr. AnDER- 


son; and which. is calculated to. 


remove these difficu:ties.—Lastly, 
though we have several other in- 


struments for taking levels in par- | 


ticular situations, yet, as their ap- 
plication requires a previous know- 
ledge of mathematics, and is not 
striétly, connected, with domestic 
economy, our limits do not admit 
of farther descriptions. 
. LEVER, .a bar made of iron or 
wood, one part of which is sup- 
ported by a fulcrum or prop, so 
that all] the others tarn upon it as 
their common centre of motion. 
Levers ate of various kinds, ace 
cording to. the purposes for which 
they are designed; and, being emi- 
nently serviceable for, the lifting of 
weights, we, have subjoinec the 
following representation of a Cross- 
bar-lever, which is particularly 
calculated for raising earth that 
abounds with great quantities of 
stones; though, this machine is 
- 
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likewise applicable to,other objects, 
—It was invented by Mrs. Wynp- 
HAM, of Petworth, in Sussex,- on 
whom the Society for the Encou- 
ragement of Arts, &c. in 17 798; 
conferred their silver medal. 


A, is the Jever. 

B, an upright piece of wood, to 
be affixed to the lever ; ; care being 
taken to place the side marked with 
this letter opposite to that marked 
A on the lever; by which means 
it inclines backwards, and thus in- 
creases the power. 

C, is a cross-bar, being the hand 
by which the wor ines exert their 
streneth. 

D, is another cross-bar, to be 
placed at the bottom, behind the 
upright piece of wood, on which. 
the’ labourers are to stand, and 
through which the end of the lever 
passes. These additions are so 
constructed, that they may be oc- 
casionally fixed and removed; be- 
cause..they are to be employed 

only, 
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only, when the’ strength of the 


rock, or earth, requires an increase. 


of power. 

Should the rock be clavate sO 
considerably above the ground, as 
to endanger the: men by its'-fall,’ 
when the separation takes place, 
the lever may be reversed ; so that 
the labourers will stand upon the 
bar intended for the application 
of their hands, in common cases ; 
and thus all danger will be eftec- 

tually prevented. 

Various other levers have been 
contrived; but, as they relate to 
particular branches of mechanics, 
we shall only” take notice of Mr. 
SNART’S sliding lever, which he 
guaintly calls an alexippos; and 
which was also laid before the pa- 
triotic Society above-mentioned.— 
As various accidents happen to 
horses that, frequently fall, while 
they are in the shafts ; and the'pre- 
sent construction» of carts, as 
well as other two-wheeled car- 
riages, is especiallv unfavourable to 
the animal in such a situation, by 
preventing him from being speedily 
raised ; Mr. Snart-has contrived 
a lever for the express purpose of 
relieving the unfortunate quadru- 
ped. He farther states, that it 
may occasionally, be of service in 
loading carts, where the common 
length of those vehicles is not in 
proportion to the articles to be car- 
ried. 

The contrivance is ingenious, 
and, notwithstanding its pedantic 
name, deserves to be more gene- 
rally known: but, as we are not 
disposed to enter into particulars, 
the inquisitive reader will resort to 
the 18th vol. of the Transactions of 
the Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts, &c. where this invention 
is fully described, and illustrated 
with an engraying, 
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LIENTERY, or Lienteria, is a’ 
species of diarrhoea, in which the’ 
food passes through the intestines, 
almost without having undergone 
any change : it is not attended with 
pain, but the patient is frequently 
affected. with an intolerable hunger. 

‘This disorder is occasioned by’ 
the relaxed state of the stomach,’ 
and is sometimes the consequence | 
of dysentery, though it generally’ 
occurs during the earlier periods of 
life. ; 

. Considerable benefit may be de- 
rived by administering rhubarb,’ 
combined with magnesia ; but, if? 
the patient be ‘an adult; it will be 
necessary to resort to stomachics 
and tonics, ei Miewnigs the ee, 
bark. 

The lientery is seldom a very 
dangerous disease, unless the pa~ 
tient be of an ‘advanced eyetpner® 
the constitution be broken by ex-’ 
cess, or acute diseases: im’ either’ 
case, the diet and treatment must 
be the same as in the Dysrentrary, 
to which we refer. : 

LIFE, in a peculiar sense, de- 
notes the animated state of living 
creatures, or that space of time 
during which the soul is united to 
the body. ' 

Longevity has always been high~' 
ly estimated by man; hence the 
art of preserving life has become 
an important study, and ought to 
form part of the education of every 
idividual.—-There is, however, a 
period at which mankind cease ta 
grow ; and beyond which our ex- 
istence continues for a limited time. 
Thus, if a person attain his full» 
growth at the age of fifteen, he 
generally dics at that of sixty; pro- 
vided that no accidents intervene, 
by which the vital principle be af- 
fected, and prematurely extin- 
guished, According to the caleu~ 

lations 
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lations of others, every animal 
body is by Nature destined to live 
eight times the length of its growth. 

From the most accurate political 
accounts, made by comparing the 
bills of mortality published in dif- 
ferent countries and climates, we 
shall insert the following result :— 
Of one thousand persons living in 
large cities, no less than thirty-five 
or thirty-six die annually; while, 
in country places, or small towns, 
only from twenty-eight to thirty 
deaths happen in a similar period. 
Among 1000 children, five die 
during parturition; and_ scarcely 
half that number in child-bed; but 
about 300 are computed to fall vic- 
tims to a perverse mode of educa- 
tion, though suckled by their mo- 
thers; and not less than 500, or 
one half of all that are born, if 
reared by wet-nurses. ‘The morta-' 
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The proportion of the female sex 
to that of males, with respect to 
the number of deceased, is as 100 
to 108.—Preyiously to the O0th 


H 


A new-born infant will probably live - 
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lity of infants, indeed, has increased 
toa most alarming degree in this 
luxurious age; as the plurality of 
them is carried off by convulsions, 
and difficult teething. Among 115 
dead persons, there is only. one 
woman deceased in child-bed; and, 
of 400 mothers, one only by previ- 
ous pains.—A greater proportion 
of boys than of girls die of the na- 
tural smal]-pox.—There are always 
to be found more aged persons in 
hilly or mountainous countries, than 
in low situations; and it is proved 
by the most authentic computation, 
that, of 3,125, only one individual 
susvives the hundredth year. From 
the same source, the following is 
the most probable chance which 
persons may have for the duration 
of their lives, after a certain fixed 
period, namely ; 
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year, the chance of survivorship is 
in favour of women; but, after 
that age, men generally survive 


' them,— Married women, on the 


whole, 
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whole, live longer than those in ‘a 
state of celibacy. —From observa- 
‘tions made for the space of 50 
years, it is evident, that most per- 
sons die in the moriths of March, 
August, and September; but the 
fewest in November, December, 
and February. In populous cities, 
however, such as London and 
Paris, death makes the greatest ha- 
voc during the winter. 

One half of the human race is 
doomed to dissolution, before they 
have completed the 17th year ot 
their age; but, after this critical 
period, the survivors’ chance of life 
becomes move valuable with every 
year: hence, for instance, a person 
thirty vears old, according to the 
préceding calculation, will probably 
live thirty-two years longer; so 


that he may attain the age of sixty-_ 


two; whereas a youth of fifteen, 
though’he havea chance. of living 
forty-one and a half years longer, 
will nevertheless arrive only at the 
56th or 57th year of his age. 
Contennubly to the observations 
of BorrHAave, the most healthy 
children are born in the months of 
January, February, and March : 
indeed, the greatest number of 
births takes place during the two 
months last mentioned. The pro- 
portion of boys, annually born, 1s 
to that of girls as 104 to 100; but, 
en the other hand, a greater num- 
ber of the former die during infancy 
than of the latter; so that, about 
the age of puberty, both sexes are 
nearly equal. —Among OS ory 
infants, there is generally but one 
instance of tevins.—The number of 
marriages, compared to that of the 
whole population of a country, is as 
175 to 1000. ‘Four children are 
generally computed to arise from 
each married couple; but, in towns, 
only thirty-five: children from ten 


the late illustrious Haier, 
this subje€t, that we are tmnduced. 
to insert the following bricf state- 


are external. 
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families. —Lastly, it is proved from 
the records of the most experienced 
physicians, that, among 100 per- 
sons living in cities, tl hroughout: the 
year, only twenty are indisposed, 
or confined to their beds tor one 
month; or twenty-four for the space 
of a fortnight. 

With a view to prolong humari 
life, Lord Bacon recommends the ~ 
bath, after which un¢tiotis of salves 
and oils are to be applied, in ‘order 
to exclude the influénce of the ex- 
ternal air. In his opinion, a cooling 
diet, opiates, or narcotics, are the | 
best means of preventing the inter= 
nal consumption of the body, and — 
to renovate it, when such decay 
has commenced. 
stitutions, these remedies may pos- 
sibly be productive of some advan- 
tagé; but it isan erroneous idea, 
that the y will be universally bene- 
ficial: the whole, of his proje& is 
more specious, than praéticable ; 
and the basis on which his theory: 
was apparently supported, has no 
real foundation. 

We have already pointed out the | 
most proper treatment of persons 
in a feeble state, under the article 
Desgitiry ; and, at the same time,’ 
stated the necessary rules and direc- 
tion for the preservation of health, 


and consequently the prolongation 


of life. There is, however, so 
much justice in the observations of 
on 


ment.—He remarks, that some of 
the causes which contribute to pro- 
traét life, beyond its usual period, 
Such, for.instance, is 
climate: hence; the more northern 
Jatitiudés, or about 50 degrees, are . 
the most proper for youth ; because, ~ 
in such a region, the'circulation is 
‘a rapid, ‘and acute diseases sel 
dom 
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dom occur. But in a more ad- 
vanced age, when the pulsations 
‘of the heart are faint or slow, and 
‘its irritability “is diminished, a 
warmer region is more salutary ; 
and he recommends aged persons 
to migrate 30 or 40 degrees, or 
even nearer to the equator, where 
they may enjoy, at pleasure, the 
genial warmth of the sun, or the 
eooling shade. | 

Among the znfernal causes of 
longevity, the rudiments of a sound 
body, descended from parents un- 
contaminated by hereditary disease, 
are to be considered as the princi- 
pal: thus drepsy, gout, apoplexy, 
cofisumption, and the long train of 
. disorders, that are too frequently 
‘transmitted from one generation to 
- another, will in a great measure 
be prevented. With respect to 
the mode of living, HaLier re- 
commends abstemiousness during 
youth ; the drink should be water, 
which Nature has provided for our 
common use; and he justly consi- 
ders wine as a species of medicine. 
Animal food should be sparingly 
eaten, together with a large pro- 
portion of vegetables, and but a 
small addition of saline or aromatic 
substances, 
every respect, an essential point ; 
so that the quantity eaten, may be 
well digested, and perfectly. assi- 
milated ; that ‘the blood may cir- 
culate regularly, and free from all 
corruption or infe&tion, similar to 
that of an infant. Aged persons, 
‘however,’ may “somewhat more 
freely indulge in the use of animal 
food: ‘on the other hand, bey ae 
Jity; both of body and mind, is of 
the greatest’ consequence; as no- 
' thing is more détrimental, than an 
irritable or itascible . disposition, 
. Hence, a due mixture: of a lively 
and placid temperament, isa yery 
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desirable condition, 80 as‘ to bé 
neither insensible of pleasure, nor 
too much addiéed to the gratifica- 
tion of sensual desires. Modera+ 
tion is, therefore, here likewise. a 
beneficial attribute; but, with re- 
gard to sleep, old and decrepit peo- 
ple may be more indulgent,— 
Those readers, who are anxious to 
become acquainted with more mi- 
nute rules and dire&tions for pro- 
longing human life, both in a state 
of health and disease, will derive 
considerable information from Pro- 
fessor HuFeLann’s * Art of proa 
longing Life” (Svo. 2 vols. 108: 
Bell, 1797), and trom Dr. Srruvn's 
Asthenology » or, The Art of pre- 
serving feeble Life” (8vo.'8s. Mur- 
ray and Highley, 1801), in which 
the subject is amply and philose- 
phically discussed. 

Lire-ANNUITIES. 
sty. 

LIGATURE, a bandage or fil- 
Jet, made of fineay flannel, leather, 
or any other elastic substance, 
which is generally tied round the. 
arm, to facilitate the saa of 
blood-letting, 

Ligatures are likewise used 'to 
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_extend or replace bones, which are 


broken or dislocated; on the arte- 
ries, during amputations, or ‘in 
large wounds; ; and also to secure 
the . splints that are usually applied. 
to fractures. 

Although the instintive propen- 
sity of the lower animals, to pineh 
or compress wounded or painful 
limbs, seems to have furnished 
mankind with a hint for the appli- 
cation of tight bandages or liga- 
tures, with a'view to intercept the 
nerve in its course’ from’ the si 
affected to the ‘brain ; ‘yet such 
practice: is not always’ safe! We 
know ‘instances where, in’ conse- 
quence of too leng’continudd com 

pression: 
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pression of the bleod-vessels (pre- 
vious to a surgical application) the 
éourniquet had produced so power- 
ful an effect, that after removing 
it, the contorted limb was insensi- 
ble, paralytic, and sometimes mor- 
tified. 
_ LIGHT, signifies that invisible 
fluid which renders objects percep- 
tible to the sight—The velocity 
of light is almost inconceivable, 
though its motion is not instanta- 
neous: the particles, of light fly 
nearly 200,000 miles every second 
of time, which is above a million 
of times swifter than the passage 
of a cannon-ball, And, as half the 
diameter of the globe we inhabit, 
extends to 90,000,000 of miles, 
the rays of the sun travel that vast 
distance in 8} minutes, before they 
illumine our earth. 

The nature of light has, at all 
times, been a subject of specula- 
tion among philosophers; and va- 
rious theories have been formed 
and rejected, or succeeded by others 
that were more plausible, though 
inconclusive. Sir [Isaac NewrTon 
conjectured it to consist of rays, 
some of which possessed a greater 
degree of refrangibility than others: 
subsequent philosophers are not 
yet agreed, whether light and heat 
are the same fluid under different 
modifications, or two distinét fluids 
which are frequently united. Amid 
this concussion of opinions, it is 
difficult to seleét the most proba- 
ble; we shall therefore briefly state 
the efleGts of this agent upon the 
vegetable and animal creation. 

Light is essentially necessary to 
vegetation: in our climate, it is 
seldom productive of injury by its 
excess, though the want of it is 
often pernicious, This fluid aéts 


as a. kind of stimulus on the more. 


irritable parts of plants; as ap- 
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pears from .the sun-flower and 
others, that expand or bow whem 
exposed to the rays of the sun : 
hence Dr. Darwin supposes there 
may be diseases in plants, arising 
from the excess of this stimulus, 
but which, he thinks, have hitherto 
been disregarded. ‘To corroborate 
this conjecture, he specifies the 
Goat’s-beard, or Salsatie (tragopo- 
gon, L.), and some other vegeta- 
ble ‘produdtions, which close their 
flowers about noon, in order to 
prevent the influence of such sti- 
mulus. 

On the contrary, the absence or 
defect of light produces a disease 
called etiolation, or blanching, be- 
cause vegetables deprived of that 
fluid become white. -It has a simi- 
lar effect on animal bodies ; which, 
as Dr. Darwin has pointedly re- 
marked, are in consequence ren- 
dered pale and inert: this is con- 
firmed by the languid and etiolated 
countenances of the young ladics 
in some boarding-schools, where, 
from false motives of delicacy, they 
are secluded both from the light of 
the sun, and the invigorating in- 
finence of the air: it is still farther 
evinced in those studious persons, 
who pass their waking hours in un- 
ventilated apartments, especially 
during a considerable part of the 
night. 

But, though such etiolation be 
naturally injurious to vegetation, 
it has been artificially employed 
with success, in rendering certain 
plants esculent, by depriving them 
of their acrimony, cohesion, and 
colour. This method is chiefly 
practised on celery, by earthing up 
that plant nearly to the top; on 
sea-kale, by covering it) entirely 
with: horse-litter or; straw; and, 
lastly, on lettuces and endive,. by 
tying the root-leayes together ~witly 
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a bandage ——On the chemical ef- 
fects of light, we are silent; for 
the opinions respecting them are 
not less unsettled than those con-* 
cerning its nature.—The inquisitive 
reader will find ample information 
on this subject, in the writings of 
Dr. Prrestiey, and also in the 
different volumes of the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society. 

LIGHTNING, a vivid, bright 
flash of fire, which suddenly ap- 
pears in the atmosphere, and in- 
étantly vanishes: it is sometimes 
attended with heavy clouds and. 
thunder; but often occurs while 
the sky is serene, especially in sul- 
try summer evenings. 

The phenomena accompanying 
this meteor are always surprizing ; 
but, in many cases, truly terrific :— 
various causes have been assigned 
by philosophers, with a view to ex- 
plain them. Some suppose light- 
ning to arise from inflammable 
matter, consisting of the sulphure- 
ous and nitrous vapours exhaled 
from the earth, and carried into 
the atmosphere ; whence the more 
fiery particles are separated, so 
that they explode by the concus- 
sion of two clouds, or some other 
cause, in various directions of a 
greater or less extent, according to 
the strength and quality of the ma- 
terials. Others conjecture light- 
ning to be formed by the fermen- 
tation of sulphureous matters with 
the nitrous acid. It is, however, 
‘now genera.ly understood to be an 
electrical phenomenon. 

In comimon with eletricity, 
lightning possesses the property of 
burning and dissolving metals 5 it 
rends bodies, often deprives per- 
sons of sight, and sometimes ex- 
_ tinguishes the vital principle; di- 
vests magnets of their virtues, and 
_ feverses their poles. Indeed, there 
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is no appearance in Nature, that 
presents a greater diversity to the 
contemplative mind; foreach flash 
is widely ditferent from another ; 
nor are its effects alike fatal. 

When the igneous meteor exhi- 
bits a deep red colour, it is sel-— 
dom accompanied with dangerous 
consequences ; but, if the flashes be: 
bright, pale, and in a zig-zag direc- 
tion, destruction generally marks 
their course. The most mischiev- 
ous form, however, which light-' 
ning assumes, is that of fiery balls: 
wherever such masses descend, 
they burst, and occasion extensive’ 
damage. j : 

As lightning uniformly strikes 
the most elevated objeéts, such as 
lofty trees, steeples, and particu- 
larly the masts my Uae and chim- 
nies of houses, various expedients 
have been contrived, in order to’ 
divert, or at least break, its force. 
These efforts of human ingenuity 
were first published, or recom- 
mended to public notice, by Dr. 
Frankuin ; and, from their ac-’ 
knowledged utility, Conpuctors'’ 
are now generally adopted :—we 
have already pointed out the most 
judicious form of construing them, 
in pp. 47 and48, of our 2d volume. 

Another method of preventing 
the fatal effects of lightning, con- 
sists in the artificial attraction of 
electrical matter from the clouds, 
by means of a Kire. Having, un- 
der that article, stated the manner 
in which this useful machine should 
be constructed, we shall now com- 
municate a few direCtiens for its 
proper management. 

In order to adapt the eledtrical 
kite to the important purpose of af= 
fording security during a thunder- 
storm, especially when persons are 
exposed to its influence in an open 
field, it will firgt be requisite to fix 

H a thin, 
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a thin iron point, about 12 inches 
Jong, on the top of the machine, 
marked a (see p. 51); then to sur- 
yound the whole leading string with 
a thin iron wire, which should be 
previously connected with the me- 
tallic point. Having made these 
preparations, a strong wooden staff, 

three or four feet long, must be 
procured, and likewise furnished 
with a firm iton point on its lower 
extremity, and a similar ring on the 
top, so that it may also serve as a 
walking- -stick, But there ought 
also. to be.a.stronger iron wire af- 
fixed to this staff, either in a per- 
pendicular or serpentine direction, 
so as to communicate with both the 
ring and the lower end, which is 
to be forced about 12 or 18 inchés 
into the ground, according to its 
softness; in order to support the 
whole machine, while stispended in 
the air.—On, the approach of a 
thunder-storm, and before it ac- 
tually breaks out, it will be advis- 
able, first, to drive the staff sufii- 
ciently deep into the ground, so 
that its strength may be adequate 
io the force of the wind; then to 
fly the kite thus prepared with the 
greatest expedition ; and lastly, to 
fix the string, with its accompany- 
ig wire, to the iron ring of the staff 
before. described, In. this easy 
manner, all dangét of being struck 
by lightning may be efteétually 
averted; but it ought to be remark- 
ed, that no person should , after- 
wards approach this electric staff ; 

though any number of people wor k- 
ing in the fields, even diametr ically 
opposite to the floating body of the 
kite, will be protected by its con- 
duaing power; provided they keep 
at the distance of twenty yards, at 
the least, from the staff to which it 
4 fixed, —Nor will it be proper to 
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fly the machine during a showef of 


rain, or very boisterous weather, 
Persons struck with lightning 
may, in many instances, be restor< 
ed by proper and timely applica- 
tions. In slighter cases, where 
particular limbs are affected, 
wounded part has been cured by 
washing it with a solution of sugar 
of lead.— According to'Tobs, con- 
siderable relief has béen derived 
from applying opium to the painful 
part of the breast, after being hurt 
with lighthing; and a person, 
wounded by this meteor, was per- 
fectly cured inthe course. of ten 
days, by the application of ley to 


the part affected, and by the inter- 


nal use of carbonate of pot-ash, or 
fixed vegetable alkali dissolved in 
water.—Should, however, any per- 
son be apparentfy killed by such an 
accident, he ought by no means to 
be neglected, or ~ precipitately com- 
mitted to the grave; for we are 
persuaded, that many might be re- 


stored, if proper resuscitative means 


were employed. 
In general, there are no external 
marks discoverable, when the body 


has been injured by a flash of light- 


ning; though sometimes red streaks 
appear on different parts, especially 


on the chest and arms, in which » 


the patient, after recovery, expe- 
riences a sense of burning heat.— 
The first step should be, to remove 
the body from the farther mfluencé 
of mephitie air of the place, where 
the unfortunate blow was inflicted: 

Clothes and bandages of evéry kind 


must be removed ; the body placed. 


in a reclining posture ; and the head 
raised, somewhatleaning to the right, 
side: thus the subject is tobe cover= 


ed with warm blankets or cloths; . 
while both the doors and windows 
are opened for admitting fresh | dite 
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< Resttscitatives : ‘Sprinkle the face 


“with cold water; put the whole 


body up to the neck, if convenient, 
in the eatth+bath, where it should 
be kept for several hours, till cer- 
tain signs of returning life appear : 
or expose the subje&, if robust, to 
the influence of the shower-bath ; 
apply cold poultices ‘to the head ; 
cloths dipped ‘in vinegar to the pit 
of the stomach ; ‘and gentle frition, 
which should be resorted to, alter- 
nately, with the sprinkling of coid 
water, from the beginning of the 
process ; at’ first with great caution, 
over the lower extremities, and gras 
dually extending it upwards to the 
left side of the body. 

In particular cases, where the 
means before stated prove ineffee- 
tual, it will be advisable to open a 
vein, or to electrify the patient, by 
directing the shocks thrgugh the 
breast, so that this fluid may per- 
vade the heart—Meanwhile, pure 
air may be blown into the lungs 
{see vol.ii. p..190); and, if anxiety 
appear to prevail, busters should be 
applied to the chest. 

When signs of returning life be- 
eome evident, the mode of treat- 
ment before pointed out, must be 
* cOntintied for some time, though 
with great moderation. The cloths 
applied to the pit of the stomach, 
should now be dipped in wine, or 
warm vinegar ; common poultices 
applied to the injured parts; and 
emollient clysters may be occasion- 
ally giveni—Lastly, when the pa- 
tient is able to swallow, a mixture 
of wine and water, or balm-tea, 
may be safely administered. 

Dr. FraN«KLIN suggests to those 
persons, who are apprehensive of 
danger from lightning, the propriety 
_ Of sitting in the middie of a room 
on one chair, and to Jay their feet 


‘en another ; proyided they be not 
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‘placed beneath a metal lustre sus 


pended‘trom the ceiling by a chain. 


He farthér observes, -that it is still 


safer tofold two or three mattresses 
or beds in the middle of an apart- 
ment,:and to place the chairs upon 
them:; for, “as the former do not 
condué lightning so readily as the 
wall, the flashes cannot penétrate 
their substance.—=But the most se 
cure place, in his opinion, is a,ham- 
mock, suspended by silken cords, 
in the centre of a room.—The cu- 
rious reader, who wishes to obtain 
farther information respecting elec+ 
trical meteors, will be amply grati- 
fied, by perusing Dr. Frawx.in’s 
Experiments and Observations’ on 
Electricity (4to. 1769, 10s. 6d:).; 
and Dr. Prizstiey’s History of 
Eleétricity, Ato. in which this in- 
teresting subject is perspicuously 
treated, — 
The effets of lightning are fréea 

quently not less fatal to vegetable’ 
productions. Wheat-plants are pe- 


@uliarly susceptible of this injury; 


and Mr. Turn is of opinion, that 
not only their health is thas greatly 
impaired, but also their immediate 
decay, is thereby often occasioned. 
Such consequences, he observed, 
were evident from the black spots 
orpatches in a field of corn, espe- 
Ciaily in those summers which were 
visited by frequent thunder storms: 
and he adds, that there is no re- 
medy against this evil. 
Forest-trees, in particular, ex- 
perience similar blasts; and, on 
sawing them, numerous instances 
have occurred, in which they weré 
found cracked, split, or otherwisé | 
mutilated by lightning —Dr. Dar- 
Win conjectures that vegetables are 
affected by this meteor in a manner 
similar to that, when their succu- 
lent shoots. are frozen; that is, 
their vessels burst, as the lightning 
M2 passes 
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passes through them, in conse- 
quence of its expansive power. 
Lignum Vira. See Guaiacum, 
LILAC, or Syringa, L. a genus 
of exotic plants, natives of Persia, 
consisting of three species, the 
principal of which is the vulgaris, 
or Common Lilac. | It has long 
been cultivated in our gardens, on 
account of its ornamental flowers ; 
and, if properly managed, will 
grow to the height of 18 or 20 feet. 
This shrub thrives on almost any 
soil, but-it produces the most beau- 
tiful flowers. on rich, light land, 
though it flourishes best on wet 
grounds. It is propagated by suck- 
ers, which should be’ separated 
from the parent plants in the month 
of October, and set. in a nursery, 
in rows three feet asunder, each 
sucker being one foot distant from 
the other. In the second or third 
year, they may be remoyed to the 
spot where they are intended to re- 
main. After this operation, no 
farther attention will be required, 
except digging about their roots 
once in the course of the year, and 
cutting off the suckers; which not 
only destroy the beauty of the 
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plant, but likewise deprive it of its 


nourishment. 

The leaves of the Common Lilac 
are frequented by the Spanish Fly: 
—the yellowish and red-streaked 
wood, of old trees is valuable to 
turners and cabinet-makers » as the 
vessels or utensils manufactured of 


it, aré equal to those made of olive- | 


wood, and almost indestrudible: 
by immersing such ‘articles in a 


cold dye, consisting of aqua-fortis 


largely diluted with water, they 
acquire a fine red colour.—From 
the flowers of this plant may be 
distilled an essential oil, similar to 
that of roses. | 


LILY, or Lilium, L. a genus of 
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exotic plants, consisting of -teti 
species, all of which are remarkable 
for the beauty of their flowers ; 
but the two following deserve a 
distinguished place : alas 

1. The candidum, or Wuite 
Lity, which produces a beautiful 
flower, the fragrant odour of which. 
is so powerful as to induce faint- 
ing, if numbers of it be kept over 
night in a close apartment :—an 
essential oil may be obtained from 
them, in a manner similar to that 
described under thearticleJ AsMINE, 

2. The lulbiferum, or Fire 
Lizy, which also bears fine flow- 
ers of a flaming red colour, and 
which, by culture, sometimes be- 
come double.—The Russians and 
Tungusians eat the roots of this 
species, either roasted, or boiled in 
milk; and Dr. Franke informs 
us (in his System of Medical Police, 


printed d few years since, in Ger- 


man), that these mealy roots might, 
in times of scarcity, be prepared 
into -wholesome bread.—On_ac- 
count of their emollient and matu- 
rating properties, they have beeri 
greatly recommended in the dropsy ; 
but are chiefly employed in cata- 
plasms, when boiled, and bruised 
into apulp, with oil: in this man- . 
ner, they are said to form an effica- 
cious application to, recent burns, 
LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY, of 
Mavy-Lity, Convallaria Majalis, 
L. an indigenous perennial plant,’ 
growing in woods, heaths, and at 
the foot of hills: it flourishes in 
the month of May. ! 
This vegetable is eaten by sheep / 
and goats, but refused by cows, 
horses, and hogs ; its flowers arein 
a high degree fragrant; but, when 
dried, they acquire a narcotic scent, 
and, if reduced to powder, excite 
sneezing. Both the flowers and 
roots hayea bitter taste; and an 
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extract, made from either, pos- 


sesses similar purgative properties 
with aloes ;—the dose being from 
20 to 30 grains.—A beautiful green 
colour may be prepared from the 
leaves, with the addition of lime. 

LILY, the Water, or Nym- 
phoea, L. a genus of plants com- 
prising nine species, two of which 
are -natives of Britain; namely, 

1.: The Jutea, Yellow Water- 
lily, or Watercan ; which grows 
in gentle rivers, pools, and ditches ; 
blows in the months of July and 
August. When the small yellow 
_ flowers begin to fade, the seed re- 
turns to the water, in which ele- 
ment it attains to maturity, and 
again germinates. ‘This aquatic 
vegetable is eaten by hogs ; but 
goats do not relish its flavour, and 
it is totally refused by horses, 
cows, and sheep. The flowers 
possess an odour similar to that of 
brandy ; and the roots, if moisten- 
ed with miik, are said by Lin- 
Nz#us to destroy crickets and 
cock-roaches. . 

2. The alba, White Water-lily, 
Candock, or Water-socks, which 
grows in’ ponds and slow rivers ; 
flowers in the month of July. This 
species is one of the most beauti- 
ful British plants, and may be pro- 
pagated by transplanting its bul- 
bous roots in the winter.-—It is 
eaten by hogs, but disliked by 
goats, and totally rejected by cows 
and horses.—The’ roots are em- 
ployed in Ireland, and the Island of 
Jura, for dyeing a dark brown co- 
lour ; but the Egyptians eat them 


boiled, and convert the seeds into - 


bread, ‘The Swedes also, in pre- 
_vailing dearth, have used the root 
of this plant as a substitute for 
corn; though it requires to be 
previously divested of its bitter. 
taste, by frequent ablutions, 
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According to GrepitscH, the 
roots of the white and yellow lily 
are equally useful in tanning and 
currying. 

‘LIME, a white, soft, friable 
substance prepared of marble, 
chalk, or other calcareous earth, 
by burning them ina kiln. The 
chief uses of lime are, 

1. As an ingredient in mortar 
to cement brick or stone-buildings ; 
for which purpose, being divested 
of its humidity, and its pores being” 
at the same time opened by the’ 
action of the fire, it is so eminently 
calculated, that it may be easily re- 
duced to powder, and mixed with 
sand or other matters.—See Mor- 
TAR, 

2. Asa manure, it is of the most 
extensive utility : we shall, there- 
fore, concisely state the properties 
of the best limestone, as well as 
the proportionate quantities in 
which it is to be spread on lands ; ” 
and at the same time point out 
those soils that are really amelior- 
ated, and likewise such as receive 
no benefit from its application. 

Formerly an opinion generally 
prevailed, that the most efficacious 
lime for manuring lands, was pro- 
duced from. the hardest calcareous 
stones, which most intimately ap- 
proached the nature of: marble : 
modern experience, however, has 
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amply refuted this supposition,— 


It appears, indeed, that there are 


two sorts; namely, magnesian and 


calcareous limestone ; the latter of 
which is attended with the most 
beneficial consequences, while the 
former is highly injurious to land. 
‘This remarkable fact was first pub- 
lished by S. Tennant, Esq. in the 
*« Philosophical Transaétions of the 
Royal Society,” for 1799; who, be- 
ing informed of the opposite nature 
of the two species, made various 
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experiments, in which their respec- 
tive properties were clearly ascer- 
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The barren, or magnesian lime, 
is found in various parts of Eng- 
land, but especially,in the county 
of Nottingham, . where, a quarry 
of itis worked to the extent of 30 
or 40 miles ; also. in) the counties 
of Derby and Northumberland, in 
the latter of which it is. known by 
the characteristic.name.of fot, in 
contradistinction, to the mad,» or 
calcareous lime, that abounds. in 
all, parts. of, Britain,» . We. regret 
that we cannot enter,into) a) detail 
respecting: Mr, ‘TrnNanz’s impor- 
tant discovery.; the, particulars. of 
which are recorded in the volume 
above mentioned.—The magnesian 
lime may be farther distinguished, 
from that made of pure calcareous 
stone,by its slow and difficult so- 
lution.in acids. 

[he hardness or softness of lime 


stone, however, is,.of mo impor- 


tance,’ provided it be pnre, that is, 
free from sand, clay,, or other sub- 
stances, which render. the mass less 
fertilizing.—-W hen the stene.is dug 
out of. the earth, it, should,be con- 


veyed to. a kiln, into, which, coals 


or, turf must be put in. alternate 
layers with the lime-stone, and the 
latter. thoroughly; calcined.—W ith 
respect to the length of time the 
materials should be exposed to the 


fire, it has been found by experi-. 


ment, that lime burnt in four hours, 
has,a:much, greater ,disposition, to 
recover its, fixed)-ain from the at 
tapsphere, than that. which has 
bee, burning for) the space of 
twenty~four . hours ;.. and, as the 
excellence of this, manure is sup- 
posed to depend on ifs, re-attraCtion 
ef fixed, air, the :process of caly 
emation, ought. tobe: regulated acs 
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In this state, it is called guicke 
lime, and should be spread as 
speedily as possible, immediately. 
before the plough; so that. the. 
greater part may be slacked in the. 
soil. The proportion used, depends 
much on, the custom of the coun- 
try ;, but should more. properly. be 
adapted to the nature of the land. 
In the county of York, thirty-sig: 
bushels: only are carted.on an-acre; 
in, Wales, a quantity. somewhat 
larger,;, in Ireland, from: five to siz 
hundred bushels are spread.on every, 
English statute acre; and in various 
parts'of, England, very small.por- 
tions are injudiciously. scattered :, 
for it is the opinion of the, most, ex, 
perienced agriculturists, that three 
or, four hundred bushels, at, the 
least (if the price be not too, high) 
should; be allowed to each acre; 
especially when the soil has long 
been in an uncultivated state.. One 
good. liming is, in such cases, de+ 
cidedly preferable to small quan+ 
tities frequently repeated,,, 

In common situations, however, 
where.the land;does.not abound in 
putrescible mattersy’ and is not vi- 
tiated by, acids, Mr. Youne. is. of 
opinion, that'160 bushels per acre, 
will produce a considerable effe& ; 


but, om stiff strong clays, he thinks . 


at least double, or triple, that quan- 


tity ought to be allowed, 


If, lime be applied. without any 


other manure, it is said to exhaust 


the, most fertile particles, of «the 


soil,,. Some agriculturists, there- 
fore, suggest the propriety of form; 


ing, small heaps, and covering. them — 


with earth ; as soon as the soil has, 
by, its moisture, slacked the. lime, 
the heaps are to be opened, and as 
much dung buried, im, each. as the 
earth will cover, | A. more ecenor 


gical and judicious, method, is that 


stated by Mr, AnpREws, in rr 
i is n” 4 wm 
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4th vol. of Annals of Agriculture. 
He dire€ts about 140 loads (each 
containing 40 bushels), of moist 
dung to be heaped up in the month 
of December, when 200 bushels 
of lime are to be wellincorporated. 
The whole is then suffered to lie 
for three months, after which the 
heap is to be well stirred: when 
the harvest is.completed, the com- 
post is to be spread on a pea-stub- 
ble; and ploughed in for~barley; 
but, if the season should not favour 
the purpose, be directs these» la- 
bours to be: performed after the 
first frost that occurs. |) Mr. Aw- 
pRews farther observes that, in 
consequence. of such management, 
bis barley-crops have, upom an 
average of twelve years, amounted 
annually to four quarters and: six 
bushels per acre. . 

The) advantages arising) from 
this treatment, are, 1. The total de- 
struction of the-seeds of weeds, so 
that the land on which this mixture 
had been spread, was uniformly. the 
elearest :) cand, 2. ‘The: mereased 
fermentation of the dung, by which 
its fertilizing properties are more 
speedily excited.. Lastly, the ex- 
pence of the lime was to him 10s, 


per acre 5 vand its beneficial effects - 


continued for four years. 

The soils peculiarly susceptible 
of sgeonaiarrunaeace by means of ‘lime, 
are: 

lay Riche black or brown fuishle 
crumbling loams, which» abound 
with vegetable matter: its general 
putrescency being accelerated» by 
the lime, such‘ jand. is so greatly 
meliorated as to yield crops, which 
they could:never have produced by 
the cheng of any ‘other ma- 
nure, ; 
2 On omy aint) drained! meas 
dows, that have. formerly been 


“ 
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bogs, and the black soil of -which. 
abounds with vegetable fibres. 

3. On old sheep-walks, heaths, 
and commons, which hate been 
under grass for time immemorial, 
and are first to be converted into 
arable land; but lime will not-be 
of any advantage, after they have 
been cultivated for several years. 
And, though such manure » will 
produce favourable effects upon. old 
fay soils, abounding in vegetable 
particles, yet when the latter are 
putrefied by diming, and exhausted 
by repeated cropping, it will be of 
no service. iy 

4, On ‘moory, accom y moun- 
tainous Jand;,and, according to 
Dr. Hunter, on! black peat-ear th. 
In his opinion, lime. prevents, the 
spontaneous growth of:heath, ané 
produces: as new, family.of vege- 
tables, especially. white: »cloVer. 
ble farther remarks, that the great- 
est) improvements eyer . made) on 
moors, in-any country; have, pro- 
bably been effected by means. of 
lime.—There prevails, however, a 
diversity. of opinion on this subjeét, 
which we are unable: to. reconeile. 
—In the 16thivol. of the Transao- 
tions of the Society for the Encott- 
ragement of Arts, &e,. THomas 
Davis, Esq. (steward:to the Mar- 
quis of Barn), states that, though 
lime is the only proper manure for 
such soil, which: is) thus . qualified’, 
to produce crops of corn forthe first. 
3.0L 4 years, after converting it 
into arable or meadow land; “yet 
this manure loses: its) ameliorating 
properties in the course of tenyearsy" 


and he never found a second lim-* 


ing to be: anigteas Mic of a sonia 
eich efteCerrih. oly 

5. Om alk! other: tardies ay her 
have been over-run for ages with - 
furze, heath, broom,: fan, bushes, 
é 4. OO Ge. DRS. 4 aha 
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or wood ; and which, though rich- 
ly stored with vegetable food, have 
contracted an acidity, in conse- 
quence of their long rest, and the 
spontaneous growth of roots. 

On the contrary, lime is of lit- 
tle service on poor, light, and thin 
soils; or such as are on a quarry 
of lime or ‘other stone, especially 
after they have borne ‘crops for a 
considerable number of years. Nor 
is it productive of any advantage on 
strong, stony land; on wet, cold 
loams, which have not been suffi- 
ciently drained; or similar clays 
that are tenacious of moisture ; but 
Mr. ArtHur Youne is of opi- 
nion, that large quantities of wedl- 
drained lime, laid on very stiff clay, 
would ‘be attended with a favoura- 
ble effet; though he candidly 
adds, that’ it never has been tried 
to his satisfaction. 

With respect to the expence of 
procuring lime, the usual cost is 
from 24d. to 3d. per bushel, where, 
coals can be easily conveyed to the 
kiln. But, where fuel is expen- 
sive, and at'a distance, the price 
rises to 4d. and sometimes eyen to 
6d.: in this case, however, it is 
-too valuable to be employed as a 
manure, unless it be ascertained 
by experience, that a small pro- 
portion will answer the purpose. 
Mr. Youne observes, that “‘ aman 
may venture large quantities at 3d. 
per bushel ;” though even at that 
price, he would employ it only on 
those soils which might, in all pro- 
bability, be thus greatly and per- 
manently improved. 

¥ew manures contribute to pro- 
mote vegetation'in a more conspi- 
cuous manner than lime. By its 
union with the carbonic acid, it 


renders the latter soluble in water, | 


instead of expanding it into a 
gs; and thus a great quantity 
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of carbon will be absorbed by: the 
vessels of plants. Dr. Darwin 
conjectures, that calcareous matter 
forwards vegetation by the phos- 
phorus it contains; and which, 
being united with the lime, is con- 
verted into a hepar, without be- 
coming acid by the addition of 
oxygen. Although lime be an im- 
proper manure for clay-soils, Dr. 
D. is inclined to believe, that if it 
were properly mixed with them, 
such lands would be rendered less 
cohesive, and consequently admit 
of being more easily penetrated by 
vegetable fibres. It destroys worms, 
snails, and all other inseéts, which 
may be touched by it,.and with 
which almost every soil abounds. 

Lastly, such are its ameliorating ef- 
feéts on grass-land in particular, 

that if a spadeful of lime be thrown 
ona tussock, which horses or cattle 
have refused to eat for several years, 
they will for many succeeding sea- 
sons eat it close to the ground: this 
change, Dr. Darwin supposes to 
arise from a larger portion of sac- 
charine matter being now contain- 
ed in the joints of the grass, and a 
smaller degree of acidity in its cir- 
culating juices, 

Quick-lime is also of. great utility 
in rending rocks and stones, when 
mixed with gunpowder, in the pro- 
portion of one pound of the former, 
well dried and pulverized, to twa 
pounds of the latter. This singular 
property. of lime was discovered, 
andsis related, by H.D.Grirriru, 
Esq. in the 8th vol. of ti.e Trans- — 
aétions of the Bath and West of 
England Society ; where he states, 
that. the mixture above specified, — 
caused an explosion “with a force 
equal to three pounds of gunpow- 
der: hence, in those. operations, 
one-third of the expence may be 
saved, 

As 
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- As a medicine, lime is of con- 
siderable use ; and has lately been 
employed with success in the fe- 
vers of America.. It is, however, 
chiefly prescribed in a state of so- 
lution, when itis called ime-wa- 
ter. This fluid is prepared by gra- 
dually mixing half a pound of new 
quick-lime: with twelve pints of 
boiling distilled water. The whole 
is suffered to stand in a covered 
vessel for one hour, when it is 
poured off, and. preserved in close 
bottles. —Lime-water was former- 
ly in great repute as a solvent of 
the stone, and a remedy in scro- 
phulous affections. It has like- 
wise been used both externally and 
‘internally for cutaneous eruptions ; 
though we by no means approve 
of its indiscriminate use, which 
may be attended with dangerous 
effe&ts.—On account of its astrin- 
gent properties, this preparation has 
also been successfully prescribed 
in cases of diabetes, or immoderate 
fiow of urine ; and other disorders 
proceeding from laxity or weak- 
ness of the solids. At present, it 
is chiefly used for washing fou! or 
ill-conditioned ulcers. 
Notwithstanding these. useful 
qualities of dime, it is, if acciden- 
tally swallowed,: or inhaled in any 
quantity, one of the most fatal poz- 
sons. Henee, persons employed 
in lime-works become subject to 
blood - spitting, asthma, ‘painful 
constipations of the bowels, and 
consumption: their countenance 
turms unnaturally pale ; and, after 
languishing for years, these un- 
happy victims die in ‘a sleepless 
state. — Bread adulterated with 
lime, absorbs all those juices of the 
stomach, which ought to promote 
digestion ; obstructs the alimen- 
tary canal ; occasions almost con- 
stant thirst; and at length pros 
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duces the most. violent ¢olics, fe- 
vers and death. As soon, there- 
fore, as it may be discovered, that 
a person has taken into the sto- 
mach either lime or gypsum, the 
first step will be.to administer an 
emetic, consisting of 14 or 2 
ounces of vinegar of ‘squills, and 
20 or 30 grains of ipecacuanha in 
powder: large draughts of sour 
whey should*next be given, to faci- 
litate the operation of the medi- 
cine. Inorder to countera& the 
causticity of lime in the ‘stomach’ 
and intestines, it will be advisable 
to drink, alternately, a mixture 
of vinegar and water, lemonade, 
or similar acidulated beverage, for 
one day; and, on the other, to 
make use of mucilaginous. decoc- 
tions, such as barley or rice-water, 
gruel, fat broths, oils, or sweet 
whey in which a small quantity of 
white soap has been dissolved ; to 
eat salads with a large proportion of 
oil and vinegar, and: ripe sub-acid 
fruit. To complete the cure, it 
will perhaps be requisite to’ admi- 
nister, according to circumstances, 

emollient or laxative clysters. 
LIME-GRASS, or Elymus, L. a 
genus ot plants comprising twelve 
species, three of which -are. na- 
tives of Britain: the principal of 
these is the arenarius, or Upright 
Sea Lime-grass, which. grows on 
the sea coast, and flowers in the 
months of July and August.—It is 
eaten by cows, horses, and goats, 
but refused by sheep ;—Dr. W1- 
THERING questions whether it may 
not be advantageously formed into 
ropes, in the same manner as the 
Tough Feather-grass (Stipa tenacis- 
sma, L.), is manutaétured in 
Spain.—This plant is of essential 
service on the coast, for prevent- 
ing the encroachment of the sea, 
in which respec it saves millions 
. of 
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of florins,to the Dutch, who eulti> 
vate it with great. industry.-Its 
mealy seeds)eand: roots: have, ° in 
times:of scasicity, been, converted 


into bread\; and the grass. itself, 
while young, affords proper: food 
for eattle; 


») bIMES, the. Fnieaifia variety of 
the Citron-tree (which see) ; growe 
ing abundantly in. Jamaica, and 
other. warm climates: it is, the 
smallest production. of the kind; 
has scarcely any) pulp; bat cons 
tains avery sour juice, ofa yellow 
greenish, colour. On ee tay of 
its strong acid, itr is» by ther West 
Indians. generallyvused:as an ingré- 
diént in ~puach}» though» it ‘is: free 
quently produdtive of the: ‘most 
alarming: colics, especially the xy 
belly- Spiele? of the cure of which we 
have already treated, 'P. 7D, under 
the-anticle Lean: ) 

«The inspissated: juice of Eisins 
possesses a fine flavour ;+but,.as it 
is one) of the. most corrosive’ acids, 
whichis not suffered naturally to 
arrive at’ maturity, we ‘cannot re- 
commend it for its salubrity. “Ne- 
vertheless;-the negroes in the West 
Indies employ this fruit with singu- 
lar’ success for the cure of ‘* scor= 


butic swellings of the Jegs, and. 


stains oft: the iskin, merelyeby 
rubbing’ the affeGed legs, knees, 
and hams, : ‘three or four. times»a 
day, with a fresh-cut lime.” |The 
same. remedy. is msed in Jamaica, 
for, mitigating these violent pains 
inthe bones, which precede the 
disorder called the yas. 

indi lMB-DREB,: or) Tilia, Loa 
genus.of trees consisting of seven 
species:;» the principal Ob which is 
the Europea, Common Lime-tree, 
or hindentree, growing in-- woods 
and hedges; flowering in the month 
of. July: lel prasitigh soil; it attauas 
a prodigious size, being sometimes 
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2Ocfeet, in circumference; but fre= 
quently hollow: there: are» in- 
stances; of lime-trees haying sur 
vived 890 years, in different pants 
of Germany... Witton 
The linden-treé jis extnciceanal 
supposed to bea native of Britaing 
for, according to, Mr... PENNANT; 
it was imported) into England. pre- 
viously to the, year »1652.—'The 
blossoms;of this tree are of a whit+ 
ish colour,.possess a fragrant smell, 
and supply the bees with the best 
honey. Whether fresh or dry, they 
easily ferment, and Mareerar dis- 
tilled from them, a very fine-fla- 
voured: brandy.—TLhe wood is soft, 
light,.and smooth; | close-grained; 
and not easily subjeét to be infested 
by: the worm, if kept im dry places; 
it is used for making leather-cut- 
ters’ boards, for carved work, and 
likewise for turnery-ware.—The 
leaves may be dried, and preserved 
as. winter fodder, being eagerly 
eaten by sheep and goats. Cows 
also. relish thena.in. the autumn, 
but their milk thus aequires a very 
unpleasant taste.—-Excellent ropes 
are made of the innér-bark on the 
Continent, and which do not) soil 
the linen suspended on them for 
drying: from the»same substance 
the Russians manufacture mats, 
shoes, and other rustic garments; 
Linden cordage is so remarkably 
strong and elastic, that in this re~ 
speci “it is superior to iron chains. | 
The lime-tree) is remarkable for | 
theexcrescences, or galls, which ap- 
pear on the edges of its leaves dur- 
ing the spring: theyareof an oblong 
irregular shape ; of a reddish co- 
lour, and accasioned by a worm _ 
that inhabits them while alive, and 
which was first : discovered by 
Reaumur. ‘These \animo-vege- 
table productions being very nus 
merous, he was of opinion ‘that 


they © 


- 
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they might be. advantageously em-, 


ployed in dyeing: and, to ascer- 
tain their properties, he made va- 
rious experiments,. by rubbing the 
galls on linen, to which they im- 
parted a beautiful red colour that 
was not discharged, though it had 
heen washed two or three times.— 
Hence, it is highly probable that 
lime-galls may be rendered valua- 
ble in the art of dyeing; anda 
considerable expence, which is at 
present incurred by the importa- 
tion of cochineal, and similar drugs, 
raight thus be saved, 
This useful .tree farther contains 
a mucilaginous, jnice, which, , by, 
repeated boiling. and clarification,, 
produces a substance similar to 
sugar:-we conceive.it- may be ex- 
tracted from; it in the, manner .al- 
ready. stated; vol..i, p. 260, under, 
the article BincH-TREE, 
_-The wood: of the lime-tree, 
though affording an indifferent 
fuel, may be converted into excel- 
Jent charcoal for drawing, and for 
the manufacture of gunpowder. 
From the external bark, Rucer 
prepared a fine rose-coloured Jake. 
Both the bark and leaves afford 
ynaterials for a coarse, but smooth, 
brown paper, of a reddish cast: and 
that manufaétured of the former, 
is peculiarly well calculated for 
drawings. —'The seeds yield, on 
expression, a sweet and agreeable 
oil, similar to that which is found 
in ripe cocoa-nuts ; and is of equal 
service as an ingredient in choco- 
late, ; ’ i 
LINE, for angling, a series, of 
threads, or horse-hairs, twisted to- 
gether, suspended..en a rod, and 
furnished at the end with a hook 
for catching fish. | 
The best material for making 
lines, is horse-hair, which should be 
nniformly, twistedy, jas its. strength 
will thus be considerably increased, 
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Silk is also occasionally employed ;.,. 
but it is by no means equal to hair... 
‘Lhe best colours for lines are, sorel. 
for turbid waters, and white, or OKEY,y | 
for clear streams.—A light green. 
tinge may be imparted to fishing». 
lines, by immersing the hair in a, 
liquor prepared of aium,, soot, and 
walnut-leaves boiled together. ~_, 
LINEN, .a well known kind of. 
cloth, made chiefly of Hemp and. 
Frax.—Haying already described, 
the different processes which, these. 
substances undergo, before they.are; 
converted into, cloth, .we, shall at; 
present add.only such facts, as may 
tend to, render. our former state-. 
ment more, satisfactory.—After the. 
filaments. haye been properly dress-~ 
ed and combed (see vol. il. p. 392), 
the. flax. is spun.into the yarn by. 
the hand, in the. usual, manner, 
instead, however, of moistening the,. 
threads with spittle, orcommon 
water, we. would recommend the. 
mucilage prepared from the Come, 
MON. COMBREY,,(which, see)..to/be 
preferably employed. By such sim~ 
ple means, the saliva, so, useful in 
the. process of digestion, may.not. 
only be saved, but.the yarn, will 
be totally divested of its brittleness, 
and, in other respects, considerably. 
improved. Next, the yarn is.con- 
veyed to the loom, . where. it is 
woven into cloth (a process-similar, 
to, that practised. wit, wool,..and 
described under the article, CLora, 
vol. ii.) ; after which it is bleached, 
in the. manner stated under that 
head, in our first volume. 
Linen is more difficult to bé 
dyed of a black colour, than either 
wool or cotton. |The. black, im- 
parted. to it by means of green vi-. 
triol and, galls, soon disappears by 
washing. It is, therefore, a desi-, 
deratum of considerable impoi t=, 
ance, to procure such a preparas, 
tion ag will strike a beautiful, deep, 
and 
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and permanent black: for this pur- 
pose, we subjoin the following ac- 
count, by M. Vocrer, of Weil- 
burg. | One quart of pure, soft 
water, 1s to be mixed in a large 
bottle, with two ounces, or two 
ounces and a half of common aqua- 
fortis ; to which a similar quantity 
of litharge should be gradually 
added: the bottle, after being 
slightly corked, must be kept in 
a warm place, and occasionally 
shaken. In the course of a few 
days, the liquid may be poured 
into a deep ‘earthen, leaden, or 
pewter vessel; when the linen i in- 
tended to be dyed, should be well 
washed (though not bleached), and 
immersed in it for ten or twelve 
hours. 
and, after being washed and rinsed 
three times in pure cold water, it 
ought to be dipped in a weak solu- 


tion of common glue ; again rinsed, 


and then placed in’ the shade to 
dry. 

Three quarters of an ounce of 
galls, well bruised, are now to be 
boiled in a’ quart of rain, or other. 
pure, soft:water, for eigut or ten 
minutes, when a similar quantity 
of common salt is to be added; 
and, as soon as the Jatter is dis- 
solved, the linen should be boiled 
in the liquor ‘for seven or eight 
minutes ; then taken out, washed, 
wrung three ‘times as before, and 
dried im the shade.’ By these ope- 
rations, the stuff will imbibe a 
dark grey- -yellowish tinge, that dis- 
poses it forthe better reception of 
the colour. 

Three quarters of an ounce of 
copperas, or vitriol of iron, and a 
similar quantity of common salt, 
are now to be dissolved in a quart 
of pure, hot water, and the linen 
immersed in the liquid for eight or 
ten hours ; when it must again be 


It is then to be taken out,’ 
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washed, rinsed, and stepenrek 
drying in the shade. 

In order to strike the black co- 
lour, M. Vocrer next directs three’ 
quarters of an ounce of logwood 
to be boiled for seven or eight mi- 
nutes, in somewhat more than two 


quarts ‘of rain or river water, when’, 


a quarter of an ounce of ‘white 


starch should ‘be added, having’ 


previously been mixed with a small 


quantity of fresh water, to prevent’ - 


the rising of lumps. As soon as 
this is perfectly dissolved, the stuff 
ought to be boiled in the liquor for 
seven or eight minutes,after which 
it must undergo the same treat~ 
ment as has beeir repeatedly speci- 
fied. 


~The linen will thus acquire a 


fine black tinge; but; if the dye be 
not sufficiently deep, it may again: 


be immersed in the decoction of 


logwood, and treated in the man- 
ner above stated, till the requisite 
shade be obtained. Butas the stuff, 
in this state, will not admit of being 
washed in ley, or soap-water, with- 
out losing its colour, M. VoeéLter 


farther directs it to be dipped in a: 


cold solution, prepared by boiling 
an ounce of galls, well bruised, for 
seven or eight minutes, in a quart 
of the glue-water, in which an 
ounce of copperas should then be 
dissolved. After the linen has re- 
mained one hour in this liquor, it 
must be pressed and: dried in the 
shade: in consequence of these 
processes, it will acquire a beauti- 
ful and permanent black colour. 

A durable, but expensive, purple 
dye may be communicated to li- 
nen, by immersing it in a solution 
of gold, in. aqua-regia.—For this 
purpose, the latter ought ta be fully 
saturated with the metal, and be 
diluted with a triple quantity of 
water; if a deep colour be re- 

quirea, 


‘ 
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quired, the piece, when dry, must 
be repeatedly steeped init; and as 
the tinge frequently does not ap- 
pear for several days, the stuff 
should be exposed to the sun or free 
air, and be occasionally removed to 
a damp place, or moistened with 
water. | 
Various patents have been grant- 
ed for different processes relative 
tothe bleaching, &c. of linen 
cloths. Several of these have al- 
ready been noticed under the ar- 


ticles Bueacuinec, Ciors, &c.:~ 


we shall, therefore, mention only 
a few others, to render our account 
more complete. 

Among these are, 1. Mr. Ten- 
NANT’s, in 1790, for preparing the 
oxygenated muriates of calcareous 
earths, &c.; in a dry form, and 
‘applying them to bleaching, &c. 
2. Mr. Gitvesriz’s, in the same 
year, fora new mode of printing 
linens, &c.; 3. Mr. Fopen’s, in 
1800, for a crystalline size, for 
dressing linen, &c. ‘The reader 
will find an account of these in the 
later volumes of the Repertory of 
Arts, &c. where dittuse specitica- 
tions are inserted. 

As various frauds are often com- 
mitted by unprincipled persons, 
who erase the marks or initials, 
made on linen with silk, we think 
it will be useful to communicate 
the following recipe, which was 
tecommended by the late Dr. 
Smexiiis :—He directs about half 
an ounce of vermilion, and two 
drams of the salt of steel, to be 
finely levigated with linseed-oil ; 
the thickness or limpidity of which 
may be varied as occasion may re- 
quire. This preparation for mark- 
ing linen is stated to be equal, if 
Not superior, to the various com- 
positions vended in the shops ; and 
it perfectly resists the effects both 
of acids, and of alkaline leys, 
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Lastly, .we cannot conclude this 
article, without recommending the 
strictest care to be taken in avoid- 
ing the use of damp linen, in any 
form whatever; as we are con- 
vinced that many, by neglecting 
this simple precaution, have met 
with a premature dissolution. And, 
if some regulations were made re- 
specting inn-keepers, as far as re- 
Jates to this subject, catarrhs, and 
various other diseases, would fre- 
quently be prevented. 

Line. See Heats. 

LINIMENT, in) Pharmacy, a 
composition, the consistence of 
which is of an iatermediate nature, 
between unguents and oils: it is 
employed for anointing different 
parts of the body.—The_ common 
preparations of this kind are : 

1. The simple finiment ; which 
consists of four parts of olive-oil, 
and one part of white wax: the 
whole is gradually incorporated, 
til it acquire a due consistence. It 
is chiefly used for softening the 
skin, and healing chaps; for which 
purpose, however, honey-water, 
in general, is more efficacious. 

2. Lhe Lkiment of ammonia; 
which is prepared by simply shak- 
ing equal proportions of the water 
of ammonia and olive-oil in a phial, 
till the whole is thoroughly mixed. 
-——-This compound is of great ser- 
vice in inflammatory quinsies ; for 
a piece of flannel, moistened with 
it, and applied to the throat every 
third or fourth hour, frequentiy 
carries off, or at least diminishes, 
the violence of the inflammation. 

3. Lime-water Liniment; which 
consists of equal parts of lime-wa- 
ter and linseed-oil, properly incor- 


porated. It is very useful in scalds 


or burns, and if timely applied, ef- 
fectually prevents the inflammation 
which generally takes place in such 
cases, 

4. The 
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4. The anodyne liniment, or 
balsam ; is prepared by digesting 
one dram of opium, and half an 
ounce of Castile soap in four cuinces 
of rectified spirit of wine, for the 
space of three days; then adding 
two drams of camphor, and half a 
dram of distilled oil of rosemary : 
the vessel should be agitated, that 
the varions ‘ingredients may be 
properly mixed.— This composi- 
tion is frequently employed with 
success, for mitigating the pains 
arising frei sprained limbs) and si- 
milar local affeCtions. 

LINNET, or Fringilia linota, 
L. is a very elegant bird, of which 
there are several varieties : it is of 
a smiall size, anda greyish- -brown 
colour; the lower part of its breast 
is tinged with a fine blood-red spot, 
which disappears in the moulting 
season, and again becomes visible 
in the spring. 

Linnets are deservedly esteemed 
for their song: the female con- 
structs her nest in hedges and 
furze-bushes on heaths ; “de posits 
five whitish eggs, spotted similar 
to those of gold-finches ; and broods 
three or four times in the year. 

With 2 view of teaching linnets 
to whistle tunes, or to imitate the 
notes of any other bird, they should 
be taken from the parent bird, when 
only between four and ten days 
eld. If removed at this early 
age, they may without difficulty 
be taught to modulate their voice, 
and strike melodious notes, being 
temarkably docile birds. ‘While 
young, they should be fed with 
equal parts of bread and rape-seed, 
bruised and boiled together, which 
may be given them several tines a 
day, properly moistened ; but this 
mixture must neither be suffered 
to become sour, nor dry or stiff ; 
as, in the former state, it will ripe 
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and destroy them; in the ‘Tattee, 
it renders them costive, and thus 
proves alike fatal. 

Linnets are peculiarly fond of 
linseed, or the fruit of the flax- 
plant, which they divest of its husk 
or shell, before ‘it is swallowed. 
But it deserves to. be remarked, 
that linseed, if allowed them un- 
mixed with rape-seed, bread, ca- 
nary-seed, &c. is detrimental to- 
their health, and, in a few weeks 
or months, proves destructive, _ 

It has been attempted to teach 
linnets to pronounce words like 
pat! rots ; and they have sometimes, 
thouzh with considerable trouble, 
acquired the art of speaking in. a 
manner more pleasing to children 
than adults. 

LINSEED, ot Lintszep, is the 
fruit of the Flax-plant, or Linum, 
L. from the stalks of which, linen, 
cambric, and other sorts of cloth 
are nanufa@ured, 

According to the most expe- 
rienced cultivators of flax, the éex- 
cellence of the seed depends upon 
its weight, and the brightness of 
its colour. But, though such marks 
of distinguishing old trom fresh, or 
heavy from light linseed, may be 
sufficiently accurate for the pur- 
pose of expressing the oil, yet they 
donot afford a satisfaGtory criterion, 
in selecting the most proper seed for 
the culture of this valuable plant. 
Hence, a handful of linseed should 
be thrown intoa glass of water; and, 
if the whole or creater part of the 
grains in a few minutes sink to the 


bottom, such seed will be fit for . 


sowing: ot, by putting a smalk 
quantity of them in a silver spoon, 
and holding it over a moderate 
fire, all the grains that contain the 


ger mhinating | principle, will speedily 


escape. But the most certain me» 
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we property | is’ the following : i 
Mix three patts of ‘earth with ok 
part of slacked line ; scatter a cer- 
tain number of grains over this 
compost, moisten “it with a little 
water, ‘and’ attentively observe 
whether, in the course of 16 or 18 
hours, all the drain? have commen- 
¢éd to ‘germinate. As lime un- 
commonly promotes the process of 
sprouting, it may be fairly con- 
cluded, that such of ‘the seeds as 
evince no disposition to swell, with- 
in the time above stated, are unfit 
for being committed to the ground, 
LSee far ther; Fax’ 

Linseed may be svanitazeously 
émployed for the feeding of ‘cattle, 
both when’ the oil‘is expresséd, and 
also by boiling it into a jdly, as 
directed p. AGB, of ‘our first vo- 
hinie. 

These seeds are esteemed for 
their emollicht and anodyne vir- 
tutes; they are used exter nally “in 
cataplasms, t0 mitigate the pain of 
inflamed tumors. Internally, a 
weak infusion of them, by way of 
tea, is recommended in coughs, as 
an’ excellent'pectoral, ‘and as being 
Very serviceable in pleurisies, ne- 
piritic complaints, and suppres- 
sions of urine.—Winseed has like- 
wise been employed in Asia, and, 
during times of scarcity, in Eu- 
rope, as food; but it furnishes 
fneither an agreeable nor whole- 
some aliment. 

LINT, in surgery, signifies linen 
scraped so as to ‘form a soft. woolly 
substance, which is employed in 
dressing wounds. It is made into 
various forms, denominated ac- 
cording to the shape of which they 
consist. ‘Thus, ‘if it‘be oval, it is 
walled a pledget; and, if cylindri- 
eal, it is termed a Waeei]: 

- The purposes ‘to which lint is 
Spplied, are, 1. To prevent the flow 


pig fat 


of blood in fresh wotinds, by fills 


ing ‘thém with this absorbent ' stb- 


stince, ‘before a ‘bandage’ ‘can ‘be 
applied “2. Yo proiniote the ‘heal- 
ing “of wounds, especially whet 


spread with some ‘digestive ints 


ment, or balsam ; 3. For drying 
wounds and ulcers; 4. ‘To’ keep 
a em open, in ordlet that the lips 

aay ‘hot ‘close before the’ ‘interior 
th is perfectly healed ; ‘and, last- 
ly, to’ preserve wounds Trém the 
huttful influence ‘f the air. — 
Trifling ‘as lint may appenr, ‘it is an 
article We considerable ‘utility, and 
with which every family should 
always be provided, ‘to ‘serve ‘in 
case of ‘suddetr emergency. 

Liow’s-Tatz, “See Morusr- 
WORT. 

LIPS, ‘in anatomy, are the ex- 
terior edges or extremitiés of the 
mouth. | 

Lips are subject to few disorders 
deserving notice, exc&pting that 

called the Hare-lip, in which the 
upper part of the’ mouth is cleft, or 
slit, in a manner similar'to that of 
a hare. If the division'be so large 
that a piece appedr to’ be ‘waiiting, 
no art can. suppiy the deficiency ; ; 
but, in slighter cases, the skin may 
be removed from the edges of the 
fissure,’ and the whole brought in: 
contact, by means of a needle and. 
waxed thread ; after which the éx- 
ternal part is dressed. with balsam 
of Peru, or soine similar’ ihe 
unguent. With proper care, ‘the 
wound heals in afew days, when 
the bandages may ‘be temoved, and 
a slight scar ‘only will remain: 
During ‘the whele course of ‘the 
operation, the patient must care- 
fully avoid ‘all motion of ‘the part 
affected ; his diet ottght to be tild 
and nourishing, 


irritated, and ° an inflammation i in- 


duced. 


Chapped, 


lest the wound be - 
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Chapped, or sore lips, may be 
healed by the frequent applica- 
tion of honey-water, and protecting 
them from the influence of cold 
air. f 

' LIQUOR, a general name for 
any liquid preparation, but more 
particularly applied to such as are 
either fermented, or distilled: of 
the former class are, beer, ale, wine, 
&c.; of the latter, are brandy, gin, 
rum, and other ardent spirits. 

A patent was granted, in 1797, 
to Mr. Joseru Bramag, for his 
invention of certain new methods 
of retaining, clarifying, preserving, 
and drawing off every kind of li- 
quor; and more particularly por- 
ter, ale, &c. together with various 
improved casks and implements ne- 
cessary for giving his contrivance 
full effeat. 

- Our limits will not permit us to 
specify the different means em- 
ployed by the ingenious. patentee ; 
we shall, therefore, at present, only 
state the various objects effected by 
his contrivance. 

1. To preserve all liquors, used 
as beverage, from flatness or aci- 
dity, while they are on tap, for 
any period of time; by which the 
expensive custom of bottling li- 
quors may be entirely super seded, 
_ 2. To render water, and every 
other fluid perfe@lly pellucid, and to 
extricate it completely from all he- 
terogeneous matters, by means of 
a forced filtration, without the aid 
of isinglass, or any other chemical 
preparation, known under the name 
of finings; and which is usually 
employed for the purpose of clari- 
fication. 

3. To convey every kind of 
liquor through small tubes from 
the cellar to any part of the house ; 
by which means the cellar-door 
may be fastened at all times, and 
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thus secured from the injurious 
access of either cold or heat ; while 
intoxication, adulteration, embez- 
zlement, &c.. will be effectually 
prevented. 

Lastly, to secure and draw off 
liquors, as occasion may require, 
by means of cocks constructed on 
a new principle, so that no person 


can open them, excepting such as . 


have permission to that effect. Thus 
every person may ascertain, with 


accuracy, the quantity of beer, ale, © 


&c. consumed.—To publicans, in 
particular, this invention must be 
a very great acquisition ; as, beside 
the frauds committed.on them by 
indolent or dishonest servants, con- 


siderable quantities of liquor will. 


be saved, that are otherwise ine- 
vitably wasted by careless drawing, 
&c. The reader who wishes to 
obtain farther information respect- 
ing Mr. Braman’s useful inven- 
tions, will find them described in 
the 9th volume of the Repertory of 
Arts, &c. where his patent is il- 
lustrated with engravings. 

LIQUORICE, or Glycyrrhiza, 
L. a genus of exotic plants, com- 
prising two species, the principal 
of which is the g/abra, or Common 
Liquorice. Its long, thick, creeping 
roots strike several feet deep in the 
ground; the stalk often attains the. 
height of five feet, and the red or 
blue flowers appear between the 
mucilaginous leaves, in the month 
of July. 

This plant is propagated by cut- 
tings of the fibres that issue from 
the parent-root, near the surface of 
the earth: they should be divided 
into sets of six or eight inches in 
length, each having, at least, one 
good bud or eye, ‘and planted in 
February, or in the beginning of 
March. <A light, sandy, and very 
deep soil should be selected, well 

manured, 
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“fianured, and dug thtee spades 
deep.—-The sets ought to be put 


in the ground by means of a line 
and dibble, at the distance of 12 


inches, in rows, with their tops? 


about an inch under the surface; 
and the rows should be a foot and 
a half distant from each other. 

- In three years after planting, the 
roots of the liquorice will be suffi- 
ciently large, and may be taken up 
between tne months of November 
and Februaty; for this operation 
should neither be cenit be- 
fore the stalks are fully decayed, 
nor delayed till late in spring; in 
which latter case, the roots are apt 
to shrivel and diminish in weight. 
Hence, it is advisable to sell them 
almost immediately after they. are 
removed from the field. They are 
vended to the druggists at from 
20s. to 30s. or 40s. per cwt.; and 
_an acre of. good. land produces 

3000 roots and upwards ; so that 

the produce has sometimes exceed- 

ed 601. 

- The common liquorice is iis 
ats in Most countries of Europe, 
for the sake of its sweet mucila- 
ginous root: but that of British 
growth is preferable to the foreign, 
which is generally mouldy when 
it arrives; as this. vegetable, un- 
less preserved in a dry place,’ is 
remarkably liable to such cor- 
‘ruption.—In order to extract the 
juice, the Italians first cut the 
root in pieces, then moisten and 

erush it in a mill; thus it is form- 
ed into a mass similar to dough, 
which is boiled for eight hours, 
and occasionally supplied with wa- 
ter. Next, it is twice pressed, so 
that all the mucilage may be com- 
_pletely separated: in this state it 
is, slowly evaporated in another 
cauldron for twenty-four hours, or 
such time as is. reguired to reduce 
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rt to a proper consistence: Wher. 
cool, it is cut into cakes, either of 
a square or cylindrical form, and 
packed in chests with bay-leaves. 

» The powder of liquorice, usually 

sold, is often adulterated with flour, 
and probably also with articles less 
wholesome: the best sort is of a 
brownish-yellow, of a very rich > 
sweet taste, and more grateful than 
that of the’ fresh root. As this 
vegetable is one of the few sweet 
substances tending to allay thirst, 
it was employed by GaLew in 
dropsical cases, with a mistaken 
view to prevent the necessity of 
drinking. There is, however, no 
doubt of its gentiy detergent quali- 
ties, which render it an excellent 
medicine in eoughs, hoarseness, 
asthma, &c.; for lubricating the 
throat, softening. acrimonious hu- 
mours, and affording relief to the 
organs of respiration. But, with 
this intention, it ought to be taken 
as a diet-drink, in considerable 
portions, by way of infusion ; while 
the patient should~ abstain» from 
tea, and other hot.liquids, which 
only inundate the stomach, and 
aggravate the complaint. 

In domestic economy, the sound 
roots of the liquorice may be em< 
ployed as stopples for beeror wine- 
bottles, being more wholesome and 
durable than those made of cork.— 
Bcumer informs us, that sour ale 
or beer may be. completely restored, 
by suspending in the cask a.Jinen 
bag containing liquorice-powder, 
with a small portion of chalk and 
pot-ash... ‘This assertion is strongly 
supported by, the account of Town- 
sEND; who, in the 2d volume of 
his Travels through Spain, ob-= 
serves, that of the 200 tons weight 
of liquorice, or Spanish Juice, an- 
nually produced in that: kingdom, 
a considerable part is imported into 

J London, 
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London, for the use of our porter- 
breweries. 

Lravorice-vetcH. See MiLK- 
VETCH, 

LITERARY PROPERTY, is 
that right which an author justly 
claims in his original literary com- 
positions; so that no person may, 
without his permission, either pub- 
lish the work, or receive any profit 
from the printed copies. 

The question relative to literary 
property has only within these few 

ears been conclusively settled.— 
The late Dr. Jounson was of opi- 
nion, that the bookseller, or he who 
purchases the copy-right of a book, 
acquires the sole right of printing 
it, and of selling the copies printed 
in conformity to the manuscript: 
but, at the same time, such pur- 
chaser has no right either to make 
any additions to, or to expunge 
any part from, the work, without 
previously obtaining the author's 
permission, who still preserves an 
interest in the performance. ‘The 
Doétor farther maintained, that 
abridgements were strictly legal, 
however the property of the pur- 
chaser, or the reputation of the 
author, may be-aftected ; because 
every work, that comes into the 
. possession of a reader, is liable to 
be examined, -confuted, censured, 
translated, and abridged. 

The right of abridging books is, 
therefore, established both by rea- 
son and the customs of trade.— 
Independently of the copy-right na- 
turally inherent by our common 
law, the statute 8 ANN, c. 19, de- 
clares the whole liberty of printing 
and re-printing a work, tobe vested 
in an author, and his assigns, for 
the term of fourteen vears, and no 
longer: such property is also pro- 
tected by additional penalties and 
forteitures.—By the same statute 
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it is farther enacted, that if an am: 
thor be living at the expiration of: 
that period, his original interest 
shall revert to him for a similar term 
of years.—The 8 Gro. IL. c. 13, 
and 7 Gxo. III. c. 38, have ju- 
diciously extended the same privi-. 
lege to the inventors of prints, and. 
engravings, for the space of twenty- 
eight years. | mt 
LITHARGE, or Lithargyrum, a 
preparation of lead, consisting of 
soft flakes of a yellowish or reddish 
colour. It is obtained by exposing 
calcined lead to a brisk fire, suffi- 
ciently strong to melt it into an 
oil; which, on cooling, concretes 
into a flaky matter. Thus, accord- 
ing to the different degrees of heat, 
it assumes a pale or deep red co- 
Jour : the former is generally called 
litharge of silver; and the latter, 
litharge of gald. ' | 
. This preparation is of extensive 
utility for roasting gold, silver, or 
copper ores, as it liquefies all earthy 
aud extraneous matters into. glass, 
and thus the metal is more easily . 
separated, Litbarge is also em- 
ployed by potters, for glazing their 
wares (though such vessels are un« 
wholesome, see vol. ii. p. 377); 
and likewise in the composition of 
certain glasses; because it is not 


only fusible in itself, but contri- 


butes to the fusion of other sub- 
stances,—Lastly, it may be revived 
into lead: and thus considerable 
quantities, which are produced by- 
refining metals, are again convert- 
ed into their original form, by meit- 

ing them upon burning coals. 
Litharge-plaster is prepared by 
boiling two parts of olive-oil with 
one part of litharge, over a mode- 
rate fire; adding water, and con- 
stantly stirring the mixture, till the 
two former are duly incorporated.— 
This composition, which was for- 
merely 


cially to plethoric persons. 
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therly called. Diachylon, is usually 
applied in excoriations of the skin, 
slight wounds, &c. Its action is 
so far beneficial, as it keeps the 
injured part soft and somewhat 
warm, while it excludes the exter- 
nal air; though such plaster ought 
to be employed with due caution. 


_LitHonrriptics. SeeSrons. 
_ Live-For-EVER. See Cup-, 
WEED. 


LIVER, the largest and most 
ponderous of the abdominal vis- 
cera; which, inadults, weighs about 
3]b. It is situated under, and con- 
nected with the diaphragm, by 
means of the suspensory and other 
ligaments ; extends over the right 
side of the stomach, and serves to 
purify the.blood, by secreting the 
bile. 

The liver of animals affords nei- 
ther wholesome nor palatable food. 
The blood-vessels and biliary mat- 
ters connected with this organ, ren- 
der it still more objectionable, espe- 
From 
its dry and earthy nature, it cor- 
rupts the chyle, and obstructs the 
vessels : hence it requires a great 
quantity of drink, and ought to be 


eaten only by the robust, whose 


powers of digestion are unimpaired. 

OxsTRUCTION OF THE LIVER, 
a disease in which the blood is apt 
to stagnate, and form congestions 
in that viscus.—Its symptoms are, 
difficulty of breathing, an irregular 
heat in the whole body, dry cough, 
loss of appetite, and a straightness 
about the region of the heart: the 


urine is at first thin and limpid; 


but, as the hectic fever increases, 
it assumes a deep orange-colour, 


and, at length, deposits a thick 


sediment. This complaint chiefly 


' affects persons of sedentary occu- 


pations, .or those whose natural 


discharges are suddenly obstructed, 
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and such as use too gross a diet, or 
indulge in too long repose on fea- 
ther-beds, | 

Cure: Blisters applied to the re- 
gion of the liver; emetics; mer- 
cury, used both externally and in- 
ternally.—Considerable benefit has 
also been derived from the use of 
gum ammoniac, in the form of 
an ointment, with oxymelof squilis, 
and the application of emollient 
clysters; from the extra& of the 
Common Hemlock, prescribed ac- 
cording to circamstances, and like- 
wise from the Bath-waters.—The 
patient’s diet should be light and 
nourishing. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE Liver, 
or Hepatitis, a most dangerous and 
frequent disorder in hot climates : 
itis accompanied with tension’ and 
pain in. the right side, under the 
false ribs; a difficulty of breathing, 
and lying on the left side; dry 
cough, vomiting, hiccough, and 
loathing of food. 

Lhe more immediate causes of 
this affection are, indurations, or 
hard tumors of the liver; too 
great fatness in the omentum or 
caul; sudden exposure to cold air, 
or the drinking of cold water, when 
the body is over-heated; violent 
concussions oceasioned by too pow= 
erful emetics, &c. ; 

Tn this, as in other inflamma- 
tions of the viscera, recourse must 
be first had to blood-letting, which 
should be repeated according to the 
nature of the case; a blister is then 
to be applied to the part affected ; 
mercurial purgatives, together with 
emollient and attenuating clysters, 
are next to be administered. The 
abdomen and legs ought also to be 
frequently bathed in warm water.— 
Lately, the nitrous acid, largely di- 
luted with water and mucilage, or 
syrup, has proved almost a specific 
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in chronical affeCtions of the liver, 
in thé East Indies ; but this medi- 
cine cannot safely be taken, with- 
out medical advice. The dict and 
regimen to be observed by such 
patients, we have already stated 
(p. 12) under the article Inrtam- 
MATORY FEVER. 

LIVERWORT, or Lichen, L. 
a genus of perennial plants, com- 
prising 363 species, the greater 


number of which are haltived of 


Britain :—the most remarkable of 
these are : 

1. The calcareus, Calcareous, 
or Black-nobbed Dyers’ Liverwort, 
which grows on Jime-stone rocks 
im the North of England and Wales, 
and is in flower from July to De- 
cember.—This species is so pecu- 
liar to lime-stone rocks, that, 
wherever these are found among 
other soils, they may immediately 
be distinguished by the appearance 
of this plant. — When dried, pulve- 
rized, and steeped in urine, the 
calcareous liverwort is employed 
by the Welsh, and by the inha- 
bitants of the Orkney Islands, for 
dyeing’ a brilliant scarlet colour. 
{t should be gathered in August, 


completely dried, then reduced to 


powder, and steeped in urine for 
three weeks, in a close vessel. 

2. The parellus, or Craw-fish- 
it grows on rocks, 


‘trees ; flowers from January to De- 


| ehiwee! —This vegetable abounds 


on the rocks in the North of Eng- 
land, where it is collected, and sent 
to London in casks. It imparts a 
red colour, and is used in making 
the blue pigment, known under 
the name of litmus. 

3. ‘The tartareus, or Large Yel- 
low -saucered Dyers’ Liverwort, 
which abounds in the Highlands of 
‘and in ‘the sesh of 
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Derby: it incrusts most of -the 
stones at Urswick-Mere, and is im 
flower from January to Decem- 
ber.—In Scotland, this species: is 
gathered ; cleaned; and, after be- 
ing steeped in urine for the space 


of three months, it is formed into’ 


cakes; which, when dried, are’ 
pulverized, and employed for im- 
parting to wool a fine scarlet co- 
lour, with the addition of alum. 

In England, it is collected and sold 
at the rate of one penny per pound, 
to dyers, for striking a purple dye. 

4. The omphalodes, or Dark- 
coloured Dyers’ Liverwort, Cork, 
Corker, or Arcell, which grows on 
rocks in several parts of Britain, 
and flowers the whole year. It is 
prepared-in the same manner as 
the preceding species -—with the 
addition of Jime, and a little salt, 
it imparts a reddish-brown to wool- 
len cloth; which, if it be after- 
wards dipped in the blue vat, will 
acquire a beautiful purple tinge.— 
The dark-coloured liverwort is an 
useful styptic: it was formerly re- 
puted in inflammatory fevers, cu- 
taneous affections, aud disorders of 
the liver; but is now justly ex- 
ploded. 

5. The vulpinus, or Gold-wiry 
Lichen, is found on the trunks of 
old trees, in various parts of Bri- 
tain, and flowers during the whole 
year. It communicates a’ yellow 
colour to yarn; and, when mixed 
with pulverized glass, is strewed 
on carcasses in Norway; to destroy. 
the wolves which infest that eoun- 
try. a 

6. The prunastri, or Common 
Ragged Hoary Liverwort, which 
grows on the trunks and branches 
of trees, and is in bloom from Ja- 
nuary to December. ‘This species 
possesses the remarkable property 
ef imbibing and retaimng odours ; 
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en which account its leaves, when 
pulverized, fori the basis of seve- 
ral perfumed powders: they also 
communicate a red colour to yarn. 

7. The .caperatus, or Wrinkled 
Liverwort, which abounds on the 
surface of rocks, stones, trees, and 
pales ; it also flowers throughout 
the -year. In Ireland, and the 
northern parts of the Isle of Man, 
it is employed for dyeing wool of 
- an grange colour., If serge be pre- 
viously infused, and boiled in urine,, 
or steeped in a solution of green 
vitriol, and then dyed with this 
plant, it will assume a fine russet- 
brown tinge; but, if it be simply 
immersed in a decottion of the 
wrinkled liverwort, the stuff will 
acquire a lemon shade, 

8. The pustulatus, or Spotted 
Liverwort, which is found on rocks 
in Wales, and the northern parts 
of Britain; it flowers during the 
whole year. According to Lin- 
wus, a beautiful red colour may 
be prepared from this species ; and 
Dr. WirHERING. states, that it 
may be converted into an excellent 
black pigment. 

g. The calicaris, or Beaked Li- 
verwort, grows sometimes upon 
trees, but more frequently on-rocks, 
near the sea-coast. It is smooth, 
glossy, and whitish, produciny flat 
or convex shields, very near the 
summits of the segments, which 
are acute and rigid ; and, being of- 
ten reflected by the growth of the 
shields, appear under. their hmibs 
like a curved beak.—This plant 
yields a fine red colour; and, in 
this respect, promises to become a 
substitute for the famous Lichen 
Roccella. (see OncuaL), which is 
imported from the Canary Islands, 
and somet:mes sold at the price of 
80], per ton.—Both the present and 
the preceding species (Lichen pus- 
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tulatus), were formerly employed n 


‘instead of starch, in. the manu‘ac- 


ture of hair-powder, 

10, The aphthosus, or Green 
Ground-Liverwort; it grows on 
moist rocks, in shady, stony,.and 
mossy places, and, like most of the 
preceding species, is in flower from 
January to December.—An infu- 
sion of this plant is made in milk, 
and given by the country people to 
children affected with the thrush._— 
A decoétion of it, -in large doses, 
operates powerfully both as a pur- 
gative and as an emetic; .it is:said 
to be a good vermifuge. |.» >, 

11. The Jslandicus, or Esculent 
Iceland Liverwort, abounds not 
only in.the Highlands and Lowlands 
of Scotland, but is also found in 
same of the more northern parts of 
England and Wales.—The inhabi- 
tants of Iceland boil this beneficial 
plant in several waters, then dry, 
and make it into bread. They like- 
wise prepare from it a kind of gruel, 
which is mixed with milk ; but the 
first decoétion is never used; as it 
is strongly purgative. A jelly, or 
thick mucilage, made of the Ice- 
land Liverwort, is recommended 
by Hauer and Scopott, as an 
excellent domestic remedy in con+ 
sumptions,—In Germany, a very 
durable brown dye is obtained by 
first boiling linen yarn, for one hour, 
in a solution of alum and cream .of 
tartar; then adding to this liquor 
the dried Iceland Liverwort,: and 
suffering it to boil for half an hour 
at the least, when the yarn is again 


-to be immersed for a quarter of. an 


hour or longer, stirring it properly, 
and afterwards plunging it in a 
weak, cold solution of copperas or 


-vitriol of iron.—But the Iceland 


Lichen also imparts a very excellent 
black to white woollen yarn, by 


“PR acu boiling it for one hour in 
3 


a liquor 


ce) 


a liquor made of the dried plant, 
and an equal quantity of copperas, 
in pure water; then removing it 
from this brown dye, and again 


boiling it for fifteen minutes in a 


strong decoction of log-wood : thus 
the wool assumes a deep black 
colour, which presents no other 
shade. 

12. The pulmonarius, Lung- 
wort-Liverwort, HazeliRag, or Ha- 
ze] Crottles, which abounds on the 
trunks of old trees, especially those 
of oaks, and on heaps of stones, in 
moist shady situations.—It has an 
astringent, bitter taste; and is used 
in Siberia as a substitute for hops, 
though it renders the ale narcotic, 
and occasions the head-ach.—This 
plant was formerly much esteemed 
in consumptive cases.—According 
to Dr. Rurry, woollen cloth dyed 
with the lungwort, acquires a dura- 
ble orange colour. 


13. The caninus, or Ash-colour- , 


ed Ground Liverwort, which grows 
upon the ground among moss, at 
the roots of trees in shady woods ; 
and is frequently found on heaths, 
stony places, and in hedges: it is 
in flower throughout the year.— 
This species has acquired its cele- 
brity by Dr. Meav’s assertion, that 
it is an infallible preventive of the 
consequences arising from the bite 
of a mad-dog. He direéted half 
an ounce of the dried and pow- 
dered leaves to be mixed with two 
drams of pulverized black pepper, 
and divided into four doses: one 
of these was to be taken by the 
person bitten, every morning fast- 
ing, in half a pint of warm cow’s 
milk, for foyr successive days; af- 
ter which he was to make use of 
the cold bath every morning, for a 
month.—AIt is, however, to be re- 
grctted, that the success of this, or 
of any other medicine yeconymend- 
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ed for the same purpose, has but 
seldom proved effectual. 

14. The cocciferus, or Scarlet- 
bearing Liverwort, which is com- 
mon on heaths, and flowers from 
Oétober to April. This species 
assumes various appearances, ac- 
cording to its age, situation, and 
other circumstances affecting its 
growth. It may, however, be 
easily distinguished by the fungous 
tubercles, which are of a beautiful 
scarlet tinge, and grow on the top 
of its stalk. These excrescences, 
when steeped in a solution of pot-— 
ash, are said to impart a fine and’ 
durable purple. 

15. The fplicatus, Officinal 
Stringy Liverwort, or Tree-moss, 
which grows on the branches of 
trees in thick woods, and is in 
flower trom January to December. 
—It was formerly used as an 
astringent to prevent hoemorrhages, 
and to cure ruptures.—Linn aus 
observes, that the Laplanders suc- 
cessfully apply the tree-moss to 
their feet, with a view to relieve 
the excoriations occasioned by too 
great exercise. Professor Katms 
remarks, that if this vegetable be - 
collected from fir or birch-trees, it 
communicates a green colour ta 
wool, previously boiled in alum- 
water. k 

16. The Larbatus, v. articulatus, 
or Bearded Liverwort, thrives in 
woods, and on the branches of 
trees; flowering throughout the 
year. It grows from half a foot 
to two feet in lencth, is of a 
whitish-green cast, and possesses 
considerable astringency.— When 
steeped for some time in water, 
the whole plant acquires a red- 
orange colour; which is employed 
by the inhabitants of Pennsylvania 
to impart that tinge to various 
stuffs, ; ; 4 

17. The 
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-47..The Roccel/a.. See ORCHAL, 
It is remarkable, that the lichens, 
or mushrooms, cannot be propa- 
gated by seed ; and that, with these 
fungous productions, there appears 
to commence a new and interme- 
diate kingdom, partaking both of 
_ vegetable and animal. nature: so 
that the generation of fungi seems 
to be involved in a process of fer- 
‘mentation, which suddenly assumes 
a vegetable form. 
Lixive.. See Pot-asu. 
LIXIVIUM, or Ley, signifies 
# solution of salts or ashes in water, 
for the different purposes of bleach- 
ing, washing, dyeing, &c—Hav- 
ing, in the progress of this work, 
frequently employed the term liz- 
“avium, we shall in this place only 
observe, that a ley may be made 
either of the vegetable or mineral 
alkali; that the latter is often found 


native in some parts of the earth, 


~as well as universally combined 


with the waters of the ocean; but — 


that the former is uniformly ob- 
tained from the ashes of burnt ve- 
getables. Hence a lixiviam may 
. be prepared even from straw re- 
duced to ashes, if more substantial 
plants cannot be procured on the 
spur of the occasion. 

LIZARD, or Lacerta, a genus 
of amphibious animals, consisting 
of several species; the most re- 
- markable of whieh is the Agilis, or 
Common Green Lizard, a native 
of Britain. It is extremely nimble ; 
of a green colour; and, though 
perfectly harmless, its form inspires 
general disgust.—During the heat 
of summer, this animal delights to 
bask on the sides of dry banks, or 
beneath aged trees ; but, as soon as 
' jt is noticed, it immediately retreats 
to. its hoie.—The food of lizards 
_ consists of inseéts, and they are 
themselves, devoured by birds of 
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prey. - But, notwithstanding their 
terrific appearance, these animals 
are of real service, especially in 
gardens ; and ought by no means 


.to be destroyed, merely to gratify 


an unnatural and cruel aversion, 
LizaARD-FLOWER. See SATYRION. 
LOADING.OF GOODS, the 
act of removing ponderous sub- 
stances, such as timber, corn, or 
other merchandize,. to a cart or 
waggon. 
As various accidents happen by 


the removal of heavy goods, espe- 


cially on wharfs, and other crowd- 
ed places, we shall communicate a 


contrivance which is eminently cal- 


culated both to facilitate labour, and 


» to prevent misfortunes. In this re- 


spect, we are indebted to Mr. 


Geo. Davis, of Windsor, Berks, 


on whom the “ Society for the En- 
couragement of Arts,” &c. in 1797, 
conferred a premium of forty gui- 


_neas, for his useful invention. 


Description of the Plate represent- 
ing Mr. Davis's “ Portable Ma- 
chine for loading and unloading 
goods.” 

_ A, the winch turning the bar 
B, on which are two endless screws, 
or. worms, CC, that work in the 
toothed wheels DD. These wheels 
are fixed to the barrels EE, round 
which the ropes FF coil, wind up, 
or let out the same occasionally : 
the ropes pass over the pullies GG; 
are brought round ; and their ends, 
being furnished with hooks for that _ 
purpose, are hitched into staples 
fixed to the front of the cart, or 
other carriage. Within these ropes, 
the load H is placed on a common 


pulley I, that forms an inclined 


plane, up which, by turning the 

winch, the ropes are wound upon 

the barrels ; and thus the load is 
raised into the carriage. 

KK, the frame, intended to shew 

pe: a the 
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the part of the cart, or other car- 
riage, on which the machine is to 
be occasionally placed. 

The whole of the barrels and 
cogged wheels are contained in an 
iron box L; the sides of which are 
‘¥epresehted j in the plate, as taken 
off, in order that the arrangement 
of the different parts may be better 
conceived. — 

The pullies on the stage (G G) 
may, in most cases, be affixed to 
the machine ftself, which is adapted 
to évery direction, and will suit 
carriages of every construction. 

The model corresponding to the 
present engraving, is made on the 
scale of about four inches to a foot; 
and the inventor states, that it will 
raise upwards of five cwt.—he is 
therefore confident, that his ma- 
chine, when constructed of its in- 
tended size, will be capable of 
loading a ton weight by one man 
only; and that, even upon this en- 
larged plan, it does not exceed 
112Ib. in weight. 

Loaostons. See Macner. 

LOAM, in agriculture, a species 
of earth, less cohesive than clay, but 
more compact than chalk. 

There are several varieties of 
foam; the most common of which 
we shall enumerate. 

i. The clayey, that is likewise 
called string, stiff, cold, and heavy 
loam: it Consists of a mixture of 
clay and coarse sand; is distin- 
guished by the name of Windsor 
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loam, aad is much used for making. 


bricks, building furnaces, ‘&c. 


2. The chalky loam ; the consti- - 


¢uent parts’of which are chalk, 
clay, and coarse sand, 

3. ‘The sandy loam, consisting ‘of 
the same ingredients as the preced- 
ing kind, though the sand preyails 
in a larger proportion, The two 


latter varicties are frequently blend- 


j cies 5 
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ed, and compose what is called 4 


‘deep crumbly loam. This was for- 


merly supposed to be unfit for ve- 
getation, till it had been exposed 
for several years to the influence of 
the sun, air, frost, &c. Experience, 
however, has evinced the contrary; 
and it is certain, that though the 
vegetative powers of this barren 
earth (as some have disdainfully 
called it) remain latent for a longer 
time than in soils which have un- 
dergone a proper degree of fermen- 
tation; yet, after its surface is 
broken up and properly stirred, it 
will, at the expiration of one year, 


‘be well adapted to the produétion 


of crops. 

A. deep crumbly loam is particu- 
larly calculated for the growth of 
fruit-trees; and, if it be laid in 
ridges during one winter, and the 
succeeding summer, it will afford 
ample nourishment to such trees ; 
even though it should have been 
turned up from the depth of 6 feet 


‘in the ground. 


Log-Grass. See BRoME- ik nl 


the Soft. 


LOBSTER, or Cancer, L. a ge- 
nus of insects comprising 20 spe- 
the principal of which is the 
grammarus, or Common Lobster : 


‘it has a smooth breast, four pair of 


Jegs, six joints in the tail, and round- 
ed train-fins. 

These creatures inh abit the clear- 
est water, at the foot of rocks that — 
impénd over the sea. They are 
brought in vast quantities from the 
Orkney isles, and several parts of 
the eastern coast of Scotland, to | 
the London markets: Being ex- 
tremely prolific, they begin to breed 
in the spring, and continue to 
spawn during the greater part of 
the summer. Dr. Basrer counted 
12,444 eggs under the tail of one 


- lobster, beside those which remain- 


ed 
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‘ed in the body unprotruded: after 
‘being deposited in the sand, these 
- embryons are soon hatched. 

Lobsters change ‘their shell an- 
nually, and acquire a new one in 
afew days: like crabs, they will 
‘renew their claws, if deprived of 
them by accident. These shell- 
fish are remarkably voracious, feed- 
ing on sea-weeds, garbage, and all 
sorts of carcass. 

Few lobsters are taken by the 
hand; as the gregter number are 
caught in pots, or a kind of trap 
constructed of twigs, baited with 
garbage, and formed ‘similar to a 
wire mouse-trap, so that the inseét, 
vafter entering it, cannot escape. 
Such machines are fastened to a 
‘cord sunk in the sea, and the place 
is marked by a buoy. In summer, 
they are found near the shore, and 
thence to about six fathoms deep ; 
but, in winter, they are seldom 
taken in less than 12 or 15 fathoms 
of water. 

Lobsters continue to grow in 
size only while their shells are soft. 
Those seleéted for the table, ought 
‘to be heavy in proportion to their 
‘size, and -be furnished with a 
crust on their sides, which, when 
in perfection, wil] not yield to mo- 
derate pressure. Barnacles, and 
other small fish, adhering to them, 


are considered as certain signs of 


' superior quality. The male lJob- 
sters are, in general, preferable in 
the winter, and may be distinguish- 
ed from the fema‘e, by their narrow 
trains, and a strong spine upon the 
centre of each transverse promi- 
nence beneath the tail. 

The meat of a lobster’s claw is 
more delicate and easy of digestion 
than that from any other part; yet 
there have been instances where 


the eating of this shell-fish has been | 


productive of disagreeable effects, 


hard. 


‘Those fixed on outer doors, 
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especially wheén it is consumed in 
a state approaching to putridity. 
Thus, the greater number ‘of lob- 
sters sold in London are boiled and 
re-boiled every day, for a week, or 
longer, to sweeten them externally, 
though the inner part is generally 
corrupted. Such a dish cannot fail 
to be extremely unwholesome; and 
we advise those who have inadver- 
tently partaken of it, and: are in 
consequence affected with putrid 
eructations, to drink large portions 
of strong lemonade, or a mixture of 
vinegar and water ; because vege- 
table acids are in this case the most 
efficacious antidotes. Sometimes,the 
immoderate use of. lobsters is at- 
tended with eruptions of the erysipe- 
latous kind in the face, or a species 
of nettle-rash over the whole body ; 
either of which, being salutary 
efforts of Nature to expel noxious 
matter, are more troublesome than 
dangerous. . 

LOCK, a well-known contri- 
vance for fastening doors, chests, 
or the like ; and which is general- 
ly opened with a key. 

From the different stru@tare of 
locks, adapted to various purposes, 
they acquire different names.— 
are 
called stop-locks ; those on cham- 
ber-doors, spring-locks; and such 
as.are affixed to tvunks, are known 
by the name of padlocks, trunk~: 
locks, &@&—OF these, the spring- 
lock is the principal, both on ac- 
count of its more gener ral utility, 
and for the curious intricacy of its» 

structure. Its chief- constituent 

parts are, the main-plate; cover- 
plate; and pin-hole: to the first 
belong the key-hole, top-hook, 
cross-wards, bolt-toe, or bolt- 
knab, draw-back spring-tumbler, 
in of the tumbler, and staples.— 

ith the cover-plate are conneét- 


frat 
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éd a pin, main-ward, cross-ward, 
and step-ward or dap-ward: last- 
ly, the pin-hole corresponds with 
the hook-ward, main-cross-ward, 
shank, pot or beard, bow- ward 
and bit. 

The excellence of locks consists 
ity the sécurity they afford ; and as 
wamberless schemes are continual- 
ly brought forward by designing 


men, to elude every contrivance of 


the most ingenious mechanics, the 
hivention of a durable lock, so con- 
structed as to render it impossible 
for any person to open its without 
proper key, has ever been.an ob- 
ject of considerable importance. 

In the year 1784, the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, &c. 
conferred their silver medal on 
Mr. Tayvior, of Petworth, for. his 
improvement on the Jatch or spring- 
bolts. of common locks. This is 
effected by simply reversing the 
tumbler, so that its curved side acts 
against two stubs fixed on the tail 
ot the latch, and thrusts back the 
latter with ease ; whether the knob 
be turned to the right or to the left, 
when the leck is opened. Mr. 
Tayrtor has also, behind the tail 
of the latch, fixed a guide contain- 
ing a groove, in which runs a smail 
Jriétion-wheel, that serves to keep 
the Jatch in its dire& situation, and 
at the same time to diminish its 
friction: the arms of his tumbler 
are somewhat contracted, in order 
that the latch or spring-bolt may 
move with greater facility. By 
this construction, the parts of the 
tumbler and latch, which are in 
contact, move in a line, so that 
they pass over the greatest space, 
under the smallest angle ; and the 
lock itself may be constantly used 
for several years, without requiring 
the application of oil. i 

‘The samc Society also granted, 


guineas to Mr. 


‘lock : 
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in the same year, the sum of ten 
MarsuHat, for 2 
secret. escutcheon, which, when 
fixed to a lock, may be so repeat- 
edly vaned,, that even the artist 
who made it, is unable to open the 
as, however, a satisfactory 
description of its mechanism can- 
not be given, without the aid of en- 
gravings, we refer the reader to the 
3d vol. of the Society’s Transac- 
tions. 


Various patents have been obtain- | 


ed for the construction of locks, so 
as to prevent the possibility of pick- 
ing them : the principal of these is 
Mr. Braman’s, registered in 1784; 
and Mr. Spgears’s, in 17953 but, 
as the account of those inventions 
would be unintelligible without the 
aid of several engravings, the curi- 
ous reader will consult the 5th and 
8th vols. of the Aepertory of Arts 
and Manufactures, where they are 
minutely specified, 

Lock, in inland navigation, de- 
notes all such works (whether of 
wood or stone) which are intended 
to raise the water of a river; but 
it is more particularly applied to 
a kind of canal inclosed between. 
two gates, the upper of which 
is called a sluice-gate, and the 
Jower a fiood-gate. These serve 
to confine the water, and thus to 
facilitate the passage of boats, both 
in ascending and descending the 
canal. , 

In the year 1791, a patent was 
granted to Mr. James PLayrair, 
architect, for his method of con- 
structing the locks of navigable ca- 
nals on a new principle, and also 


for improving such as are already — 


erected, With this design, a cer- 
tain portion of water, in the ascent 
and descent of vessels, is conducted 
into reservoirs. or cisterns commu- 
nicating with the lock upon ditte~ 

| rent 
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rerit levels, and thus eventually 
saved ; because their apertures 
may be opened and closed at plea- 
sure, so that only the sixth part is 
required for the passage of boats. 
The particulars of this ingenious 
contrivancé are inserted, and ilius- 
trated with engravings, in the 3d 
vol. of the Repertory of Arts, &c. 
Another patent was granted, in 
1798, to Mr. Jamxs Fusse tt, 
‘for his invention of a machine or 
balance-lock, serving to raise or 
lower boats on canals ; an account 
of which appeared in the 11th vol. 
of the work before quoted. 
Locxep Jaw. See Jaw. 
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LOCKING-POLE, an ingeni- 
ous piece of mechanism, to be 
afixed to the wheels of waggons 
or other carriages, when descend- 
ing steep hills. 

As many distressing accidents 
happen from carts over-powering 
the shaft-horse, when proceeding 
down declivities, Mr. THomas Cot- 
Ley laid before the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, &c. a con- 
trivance for preventing such casual- 
ties; in consequence of which, he 
was rewarded with their silver me-_ 
dal. The following cut represents 
this useful invention : 


_ A, The hollow, which lies on the 
nave of the wheel. 

BC, The chains, that clip the 
felly of the wheel. 

_ YD, The front part of the pole, 
shod with iron; and which is far- 
ther strengthened by a rib of iron, 
that is rivetted along its side, as is 
indicated by the black line, in the 
cut. 

In order to apply this locking- 
pole, the chain C is put round the 
felly of the wheel: the pin B is 
passed through the last link of C, 
and turned back through the mov- 
able ring e: thus the wheel is secur- 
ed, and any waggon, however 
laden, may descend the steepest 
hill with safety. 

To prevent the locking-pole from 
breaking, Mr. Cotzey directs it 
to be made of the stem of an ash- 
tree, the spurns, that is, the begin- 
ning of the roots of which, have not 


been cut off in felling. He farther 


remarks, that if a horse, which has 
been accustomed to such situation 
and to descents, be put in the shafts, 
the animal will be so much inclined 
to hold back, that it will be ex- 
tremely difficult to make him draw, 
This exertion, however, is abso- 
lutely necessary ; as otherwise the 
chain-horse, which should always 
be linked to the locked side, will 
be obliged to pull an unnecessary 
weight, occasioned by his being 
considerably lower than the points 
of the shafts. be 

Lastly, in conveying the locking- 
pole from one declivity to another, 
it is to be placed between the lower 
part of the cart and the axle-tree, 
while the smaller-end is to be 
buckled with a strap fixed under 
the body of the cart, on the driving 
side. if ! 


LOCUST, or Gryllus Locusta, 


LL. a*family of inseéts, natives of 


Asia and <Aftiea, where chiefly 
two 


wat BO 
two species are remarkable, name- 


2 1. The Shielded Locust, socalled 
from the pectinal shield covering its 
breast. Itis marked with a green- 
ish hue, but\a deeper yellow be- 
neath its body, and the inside of 
the hind legs is red’: it attains the 
size of a robust man’s finger, and 
is eaten in the East; an instance of 
which occurs In Scripture, where 
jt is recorded that St. Jouw used 
this insect as his food. 

2. The Migrating Locust, which 
is of a smaller size, has a greyish- 
blue head, yellowish and brown 
spotted wings above, green ones 
below, and a reddish belly behind. 
Its peculiar native soil is Great Tar-. 
tary;, whence these insects have 
sometimes migrated into Hurope, 
(flying at the. rate of twenty-five 
English mi les ina day), and com- 

mitted extensive deyastations in 
adres They: multiply »more 
speedily than any animal in the 
creation, but are formidable only 
in the countries where they breed ; 
»being unable to Jive in cold cli- 

mates.—In the year 1748, a flight 
ve these cepredators was seen in 

Britain, but they fortunately occa- 
sioned no damage. If, however, 
-at-any. future period, they shouid 
- again invade this island, it will be 
advisable to burn, previously to 
a cir approach, such combustibles 

5 emit a thick and offensive smoke; 
yi instance, turf, wet straw, &c. 
sprinkled with sulphur,—An in- 
- stance occurred many years since, 
in Germany, where a swarm of 
locusts was driven from one district 
to another, by the noise of bells, 
_ spades, hammers, and other me- 
tallic instruments, 

LOG -WOOD,, Hematorylum 
« Cumpechianum, L: an exotie plant, 
which grows wild in the bay of 


LOG 


Campeachy, Honduras, and other | 


parts of the Spanish West Indies, 
where it rises from 16 to 24 feet in 
height.—In the beginning of the 
16th century, it was introduced 
into Jamaica, where it is employed 
as afence against cattle.—If the 
lower branches be pruned away, 
while the tree is young, it will grow 


to a considerable size; and, when- 


old, its wood will be of equal valine 
to that imported from Honduras.— 


The trees are cut into. billets, the. 


bark and white sap’ of which are 
chipped off, while the red part, or 
heart only, is selected for sale. > 

Logwood is used in great quan- 
tities for dyeing purple, green, blue, 
and -especially for Glaek colours ; 
according to the different ingredi- 
ents employed, The last mentioned 
dyes, however, are not durable, 
unless previously tinged brown, in 
a decottion of the dried Iceland 
Liverwort’ (see p, 117) ; 
serves as the basis of fixing the co- 
louring matter... Indeed, there are 
many “indigeno us plants. that may 
be adyantazeously substituted for 
logwogd, and other dyeing drugs,; 
a general survey of which, the reader 


which 


will find-in our General Index of 


Reference, to be given at the con- 
clusion of the present work.— 


_ Hence we shall only add, on the 


authority of Porner, that in all 
the experiments made with log- 
wood, he found alum, without add- 
ing any cream of tartar, to produce 
a better effect than in a state of 
combination with this acid; and, 
for fixing or rendering the ditfabaat 


‘colours more durable, blue. vitriol 


was uniformly the most successful 


ingredient. 


‘Independently of its utility asa 
dyeing drug, logwood has lately. been 


found, to possess considerable as- 


tringency as a medicine: hence, a 
decoction, 


a | 
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@ecoCtion, as well as’ am extraa&~ 
from it, has been given with ad- 
Yantage, in cases of diarrheea, 

LONGEVITY ‘has ever been a 
desirable cbje& among the rational 
part of mankind ; though the lieen=) 
tious epicure appeats to measure 
the duration of his life by the good 
things he has enjoyed, rather than’ 
by the number of years he has lived. 

Longevity depends on a variety 
of circumstances, which, since the 
introduction of manifold Juxuries, 
Yarely unite in the same person » 
the principal.of these is an heredi- 
tary disposition, which might be 
more regularly transmitted to chil- 
dren, if the frequent abuse of solid 
and liquid aliment, especially the 
custom of giving them fermented 
and ‘spirituous liquors, together 
with the indulgence in the fashion- 
able enervating passions, were not 
alike conspicuous in the present 
- state of society, among youth and 
adults. 

Other requisites to longevity are, 
a perfect birth or formation of the 
infant, supported by proper and 
rational treatment ; a gradual cul- 
tivation of the mind; a constitution 
uncontaminated by hereditary dis- 
ease; anda tranquillity that is not 
’ easily disturbed by external objecis. 
Where these conditions prevail, 
and stri€t temperance is observed, 
there is a prospect of attaining to a 
mature old age :—from the con- 
trary causes, or conduct of indi- 
viduals, the alarming increase of- 
deaths. in large towns, may be 
easily explained ; and especially if 
it be contrasted with the more 
simple, though gross, habits of a 
. ecountry-life.—SeeLirgz and Deatu. 
- LOOKING-GLASS, a plain 
_ glass mirror; which, being render- 
_ edimpervious to light, exhibits the 
images of such objects as are placed 
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before it, apparently at 
distance behind. 

Looking ~ glasses are 
plate-glass, which is. cast and 
ground in the manner described 
under the article Grass. When 
the plates are polished, a:fine blot-’ 
ting paper isspread’ on the ‘table, 
and strewed over with Jevigated 
chalk, whichis covered with a’thin 
leaf of tin-foil. Upon the latter is 
poured the purest quicksilver, that 
ought to be distributed uniformly 
over the leaf, »with cotton or other 
soft substance: over the mercury, 
clean paper must be placed; and 
upon this, at length, the glass-plate 
is pressed down by the right hand, 
while the paper is gently. removed 
with the left.. Ths plate is now 
covered with a thisdek paper, or 
cloth, and a heavy weight laid on 
it, so that the superfluous quick- 
silver may be expressed, and. the 
tin. adhere closely to the glass: 
when it is sufficiently dry, the 
weights are taken off, and ; the- 
work is complete. 

Looking-glasses are equally or- 
rental and useful in domestic life : 
hence they shouid not be exposed 
to accidents, or placed against damp 
walls, or in other moist situations, 
where the quicksilver. loses its te- 
nacity; and the beauty of the glass 
will, in a short time, be impaired. 
— Those idle or conceited persons, 
who waste every day a certain por- 
tion of time, by examining their 
dress and countenance before a 
looking-glass, ought to bestow an 
equal share of attention on their 
moral scrutiny: thus, wwe. trust, 
they will easily discover how to 
make a more proper. and ecorro- 
mical use of. their leisure: hours, 
which are literally killed before a 
mirror, that exhibits only the sur- 
Jace of things. 
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- LOOM, a machine, by means 
of which several distin&t threads 
are combined into one piece, or 
contexture, 

Looms are of various forms, 
according to the different materials 
to be woven ; and the various me- 
thods of weaving'—As our limits 
do not permit us to detail them, 
“and as they would be unintelligible, 
without the aid of engravings, we 
shall briefly mention Mr. Samug. 
SHoLL’s improved Sz/k Loom, for 
which the Society for the Encou- 
ragement of Arts, &c. in 1790, 
conferred on him a silver medal. 
His ingenious contrivance is pecu- 
liarly calculated for the lighter 
branches of silk-weaving: by its 
construction, it admits more light 
to the workmen, and may be placed 
in almost any low garret, without 
breaking the walls ;—the porry 
may be made of any length, by 
only screwing the cane-roll posts 
nearer or farther from the breast- 
roll; and it is, on the whole, more 
portable, and fixedwith less trouble, 
than any loom hitherto invented. 
Another advantage is its cheap- 
ness ; the price being one-third less 
than that of the common looms ; 
beside which, the most valuable 
parts of the old materials may be 
still preserved, and adapted to the 
new machinery.—For a more mi- 
mute account of Mr. S.’s contri- 
vance, the reader will consult the 
8th volume of the Transactions of 
the patriotic Society above-men- 
tloned. . 

LOOSE-STRIFE, the Crerp- 
inc, or Lystmachia nummularia, 
L. an indigenous, perennial plant, 
growing in moist, shady meadows ; 
and flowering in the months of 
June and July.—This vegetable 
affords a wholesome food for cat- 
fle, and especially for sheep. On 
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account of its sub-acid and mildly, 
astringent properties, it is cousider= 
ed as one of the most efficacious 
vulnerary herbs—-BgcHSTEIN as- 
serts, that the leaves and flowers, 
of this plant, steeped in oil, fur- 
nish an excellent remedy for de- 
stroying the worms and insects ine . 
festing the floors of granaries, | 
LOOSE-STRIFE, the Hyssop- 
LEAVED, oF Lythrum hyssopt- 
Jolium, L. an indigenous annual. 
plant, which grows in stagnant 
waters, and marshy grounds: in 
the month of August, it produces 
bright purple flowers, from which 
a very beautiful pigment may be 
extracted, in the manner pointed 
out vol. ii. p. 38, under the bead 

of CoLouRING-MATTER. 
LOOSE-STRIFE,the Puree, or 
PURVLE-SPIKED. WILLOW-HERR,. 
Grass-Poty, Lythrum Salicaria, 
L. an indigenous perennial plant, 
growing in marshes, and on: the 
banks of rivers; flowering in the 
months of June and July.—This 
neglected vegetable is remarkable, 
as every part of it acquires a red 
colour, when it begins to decay. 
Moranp observes, in the Memoirs 
of the French Academy, for 1769, 
that he found rocts and branches 
of the purple loose-strife buried 
under ground, between the rind of 
which were deposited. several. par- 
ticles of a beautiful blue colour ; 
and that, by chemical analysis, they 
proved to be a true zative Prussian 
blue.—Suckow obtained from the 
flowering stalks,-on the addition of 
green vitriol, a deep black dye; and 
DamBoURNEY, on preparing the 
cloth ina diluted solution of bis= 
muth, a very fine chesnut tinge.— 
In tanning, likewise,’ the whole 
plant, while in blossom, has been 
employed with advantage; so that, 
according to GLepiTs¢cH, excel- 
lent 


LOT 
lent sheep-skins were fully dressed, 
in the course of twelve days. 

Lorrinc. See PRUNING, 

‘Lorps-anp-Lanvizs. SeeW aks 
ROBIN. 

Lotion. See Wasuine; and 

CosMETICS. 
- LOTTERY, a kind of public 
game at hazard, which, in this 
country, is managed by commis- 
sioners appointed by parliament. 
It consists of a certain number of 
tickets, that are drawn out of two 
different wheels, one of which 
contains a limited proportion of 
blanks and prizes ; and the other, 
the corresponding tickets. 

Lotteries were originally insti- 
tuted with a view to raise moncy 
for the service of the State; but this 
method appears to have been con- 
trived by persons, who possessed 
no practical knowledge of man- 
kind ; as it encourages a spirit of 
gambling, that cannot be too severe- 
ly censured. One of the most co- 
gent arguments to discourage this 
practice, appears to be the dispro- 
portion between the distant gain, 
and the profaéle Joss of the nume- 
tous adventurers: nay, it is an in- 
disputable fact, that if a elub of 
infatuated persons (indeed, there 
are too many of this description) 
were to purchase the tickets of the 
whole lottery, they would necessa- 
Rily lose about fifty per cent. of their 
money ; and in a similar situation 
ts the single share-holder, who, be- 
sides, incurs the risk of losing the 
whole. 

It is to be regretted, that the 
¢onsequences of this evil are not 
confined to the more opulent class 
of society ; but extend even to those 
industrious members, whose ut- 
most exertions are frequently ina- 
dequate to furnish their families 
with bread, Yet such is their in- 
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fatuation, that nearly the whole of 
their weekly earnings is squan-’ 
dered on insurances: and it is a’ 
melancholy proof of the folly of: 
mankind, that of the bread usually 
consumed, one-third only is eaten 
during the eventful period of draw- 
ing the lottery. Hence we think 
it our duty to state abuses of such: 
magnitude; as they prey on the 
vitals of the community: and we 
trust that the wisdom of: the legis- 
lature will shortly be induced to 
reform, or, if possible,’ to abolish . 
the whole department -of the let- 
tery, and to adopt a’less hazar- 
dous, and more dignified plan of 
finance. } . 

LOVAGE, or Ligusticum, L. 2 
genus of plants, consisting of thir- 
teen species, two of which are na- 
tives of Britain. The principal of 
these, is the Scoticum, Scottish 
Lovage, or Sea-parsley, growing on 
rocks and cliffs near the sea-coast 
in Scotland, and the Western Is- 
lands ; flowering in the month of 
July. It is relished by horses, 
sheep, and goats, but refused by 
cows. ‘This species’ is greatiy va- 
lued in the Isle of Sky, where it is 
eaten cither as salad, or boiled as 
greens : its roots are reputed to be 
excellent carminatives, and an in- 
fusion of the leaves affords a good 


physic for calves. 


LOVE, generally speaking, de- 
notes all those pleasing sensations 
which are excited by certain ob- 
jects, or incidents. It, however, 
more frequently expresses that af- 
fection which consists of persohal 
desire, esteem, and benevolence ; 


_ which forms a bond of attachment, 


and cements the union of individu- 
als of different sexes; so that each 
feels, in the society of the other, a 
kind of happiness which no other 
object can impart, 
The 


is 
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The effects of this passion, on the 
efforts and. disposition of man, are 
often surprizing: it operates in a 
“thanner equally beneficial on the 
body, and has sometimes remedied 
the most inveterate e¢omplaints, 
which had defeated the skill of 
physicians, and resisted the powers 
_ of medicine. 

. Though the most impetuous of 
all the passions, its progress is ge- 
nerally slow; and, if due precau- 
tions were taken, it would seldom 
be attended with unfavourable con- 
sequences.—Reason, however, of-, 
ten fails to subdue the first attacks 
of love, so that it ceases to excite 
pleasure, and not unfrequently re- 
duces its victim to the lowest state 

_of despondency. 
visable to remove every object, 
that tends to kindle the passion ; 
and to introduce the patient into 
cheerful society.. With the same 
intention, the strictest temperance 
should be observed ; the mind and 
body alternately employed, by study 
or exercise ; while the diet ought 
to be low, and less nourishing than 
usual. But the most efficacious 
remedy, in the plurality of in- 
stances, would be the union of the 
two parties; and, if parents were 
more solicitous to consult the real 
inclination and interest of their 
children, we are persuaded, that 
not only the namber of wretched 
couples might be considerably di- 
minished, but the public streets 
of populous cities would not be in- 
tested with those hapless females, 
who are at present doomed to per- 
dition :—they afford, indeed, too 
Many incontestible proofs. of the 
imperfect state of society. 

LOVE-APPLE, or Solanum Ly- 
copersicum, L. a native of the East 
and West Indies, whence it has 
been introduced into our gardens. 


Hence it is ad-_ 
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It is propagated from seeds,  whicld 
are sown in the month of March, 
in a hot-bed of a moderate >tern- 
perature. When the plants: have 
attained the height of about two 
inches, they are transplanted. into 
another bed of a similar warmth) 
where they are «set four inches 
asunder. In this state, they--re- 
guire constant moisture till the 
month of May,| at which time they 
are finally removed into pots; fre- 
quently watered, and shaded. tilk 
August, when their red fruit be- 
comes perfectly ripe.—The love- 
apple is greatly esteemed, at the 
table of the epicure: it is either 
used in soups or broths; to which 
it imparts an agreeable. acid. taste; 
or it is boiled and served up as @ 
garnish to dishes of animal food. 

LOUSE, in zoology, a genus of 
insects too well known to’ maqtee: 
any description. 

Lice are not peculiar to’ man 
kind, but infest quadrupeds, birds, 
fishes, and vegetables:.. Each class 
of animals is troubled with a parti- 
cular species of these vermin; and 
birds are remarkably obnoxious), to 
their attacks. There are forty dif+ 
ferent species of lice that prey om 
the fluids of living animal bodies,. 
and which are distinguished -by 
their colour, shape, and size; ‘nay, 
even insects, such as snails, spi- 

ers, and bees, are, not cnatapt 
from them. 

The human race is liable to be 
exclusively invaded by three dif- 
ferent species of lice; namely, 
1. ‘The Crab, or Body-louse; which 
never appears in clothes, or on the 
head, but harbours only in some 
parts of the bodies of uncleanly, or 
such persons as are disordered by 
dissipation: it is easily extermi- 
nated, by applying a strong decoc- 
tion of tobacco, or mercurial. oint- 

ment, 
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tent: 2. The Clothes- louse is 
tice: than the’ next species, and 


has a thicker head; it visits the’ 


skin only for imbibing the neces- 
sary portion of its nourishment, 


i when’ it retreats to the folds and 


seams of Clothes : these vermin may 
be speedily destroyed by. fumigat- 
ing the articles of dress with sal- 
phureous vapours. 
jouse frequents only that part of 


the body, and is so prolific, that’ 


each female, in the course of at 
days, deposits several hundred eg 

or nits, which’are closely cuinent 
ed to the hair, ‘and hatched in six 
or seven days, by warmth and per- 
spiration : 
young brood is fit for propagating 
their species; and as there. are, 
perhaps, a hundred females ‘to one 


male insect, their rapid increase — 
ray bé easily conceived.— Want of 


cleanliness; immoderate warmth ; 
Violerit’ perspiration ; and ‘a cor- 

‘upted state of the human fluids, 
rematkably, promote’ their genera- 
tion.— Among the most simple and 
harmless remedies for extirpating 
these vermin, is the seed of parsley 
reduced, to a fine powder.—But, if 
the humours. of the whole animal 
body dre in so vitiated a state, that 
_ the blood is contaminatéd by sen- 
sual ‘Excess. of every kind, there 
arises the morlus pedicularis, or 
the most dreadful of all diseases, 
in which’ those disgusting insects 
are’ bred in ulcers, ‘and cover the 
Whole frame, so that the ill-fated 
victim cannot be relieved. 

Some constitutions, however, 
-»are more exposed to these odious 
vermin than others; and it is re- 
markable, that sea-faring men, per- 


forming voyages to the East Indies,’ 


thougl: infested with them on 
leaving Europe, lose them in a cer- 
tain degree of latitude during their 
“NO. X—vok. WU. 


3. The Head-. 


* ed and acid food ; 


‘after three weeks, the 
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voyage } but, on their return, are’ 
again liable to thelr i incursions, | 

Beside the remedies already sug- 
gested, we shall only observe, that 
in cases where danger is dppre-' 
hended from lice, it will be useful’ 
to take nourishing, succulent food, 
and to use Wholesome drink.—As 
a cure for’ the, pedicalar disease, 
Mercuriatis _ advises frequent 
purgatives ; at the same time, to 
anoint the parts affected with garlic’ 
and mustard ; to make use of salts’ 
to bathe, and to’ 
foment the ‘body with a decoéction 
of gall-nuts ;—but the most effec- 
tual remedies are, sulphur and to~ 
bacco, mercurial ointment, black 
pepper and vinegar. r 

LovusE-BERRY of 
TREE. 

LOUSE-WORT, &: acaubtirae 
L. a genus of. native perennial 
plants, comprising two species, viz 

~1. The palustris, or Marsi 
Louse-wort, which grows in’ 
marshes, ditches, on- moist mea- 
dows, and’in pastures; where it 
flowers in the months of June and 
July.—This vegetable is eaten by 
goats, though not relished by hogs = - 
and refused_by horses, sheep, and 

cows; in the latter of which, if 
accidentall y swallowedamong other 
grasses, it occasions bloody ' urine. 

Hence this dangerous and trouble~ 

some weed dught to be cae 

eradicated. 

2. The sylvatica, ComMoN or 
Peereey Louss-woet, thrives on 
wet pastures, and heaths ; it flow= 
ers in June and July.—This plant 
is refused both by cows and swine: 
it is particularly noxious to sheep 5 
which, if fed with it, will, in-2 
short time, be covered with scabs 
and scurf; their wool will become 
loose, and be over-rin with ver- 
min :—the expressed juice, or 2 

A. decoction, 
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decoction, of this herb has. béen ad- 
yantageously applied, by way of 
‘an injection, to sinuous ulcers. 

LOZENGE, a form of various 
rnedicines moulded into small, flat 
cakes, to be held or chewed in the 
mouth, till they are dissolved. 

As lozenges are of considerable 
utility for various purposes, we 
shall give a few instructions for 
preparing them, together with 
some simple recipes.—First, parti- 
cular care ought to be taken that no 
decayed or impure rhatter be ad- 
mitted into the powder; the dry 
aromatics should bemoistened with 
a little water during the pulveriza- 
tion; and those which possess a 
greater degree of humidity, ought 
to be gradually dried in a gentle 
heat, before they are committed to 
the mortar. If the mass prove so 
viscid as to adhere to the fingers in 
mixing the ingredients, the hands 
may be rubbed with any sweet oil ; 
orsome pulverized liquorice, starch, 
or flour, may be sprinkled over 
them during the process. As soon 
as the lozenges are formed, they 
must be placed on an inverted 
sieve, in a shady but airy situation, 
where they should be frequently 
_ turned, in order that they may be 
perfectly dried; and, when all 
moisture is exhaled, they should 
be preserved in glass, or in well- 
glazed earthen vessels, secure from 
the influence of damip air. 

Liquorice Lozenges :—Let four 
ounces of the extract of liquorice 
(Spanish juice) ; a similar quan- 
tity ofgum-arabic, and cight ounces 
of double-refined sugar, be dis- 
solvedin warm water, and strain- 
ed; after which the ingredients 
are to be evaporated to a proper 
consistence,—This preparation is 
an agreeable pectoral, and may be 
sed at pleasure: itis well calcu« 
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lated to- allay that tickling sens 
tion in the throat, which excites 
coughing. ‘: 
White Peétoral Lozenges, consist 
of one pound of double-refined su- 
gar; four ounces of gum-arabic, 
and one ounce of starch: these in- 
gredients should be finely pulve- 
rized, and formed into a mass of a 
due consistence for lozenges, which 
in their effeéts are similar to those 
of the preceding composition, 
Liquorice Loxenges with Opium :. 
—Take two drams of pure opium, 
and half an ounce of tinéture of 
Tolu: let the opium be ground. 
with the tin&ture till it be perfectly 
dissolved, when eight ounces of 
commion syrup, and five ounces of 
extract of liquorice previously soft- 
ened in warm water, are to be gra~ 
dually added. While these ingre- 
dients are triturating, five ounces: 
of pulverized gum-arabic are, by 
degrees, to be sprinkled in ‘the 
mixture ; and, as soon as the whole 
is incorporated, it may be formed 
into lozenges, each of which should 
weigh ten grains.—These are very 
serviceable for troublesome coughs. 
that depend on an irritation of the 
fauces, which they remarkably tend 
to relieve ; but should not be used 
too freely, as the large proportion 
of opium they contain, cannot fail, 
to render the body costive. 
Loxenges of Magnesia.—Let four 
ounces of magnesia, two ounces of 
double-refined sugar, and one 
scruple of pulverized ginger, be 
incorporated with the mucilage of 
gum-arabic, and worked into a’ 
proper form. This preparation is, 
eminently useful to those who are 
troubled with the heart-burn ; es- 
pecially if that complaint depend 
on acidity generated inthe stomach, 
LUCERN, or Medicago sativa, 
L. a valuable exatic plant, which 
) sometimes 
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wOmetimes grows naturally m meas 
dows, pastures, and on ditch-banks; 
flowers in the months of June and 
July,—It was introduced from 
France into Britain, about the mid- 
dle of the 17th_century. | 

. Lucern thrives best in deep, rich, 
friable loams, whether they abound 
in sand or gravel; as well as in all 
good dry soils, and in the coldest 
climate. As the luxuriance of its 
crops depends entirely on keeping 
the soil clear from weeds, this cir- 
cumstance ought to be particularly 
attended to, while the plant is 
young, The land ought, therefore, 
to be previously cleaned ; for which 
purpose Mr. Youne recommends 
two successive crops of turnips or 
of carrots, as the most successful 
Mode of preparing it; but, if a fal- 
low be found more convenient, a 
man should follow the ploughs or 
harrows while working; © colleé& 
all roots, weeds, &c.; and. clear 
away such as have taken too deep 
root, to be eradicated. by those 
implements. The soil must. be 
ploughed and harrowed three times 
in the second spring, previously to 
the sowing, in order that it may 
be perfectly. pulverized. —There is 
no absolute necessity for manure; 
though, when laid on, it should be 
spread with the first crop of carrots 
or turnips. : 

The land being thus prepared, 
lucern may be propagated either 
by sowing it broad-cast; by drill- 
ing ; or by transplanting it ; all of 
which methods have been attended 
with such success, as to render it 
difficult to decide which is the most 
advantageous. ‘The proper season 
for sowing, is towards the end of 
March, or in the month of April: 
if broad-cast, 20lbs. of seed will be 
required for one acre; if drilled, 


Olbs. will suffice, provided the seed 
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be set in equi-distant: rows of two’ 
feet; and, if the lucern be sown 
with corn, the value of the crop 
will be considerably increased.— 
The best grain for this purpose, in 
Mr.Youne’s opinion, isoats; Gpecks 
of which should be sown on an 
acre of very rich land ; but, if the 
soil be indifferent, two bushels are 
requisite ; and, if it be poor, three 
bushels are to be allowed to each 
acre.—As soon as the oats. are 
sown and harrowed, the lucern 
should be deposited in the ground, 
and a light harrow passed over ; a 
similar method ought to be adopted 
if the seed be drilled ; but, if sown 
in a nursery, with a view to trans- 
plantation, it should not be mixed 
with any corn, but.committed to 
the ground early in the spring ; af 
ter which the young plants ought 
to. be carefully hand-/oed, to facili- 
tate their growth till the month of 
August, when, they will have at- 
tained sufficient size to be removed _ 
to the field. This operation is pers 
formed by taking up the plants 
with a sharp spade, during moist 
weather ; then cutting off the tap~ 
roots, cight, nine, or ten inches be-. 
neath the. crown of the plant ; 
though the lateral fibres must be 
somewhat shortened, and the stalks 
clipped off about five inches above 
the crown. After these operations 
by the knife, the plants are to be 
thrown into a vessel of water, and 
placed in the shade, that they may 
retain their freshness. Holes are 
next to be made with a dibble, and 
filled with water, in’ which the 
roots are set at the distance of forty 
inches from each other, the stalks 
being earthed up to the height of 
two inches. Should a dry season 
succeed, it will be requisite to wa- 
ter the plants liberally ;: as they 
will thus not only be imyigorated, 
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but the soil willbe settled anion! 
their roots:The intermediate 
spaces ought to bé carefully clear- 
ed-from weeds after every cutting ; 
and when the plant arfives at per- 
fection, it will admit of “being 
mowed five and even six times in’ 
one season. 

©’ Lucern is‘ of leat value, ‘ntia: 
fally merits the commendations: 
bestowed upon its culture: On 
rich and well-tilled soils, its growth: 
i6"so rapid, that it’ rises to the* 
height of eighteen’ inches within 
thirty or forty days ; and its pro- 
duce on poor land is fully adequate 


to maintain three horses per: acre ; 


though, if the ground be well ma- 
naged, it will readily support from 
three to six horses. “The expence 
of raising this plant is very consi- 
derable: Mr. Harte, in- his Es- 
says on Husbandry (8vo. 5s. Od. 
2d edit.) estimates it, when trans- 
planted, at 61. 12s. per acre for the 
first year ; and the cost of the se- 

cond, as well as each subsequent 
year, during the continuance of the 
plant (which may be fixed upon 
an -average at ten years), will 
amount to about 21. per nclee FF 
lucern be drilled, Mr. Youne 
computed, in 1796, the expence of 
the first year to be as follows: 


f. 8. 
Two spring - ek 618... 
ings, extra - = 
Harrowing - - =-+0 2 6 
Bight pounds of seed - O 8 O 
Drilling = -°- - + 0 2 6 
Horse- -hoeing inautumn O 2 6 
Hand-hoeing in ditto - 0 5 O 
First year - £-1 18 6 

Annual : 

Rent, tythe, andrates 110 O 
. Nour horse-hocings » @10 2 
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Three hand-hoeings: = 
Five mowings = - - 0% 
Raking together - =) 
Loading and carting home 0° 7 
Manuring, to the rt One 

Ray amount of 
ex 4 9 2 


Mr, Vota bagenpee that it is 
difficult to calculate the expence of 
mowing, raking, and carting, un- 
less the plantation be sufficiently 
large to furnish employment for a 
man, boy, and horse. He is aware 
of having computed ‘it rather high, 
though ‘he has not perhaps exag= 
gerated the cost, if the loss of time 
necessarily attendant on short em- 
ploy be properly considered. He 
is therefore inclined to raise the to<. 
tal annual expence to 5]. : because 
he believes that an acre of land — 
cannot be cultivated for a smaller 
sum, even by very excellent mae 
nagement. 

Notwithstanding such heavy ex 
pences, the crops of Jucern have, 
in every case, been found adequate 
to them, so as to answer exceeds _ 
ingly well; and’Mr:Youne is of — 
opinion, that if the value of the © 
food be estimated by the'mainten- 
ance of cattle per week, it will pay 
nearly cent. per cent. 

_ The first use of this beneficial — 
plant is that of sotding horses in the © 
stable: for this purpose itis pecu=s 
harly advantageous ; few other ar- 
ticles of food agreeing so well with 
those animals. It is likewise emi- 
nently adapted to the soiling of 
working oxen, cows, young cattle, 
and even hogs, in a farm-yard, In. 
short, Mr. Youne. conceives lu- 
cern to be well calculated for fat- 
tening oxen, though it has never 
been tried with such" design, Far 
ther, as hogs do not bite so closely 
as 
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as sheep, he sitpposes that the for 


mer might eat it with safety, and 


that asmall-field, planted with, it, 
near the farm-yard, ‘‘ would be of 


~ admirable use and: profit.” +. 


. 


Beside these various purposes to 
which lucern., is subservients:.-at 
ameliorates. the: soil, so that consi- 
derable crops of ‘corn have, been 


obtained after it; nay, instances 


have occurred, in which a com- 
plete ploughing, that -was given 
with a view to eradicate it for corn, 
has renovated this plant to such .a 
degree, that:it was left again for 


another series of years.—Those of 


our agricultural readers, who wish 
to acquire. more minute informa- 
tion relative to the management of 
lucern, will consult Mr. Hartr’s 
classical work above-mentioned, 
and also Mr.’ Roceavr’s Practical 
Treatiseon Cultivating Lucern Grass 
(8vo. 1s. 6d.) in which this inte- 


resting subject ‘is fully discussed, . 


while its advantages and expences 
are fairly: appreciated. 
Lumpaco. See RHEUMATISM. 
Luwacy. See Mapness. 
LUNGS; in anatomy, denote the 
two visceraor lobes in the.cavity 
of the breast, by which we breathe. 
They are connected with the neck, 
and ‘situated ‘on: the : right and left 
side of the heart. .. Being furnish- 
sed with innumerable cells, which 
are formed by) the descent of. the 
‘wind-pipe into the lungs,»those 
bronchial tubes:communicate with 
seach other; and the whole ‘ap- 
‘pears not unlike a honey-comb. ° 
The most .impgrtant use of the 
Jungs is» that of respiration, by 


‘ewhich the circulation’ of the blood 


»is supposed to be effefted ;' and:by 
the consequent alternate pressure 
-of the different parts of the lower 
belly, thedigestion of) foad is: :pro- 
smaoted, Besides, not only the ex- 


~ 
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pulsion’ ofthe feces and. urine 
greatly depends. on the constant 
action of the lungs, but likewise the 
sense of smelling’ is enjoyed: by in- 
haling the air;.-and it is chiefly by 
the organic structure of these ves+ 
sels, that mankind’ are enabled to 
speak.—Lastly, ‘they, perform. the 
ofhce of excretion, and expel those 
useless matters: which, if retained 
in the system, would be: produc+ 
tive of fatal consequences. 

The organs: of breathing are subs 
jet to various affeCtions, such’ as 
Astuma, CaTarru; Coucs, &c. 
which are discussed in their alpha+ 
betical series.» Hence, we-shall at 
present treat only of the Pertpneu- 
monia, or INFLAMMATION OF THE 
Lunes.—This dangerous affection 
manifests itself by a moist cough, 
in which the expeétorated matter 
is frequently streaked: with bloods; 
by an obtuse, dull pain under the 
breast-bone, or between the should- 
ers; anxiety and difficulty’ of 
breathing ; the face is swelled; and 
appears of a’ putplish: hues! Te 
chiefly attacks:persons of gross ha- 


bits,, who: eat..strong food, and 
‘drink viseid liquors : ‘it is general- 


ly fatal tothe asthmatic, especially 

it they be of an advanced age. “02 
Causes’: Aninflammation of the 

lungs is not always a primary: dis- 


order, but more frequently is the 


consequence of a quinsy, pleurisy, . 
catarrh; and other diseases. It al- 
so arises’ from. an obstruéted per~ 


-Spiration induced by cold; from 


the wearing of wet clothes ; from 
too. violent exercise ; fractures’ or 
other injuries of the ribs ; suppres- 


-sion ofthe: itch; rose, and’ other 
“cutaneous eruptions ;! as well as 
ofrom the exhalationof noxious’ or 
sulphureous. particles ; 
. dyom worms. 


and lastly, 
The peripnenmony is divided 
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into the spurious, which is occa- 
sioned by pituitous or viscid mat- 
ter obstructing the lungs ; and the 
catarrhal, which may originate 
from any ‘of the causes already spe- 
cified, but more especially from a 


defluxion of thin acrid matter on” 


these organs. The treatment of 
both, however, being similar, we 
shall briefly state the chief points 
relative to this subject. 

Without exception, the most 
efficacious remedy in pulmonary 
inflammation is blood - letting, 
which may be performed. in either 
arm; and the quantity of blood 
to be taken away must be in pro- 
portion to the patient’s'strength.— 
Leeches may also be advantageous- 
dy applied; and, if a large portion 
of blood is to be drawn, it will be 
-safer to have recourse to cupping 
and scarification, as nearly as pos- 
sible to the part affected. Next 
to bleeding, the antiphlogistic or 
cooling regimen should be strictly 
adhered to; the patient not be in- 
<lulged in feather-beds, or warm 
couches, as long as he can support 
‘himself ; and warm diluent drinks, 
impregnated with vegetable and 
nitrous acids, should be given in 
copious draughts. 

Poultices and fomentations have 
also been applied to the painful side 
with considerable success ; but the 
repeated . use of ‘blisters has been 
found more effe@tual; Much, how- 
-ever, depends on an easy expesto- 
ration, for which purpose linseed- 
oil, or other mucilaginous demul- 
cents, are eminently ‘serviceable. 
- De Harn recommends the use of 
oil mixed with opium ; Dr. Hamit- 
.fow found the latter drug, when 
.gombined with calomel, to be 


_yety beneficial in this and other . 


pedlamaingtory di diseases ; 3 and his ex- 
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perience of this medicine has beeri 
amply confirmed. 


Among the various remedies 


proposed with the view of afford- 
ing relief in the commencement of 


this formidable disease, few have — 


been more efficacious than the 
steam of warm water impregnated 
with vinegar, and copiously inhaled 
by means. of Dr. Mupcs’s ma- 
chine, of which we have already 
given some account, in p. 451 of 
our 1st volume.—One of the most 
powerful expectorants, however, 
appears to be the tartarized anti- 
mony, given in very small or nau- 
seating doses. And, as inflamma- 
tions of this nature frequently ter- 
minate in what are called critical 
and spontaneous sweats, 
ought to be cautiously promoted, 
but without the aid of stimulant 


medicines.—Lastly, the diet cannot 


be too slender ; it should, indeed, 
consist chiefly of weak broths, 
slightly acidulated with the juice 
of oranges or of lemons; and the 
patient's drink ought to be thin 
water-gruel, sweetened with ho- 


ney, or a decoétion of liquorice, 
the roots of fennel, and the like, ~ 
in which a smal] portion of currant, — 


or similar jelly, may be dissolved. 


INFLAMMATION OF TRE LuNGs, 
in Farriery, a disorder to which ~ 
horses are occasionally subje@t. It ~ 
is indicated by the animal’s rest- — 
as he never lies down 
during the prevalence of this ma- ~ 
lady: his fever is violent, and he 
breathes with dificulty. The mouth 
is generally open, whence a kind ~ 
of ropy slime flows copiously, while — 
a viscid reddish or yellowish water — 
runs from his nose, and likewise — 
adheres to the inside of his nostrils, 

The first remedy in this com- — 
piqint is bleeding: three English 


lessness, 


“quarts 


these — 


ey 
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jnarts of blood should be taken 
from the animal, on the first day ; 
and four pints, on the succeeding 
morning. If the unfavourable 
symptoms do not abate, it will be 
necessary to draw blood repeated- 
ly, one quart at a time ; but, if the 
ereature be old’or weak, the bleed- 
ings ought to be sparing in quan- 
tity, and more frequently repeated. 
Next, some sweet hay and bran 
should be cut very small, scalded 
together, and placed in the man- 
ger, in order that the fumes may 
be inhaled. Mr. Tapzin directs 
this internal fomentation to be at- 
tended to every fourth or fifth 
hour, and the following decoction 
to be immediately administered :— 
Let six ounces of pearl-barley, a 
similar quantity of split raisins and 
Turkey figs cut in slices, and two 
ounces of bruised stick liquorice, 
be boiled in a gallon of water, till 
the liquid be reduced to three 
quarts. It is then to be strained, 
and a pound of honey added, while 
it is hot; and, as soon as it is cold, 
a pint of distilled vinegar. Of this 
dlecoction he prescribes one pint to 
be. given, with the addition of an 
ounce of nitre, every fourth, fifth, 
or ‘sixth hour, according to the 
greater or less urgency of the 
symptoms. 

Should the disease progressively 
become more obstinate, and the 
animal be costive, a clyster ought 
to be given; consisting of two 
quarts of common gruel, six ounces 
-of coarse sugar, four ounces) of 
Glauber’s salt, two ounces of tinc- 
ture of jalap, and a quarter of a 
pint of olive-oil. This injection is 
to be repeated once in twenty-four 
hours, or oftener,if necessary. But, 
af the virulence of the disorder 
abate in consequence of these ap- 
plications, the subsequent treatment 
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may be similar to that stated in 
p. 82 of our second volume: be- 
side which, one of the following 
balls may be administered every 
morning, for a fortnight :—Take 
Castile soap, six ounces; gum am-= 
moniac, two ounces; anise seeds 
and cummin seeds, of each four 
ounces, in powder. These ingre- 
dients are to be incorporated with 
a sufficient quantity of honey to 
form a mass, which should be di- 
vided into twelve balls. — The 
horse's diet, during the progress of 
the disease, ought to consist of | 
warm mashes’ of scalded bran, 
sweetened with four ounces of ho- 
ney ; while his common drink may 
be thin gruel, in each draught of 
which two ounces of cream of tar- 
tar should be dissolved. These pre- 
parations, however, may be gradu- 
ally relinquished, as the animal re- 
covers; and the mode of treatment 
be varied as circumstances may re~ 
quire. 

LUNGWORT, or Pulmonaria, 
L. a genus of perennial plants, 
comprising six species, three of 
which are natives of Britain: the 
principal of these is the officinalis, 
Common Lungwort, Spotted Lung- 
wort, Cowslips of Jerusalem, or 
Broad-leaved Lungwort; growing 
in woods, and flowering in the 
months of April and May. This 
species is eaten by sheep and goats, 
but is not relished by cows, and 
totally refused by horses and hogs, 
It is cultivated in gardens, on ac- 
count of its leaves, which, in a 
fresh state, possess a slightly as- 
tringent and mucilaginous taste. 
They are recommended in tickling 
coughs, pulmonary consumption, 
&c. but are more useful as a culi- 
nary vegetable, and as salad, espe- 
cially in early spring. 

When burnt, the common lung- 
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wort affords a larger. proportion of 
ashes. than almost any other plant ; 
the produce, in general, amounting 
to one-seventh part of its weight. 
..LUPINE, or Lupinus, L. a ge- 
nus of exotic plants comprising 
nine species, most of which are 
cultivated in gardens, on account 
of their beautiful flowers: they are 
raised from seed, which.may be 
sown in ‘any open borders, where 
they thrive, and present a pleasing 
variety. 

The seeds of the Waire Lvu- 
rine (Lupinus albus) have a le- 
guminous, though disagreeably bit- 
ter taste, and are said to be vermi- 
fuge; both when taken internally, 
and applied externally. Some au- 
thors, however, suppose them to 
‘be of a poisonous nature; yet such 
seeds were. much, used by the 
Greeks as an article of food, and 
have been recommended by Ga- 
LEN as affording wholesome ali- 
ment.—In the Transactions of the 
Patriotic Scciety of Milan (vol. ii. 
p. 243, Ital. edit.) | there. is an ac- 
count of the manner in which this 
plant may, be converted into: cord- 
age..or ropes, and likewise into 
paper.—BECHSTEIN says, that its 
flowers. furnish, the’ bees . with 
abundance of honey. , 

LUTE, a composition of ceric 
viscid or tenacious matters, which 
~ beconies solid, when dry; and 
which, on being applied to the 
jun@ures. of : vessels, closes; ‘them 
$0 effectually, as to prevent the ad- 
mission or egress of air. | 

Though lute is. chiefly used by 
chemists, it also comprehends any 
species of cement, applied: to ves- 
Seis, OF farnaces, owhich .are | ex- 
posed to an ardent heat. It is va- 
-riously prepared of rye-flour and 
water; quick-lime and the whites 


-of eggs; iron filings, brick-dust, 
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and linseed-oil ; potters” éarth, -ri- 
ver-sand,) horse-dung, | pulverized: 
glass, or flocks of wool mixed with: 
salt-water, or bullocks’ blood. The 
best lute, however, and which. is: 
most easily procured in London, is 
Windsor-loam : it. should be mo- 
derately stiff, so that, when moist=: 
ened with water, it may be pressed 
into the side, or crevices, of the 
furnace, &c. As soon as the clay 
begins to dry, it must be beaten 
closely down to the sides, andthe 
fissures repeatedly filled up, till, the 
whole be perfe€tly closed. 

The ‘late Dr. Brack recom- 
mended a simple mixture of: sand 
and clay, as preferable to any other 
composition, | ‘The proportions for 
resisting the violence of | fire are, 
four parts of sand to one of: clay 3 : 


but, if the lute be intended for — | 


lining or coating furnaces, he» di- 
rects six parts of sand to be taken 
to one of clay, in order that the 
contraction of the latter may. be.ef- . 
fectually prevented. This come | 
pound is to be applied in a manner 
similar to that above stated, but it 
must be allowed to dry for a con- 
siderable time ; after which.a firé 
may be kindled, and» the’ furnace 


gradually heated for one or two — 


days. The heat should then: be 
raised to the highest degree. of ‘in+ 
tensity, by which the ‘luting will 
acquire the: hardness of free-stone, 
and afterwards beas durable asany — 
‘other part of the furnace. » 94 of 
LUXATION, signifies the dislo- 
cation of any bone out of its natus 
ral articulation, so as to impede or 
destroy its: proper motion.. The 
general symptoms of this complaint © 
are, inability to move the: injured 
limb.; pain; tension ; and .defor- 
mity of the part affeéted <. it is'also 
frequently attended with: infl 
‘mation’and fever, 26) 2n00h 4 
n 
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oIn the treatment of simple luxa-" 
Winria, if the contiguous skin and» 


muscles be mach inflamed, leeches 


ought first to be applied, andthe. 
dislocated limb kept in the most! 
easy posture, before the reduction. 
ofthe bone can be attempted ; be-- 
causey the stretching of a limb, 
while the surrounding muscles are | 


in a state of inflammation, may 
prove highly injurious: the upper 
part should likewise be held steady, 
while the surgeon is’ replacing the 
bone. And, as the contra“ile 
power of the muscles frequently 


resists every mechanicaleffort, they’ 


ought to be previously relaxed by 
emollient poultices or fomentations, 
in consequence of which the bone 
may be easily replaced. 


After the operation, the limb _ 


must be kept in a relaxed state, 
and the bone supported with .a 
bandage, till the parts have reco- 
vered their proper energy ; but, 
where any visible inflammation re- 
rhains, it will again be requisite to 
apply leeches. 


If. dislocation. be accompanied 


with a fracture near the joint, such 
injury must. be allowed to heal 
previously to reducing the bone. 
Where, however, any tumor or 
collection ,of matter near the joint 
is the cause-of duwation, this affec- 
tion may be considered as incura- 
ble ;»bnt, if it proceed: from too 
great relaxation of the ligaments 
or tendons of the joint, the com- 
plaint has frequently, though gra- 
dually, been removed by support- 
ing the limb with 4 proper band- 
age; by the use of the cold) bath, 
and, by’ eleGtricity...During the 
whole period, between ithe setting; 
and healing of. a Juxated bone, the 
patient) must preserve. the disor- 
_ dered part ina state.of rest; sub- 
sist on inild put putritious alynent; 
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and carefully avoid. thé influence of 
the depressing passions. » 
~LOXURY denotes voluptuouis-: 
ness, or an extravagant indulgence’ 
in whatever pleases. the senses, such’ 
as the articles of food, ii and 
equipage. © - 9 = 3 
The utility or detriment of Taine 
toa State, is a subject on. which. 
great difference of opinion prevails 
among political writers. © Nor is it 
easily decided, whether this’ pre~: 
dominant feature in mankind may 
with more propriety be called the 
offspring of vice or folly ; but luxury’ 
doubtless increases in proportion to: 


‘the influx of:trade ; and, though it' 


may by'prescription be justifiable 
at court, in public officers, or on 
particular occasions, yet in private 
individuals it will ever remain an 
objet of just reproach. For, by 
increasing the expences of a family, 
it presents an insuperable bar to 
matrimonia] establishments, and 
thus contributes to the depopulation 
ofacountry, Farther, it impairs 
the health and ruins the constitution 
of its votaries; and, asthe opulent 
leave their rural seats,,.in order to 
reside in cities, such changes at- 
tended with many bad consequenees 
to themselves, as well as to.their 
numerous domestics, » Thus, the 
country is in a manner deserted; 
and thence. we may account for the 
long train of evils arising from the 
indolence: and libertinism of a citys 
lifes: (cay : 

One.of the most pernicious con- 
sequences resulting from the rapid 
progress of luxury, is the high price 
of provisions, Which is,in a great 
measure, occasioned by the keeping 
of useless servants, as; well as ot 
unnecessary, horses,:: these partly 
consume, and partly, waste, such a 


‘portion of food as might be moré 


beneficially employed..in the sup-+ 
port . 
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port of the industrious poor.—Last- 
ly, though luxury: be the attendant 
on wealth; though it encourage 


arts, manufaQures, agriculture, and: 


commerce; and, when its preva-, 
lence does not corrupt the morals 
of a people, becomes a_ national 
benefit, by diffusing riches among 
all ranks, and enabling the poor to 
to pay the most exorbitant prices 
af provisions ; yet we presume to 
say, that the greatest benefit would 
result from the observance of sump- 
éuary déws, which should limit the 
expences of individuals from ex~- 
eveding a certain point; because 
that money, which is at present 
spent in the purchase of articles not 
strictly necessary to domestic life, 
might thus be diverted into its pro- 
ver channel, and be more gene- 
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rally ‘citculated throughout the 
country, 
Lyme-crass. See Limz-crass. 
LYMPH, a tasteless transparent 

liquid, that is absorbed from the 

surface; the cellular texture; as 
well as the viscera and their cavi- 

ties throughout the animal body: 

it is conveyed into the thoracic du&, 

or canal of the breast, by means of 
certain vessels, thence called lym- 

phatics, or lympheduéts.—The use 

of this organization is to return to 

the thoracic duct the superfluous 

nourishing fluid; the vapours of 
vascular cavities, and likewise all 

substances that are applied to the 
skin; from which circumstance 
some physiologists have conjectured 

the lymph tobe the immediate mat 

ter of nutrition. 
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MACE, the inner coat of the 
Nurmea, is a thin un€tuous mem- 
brane, of a yellowish colour, which 
it acquires by being dried in the 
sun. It is imported from India in 
flakes, about an inch in length, 
which present a variety of ramifi- 
cations. 

Mace emits a very fragrant, 
agreeable odour, and has a plea- 
sant, though acrid and oleaginous 
taste. It is reputed to be an ex- 
cellent carminative, and stomachic, 
possessing alk the virtues of the 
nutmeg, but with Jess astringency. 
Its) oi), whether distilled or ex- 
pressed, is equally efhicacious ; and, 
when taken« internally in doses of 
from one*to frve drops, frequently 
affords relief in colics. Externally, 
itis of great utility, if rubbed on 
paralytic limbs ; it also promotes 


digestion, and often prevents vo« 
miting and hiccoughs, on being ap- 
plied to the region of the stomach, 

Mace pays on importation a duty 
of 4s, 44d. per Ib. besides 41d. per 
Ib. convoy-duty ; and a drawback 
of 3s, 8d. is allowed on exporta- 
tion; but, if brought from the Bri- 
tish plantations in America, it is 
free from the charge of convoy. 

Map Doe. See Bits of a Mad 
Dog. | 

MADDER, or Rubia, L. a ge- 
nus of plants, comprising nine 
species, one of which is a native 
of Britain, viz, the &. tinétorum, 
Wild, or Common Dyers’-Madder. 
It is perennial, and flowers in the 
months of June and July. 

The most proper soil for the 
cultivation of Madder, in this coun- 
try, is a sett sandy loam, that has 

been 
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‘been ina state of tillage for several 
years, and which is at Jeast 24 or 
3 feet deep, being perfectly clear 
from all weeds. It is necessary to 
plough the land thoroughly, before 
the commencement of winter, dur- 


ing which it should be laid in: 


ridges, in order to mellow; and 
‘early in the’ ensuing spring, this 
valuable plant is propagated from 
slips, carefully taken from the old 
roots: these slips ought, according 
‘to the late celebrated Miter, to 
‘be set by the dibble, in rows at 
the distance of two or three feet 
from each other; though, in the 
opinion of Brcusrein, they 
‘should be planted only six inches 
asunder. And, as madder requires 
‘constant moisture, without hich 
‘the young roots would shrivel and 
decay, it will be useful, before 
they are committed to the ground, 
-to immerse them in a fiuid paste 
made of the best garden mould and 
soft water. Besides, this trans- 
‘plantation should be undertaken 
“only in rainy weather, or when 
-there. is reason to suppose that 
» showers will speedily follow. 
During the first summer, it will 
be sufficient to scuffle the plants 
with the Duéch hoe, as soon as the 
weeds appear: in the succeeding 
‘autumn, when the stalks or hauls 
begin to decay, they must be raked 
off. the ground, and the interme- 
_ @iate spaces carefully dug with a 
«spade, or turned up with a hoe- 
plough, the soil being laid over the 
reots or heads of the plants in a 
roundish: ridge. In the ensuing 
summer, the same management 
-must be. repeated ;' but, before the 
» ground between the plants is hoed, 
the haulm must: be laid over the 
- next intermediate space for two er 


three weeks, .at the expiration of . 


syhich it should ke. turned back 
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again on those intervals which 
have been hoed; care being taken 
to scuffie the soil, so that all weeds 
may be eradicated, In the follow- 
ing autumn, the haulm must be 
cleared, and the mould thrown up 
in ridges, similar to those of the 
first year. 

Early in the third spring, before 
the young sprouts appear, the 
ground should be well raked; and, 
as soon as they are ready to be re- 
moved, they must be carefully 
taken off, at a distance from the 
crown of the parent plant. The 
culture of madder, during this sum~- 
mer, varies little from that of the 
two preceding, the plant only being 
earthed up somewhat higher; as 
it has now acquired more strength. 


As soon as the haulm begins to 


decay in autumn, the roots must 
be taken up, carefully dried under 
an airy shed; whence they should 
be conveyed as speedily as possible 
to a kiln; and managed in a man- 
ner similar to that followed with 
malt or hops; because the beauty 
of the colour greatly depends on 
the expedition with which it is pre- 
pared, From the kiln, the mad- 
der is conveyed to the pounding-_ 
house, where it is-pulverized ; in 
which state it is fit for use, 

Madder is employed in consi- 
derable quantities for dyeing a fine 
red colour, and likewise as a first 
tint for several other shades :-—if 
wool be previously boiled in a so- 
lution of alum and tartar, and then 
immersed in a hot deco¢tion of tar- 
tar only with this drug, it will ac- 
quire a very durable, though not 
beautiful red tinge. 

M. Maneraatr obtained from 


madder a permanent dake of a fine 


red colour, which is applicable to 
every purpose .of painting, © He 
directs. two. ounces of the purest 
alana 
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alura to be dissolved: im three quarts 
of distilled water previously boiled 
in a clean glazed vessel, which. is 
to be setioverithe fire. As soon as 
the solution! begins to simmer, it 
ought:to be withdrawn, and two 
ounces of the .best Dutch madder 
added ; after which the mixture is 
to be boiled: onée or twice, removed 
from the fire, and filtred through 
clean white paper. The liquor, 
thus strained, is: now suffered to 
subside fora night; when the clear 
fluid must ‘be: poured into the 
glazed. pot, heated over the. fire, 
and a. strained, solution of salt .of 
tartar gradually introduced, till the 
madd:r, be wholly precipitated. 
This mixture is:next to be filtered, 
and boiling distilled water. poured 
on the red» powder, till the: fluid 
no longer acquires.a. saline taste. 
‘LD now remains only to: dry: the 
lake, which will.,be:of a-deep red 
edlour;; but, if two parts of mad- 
der be: used itoronerof alum; the 
shade: willbe still: deeper; and, if 
vone part of :thevlatter varticle ‘be 
sadded to four of the former, it 
will producer a beautiful rose+co- 
lour.—See also Rep. 

«The root of: the, Commor ‘or 
Wild: Madder, isan excellent de- 
tergent and: aperient 5. on which 
account it has been highly recom- 
mended in wisceral: obstruGions, 
-particularlyof the uterus 5 in coa- 
-galations..of sche .blood; .induced 
either: by:fdllsiorubruisesy inthe 
beginningyofedropsical complaints ; 
and especially, in the rickets.—It 
~may be piven pulverized, in doses 
from. S040 15! grains to children, 
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‘Madder,” 8c. 
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effects oni the bones of animals, if 
eaten among other food. “ 
Madder-roots: pay, on importas 
tion a duty of 5s..2¢d. per cwt 
and are subject to a convoy-duty of 
2s. 3d. per ewt. The same duty 
is paid for the drag imported ina 
manufaétured states 9) i 
‘This: root forms an important 
article for dyeing ; and, in order to 
encourage its cultivation, the 31st 
Geo. Il. c. 35, subjects. persons 
convicted of stealing or destroying 
madder-roots, to make satisfaction 
for damages, at the discretion. of 
the magistrate, for the first oftences 
or, in case. of non-payment, , the 
convict is liable to be committed to 
the house of correction for one 


month, or to be whipped ;. for the 


second trespass, such offender is to 
be contined in the house of cor-. 
rection for three months; provided 
the prosecution » be) commenced 
within thirty days.— Those who 
wish to. acquire a more intimate 
knowledge of the culture, | &c. of 


‘this: -profitable drug, will be grati- 


fied by the perusal of Mr. Min- 
Ler’s ‘ Method of cultivating 
(4to. 1758,.2s, 6d.) 
in which the subject» is clearly 


‘treated, and illustrated with plates. 


Manpwsp. See Cow-PaRSNIP. 
MADNESS, or Mania,. one of 


‘the most distressing. affliCtions 


-which humbles human nature. 


It 


vis usually divided. into imo kinds, 


- melancholy, and raving 


but as. 


othey are so nearly witht to, and 
wfnequently valternate, with. each 
-other, we shall treat of both in one 


and from half:te'a whole dram, - 


three) or:;) four «times a fday, to 
vadults., ) When taken internally, it 
‘possesses, the remarkable. property 
of tinging: ‘the urine with adeep 
‘xed colour; and produces similar 
Ai 
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connected view. 
The distinguishing. deccilaan of 


trundle patients, is a gloomy: 


and. deje&ted.. countenance, » for 
which no real cause can be assign= 
ed. They are seized with fear.and 
trembling, so.that it is difficult:to 
raise. 
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Saise their aninial spirits. The vio 


lence of the disease depends on the’ 
different subjects that prey upon 
the mind, which’ is extremely va-" 
riable }: inquiring’ after the most® 
trivial matters: the habit is cos~' 
tive, the face’pale,. ‘the pulse stall’ 
and* weak, while ithe stomach is" 
distended with flatulency; and the 
appetite is uncommonly voracious. 

With respe& to those ‘strictly de- 
nominated maniacs, their condition’ 
may be ascertained by their bold 
and resolute ‘aspect, while’ their! 
eyes are suffused with blood}! by 
the tremulous motion’ of the eyé-' 


lids ; 3 an unaccountable aversion to’ 


particular persons or things; acute-' 
ness in heating; and by their al-? 
most corititital wakefulness. Those 
hapless individvals who have be-' 
come raving mad) in consequence’ 
of ‘fear, generally ‘continue under 
the influence of that passion — 
Such are the more striking symp- 
toms, which vary towards the de- 
cline of the disorder ; the victims 
of which are dull and stupid; 
sorrowful, melancholy, ‘and sensi- 
ble of their mental derangement. 

- Causes :—These are various, and 
often complicated, but may “be 
aptly divided into two classes, 
namely, mental and corporeal. To 
the former belong love, fear, ter- 
ror, pride; hope, joy; too ardent 
enthusiasm for liberty, or other pas- 
sion that absorbs every faculty of 
the-mind ;“'too intense or too long 
continued meditation upon’ any 
person or subject; an ill-founded 
dread of the divine vengeance, oc- 
casioned by superstition, or false 
principles of religion, &c. Among 
the corporeal causes are blows, 


_ wounds, ulcers, bruises, or water 


in the head; congestions of blood 
in the brain; phrensy, or inflam- 


snation of that part, fromwhateyer 
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accident; too sedentary a'life ; the’ 
taking of poisons possessed of haw 
cotic: powers; ‘suppression’ of the’ 
ptoper or natural evacuations, ‘of? 
cutaneous or other disorders ;. sem» 
sual excesses 3) schirrows’ or glans? 
dular obstructions of the’ mesens' 
tery &ce.—Madness is 'in certain! 
families hereditary ; ‘and a slight" 
degree of itis sometimes: percep.’ 
tible after the small- -pox, interniil-’ 
tent, nervous, or Other fevers. 

oh: Peouliarities 7 Uncommon: 
strength of limbs’; ‘alrhost total’int 
setisibility not only to ‘cold, ‘but! 
likewise to stripes, however ses 
vere; and an inability. to support 
the exhalations of aromatic sub- 
stances.’ As the disease ts periodi- 
cal, the patient /is pcceatonaeidel ai- 
fected during certain: changes” of 
the'moon, and inthe spring. Far- 
ther, ‘maniacs'are: not Jiable to "be 
attacked by ‘any. of ‘the. prevailing 


epidemics ; on the” contrary, they . 


are frequently curediof their former 
complaints; ‘or the progress of cuch 
disorders is at -least'isuspended, 
during the continuanee of their ing 
sanity.” Bk eM a 
» Cure :—If madness be the conse- 
quence’ of any other malady, its 
removal should be attempted by 
nourishing diet; clear air; gentle, 
CXEICISE, Bea the itioblerave use of 
wine. - But, where: this disease ig 
hekeditary, or has gradually | in 
it from the’ patient's infancy, 
it. becomes" incurable’: a similar 
fate generally awaits those persons, 
phate! violent*attacks, from what: 
ever cause they may originate; 
have resisted every effort of art; 
5 ea space of twelve months: 
‘In the earlier stages: of madness} 
blood-letting, either inthe arm or 
jugular vein, according to thé 
stréngth of the patient, has’ beet: 
found eminently serviceable ;: but; 


# 
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if he be weak, or much exhaust- 
ed, leeches may with advantage 
be applied to the temples. Consi- 
derable benefit has likewise been 
derived from emetics, such as ipe- 
cacuanha for more weakly consti- 
tutions, and antimonial wine, or 
tartarized antimony, for the more 
robust. The hot-bath ; partial or 
total immersion in cold water, un- 


expectedly; purgatives ; diuretics ; » 


and vitriolated tartar, have all been 
found occasionally useful in the 
progress of this disorder. Cam- 
phor has also been highly recom- 
mended ; but it does not appear to 
be very efficacious. According to 


Dr. Locxsr, distilled vinegar has |, 


been successfully given to maniacal 
patients, whom it throws into pro- 
fuse perspiration ; and he observ- 
ed, that they more speedily reco- 
vered, when the sweating was ex- 
cessive, and of long continuance. 
Formerly, the deplorable victims 
werechained, and scourged, lest they 
should injure themselves and others : 
—a more humane treatment now 
prevails, and we trust that the s¢radt 
waistcoat will always render such 
harsh conduct unnecessary, as it an- 
swers every purpose of restraining 
them from mischief. It will, how- 
ever, beadvisable uniformly tomain- 
tain an ascendancy over-the patient, 
by acommanding deportment ; as he 
will thus be impressed with a due 
sense of subordination, and submit 
to whatever regulations may be 
adopted for his safety, or restora- 
tion, Independently of this coer- 
cive treatment, attempts have been 
made to mitigate the violence of the 
disorder, by the liberal use of narco- 
tics, especially of opium, which 
others have forbidden, as tending 
to increase the derangement. In- 
stances, however, have occurred, 


in which large doses of that drug 
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have effe@ted a cure, ‘when admf+ 
nistered both externally. and inter-i 
nally; either alone, or combined, 
with camphor and nitre.—Profes-: 
sor HuFELAND observes, that tick- 
ling the nostrils with a feather dip-) 
ped in laudanum, has afforded great: 
relief during a fit of furious mad-, 
ness.—A pillow stuffed with fresh, 
hops has also, in many instances,. 
composed the patient, and induced” 
a salutary sleep. | : 
‘The diet of persons labouring, 
under this dreadful malady, ought 
to be uniformly light and. thin ;, 
their meals should be moderate, 
and consist for the most part of 
nutritive vegetable food, especially, 
during a course of physic. Their 
hours of employment must be re-, 
gular, and their amusements adapt-i 
ed to their natural disposition : lastly,, . 
when the disease appears to be sub-, 
dued, it will be requisite that the. 
patient drink the chalybeate waters; 
and resort to the cold bath; as botl» 
remedies are eminently calculated. 
to strengthen his whole frame, and 
to secure him against a relapse.» 
MAGGOT, the common name 
of the fly-worm generated in flesh, 
from the egg of the large blue flesh- 
fly, known under the name of b/ue- 
bottle. Its body is white andfleshy, 
destitute of legs or feet, and com- 
posed of a number of rings, similax 
to those of caterpillars; and the ° 
insect is capable of assuming vari- 
ous figures, being at times more or 
less extended in length, and conse- 
quently of a greater or smaller size, 
according to its different contrac- 
tion. 2 ; : 
Although we are not acquainted 
with any remedy,by which meat. or 
cheese infested with maggots may 
be recovered, and rendered fit for 
use, yet we shall suggest a simple 
expedient for prevenung the ge- 
Actas 
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Nieration of such yermin.—In hot 
climates, where the flesh of ani- 
mals undergoes putrefaction within 


a few hours, it will be advisable to . 


cover the meat with the leaves of 
the Swallow-wort (Stapelia va- 
riegata and hirsuta), natives of 
Africa; or with those of the Fetid 
Goose-foot or Orache (Chenopo- 
dium olidum), either of which pos- 


sess a very fetid smell, that at- 


tracts the oviparous flies to deposit 
their,eggs on these leaves, mistak- 
ing them for putrid flesh; but, as 


the young brood cannot subsist on. 


vegetable food, they speedily pe- 
rish.— Funke remarks, that a cou- 
ple of flies, according to a proba- 
ble computation, may produce in 
one year, two millions of descen- 
dants. 


MAGISTERY, a name given to. 


almost every precipitate obtained 
by solution, as opposed to cal, 
which is procured wholly by calci- 
nation : it is chiefly employed to 


denote such precipitates as are used 


in medicine; for instance, the 
magistery of bismuth, coral, crabs- 
eyes, &c. . 

Magistery of Bismuth is a fine 
powder, prepared by dissolving 
bismuth in nitrous acid, and pour- 
ing on it a large quantity of pure 
water, which precipitates the ma- 
gistery to the bottom of the vessel. 
It is chiefly emploved as a cosme- 
tic by the gay and giddy, on ac- 
count of the superior beauty and 
dazzling whiteness. which it im- 

arts ; but it 1s very pernicious to 
dokedet and eventually injures the 
skin.—See Bismuru. 

Magistery of Coral, crabs-eyes, 
pearl, shells, chalk, and other ab- 
sorbent matters, is prepared by 
dissolving any of these substances 
inthe nitrous acid; when they 
must be precipitated by fixed al. 


‘ 
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kah, and repeatedly washed in, 
pure water, till the latter is per 
fectly tasteless. j 

Magistery of Lead is the calx of 
that metal, dissolved in aqua-fortis,, 
aud precipitated with filtred salt- 
water, by which means the powder. 
acquires a beautiful white colour, 
It is softened by .repeated ablu- 
tions, and then mixed with poma- 
tums for improving the skin and 
complexion of the tace.—Like all 
other preparations of lead, this ma- 
gistery is a slow poison, and. will 
therefore never be used by those 
who have the least regard for their 
health. 

MAGNESIA, or Magnesia al- 
la, akind of absorbent earth, first 
discovered in» the commencement 
of the 18th century. When pure, 
it is extremely white, loose, and 
light, being infusible, asit resists the 
heat of the most powerful burning 
lens. This earth, however, easily 
melts with borax ; and is divested 
of its fixed air by calcination: in 
this state, it is less soluble than be- 
fore, and does not effervesce with 
acids, but it may be safely taken 
internally. . 

Native magnesia is not found in 
quantities sufficiently largeand pure 
for general use. It is therefore pre- 
pared by dissolving separately equal 
portions of Epsom salt and pearl- 
ashes, in double their quantity of 
warm water, when the sediment is 
to be strained; the two liquids are 
now to bemixed; adding eighttimes - 
their proportion of warm water. 
The whoie is suffered to boil a few 
minutes, being carefully stirred 
with a wooden spatula, to. preyent 
the powder from adhering to the 
bottom of the vessel. Now, the li- 
quid is to stand at rest, till the beat 
be somewhat diminished, when. it 
should be filtered through a cloth, 

sk on: 
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on which the magnesia will remain ‘ 
lastly, itis to be washed till it be 
totally divested of its saline taste. 
White magnesia is of consider- 
able service for preventing or re- 
moving many disorders of children, 
especially of ‘such as are troubled 
with a redundance of acid in the 
first passages; for which purpose it 
is preferable to the calcareous ab- 
sorbents. -Bat even magnesia is 
frequently misapplied, and ought 
never to be given to infants dis- 
posed to flatulency, or where no 
symptoms of acidity can be disco- 
vered; as-it is otherwise apt to 


lodge in the bowels, and produce © 


obstinate’ costiveness; being in it- 
self an inadtive ‘earth, unless com- 
bined with acids. Hence it is of- 
ten, and very properly, conjoined 
with rhubarb; so that children 
above one year old may take from 
five’ to ten grains of the former, 
and from one to two grains of the 
latter 3) while” adults generally re- 
quire one or two scruples of mag- 
nesia,'and’ from five to ten graitis 
of rHubary for a moderate dose. — 
See also HEART-BURN. “4 

MAGNET, or Tio acelin a 
kind of ‘ferruginous stone, which 
in weight and colour resembles iron 
ore, though it is somewhat harder 
and more ponderous. It is occa- 
sionally discovered in iron mines, 
being sometimes in large masses of 
different forms and sizes, that are 
partly magnetic, and partly metal- 
lic. Its colour varies according to 
the country whence it is obtained; 
the best magnets, which are im- 
ported from China and Bengal, are 
of a-deep’ blood- colour; those of 
Arabia are reddish; those of Mace- 
donia, blackish; wd such as are 
found in Germany, Hungary, Eng- 
land, and other ‘parts’ of Burope, 
have the appearance of tnwretght 
iron, 


.when hammered, 


it is frequently armed, 
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The distinguishing properties oF 
the magnet are, 1. Its attra@iorw 
of iron, as well ‘as every’ matter 
containing ferruginous particles 3° 
and - 2. Its inclination to the poles. 
Hence it is of essential service in 
navigation, and is employed in 
constructing the mariners’ needles, 
both horizontal’ and inclinatory.— 
As this subje&t, however, is but 
distantly connected with our plan, 
we shall merely state the most sim- 
ple method of making artificial 
magnets, which possess “the virtues 
of the genuine loadstone, .and have 
been found very useful in extract- 
ing particles of iron from the” eye, 
and other delicate parts of the hu- 
man frame.—CavaLto direéts the 
scales, which fall from red-lrot iron, 
to be reduced 
into a fine powder, and mixed 
with drying linseed-oil, so as to 


_make a stiff paste; when it may be 


moulded into any form required: 
This mixture is to be put in a warm 
place for some weeks, till it become’ 
perfeaily dry, and hard; after which 
it may be rendered powerfully mag- 
netic by the mechanical application 
of the magnet. ‘But this friction of 
the two metals should be performed 
ina direct horizontal line trom nortlr 
to south ; by which simple process, 
if continued for a sufficient length 
of time, even two flat pieces. “of 
iron or steel may be easily imbued’ 
with the magnetic fluid, so as to 
evince, in'’a. considerable degree, 
the properties of the genuine load- 
stone, without having been touched 
by the latter. 

In order to increase the attrac 
tive power of the native magnet, 
that is, 
and provided with 


cased, capt, 


- thin iron plates or bars, after its 


poles have been polished and pro~ 
perly regulated. ‘Thus, it will sup 


port a weight 20, 40, nay 100 


times 
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fimes greater than it could bear in 
its natural state; and, by loading 
it with ponderous bodies, its force, 
instead of being diminished, is con- 
siderably improved. On the con- 
trary, by charging a loadstone with 
an inadequate weight; exposing it 
to heat, rust and lightning; by 
keeping it in an improper direction 
to the poles, or frequently drop- 
ping it on the floor, its virtues will 
soon be diminished. 
MAGNETISM, Anima, a 
sympathy which was lately believed 
to subsist between the magnet and 
the human body ; and, in conse- 
quence of which, the former was 
supposed to be capable of curing 
almost every disease. | 
This fanciful system was. origi- 
‘nally invented by Father Heat, of 


Vienna, though first brought into’ 


general notice, in 1776, by M. 
MessMsER, who realized a prince- 
Jy fortune in France, by imposing 
his doCtrines on the fanatical and 
credulous: his pretended myste- 
ries were at length completely de- 
veloped by a committee of learned 
and ingenious men, who were ap-. 
pointed to investigate his preten- 
sions. Although this successful 
juggler refused to explain the prin- 
ciples of his art, yet from the ac- 
count of one of his most eminent 
pupils, it appears, 1. That animal 
magnetism is an universal fluid, 
pervading the whole creation, and 
forming.a medium of mutual in- 
fluence between the planets ; and 
also between the earth and animal 
bedies.: 2. It is the most subtle 
fluid in nature, being capable of 
flux dnd reflux; and of receiving, 
propagating, and continuing all 
kinds of motion. 3. That the ani- 


mal-body is subje& to the influence © 


_ of this finid bymeans of the nerves, 


“which are immediately affected by 


NO. X.—-VOL, Lil, 
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it. 4. It operates at a distance, 
without the intervention of any 
person. 5. That, notwithstanding 
its universality, there are certaim 
animal bodies, which are not equal- 
ly susceptible of this fluid, and the 
presence of which even destroys 
the effe&ts of animal magnetism. 
Lastly, it cures all nervous disor- 
ders immediately, and others me- 
diately : in short, its virtues extend 
to the universal cure and. preservaa 
tion of mankind! 

Such are some of the principles 
of this wild and incoherent system, 
the fallacy of which has been soe 
clearly pointed out, that we should 
have consigned it to oblivion, had 
not a similar farce been lately ob- 
truded, and is still operating, on 
the biassed part of the public. We 
allude to certain metallic, or even 
wooden, points, which professedly 
charm ail pain from the bodies of 
animals, in whatever part it may 
be situated.—How is it possible 
to believe such- absurdities, even 
though apparently corroborated by 
the testimonies of titled and unti-~ 
tled fanatics ? 

Macniryine Grass. See Mt 
CROSCOPE. 

MAGPYE, or Corvus pica, L. 
a crafty, and. well-known British 
bird, which is about 18 inches in 
length, and weighs from eight to 
nine ounces, It has a black bill, 
wings, and tail; but the latter-are 
variegated with white, green, pura 


ple, and blue of different shades, 


Magpies construét their nests 
with art, making a thorny cover, 
and leaving a hole at the side for 
admittance: the female deposits 
six or seven pale greenish eggs, 
thickly spotted with black. Simi- 


lar to the crow, this bird feeds ine _ 


discriminately on both animal and 
vegetable substanees ; and, like the 
L FAVED, 
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taven, it steals shining objects, 
such as buttons, knives, coins, and 
precious stones; which it carefully 
conceals in its nest.—Magpies not 
only destroy young ducks and 
chickens, but suck and empty the 
€ggs ina hen’s nest. When rear- 
ed from nestlings, they become 
exceedingly familiar, and learn to 
talk many sentences, as well as to 
imitate every noise within hear- 
ing.—For the best method of tak- 
ing them, we refer to the article 
Crow. 

MAHOGANY, or Swietenia, L. 
an exotic tree growing wild in South 
America, and likewise inthe islands 
of Cuba, Jamaica, Hispaniola, and 
in those of Bahama. It was for- 
anerly very common in Jamaica ; 
whence it was first imported to 
London in the year 1724; since 
which period it has been very ge- 


herally employed for household fur- » 


niture., Lately, however, it has be- 
a<ome more scarce and expensive ; 
‘pecause the low-Jands in that island 
have been gradually thinned of those 
valuable trees which could be readi- 
jy carried to market, or transported 
‘on ship-board, 

The mahogany tree grows very 
tall and straight, frequently among 
bare rocks, and attains a size of 
four feet in diameter: its wood is 
hard, admits of a fine polish, and 
is excellently calculated for chairs, 
tables, desks, and similar articles. 

-It also affords strong and durable 
timber, and is usefully employed in 
the West Indies for beams, joists, 
planks, boards, and shingles. Ships 
“built of this wood are said to be 
‘almost impermeable tocannon balls, 
- which lodge in the wood, or, if they 
_- pass through the planks, occasion 
*no splinters.—The fresh bark of 
this tree has often been used in me~ 


a w tent 
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dicine, as a substitute’for the Pertt4 
vian, and with equal success. | 
Many attempts have been made 
for painting or staining inferior 
woods, so as to resemble in grain 
and colour that of mahogany. As 
our own experiments have not af- 
forded us complete satisfaction, we 
shall communicate the following 
recipe, which is extracted from the 
Hanoverian Magazine (in German) 
for 1780 :—Take the planed boards 
of the elm or maple-tree ; moisten 
them first with diluted aqua-fortis, 
and when dry, varnish them with 4 
tincture made of two drams of dra=; 
gon’s-blood, one dram of alkanet+ 
root, and half a dram of aloes di 
gested in gight ounces of proof- 
spirit: by applying this liquor two 
or three times, with a.sponge, or 
soft painter’s brush, it is. said to 
produce the desired effe&,. 
MAIDEN-HAIRB,theCommon, 
Mittwastr, or SPLreeNwort, : 
dlsplenium Trichomanes, L. at in- 
digenous perennial plant, growing 
on old walls, rocks, and shady, stony 
places; flowering from May to 


-October.Its leaves have a muci- 


laginous, sweetish, sub-astringent 
taste, without any peculiar’ odour: 


-they are reputed to possess consi- 


derable efficacy, in disorders of the 
breast proceeding from viscid and 
acrid humours, when taken in the 
form of an infusion er decottion : 
hence they have been recommend- 
ed for promoting the expectoration — 
of tough phlegm, and removing ob- 
structions of the viscera, 9 5s 
MAIDEN-HAIR, the Great. 


-Goipen, or Gorpitocks, Poly- 


trichum commune, L. an indige~ — 
nous perennial plant, growing in 
woods and moors, in wet, boggy — 
places ; flowering in the months of 
4 stem. 


. May and June.—The branchless 
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ptert of this moss frequently attains 
the length of 18 inches ; and, being 
covered with many long and soft 
leaves, it may be advantageously 
employed forbesoms and brushes.— 
Linnzvs remarks, that the wan= 


‘dering Laplanders construct. their 


couches of this elastic vegetable ; 
and; according to STenier, the 
inhabitants of Kamtschatka employ 
these stalks as wicks in their lamps 
made of earthen ware. | 

| MAIZE, Guinea-wHeEart, or 
Inpran’'Corn, Zea Mays, L. a 
native of North America, where 
it is cultivated to a considerable 
extent, and forms an important 
article of food. : 

Maize is propagated by setting 


the seed in equi-distant, rows, from 


" two, three, to five feet asunder; 


dn America; itis planted from the 


‘beginning of March to the end of 


May, or the commencement of 
June; but the most proper season 
is towards the middle of April. 
For this purpose, the earth is open- 


ed with a hoe to the depth of three 


or four. inches, and in each hole 
are deposited four or: five grains, 
at a little distance from-each other. 

As soon as the*young plants ap- 
pear, the weeds are carefully era- 
dicated,» and the.earth gradually 
heaped :around them, till the ears 
appear; after which they are left 
till the harvest arrives. The ears 


are then gathered, and dried in an 


‘open situation ; for, if this corn be 
heaped together, it is apt to fer- 
Heat and putrefy, or to sprout and 
grow.—The best method of. pre- 
serving it is, to,thresh it out, as 
soon'as the harvest: is completed, 
to dry it perfectly in the sun, and 


deposit it in’cool, dry, and airy 


» situations, «1+ 


< 


: ‘This yaluable plant produces a 


) 
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mitch laroér number of ears; which 
abound with a greater proportion 
of wholesome, mealy matter, than 
any European grain; and, as In- 
dian corn prospers in low, swampy 
situations, where it tends to dry 
up the superfluous moisture, and 
to render the soil firm, we conceive 
it may be advantageously cultivated 
in the southern counties of Britain. 

- Maize is subservicntto-a variety 


of purposes : its-bulky stalks afford. 


an excellent winter-fodd for cattle ; 
provided they have not been cut 
in too dry a state. 
Indians parch the corn carefully 
over a fire, without burning it ; 
after which they pound it, sift the 
meal, and preserve the latter for 
their constant provision.. The more 
civilized colonists prepare excellent 


bread from Indian wheat, by knéad+ . 
“ing the flour into a stiff paste, either 


alone, or mixed with that of rye or 
wheat, which is fermented: with 
leaven or yeast, and then regularly 
baked. ‘They also’ convert the 
maize into a species of malt, from 
which, as well as from the bread. 
itself, they brew a wholesome ‘be= 
verage. . sid 
MALLOW, or Malva, L.agenug 
of plants consisting of 53.species,: 
four of which are natives of Bris 
tain: the pfincipal of the. latter is 
the sylvestris, Common Mallow; 
or Mauls; growing in hedges, foot« 
paths, and among rubbish ; flower= 
ing from June to August.—The 
leaves of the Common Mallow pos- 
sess a mucilaginous, sweetish taste, 
and were formerly often used in 
food, with a view to prevent cos- 
tiveness. At present, deco¢tions 
of this plant are sometimes pre- 
scribed in dysenteries, and urinary 
complaints; though it is chiefly 
employed in emollient cataplasms, 
Ju 2 | . clysters, 
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clysters, and fomentations.—The 
flowers are eagerly visited by bees, 
which obtain from them an abund- 
ant supply of honey. 

All the. species of mallow, both 
indigenous and exotic, are beanti- 
ful plants, well calculated for orna- 
menting gardens, and affording 
grateful food to cattle; as they 
may be easily propagated by seed. 
But there are three, viz. the Crispa, 
or Curled Mallow ; the Peruviana, 
or Peruvian Mallow; and the Mau- 
ritiana, or Mauritian Mallow ; 
which, when macerated like hemp, 
afford a thread: much superior for 
spinning, to that obtained from the 
latter vegetable; and the cloth 
made of the three species before 
mentioned, is said to be more 
beautiful than that manufactured 
of flax. From the curled mallow, 
which produces the strongest and 
Jongest fibres, excellent cordage 
and twine have been procured ; 
and M. pe Lise fabricated a new 
kind of paper from different species 
of the mallow, which not only 

- served for the purposes of writing 
and printing, but also appeared to 
be eminently useful for drawing, 
and for the hanging of apartments. 

Mattow the Marsh. See 
Marsu-Mattow. 

MALT, denotes barley prepared 
for brewing, so as to produce, by 

- fermentation, a potable’ liquor, 
known under the different names 
of Beer, Aug, and Portsr. 

The operation of malting is per- 
formed by steeping any quantity of 
good barley, newly threshed, in a 
leaden cistern containing river wa- 
ter, for the. space of three or four 

\ days, or till the fluid acquires a 
bright red colour : but'a more eli- 
gible method is that of changing 
the water every day, till the grain 
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is sufficiently macerated, so as to 
slp out of the husk, when coms 
pressed between the fingers. It is 
then removed from thecistern, and 
Jaid in heaps to drain for two or 
three hours, at the end of which it 
is stirred, and formed into a new 
heap. In this state, the grain is 
suffered to lie for more or less than 
forty hours, till the malt is properly 
come; during which interval, it 
will be necessary to examine the 
barley at the expiration of 15 or 16 
hours, because the grains generally 
begin to sprout about that time, 
Within an hour after the roots ap= 
pear, the heap must be carefully 
stirred, so that the whole may~ 
equally germinate. — 

The malt is now to bespread 
out, and repeatedly turned over, for 
the space of two or three days, if 
order that it may properly cool; im 
consequence of which process it 
becomes mellow, dissolves easily im 
brewing, and readily parts with the 
husk. To complete the process 6f 
malting, the barley is thrown up 
into a high heap, where, in the 
course of 30 hours, it becomes ag 
hot ‘as the hand can bear it, by 
which both its sweetness and mel- 
Jowness areimproved. Lastly, the 
malt is dried in a kiln, heated with 
coke, charcoal, or straw: the in+ 
tensity of the fire varies according 
to the colour required ; but, where. 
wood or other vegetable fuel is em 


_ployed, such materials ought tobe 


perfectly dry; as- otherwise the 
smoke arising from damp combts+ 
tibles would greatly injure the 
grain. % 

In order to determine the-quality 
of malt, a handful of it;should be 
thrown into cold ‘water, ‘where 
those grains that are imperfectly 


germinated, willswim with oneend — 


upwards . 
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upwards (Dr. Darwin supposes 
with the root end); and such as 
are properly malted, float on their 
side; whereas sound, ungerminat- 
ed barley, uniformly sinks in water. 
Another criterion of good malt is, 
its agreeable saccharine taste ; and, 
likewise, if the whole contents of 
the grain easily crumble. into 
powder, and dissolve in the mouth! 
In short, it ought to be pure, dry, 
and to emit a strong, though agree- 
able, odour. 
' Mr. Borpiey, an intelligent 
American farmer, advises his coun- 
trymen to buy malt, or exchange 
barley for malt, rather than to at- 
tempt the making of it; as the 
principal difficulty he found was 
in ascertaining the heats of the 
grain, while germinating. At 
length he succeeded, on attending 
to the dire€tions given in the 5th 
vol. of Miris’s Husbandry. This 
practical writer observes, that dur- 
ing the first ten days the heat of 
the malt on the floor should be he- 
tween 50 and 00 degrees of Fau- 
RENHEIT’S thermometer; in the 
next three or four days, it is to be 
increased from 60 to 65 and 67°; 
and during the last ten days of its 
dying there, to 80, 84, and 87°; 
which last will be the proper de- 
gree of heat, when the malt must 
be laid on the kiln. 

After the malt is properly ground 
ina mill, it is fit for Brewine; of 
which process» we have already 
given an account under that ar- 
ticle, 

Malt-dust, or the refuse that 
falls from malt in drying, affords 
an advantageous manure for wheat- 
Jand, especially if it be scattered as 
a top-dressing : The proper quan- 


tity of this dust is $0 bushels per . 
_ acre fox wheat,and about 6Opbushels 
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for barley: it is also eminently cal- 
culated for grass-lands; and, if 
applied in the latter proportion, it 
will produce a very considerable 
increase of the best seed. Such 
manure, however, is most benefi- 
cial to clay-soils, or stiff loams ; as, 
on gravelly land, and in dry sea- 
sons, it will be apt to burn the soil. 
But, if the succeeding weather be 
moist, it will be produétive of great 
benefit; for the first shower washes 
it into the earth, and thus secures 
the crop, which not only becomes 
finer and more abundant, but the 
soil is at the same time effeCtually 
cleared from the noxious weeds, 
that frequently vegetate, whencom- 
mon dung is employed. | 
As malt forms so essential an ar+ 
ticle of domestic consumption, and 
is not at all times within the reach 
of the poor, various recipes have 
been given for making beer with a 
smal] portion of, or wholly without, 
malt: some of these having already 
appeared in pp. 237-8, of our first 
volume, we now add the following 
method of brewing beer, as tending 
to diminish the consumption of, and 
thus in some measure to serve as a 
substitute for, that valuable grain. 
It consists simply in adding 28lbs. 


.of dry, well-tasted brown sugar, to 


half a load, or three Winchester: 
bushels, of malt. The latter is tobe 
brewed inthe usual manner with 
hops, after which the sugar is to be 
introduced, and the liquor stirred 
till the whole is dissolved. Thus, 
a wholesome beverage may be pro- 
cured at about three-fourths of the 
expence usually incurred by using 
malt and hops: only ; because a 
smaller proportion of the latter 
plant now answers the purpose, 
Among the different: patents that 
have been granted for inventions, 
L3 ex 
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or improvements,» relative to the 
preparation of beer, the follow- 

ing claim more’ particular notice ;- 
namely, Mr. Dearman’s, for his 
contrivance of mills for’ grinding: 
malt, in 1779;- Mr. Jones's, in 
1708, fora machine, calculated to 
mix malt, or other substances, more 
intimately with ‘fluids; and Mr. 
TICKLE’s, in 1801, for more effec- 
tually dissolving and extracting the 
virtues ‘of malt, hops, and other 
vegetable substances. As our limits 
will not permit us to detail these 
pretensions to ingenuity, we refer 
the reader to’the later volumes: of 
the Repertory of Arts and Manu- 
faétures—In the 15th volume of 
the same work, we meet with a 
communication from Mr. Josrrx 
CorpPiINGER, containing a descrip- 
tion and ‘plan’ ‘of a malt and 
corn-kiln of his invention. He 
observes, that it is particularly 
adapted to the use of farmers, who 
frequently lose considerable quan- 
tities of grain “during damp or wet 
seasons, for want of a ‘similar con- 
‘trivance. Its advantages are stated 
tovbe: 1. That: it. may be erected 
‘either in a loft or on the ground- 
Hloor, andvat one tenth part of the 
expence. 2. Any:kind of fuel may 
(be employed without detriment to 
‘the malt or corn dried init. 3.'The 
cheat will be mare. uniformly distri- 


‘puted, without: any.’ waste, as is | 


athe case with most of the common 
‘Kilns, Lastly, theshealth of the 
_yittendants, necessarily employed, 
“twill not be exposed’ to certain in- 
“jury, in consequence of their breath- 
ing, or sleeping in an unwholesome 
atmosphere ; ; as their béds will be 
placed in a shed ‘on the outside of 
the building, This circumstance, 
being of the: greatest importance, 
Geseryes serious attention; and we 
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trust that the contrivance here sug: 
gested, will be generally adopted. 
Consistently with our limits, how~ 
ever, we are obliged to refer the 
inquisitive reader to the volume 
last mentioned, where the whole 
process is amply described, and il- 
lustrated with an engraving. 

Several a¢ts of parliament have 
been passed, with a. view to pre- 
vent frauds in the making of malt, 
which is subject to a duty of six- 
pence per bushel ; and, by the 31 
Geo. III. c. 30, §. 15, every kind of 
malt is prohibited to be imported, 
on pain of forfeiting both the ves- 
sel and cargo, though it may be 
admitted into British ports provi- 
sionally, as His Majesty shall think 
proper. 

Maieruoiiaie See Sprrirs. 

MAN, the chief of the animated 
world,.is distinguished from all liv- 
ing creatures by his superior facul- 
ties; being possessed of refleGtion, 
thought, a power of invention, and 
an ability of carrying his concep- 
tions or designs into effect. Formed 
for society, he seldom lives in soli+ 
and as an emanation of. dis 
vine light appears to direét all the 
good actions of mankind, we excel 
every created being, while we en- 
joy the exclusive faculty of commu- - 


nicating our ideas, by apreCe as well 


as by letters. 
Men are. divided into classes, 


chiefly by their colour, that varies 


according to the situation of the 


country in which they reside.—See 


CompLexion.—Their bodies are 
erect; and seldom exceed six feet 
in height ; they are almost naked, 


-excepting.a few hairs; and, though 


Nature has refused a general cover- 
ing of the:skin, man still remains 


her master-piece.; as, conformably 


.to Sacred History, he is the last 
. work 
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‘work that proceeded from the hands 


ef the Creator. The form of his 
body; the powers of his mind, 


supported by that innate spirit | 


which governs (or at least ought to 
guide) his actions, and to which 
the faint appellation of Reason has 
been given; together with his dis« 
cernment of good and evil ;—all 
evince his superiority over the 
whole animal kingdom. 

With all these advantages, ta 
ever, mankind labour under innu- 
merable wants, which the: present 
work is designed to supply; name- 
ly, as far as respects domestic and 
rural affairs, as well as other sub- 
jects more’ or less connected with 
animal economy.—To describe the 
various parts of the human frame, 
is the province of anatomists ; and, 
as it would be foreign to our plan 
to discuss the social, moral, religi- 
ous, and political relations of man, 


we trust’ the present brief sketch 


will suffice. Let it, however, be 
observed, that the generality of 
mankind have no reason to com- 
plain of the shortness of their ex- 
istence; for, as they receive, at their 
birth, the germ of a long life, it 
must be attributed partly to their 
own neglect, partly to the concur- 
rence of accidental and extraneous 
causes, which they cannot prevent 


or foresee, that they do not attain 


such an age as their natural consti- 
tutions may seem to promise. Hence 
we ought to be very circumspect 
in our family connections, and 
modes of living; because, it sis 
either from a blind choice in the 
former, or an imprudent conduét 
in the latter respect, that so many 
are the victims of hereditary disease. 
-—See Lirs, and Lonceviry. . 

MANDRAKEH, or Atropa man- 
drag hs I,, an exotic plant, grow- 


‘brown cast, 
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ing in’ Spain, Portugal, Italy, ‘and 
the Levant: it is propagated by: 
seeds, and treated in a similar man- 
ner with the more tender exotic 
plants.—According to BecusTEIN, | 
the carrot-like root of the Man- 
drake, in its native climate, pene- 
trates from: three to four feét deep 
into the soil, where it remains 
sound for fifty years.—The plant is 
divided into male and female, the 
vegetation and growth of which are 
alike in both; though the leaves, 
roots, and seeds of the latter are 
longer, narrower, and of a darker 
colour than those of the male... 
The fresh root of the mandrake 
is a powerful purgative, and may 
be taken in doses of from ten to 


“twenty grains in substance ; or 


from half a dram to a dram in in- 
fusion, It has been found -very 
serviceable in hysterical complaints, 
but ought to be cautiously used ; 
for, if administered in too large 
quantities, it occasiens convulsions, 
and even proves deleterious.—The 

mandrake possesses narcotic pro- 
perties, and is sometimes employed 
in emollient cataplasms and fomen- 
tations, for discussing hard tumors 
and swellings. 

MANGANESE, or Magnesia 
nigra, a dark-coloured native mi- 
neral, found in a more or less im- 
pure state, both in iron-mines, and 
in the lead-mines of Mendip-hills, 
in the county of Somerset. — 

Common manganese is. very 
heavy, moderately hard, and of a 
.deep dusky grey, approaching. to 
black, but sometimes of an iron- 
It emits sparks with 
great difficulty, when. stricken 
against steel ; nor, does it effervesce 
with acids, though the latter make 
a partial solution oh it when al 
cined, cia 
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Considérable quantities of man- 
ganese are employed in glass-works 
‘for purifying glass ; as it destroys 
the effects of colouring substances, 
and renders vitrified matters per- 
fectly clear ; from which property 
it has received the appellation of 
Soap of Glass. Farther, it imparts 
to a large quantity of glass, in a 
state of ‘fasion, a purplish or red- 
dish tinge, that disappears if con- 
tinued in the fire: these colours 
may, according to CRowsTepT, be 
easily effaced by the calces of arse- 
nic or tin.—Manganese likewise 
communicates various tints to warm 
‘water, such as green, purple, red, 
blue, &c. which change on agi- 
tating that fluid.—When distilled 
with the muriatic acid, or spirit of 
salt, this mineral yields the oxyge- 
nated muriatic acid, or Bleaching 
Liquor of BeERTHOLLET.—It is also 
employed for glazing earthen-ware, 
which thus acquires a black co- 
Jour.—After being calcined in a 
strong fire, it has been recom- 

mended medicinally, as an astrin- 
gent; of which, however, we have 
had no experience. 

MANGE, a disease affecting 
dogs and swine, in a manner simi- 
Jar to the itch in the human body ; 
and arising from an insect that 
works its way beneath the upper- 
most skin; where it causes sogreat 
an irritation, that the animals rub 
or scratch themselves, tearing off 
‘the head of the pustule, which oc- 
casions a scab and, in a short 
‘time, an ulceration. This disor- 
‘der, especially in dogs, originates 
from too high feeding, want of 
exercise, and an opportunity of 
refreshing themselves with dog’s- 


tass ; from being starved at home, 


“a that the animals are compelled 
to devour carrion, and excrements 
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abroad; from want of water, oF 
neglect of cleanliness in their ken- 
nels. It is induced in swine, by 
suffering them to lie in their styes, 
without clearing away their ors 
dure. 

As the malady is entirely situat- 
ed in the skin, the cure may be 
effected in dogs, by giving them a 
small quantity of fine pulverized 
sulphur, either in milk, or incor- 
porated with butter, and rubbing ~ 
them daily, for the space of a 
week, with an ointment sae 


‘ing of sulphur and hog’s-lard ; 


which should be added a met 
portion of-oil of turpentine.  Ano- 
ther remedy is obtained by boi/ing 
four ounces of quicksilver in two 
quarts of water, till the quantity 
be reduced to one half: with this 
liquid the animals are to be washed 
regularly, and ought also to take 
a small draught of it every day, 
during the continuance of the erup- 
tion. 

With respe& to the. mange in 
hogs, Dr. Norrorp (Annals of 
Agriculture, vol, xv.) recommends 
the following ointment, which sel- 
dom fails to effect a perfeét cure, 
provided it be properly applied, 
and the animals be kept clean, 
after the disease is removed :— 
Take three ounces of hoe’s-lard, 
one ounce of fine flour of sulphur, 


‘two drams of white hellebore, new- 


ly pulverized, and half an ounce 
of the water of kali, prepared in 
the shops. ‘These ingredients are 
to be thoroughly incorporated, se 
as to form an unguent; the whole 
of which is directed to be rubbed 
on the animal at one time, and is 


said to be sufficient for a hog of 


six or seven stone: if the oint- 


tment be properly applied, there. 


will be no-accasion for any repeti~ 
tion, 
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tion.—Should, however, a slight 
cough affect these quadrupeds, af- 


ter the cure is performed, it will 


be necessary to give each, accord- 
ing to its size, from half an ounce, 
to an ounce anda half, or,even 
two ounces of crude antimony, 
pronerly levigated and mixed with 
some of his daily food, for. the 
space of ten days or a fortnight; 
by which simple remedy, te hogs 
wiil be effe®tually restored. 

When these animals have been 
long neglected, their necks, and 
warious other parts of the body be- 
come affected with loathsome chaps 
or cracks; In this case, the best 
remedy is, to anoint the ulcerated 


parts every three or four days, till . 


they are healed, with a little tar- 
ointment, prepared by dissolving 
equal parts of tar and mutton suet 
over a gentle fire, and straining 
the mixture, while hot. But the 
‘most certain preventive of the 
mange, and its subsequent disa- 
greeable efiects, is the strictest -at- 
‘tention to the health and cleanli- 
ness of the animals. For this pur- 
pose, every part both of the ken- 
‘mel, and of the stye ought to be 
thoroughly swept, before they are 
‘sjittered with fresh straw; -nor 
should a clean bed be spread . over 
a foul or dirty one, as is too fre- 
quently the case with careless or 
negligent servants; who, regard- 
less of their master’s interest, tius 
eventually cause the destruction of 
‘many valuable dogs and swine. 
MANGE, in farriery, a cutane- 
ous disease, to which horses are 
occasionally subject : it arises from 
poor feeding, and is therefore chiet- 
‘ly found in such cattle as are kept 
‘by the lower classes. of people. 
This disorder is easily known by 
the tawny, appearance of the skin, 


hight and morning, 
,taking of the mashes. 
piration of that period, his diet 
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which is thick, and full of wrinkles, 
particularly on the mane, loins, 
and tail: the ears and eye-brows, 
as well as the diseased. limbs, are 
totally divested of hair; while the 
little, still remaining on those parts, 
is very stiff and bristly. 

If the mange be contracted by 
infection, it may be easily removed 
by anointing the horse daily with a 
salve prepared of sulphur and hog’s- 
lard; at the same time giving him 
sulphur and antimony for some 
weeks, after the eruption has disap- 
peared. But, if the disorder ori- 


ginate from low feeding, and thin, 
impoverished blood, the diet must 


be changed, and the horse allowed 
a proper quantity of sweet hay and 
corn, ‘Hence the. animal’s food 
should consist of warm mashes 
composed of equal parts of malt, 
or oats, and of bran, to each of 
which ought to .be added four 
ounces of honey, and one ounce of 
Sulphur. ‘These are to be given 
every night and morning, for the 


space of a week or ten days, during 


which the horse should receive a 
measure of dry corn at noon: an 
ounce of nitre is likewise to be dis~ 
solved in water, and given every 
during the 
At the ex- 


should be changed to good oats and 
sweet hay; the corn be moistened 
with water, and a dose of the fol- 
lowing mixture incorporated with 
it, every night and morning : Take 


a pound of sulphur, and an equal 


portion of prepared antimony ; let 
them be well mixed in a mortar, 
and divided into twenty-fourdoses, 

With respect. to, the external 
treatment,every infected part ought, 


_previously to the commencement of 


the mashes, tobe carefully washed 
| with 
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with a pailfal of warm water, in 
which a quarter of a pound of soft 
soap has been dissolved, so thatall 
scurf and’ filth may be completely 
removed, The animal is then to 
be gently dried, and on the suc- 
ceeding morning, every disordered 
limb is to be anointed with the fol- 
lowing preparation :—Take half a 
pound of strong mercurial oint- 
ment; three ounces of pulverized 
‘white hiellebore ; one ounce of black 
pepper in powder, and a similar 
quantity of oil of tartar, Thewhole 

must be incorporated with a sufii- 


cient quantity of sweet-oil, to give’ 


it a proper deeree of softness ; "and 
the unction should be repeated for 
Seven, or ten days, or even a fort- 
night, according to the urgency of 
the symptoms, or the virulence of 
the eruption. The powders of sul- 
phur and antimony, as well as the 
nitre, ought to be continued for 
three weeks. or a month ; and, last= 
ly, when the horse appear rs suflici- 
ently invigorated, he should lose a 
small portion of blood, and after- 
wards swallow, at different times, 
two mild purgatives, by which a 
complete cure will be effected. 

MANGEL-WURZEL,orRoor 
oF Scarciry, the Beta allissima, 
L. is an-exotic variety of the Beta 
Cicla, It is propagated from seeds, 
on€ or two of which are deposited, 
in the month of April or May, in 
holes dibbled at the distance of 
from eight to eighteen inches asun- 
der. 

' The white and red- strecteadin roots 
of this plant-are large and fleshy; 
affording excellent fodder for cows, 
to whose milk and cream they com- 
municate a delicious flavour. 
| The Mangel-Wurzel produces 

abundance of Jeayes, which are 


‘on that occasion, ° 
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greatly’ relished by benedes sheep, 
cows and hogs; for the two ast 
mentioned aniidlé; however, it is 
necessary to cut them off the plant; 
because théy are said to refuse eat- 
ing the fresh herbage fromthe 
roots.’ ‘These leaves, being remark- 
ably tender, are dressed on the 
Continent in the same manner as 
spinach.—See Bert and Sucar. 

In those parts of Germany where 
the Root of Scarcity is cultivated, 
farmers prefer it to potatoes, | tur- 
nips, carrots, and every other vege- _ 
table for feeding cattle ; as both its 
root and leaves are free from ‘the 
depredations of insects; but they 
acknowledge, that the animals do 
not fatten so readily on this as on 
the vegetables above specified -~ 
Although the Mangel-Wurzel has 
not answered the high expetations 
that were formed of its utility in 
Britain some years since, it isia 
valuable plant, and deserves the 
attention of agriculturists ; as there 
is no doubt that in certain soils, and 
in particular situations, it may prove 
a most useful article for the pur- 
poses above stated. . 

MANGLE, a valuable domestic 
machine, employed for the purpose 
of smoothing such linen as soning 
be conveniently zroned. 

Various patents have been grant- 
ed for improvements in this ma- 
chinery : but, .as they. are not ex- 
pired, and too complicated to be 
understood without the aid of en- 
gravings, we have annexed” the 
following cut, representing an im- 
proved mangle contrived by Mr. 
Juz, of Rotherham; to whom the 
Society for the Encouragement. of 
Arts, &c. in'1798, voted their silver 
medal, for his ingenuity displayed 
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Description of Mr. Juu’s impr oved 
Mangle. 

a the great wheel, which, in 
machines of a full size, is 15 inches 
in diameter. 

~B, the arbor, on which the nut, 
C; is fixed. 
D, the handle of the winch. 
E, the crank,21 inches in length, 
_F, the rod of the crank, 

GG, represent the hollow studs, 
by which the ends of the bed are 
‘difted up. 

HH, the levers. 

“IIL I, the four aiiiiaa't fixed on 
the moveable bed K, 

LL, the ends of the rollers. 

The small figure in this cut re- 
presents a front view of one of the 
hollow studs G, to shew its form, 
‘when standing at the end of the 
bed; and into which the levers 
enter alternately, as often as it be- 
comes necessary to elevate the bed, 
in order to put in, or take out, the 
rollers. 


Mr. Jzx’s mangle is so con- 
_ptructed, that the handle requires 
to.he. turned one way only, in. con- 


to work it, 
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sequence of which the thachine 
moves with greater facility, and 
with incomparably less injury to 
the linen, than by varying the 
turnings, and in a manner cutting 
the different folds. Besides, it pos- 
sesses the great advantage, that a 
woman and one boy are sufficient 
and can perform as 
much labour in the same period of 
time, as three or four persons with 
mangles, of the common construc- - 
tion, 

MANGO- TREE, or Mangofera, 
L. a native of the East Indies, 
whence. its unripe fruit, preserved 
in vinegar, is-imported under the 
name of mangoes. 

This lofty “tree attains a consi- 
derable ,size: its fruit,; when fully | 
ripe, is as large as a goose egg, 
and greatly esteemed in. the East, 
on account of its invigorating 


-odour, which is said.to restore the 


health of persons in a declining 
state.—Beneath its, rough. shell, 


there grows a kernel similar to that 


ef almonds, and which, may. be 
eaten either fresh, ,or preserved’: 


from the expressed juice, the In- 


dians 
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dians prepare wine; and the re- 
mainder produces exceilent flour. 

Every attempt to propagate the 
mango-tree in Europe, has hitherto 

«failed; and Miivex its of opinion, 
that the stones wil] not vegetate, 
unless they be planted shortly after 
the fruit is ripe. He therefore sug- 

gests the expedient of importing 
the young plants from’ India, in 
boxes filled with -earth; so that 
‘they may afterwards be kept in the 
tan-bed of a hot- house. 

MANNA, the juice ‘obtained 
frora several species of ash, parti- 
eularly the Fraxinus rotundifolia 
and Ornus, growing in Italy and 
Sicily. 
on the tree, this juice is called 
manna in the fear ; but, if it ex- 
ude on straws or chips of wood af- 
fixed to the tree for that purpose, 
it is called canulated, or Jiaky 
manna, 

This drug, commonly sold in 
the shops, is obtained by making 
cisions in the tree, after the 
spontaneous exudation has ceased : 
it consists-‘of larger masses, and is 
of a deeper red than that which 
fiows without wounding the tree. 

The pest a manna is 
imported in oblong, light, friable 
flakes, or pieces, of -a whitish, or 
pale yellow shade, and somewhat 
transparent. The isferior sorts are 
moist, unétuous, and of\a darker 
colour. 

Manna isa mild and agreeable 
laxative, which may be safely ad- 
ministered tochildren and the aged; 
though, in some constitutions, it is 
-apt to induce flatulency, and to 
distend the bowels; but this in- 
convenience may be remedied by 
the addition of a little cinnamon 
‘water, or other warm aromatic. 
“The dose for children is, according 

‘to their age, from one to three 
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drams ; and for adults, one ounce, o¢ 
one ounce and a half: as, however, 
its operation, when taken by itself, 
is very mild, and sometimes im- 
perceptible, it is generally given in 
laxative mineral waters, or com- 
bined with salts, senna, rhubarb, 
or similar aperient medicines. 
Lastly, we can speak from ex- 
perience, that manna is one of the 
most useful demulcents in the hu- 
mid asthma, and. similar pituitous 
as well as inflammatory affections 
ef the breast ; that it beneficially 
promotes expedtoration, and is of 
peculiar service in the second stage 
of the small-pox, or during the 
suppuration of the pustules. 
Manners. See Good Breed- 
ing; vol. i. p. 338. 
MANSLAUGHTER, a species 
of homicide, denotes the unlawful 
killing of another, without any ma- 
lice, either express or implied : it. 
may be perpetrated either volunta- 
vily, in consequence of a sudden 
dispute; or involuntarily, though 
in the commission of some unlaw- 
ful a&t. Thus, if two persons 
rashly quarrel and fight, so that 


one of them kill the other, the a& 


is manslaughter : the case is simi- 
lar, if they go out into a field te 
fight, because it is one continued 
scene of passion ; and our law does 
not consider a hasty and deliberate 


ceed in the same scale of guilt. Far- 


ther, if a man be grossly insulted 
by another pulling his nose, and if 


he immediately kill the aggressor, 


it constitutes only manslaughter ; 
though the aa cannot be justified 
on the plea of self-defence, because 


‘there is no absolute necessity for 


doing it with a view to self-pre- 
servation. It must, however, be 
remarked, both in this and every 
other case of homicide in conse- 
quence of proyocation, that if there 

be 
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be ‘sufficient time for the heat of 
passion to subside, or for reason to 
interpose, and the offended person 
take away the life of the offender, 
such act is deliberate revenge, and 
is accordingly punished as murder. 
Involuntary manslaughter differs 
from excusable homicide in. this 
respect, namely, that the latter al- 
ways happens in consequence of a 
Jawful act, but not so the former. 
Thus, if a person perform a lawful 
act in an improper or illegal man- 
ner, and without sufficient cau- 
tion ; for instance, when a builder 
‘or workman throws down a piece 
ef stone or timber into the street, 
which kills a person, such a& shall 
‘be construed either manslaughter, 
‘or murder, according to the parti- 
cular circumstances under which it 
‘was committed. Hence, if the ac- 
cident happen in a village where 
few persons pass, and the work- 
aman bad given previous notice, it 
as ‘simply a misadventure; if in 
sLondon,. or any other populous 
‘city; where numberless persons are 
tpassing and re-passing, and due 
warning had been published, it is 
manslaughter; but, if no notice 
whatever had been given, and such 
workman knew of people going 
vand returning, it is ther! murder; 
‘because it is a proof of . malice 
vagainst all mankind. 
. The crime of manslaughter is 
felony within the benefit of clergy, 
and the punishment inflicted is, 
»burning in the hand, and forfeiture 
of allthe offender's property. There 
is, however, one species, which is 
deservedly, punished as murder, 
-being deprived of the benefit of 
relergy “by statute; namely, the 
stabbing of a person mortally, even 
‘though the deed be perpetrated 
‘upon sudden proyocation : but an 
exception is made by the 1 Jac. I. 
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c.8, in favour of self-defence, with- 
out intent to commit manslaughter. 


see also Durt. - 


MANUFACTURE, signifies < a 
commodity, or piece of workman- 
ship, produced from raw materials, 
whether by Hands or by the aid of 
machinery. 

The extensive utility of. manus 
factures to a commercial nation, is 
generally acknowledged ; and it is 
a circumstance, worthy of remark, 

that the gteatest improvements 


-have, in general, proceeded from 


persons of no liberal education. 
Manufactures, it is true, furnish 
employ for numerous families, but 


at the same time they greatly con- 
tribute to that depravity. of man- 


ners for which the labouring classes 
are, at present, but too, conspicu- 
ous. Indeed, it is a melancholy 
fact, that solong as agriculture is 
but partially atte ended to, and ina 
manner neglected, for the more 
speedy acquisition of wealth, the 
progress of luxut y necessarily tends 


to change the most virtuous habits, 
-and to vitiate the morals of a mer- 
_cantile nation. 4 


By the.23 Geo, Il. c. 13, it is 
enacted, that if any person export 
the tools or utensils used either in 
the silk, linen, or woollen: manu- 
fagtures, he incurs a forfeiture, and 
the sum of 200]..; and, if the captain 
of the ship be acquainted with such 
illegal proceeding, he is liable to 
pay a fine of 1001.—The forfeiture 
of the articles,-and of 200]. is far- 


‘ther imposed on all persons colle@- 
ing them for the; purpose of expor- 
tation; and, if any captain of .a- 
-King’s ship, .or otticer -of - the 
gaplowns: knowingly suffer such 
“exportation, 


both (by -the 21 
Geo. III. c..37), incur a penal- 
ty of 2001. lose their employment, 
and are for ever incapacitated trom 
holding 
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holding any office’ under govern= 
ment. This a& likewise subjects 


all persons having tools in their 
possession, or procuring them to be 


made, with a view to exportation, 
_.to ‘the forfeiture of the same, as 


well as of the sum of 200]. and to 


imprisonment for the term of 12 


months. Lastly, the'22 Guo. III. 
‘c. 60, declares; that every person 
exporting such tools, shail forfeit 
. them, together withthe sum of 5001. 
MANURE, denotes any stb- 


stancé employed for improving’ 
land, whether by remedying its 


natural poverty, or by correéting 
its too great stiffness, looseness; cr 
other qualities unfavourable to ve- 
-getation. It is usually divided into 
four classes, viz. Animal, Vegeta- 
-ble; Fossil, and Fluid. 

I, Animat Mawvures compre- 
hend the several parts of animals, 
such as their fat, dung, urine, &c. 

1. Dung.— Having already point- 


ed out the general properties of 


dung, under that article, we shall 
only observe, ‘that the excrementi- 
‘tious matter of privies is supposed 
to exceed every other kind of ma- 
‘nure, dufing the first year it is ap- 
plied ; in the second, its beneficial 
effets are less evident; and, in the 
-third year, they almost entirely dis- 
appear. ‘The quantity necessary 
‘forland in a good condition is, by 
Mr. Mippurron, computed to be 
about two loads per aere, annually ; 
which, in his opinion, will always 
- preserve its fertility. We farther 
‘remarks, that exhausted ground 
‘may be perfectly restored, by laying 
on four or five loads of night-soil 
‘per acre, for the first year; after 
“which, two loads annually will be 
‘found amply sufficient to keep the 
-land in the highest degree of culti- 
‘vation. 
“2, Kish. Herrings, — pilchards, 
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“and tnackerel, afford an ‘excellent 


manure; being chiefly used in thosé 
patts of Britain where they aré 


caught in the greatest abundance, | 
and seldom fail to’ produce rick 


crops.—In some parts of Cams 
bridgeshire, stickle-backs (Gaste- 
rosteus aculeatus, 1.) are employed 
for the same purpose, in’ the pro 
portion of twenty bushels per acre: 
and, if it were possible to introduce. 
the Caviar (which see) into-Bri- 
tish seas, this measure would be 
highly benefieial to agriculture. > 

3. Bones, to which we refer. * 

4, Urine is well calculated, for 


manure: itis so far preferable to 
dung, as no seeds of weeds are 


deposited in the ground with the 
former ; and, if the land be well 
watered with this fluid; such irriga= 
tion will be attended with the best 
effects, Hye 
5. Horn- shavings. See Hip we- 
6G. The chippings or scraps of 
skins and hides (being the refuse 
of furriers and curriers) are of great 


utility on land intended to be sown ° 


with wheat or barley. They should 
be scattered by hand on the soil, 
and speedily ploughed in; because 
any pieces, left on the surface, are 
immediately devoured by crows 
and dogs. The proper quantity — 
of this manure is, two cr three_ 
quarters per acre, which should be 
scattered a short time before the 
seed is committed to the ground: 
such chippings are peculiarly cal- 
culated for light, dry soils, but are 
seldom productive of any benew to 
wet, or clay lands. 

7: “Sheep's-trotters, and flies 
ger’ s cuttings, are employed on si- 
milar soils, though in the proportion 
of from 20 to 40 bushels per acre. 
They should likewise be ploughed — 
in,’ to prevent the: deprédations: a 
dogs and crows, 

8. The 


# 
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8. The soiled or damaged locks 
of wool, or trimmings of sheep, 
deserve to be more generally known 
as a fertilizing article: they are at 
present chiefly used in the county 
of Surrey, for ameliorating the hop- 
grounds. 


9. Woollen rags are an excellent | 


manure; but, instead of being col- 
- le&ted in a heap, similar to a dung- 
hill, they ought to be cut into small 
pieces in a paper-mill; strewed by 
hand’; :and ploughed in, — three 
months before wheat’ or barley is 
commonly sown: the usual quan- 
tity..is:from six to ten cwt. per 
acre; though, in the county of 
Kent, a ton weight is spread on 
- each acre every third year, for hops. 
On account of retaining their mois- 
ture, such rags are eminently 
adapted to dry, gravelly, or chalky 
soils; the fertility of which will 
thus be considerably . increased, 
especially during dry seasons. The 
only: obstacle to their more general 
adoption, appears to be the appre- 
- hension entertained by many far- 
mers, of catching the small-pox by 
chopping and scattering the rags ; 
but, since the virulence of that dis- 
order may be subdued by inecu- 
Jation, those fears are certainly 
groundless. 

10. dnseéts. See p. 20, of the 

present volume. 
'» IL Vecerasre Mawnuvures are 
‘either whole plants, or parts of ve- 
getables, together with their ashes, 
éc. which are sometimes ploughed 
in, while growing, and are after- 
-wards burnt, or otherwise decom- 
posed. 

1. Wheat-straw, according to 
Mr, Borpiey, is a very valuable 
article; butit ought to be ploughed 
in, “ when it is muck-wet from 
soaking rains that have softened it;” 
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for, if it be turned into the ground 
under less favourable circumstances, 
it is seldom of any advantawe,, 
2. Weeds, sich as dock-roots, 
cabbage-stalks, the rocts of eouch=" ° 
grass, &c. are of great service :: 
hence Dr. Darwin pertinently re- 
marks, that they should not be im- 
providently thrown into the high-. 
way, or consumed by fire, as too 
frequently happens: ‘on the con- 
trary, if laid on the ground in 
heaps, occasionally turned over,’ 
and covered with soil, they will 
inevitably perish, and speedily fer- 
ment, on account of the sugar and 
miucilage which they contain; The 
decomposition of weeds is still 
more, effectually’ accelerated, on 
adding quick or newly-burnt lime, 
by which they are rapidly converted 
into a most valuable manure. For 
this purpose, Mr. Hunry Browns, 
an ingenious chemist of Derby, di- 
rects a layer of green vegetable 
matter to be formed, about one 
foot in thickness, on which a very 
thin stratum of pulverized lime is 
to be scattered; and such alternate 
layers are to be continued till the 
pile is of a sufficient height.. When 
these materials have lain together 
for a few hours, a dissolution of 
parts will commence; and, in or- 
der to prevent the inflammation of 
the whole mass, a few sods, ora 
small portion of fresh vegetable 
matter, ought to be added. In the 
course of twenty-four: hours, the 
process will be complete, when a 
quantity of excellent ashes will be 
ready to be laid on the land. Weeds 
and vegetables of every. descrip» 
tion, if used green, will answer the 
same purpose, and thus be pros 
ductive ot double advantage to the © 
farmer ; because they may not only 
be collected at a small expence, but 
: . } » )sowill 
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will in a few years render his farny 
more valuable, by exterminating 
all noxious plants. | 

3. Sea-weed is a valuable ma- 


nure for garden-grounds, and de- 


stroys every kind of vermin. The 
best is cut from the rocks on the 
sea-coast; but, as this marine ve- 
getable is: frequently thrown on 
shore, it may be useful to state, 
that the better kind resembles the 
haulms of peas; and the inferior 
sort is known by its long, shrub- 
like stalk: they may be either 
spread on the land in a fresh state, 
or previously laid up in heaps, and 
suffered to putrefy. 

River, or pond-weeds, and espe-. 
cially the River-conferva, are equally 
beneficial; being particularly cal- 


culated for turnips or wheat, if 


ploughed in upon a sandy soil ; but 
they produce no effect on land that 
abounds with springs, or is liable 
to inundation: the quantity laid 
on, varies from twelve to fourteen 
loads per acre. 

Considerable benefit has like- 

wise been derived from turning in 
vetches, buck-wheat, or rape, upon 
old-ploughed lands, which are thus 
greatly improved.—Turnips, when 
injured by the frost, may also ‘be 
employed as a valuable manure ; 
because they are believed to pre- 
vent the germination of the seeds 
eontained in Se ats which enter 
the heaps of dung; and, when 
stirred among the gt Po 
their putrefaction. - 

4. The ashes of fern, stubble, 
peat, &c. of which we have already 
treated in p- 126 of ourfirst volume, 

5. Peat is not. sufficiently known 
as an article of manure.. Itiis usu- 
ally employed in a burnt state, for 
a top-dressing ; but, as it is formed 
of the solid parts of morasses, and 
gonsists of yegetable fibres, more 
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or less decomposed, it may be laid: 
on clayey soils with the greatest: 


~ advantage.—Dr. Darwin remarks,» 


that peat ought to be considered as. 
an inestimable treasure to the farms 
in Its vicinity: he suggests the pro-=- 


_priety of throwing it previously 
into heaps; :either with or without 


the addition of lime; then expos- 
ing it to the air, and draining the 
water from it, in order to expedite 
its decomposition. 

6. Rape-cake, which is obtained. 
after expressing all the oily parti- 
cles from rape-seed: it affords, 
when pulverized, an useful manure 
for wheat.—Rape-dust is equally 
serviceable as a top-dressing for 
turnips; and. should be spread on 
the land in the sib ces of 40 
ewt. per acre. 

7. the bark sof ae or rather 
tanner’s waste, which has been suf 
fered completely to putrefy, affords 
an excellent manure for cold, stiff, 
clay-soils; one load being- more 
efficacious than a double quantity 
of the richest dung.—If oak-bark 
be designed for grass-land, it ought 
to be spread shortly after Michael-. 
mas, that the winter-rains may wash 
it into the ground; for, if applied 
in the spring, it will burn the grass, 
and exhaust, rather than amehorate 
the soil, ‘for that season. On the 
contrary, if intended for corn-fields, 
it»should ‘be spread immediately 
before the last ploughing, in/order 
that it may be turned down, so as 
to come in contaé with the early 
fibres or roots of the corn; because, 
when lying too near the surface 


during the winter, it unnaturally — 


hastens vegetation; and, with the 
approaching spring, the: young buds 
of the grain will perish from.the 

severity “of night frosts. 
III. Fossir Manures consist of 
various kinds of earth, sand, chalk, 
marl, 
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marle, &c. all which, in 4 gteater of 
less degree, contribute to the ame- 
lioration of land. See Crac, Cray, 
Cuatx, Gypsum, Lime, Marz, 
and Sanb. 

1. Coal-ashes (see p. 20, ahd 
foll, of our 2d vol.) are of exten- 
sive utility asa manure. They are 
particularly adapted to clay-lands, 
for correcting their cold, ungenial 
quality; but they should not be 
ploughed in too deep. These ashes 
may likewise be employed as a top- 
dressing for clover, on dry chalky 
lands, over which they ought to 
be scattered in the months of March 
or April, in the proportion of from 

~50 to 60 bushels per acre: they 
have also been advantageously 
spread on sward or grass-lands, 


either in the winter, or during the - 


spring. 

2. Soot, which will be discussed 
in its alphabetical place. 

3, Clay, when previously cal- 
cined or burnt, improves cold, wet, 
sandy soils; and has been tound 
very serviceable to close, stiff lands. 
The excellence of this manure is 
very conspicuous in the North Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire, where the ground 
is so saridy as to produce, with any 
other manure, only rye; with clay, 
it yields abundant crops of oats, 
barley, &c. The usual proportion, 
Jaid on meadow, pasture, or corn 
lands,. is from ten to twelve loads 
per acre ; and so permanent are its 
-fertilizing properties, thatit becomes 


unnecessary to repeat the operation 


of claying, for the period of forty- 
five years. 

4, Sand, to which we refer, 

5, Salt is justly asserted to be 
one of the most grateful. manures 
to vegetation, as cattle are not only 
more healthy, but fatten, more 
“speedily on pastures, where it has 
heen properly scattered, It is of 
1 NQ. Xm VOL, IIT, 
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great utility for raising turtiips, as 
well as for producing abtindance of 
corn ; the straw being strong ; the . 
grain thin-hulled, heavy, and, on 
the whole, better than that from: 
many othe? manures. Besides, it 
sweetens sour pastures ; improyes 
and increases the herbage; while 
it destroys all noxious insects. The: 
proper quatitity is sixteen bushels 
per acre; for, if a larger proportion 
be used, its beneficial eftedts will 
be diminished, arid vegetation be 
eventually destroyed. 

IV. Frurp Mawures compres 
hend Warer; Oil-Composr ; 
Mup (which see); and all liquid 
matters that are employed with a 
view to atiieliorate land. 

Under the article Irrigation, 
we have treated of the utility of 
water, and pointed out the best 
manner of applying it to the soil < 
we shall, therefore, at present, only 
remark, that the liquor of farm~ 
yards has been successfully tried. 
on meadows, and wheat-fields, both. 
of which were thus rendered un= 
commonly fertile. This fluid may 
also be used. with great advantage 
for land sown with barley, oats, or 
other grain; but, if it be intended. 
for grass-lands, it ought to be 
sprinkled on them only during the. 
winter, when the rains wash the 
saline particles into the soil; or 
early in the spring, when the 
ground is Jaid up for hay; because 
no cattle will feed on the grass, 
while the salt or dung adheres ta 
the blade.—Farther, it will be nex 
cessary to convey this ameliorating 
liquor.to the field during dry wea~ 
ther, when the dung-water in the 
reservoirs is of a deep brown co- 
four, and strongly impregnated with 
salt. ‘Thus, the land may be irri- 
gated as often as occasion. may re- 
guire ; and the. pools kept con- 
Bes stantly 
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stantly empty, forthe reception of 
fresh fertilizing matter. 

As manure promotes the growth 
- of plants; as its fermentation and 
warmth disposes the soil for the 
more easy admission of nourishing 
moisture from the air; and as it 
thus eventually contributes to the 
support and comfort of mankind, 
the manner in which it is to be ap- 
plied, merits some attention. 

Every kind of manure, - Mr. 
BorDtey justly observes, ought to 
be carefully collected, duly shel- 
tered, and ploughed in, as speedily 
as possible after it has been carried 
to the field; the impléments and 
labourers being ready on the spot. 
He directs the loads to be ranged 
in fengths ; the dung to be spread 
andimmediately ploughed in, ‘‘ line 
by lne;” because it more readily 
dissolves in the ground when newly 
covered, and its whole strength is 
thus secured to the soil. 

Where the manure collected in 
heaps is tobe ploughed under clayey 
soils, that are liable to become too 
solid and impenetrable to the fibres 
of wheat, or other plants; and 
also, where potatoes, or similar 
bulbous roots, are intended to be 
turned in, with a view to produce 
a crop beneath the soil; Dr. Dar- 
WIN conceives the most advan- 
tageous method of using such com- 
post would be, to bury it before 
it is perfectly decomposed; for it 
will thus prevent the surface of the 
land from becoming too firm: and, 
notwithstanding the putrefaction 
will consequently be somewhat re- 
tarded, yet the fertilizing sub- 
étances will in the end totally de- 
cay, andafford tothe roots.an equal, 
though more gradual, portion of 
nourishment.—The most proper 
season for ploughing or’ turning in 
auch manures, Dr; Darwin agrees 
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with Mr. Borpuey, to be imrtie# 
diately before the seeds are sown, 


‘or ‘the foots are set; because the 


atmospheric air, which is: buried 
with the dung, in consequence of 
its union witli carbon in ‘the inter- 
stices of the earth, eradually evolves 
a genial heat, that greatly promotes 
vegetation. . 
With respe& to those manures, 
whieh are to be spread on the sur 
face of grass’ or other land, and 
which are called top-dressings, the 
most favourable season for apply- 
ing them appears to be the early 
spring; when they should be 
spread over the soil in a state of 
coarse powder, or in small lumps 
which cohere but slightly ; because 
the vernal showers will then wash 
them into the soil, so that the 
young stems of grass may easily 
penetrate. 
As, however, the proper modé 
of collecting and preserving ma- 
nures is attended with considers — 
able expence, the most economical 
manner of distributing it, requires 
no common skill. This object is 
in a great Measure attained by thé 
drill-husbandry, the principal ad-. 
vantage of which consists in put 
ting the manure into drills. — Mr. 
Parkinson (in his Haxperienced 
Farmer, vol. i. p. 32) directs such — 
drills to be made at the distance of 
two feet from each other: thus, 
he sows wheat, peas, beans, and 
cabbages; from the resultof which 
this intelligent cultivator maintains, © 
that four loads per acre in the drill=_ 
husbandry, are equa] to sixteen 
loads in the usual way of spread- 


‘ing it over the whole of the field. 


Lastly, for situations where it is. 
difficuit to procure such manures as 
are conducive to the fertility of the 
soil, we shall communicate the fol- 
which 

was 
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‘was lately invented by Dr. Ban- 
RENs, a reputable German clergy- 

man.—According to the theory 
adopted by the continental writers 
en agriculture, those substances 
which yield, or evolve, the largest 
quantity of carbonic acid gas, or 
inflammable air, afford the princi- 
pal matter of manure. Consistently 
with this theory, Dr. Baurens 
has liberally published an account 
of the mode of preparing and ap- 
plying his newly-discovered prepa- 
ration, of which the following is a 
correct translation :—Take half a 
peck of.common salt, roast it ina 
pan till it ceases to crackle ; then 
put it in an old iron pot over a fire 
sufficiently strong to reduce it toa 
glowing and shining state, like a 
melted metal ; when it should be 
poured intoanother vessel for cool- 
ing. ‘Thus it will form a hard stony 
mass, which must be broken into 
fragments, and immediately dis- 
solved i in three large pailfuls of boil- 
ing liquor from farm-yards, before 
the former has.attraéted any mois- 
ture. When it is completely in- 
eorporated, the whole is removed 
from the fire, and well mixed in.a 
trough, with six pailfuls of good 
moor-earth taken from ponds, or 
of the richest mire. collected under 
dunghills. Having prepared this 
mixture, it will be necessary to 
add such a proportion of wood- 
ashes as -is required to convert the 
whole fluid mass into a thick paste. 
In order to conclude the process, 
#vo bushels. of fresh unslacked 
lime should be procured, and dis- 
posed of in this manner: first, it 
‘will be necessary to make a hole in 
the ground for a reservoir, which 
ought to be capacious enough to 
hold all the ingredients; and the 
sides of which are to be dined with 
bricks or, stone-work, so as to be 


harrowed, so that if m 
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perfeClly tight. A layer of the. 
above described composition is now 
spread on the bottom of this sub-: 
terraneous magazine, and imme-/ 
diately over it, a thin stratum of 
coarsely pounded lime-stone; then 
again a similar portion of the for= 
mer, and another of the latter, al- 
ternately, till the whole is proper- 
ly arranged. This management, 
however, ought to be undertaken 
by two persons, and with the 
greatest expedition, to prevent 
both the fermentation of the ma- 
terials from taking place too early, 
and the escape of the inflammable 
gas into the atmosphere: for the 
same reason, the surface of the 
compound, or the top of the reser- 
voir, must be speedily covered 
with swards or turf, to exclude 
every access of air. After remain- 
ing at rest for a few days, the 
internal commotion and heat will 
cease ; and the whole be reduced 
to adry, fine powder, which is fit 
for. immediate use.—Dr. Ban= 
RENs directs such powder to be 
thinly strewed over the land, after 
the seed has beén sown and once 
may be duly 
mingled with the soil by the subse- 
quent operations of the harrow.— 
He observes, from repeated. expe 
riments, that. this compound has 
been productive of great advan- 
tage, not only to every species of 
grain and garden-fruits, but also 
to meadows and pastures; the 
quantity above stated, being suffi- 
cient to manure a whole acre (con- 


‘sisting of 180 poles or rods square, 


decimal measure), which nearly 
agrees with our computation of 
English acres. And, if this artif- 
cial composition be applied for to 
successive years, its fertilizing pro- 
perties continue undiminished for 


the three subsequent crops ; so that 
M 2° ths 
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the soil will thus beimiproved for fivé 
years, ina manner eqttal to that ob- 
tained from the richest dung.—We 
confess our inexperience of the ef- 
fects of this rentarkable compost ; 
but, as it has the sanction of a re- 
spectable authority, and is not at- 
tended with any considerable ex~ 
pence (though the trouble of pre- 
paring it ntay, in this country, be 
a serious objeCtion), we do not he-+ 
sitate to recommend it to the at- 
tention of our practical agricultu- 
rists, whose skill and industry will 
doubtless enable them to overcome 
many obstacles, ‘ 
MANUSCRIPT, signifies a 
book. or paper written by hand, 
as opposed to those which are 
printed. 

Having already pointed out, in 
the article Durp, the most easy 
method of restoring written cha- 
racters that are almost obliterated. 
we shall at present state a simple 
contrivance by which, - we believe, 
manuscripts may be rendered legi- 
ble, though the letters be totally 
eftaced.—First, let the obliterated, 
paper be slightly moistened with a 
sponge dipt in cold water, aiter 
which some galls finely levigated, 
are to be sifted over the paper. 
‘When it is perfe€tly dry, the pow- 
der should be gently shaken off, 
or removed with a soft brush: 
thus part of it will adhere to the 
former. outlines that still exist in 
the paper, and the letters will im- 
mediately re-appear. 

MAPLE-TREE, or Acer, L. a 
genus of plants, comprising twenty 
species, of which the following 
are the principal, viz, 

1. The campestris, or Common 
Martin, which is a native of Bri- 
tain, grows in thickets and hedges, 
and flowers in the month of June. 
-— Khe wood of this species is. much 
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uséd by furners, beitiy far éuperio® - 
to that of the beech. When if 
abounds with knots, it is greatly: 
esteemed by joiners, for the purpose 
of inlaying. On account of its 
lightness, maple-wood is also fre- - 
quently employed for miusical in- 
struments : being remarkably white, 
it was formerly cotverted into 
tables, and other artieles of domes< 
tic furniture, particularly cups 5° 
which Jast may be turned so thin,’ 
as to transmit light. But, at pre- 
sént, this tree is principally planted 
for hedges, and for wadérwood ; 
because it is of qiiek crowth, and 
affords excellent fuel.—According 
to DamMBouRNEY, a decoction of, » 
the bark of the common maple, 
imparts to wool, prepared in a so- 
lution of bismuth, a reddish-brown _ 
colour similar to that obtained from — 
woad. 
2. The Pseudo-platenus, \ See 
SY CAMORE-TREE. “a 
3. The Saccharinum, or SUGAR~ 
Marre, which is a large, béautiful 
exotic tree, frequently growing to 
the height of trom 40 to 60 feet, — 
and 2 feet in diameter, Its fowerg 
appear early in the spring, and are 
succeeded by long wingéd seeds, 
which sometimes ripen in England. ~ 
This species is cultivated to a very 
considerable extent in North Ame= — 
rica, for the sake of its vinous — 
juice, which flows, on making in=- — 
cisions in the tree, for several 
weeks in the spring, and is by eva- — 
poration reduced to the eonsistenge — 
of a brownish saccharine sibstanll 
known under the name of Maple- — 
sugar, Besides, the sap of this 
tree affords an excellént vinegar, — 
and a very agreeable’ kind of me- 
lasses which Dr. Rusy thinks, 
may be converted into a’ wholesome 
summer-beer-—It is remarkable, 
that: the juice exuding from: this 
} tree 


‘\ 
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tree. is sweeter-and richer, in pros 
portion to the greater or less quan- 
tity of suow fallen during the win- 
ter; and that it will flow, even 
during the latter season, when it ds 
wounded, sufficiently deep, and on 
its southern aspet.—As this valu- 
able tree grows speedily ; endures 
the coldest climates; and (if not 
drained of its juice), furnishes not 
only g good timber, but also excel- 
lent wood for tur nery and cabinet- 
ware, which is not liable to the 
cepredations of the worm, its cul- 
turein Britain cannot be too strong- 
ly recommended. 

Mara ag See ARROW-ROOT. 
_ MARBLE, in Natural History, 
agenus of stones that. admit of a 
bright and beautiful polish: they 
are composed of small separate 
concretions, moderately hard; not 
emitting fire, when str. icken against 
stecl; cifervescing with, and so- 
Juble in acids; and calcining ina 
anoderate fire. 

The finest modern marbles are 
those of Italy, Blankenburg, France 
and Flanders. In some of the 
Western Islands of Scotland, 
fine specimens of this fossil have 
lately been discovered... When 
chemically exanained, marble con- 
sists of calcareous earth united with 
fixed air; and is, like lime-stone, 
or chalk, convertible into a strong 
quick- -Jime.—Black marble derives 
its colour from a partial admixture 
of iron. 

_ Staimng of Marble.—The pieces 
‘to be coloured should be of the 
hardest kind ; previously well .po- 
dished ; and be divested of every 
spot or blemish. Such only are 
calculated for supporting the heat 
which is always necessary, in or- 
der to open their pores, and render 
then) susceptible of the colours. 
On the other hand, too low or too 
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high a degree of heat are equally 
injurious : hence a due temperature 
ought to be preserved; and _ this, 
without making the marble red, 
will cause the liquor to boil on its 
surface. 

The principal colours used for 
staining marble are, red, yellow, 
and lluwe: the two first of these 
tints may be imparted to it, by re- 
ducing dragon’s blood, or gamboge 
to a powder, aud grinding them 
separately with spirit of wine in @ 
glass mortar. But, in experiments 
on a small scale, a little of either 
of those powders should be mixed 
with spirit of wine in a silver spoon, 
and dissolved over a charcoal fire. 
Thus, a strong tincture will be ex- 


tracted; with which, by the aid of 


a pencil, the finest traces may be 
drawn on marble, while cold: on 
heating the latter in an oven, the 
marks” will penetrate deeply, and 
remain perfectly distinct, 

A fine l/ue colour may be cor 
municated to marble, by a watery 
solution of the drug, known among 
dyers by the name of Canary Turn- 
sol, and tracing the marks designed 
with a pencil, These will strike 
deeply into the stone, and the co- 
lour may be increased, by drawing 
the moistened _ pencil repeatedly 
over the same lines. ‘The staining 
liquor must always be laid on, cold; 
nor should the marble afterwards 
be heated ; yet such blue is apt to 
spread itself irregularly, unless its 
outlines be circumscribed by wax, 
or other adhesive matter. | This 
colour possesses the advantage of 
being applicable to marble that has 
already, been stained with other 
drugs; it aftords, besides, a very 
heagitul shade, and is not liable 
to be easily effaced. 

In 1778, a patent was granted 
to Mr. Rr cHTER, for his invention 

M3 ~ of 
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of an art or method of inlaying 
scaghola, or plaster in marble or 
metals, so as to imitate flowers, 
fruits, trees, birds, beasts, land- 
scapes, and every kind of orna- 
ment. This patent is now ex- 
pired ; but, as it is practicable only 
by statuaries and artists, the inqui- 
sitive reader will consult the 10th 
volume of the Repertory of Arts 
and Manufactures. 

For the easiest method of clean- 
ing marble, or alabaster, see p. 25 
of our first volume. 

MARBLING, the art of paint- 
jng or disposing colours, in such a 
manner as to imitate marble, 

There are several kinds of mar- 
bled paper, which vary only in the 
forms or figures of colouring : some 
‘are dotted ; ; others drawn in irre- 
esular lines; but the method” of 
tinging them, simply consists in 
‘dipping the paper in a thick solu- 


tion of gum tragacanth, over which | 


the colours are uniformly spread, 
after havi ing been ground with ox- 
gall, and spirit of wine, 

The paper must first be im- 
mersed in clear water, the sheets 
regularly folded over each other, 
and covered with a weight. It is 
now to be carefully laid on the co- 
louring solution, and pressed softly 
with the hand, that it may bear 
‘equally on ‘the whole. Next, it 
‘must be suspended in order to dry ; 
‘and, as soon as the moisture is eva- 
porated, ithe paper is polished by 
‘rubbing it with a little soap, and 
smoothing it either with glass high- 
ly burnished, or with a polished 
agate. 

Thecolours usually employed for 
red, are, carmine, lake, or vermil- 
Tiga: ;—for yellow, ] Dutch- -pink and 
yellow ochre ;—for blue, Prussian- 
blue and verditer ;—for green, ver- 


Siareese a mixture of Dutch-pink, 
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and Prussian-blue, in various pro-~ 
portions ;—for orange, the orange- 


lake, or a composition of vermi-— 


lion, or red-lead, with Dutch- 
pink ;—and lastly, for purple, rose- 
pink and Prussian-blue. 

" "These different colours are first 
to be finely triturated with spirit of 
wine, when a small proportion of 
gall i is to be added, and the grind- 
ing of the whole repeated. The 
proper quantity of gall can be 
easily ascertained by comparative 
trials; because there must be only 
such a proportion of it used, ‘as 
will suffer the spots of the various 
tinging matters ta unite, when 
sprinkled on the solution of traga- 
canth, without intermixing, or run- 
ning into each other.—The whole 
being thus prepared, the solution 
is to be poured into different ves- 
sels, according to the colours em- 
ployed, which are to be sprinkled 
on the surface ; and the process of 


marbling is completed by laying — 


the paper on the mixture, the ~ 


manner above direéted. 


MARE, the female of the ae 


kind, 

Having already stated under the 
article Horse, the proper manage- 
ment of mares, considered as beasts 


of labour, we shal] at present give © 
a few hints relative to their treat- — 


ment, during the period of foaling. — 


Mares bring forth after a gesta- 
tion of about eleven months, 


time they ought to be fed with a 
hay, and sweet oats well sifted : 
order to promote the objed, an 
a quart of blood may betaken from 
each side of the neck, five or six 
days previously to their admission. 
No mare intended for the stud 
should be less than six years ad 
RAs Neste ¢ 
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Be- 

fore they are covered, it will be ad- ~ 
visable to keep them in the stable 
for five or six weeks, during which | 


: ; : 
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the most proper period for accom- 
plishing the purpose, appears to be 
in the beginning of June, so that 
she may foal in the. succeeding 
month’ of May: when the mea- 
dows will abound with rich grass, 
which contributes to the abundant 
secretion of milk; but Mr. Youne 
(Annals of Agriculiure, vol. 36) 


thinks itis moread vantageous when 


they foal early, for instance, in Fe- 
bruary; or, which is perhaps still 
better, in January ; though he as- 
signs no reason for such opinion. 
The management and diet of the 
animal should not be ebanged for 
three weeks or a month after co- 
vering ; she ought likewise to be 
kept clean in the stable, and her 
feet should be well pared and thin- 
ly shod. To facilitate parturition, 


‘the animal’s nostrils may ‘be closed 


by hand, at the time of foaling; in 
order to prevent her from inhaling 
the air ; and, if such expedient be 
ineffectual, a pint of warm ale 


should be given her, with a small 


quantity of madder.—If' the mare 
be deficient in nailk, it has been -di- 
rected to boil: as much as can be 
drawn from her, together with la- 
vender leaves; and to foment the 
udder’ with this decoétion «while 


swarm, till the knotty tumors that 


prevent the milk from flowing, ‘be 
discussed. Her drink ought now, 


‘for the space of a month, to’ consist 


only of white water, that is, bran 
and water stirred together, till the 
liquor appear white. ‘At the end 
of that period, a decoétion of sul- 
phur:and savin should be given to 
the animal, which, as well as’ the 
colt, will thus be greatly invigerat- 
ed.—Seeé aiso Coir. | 
MARE’s-TAIL, the Common, 
or Hippuris vulgaris, L. an indi- 


‘genous perennial plant, growing in 


* 
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‘ditches, and stagnant waters; it 
‘flowers in the month of May. 
This weakly astringent vegeta- 
ble is eaten by goats, but refused by 
cows, sheep, horses, and swine. 
Its rough’ stalks’ are employed by 
cabinet-makers and turners, for po- 
lishing wood, bones, brass, &c. ) 

Marine Aci. See Spirit of 
SALT, ; 

MARJORAM, or Origanum, L. 
a genus ofperennial plants, compris- 
ing 14 species + of these, one only 
is indigenous, namely, the vulgare, 
Common, WiLp, or Firtp Mar- 
JORAM, which -grows in thickets 
and hedges; it flowers in the 
months of July and August. 

This plant. delights in’ a calcare- 
ous soil, and’ is ‘easily propagated 
either by its seed, or by slips of the 
roots. It is a fragrant aromatic, 
has a pungent, spicy taste, and is 


, much esteemed for culinary pur- 


poses ; especially for imparting a 
fine flavour to broths.—The dried 
leaves are’ uncommonly: grateful, 
and are sometimes used as a sub- 
stitute for tea.——An essential, but 
extremely” acrid, oil is expressed 
from this herb, and which is often 
eniployed'by farriers as a caustic.— 
Ifa little cotton wool, moistened 
with such oil, be introduced inte 
the hollow of an’ aching tooth, it 
frequently tends to relieve’ the 
pain.—The whole plant, excepting 
the root, when boiled in water, 
imparts a bright red and’ deep 
brown colour to wool, especially if 
the latter be’ frequently taken out 
of the liquor, and: properly beaten. 
But, if linen is to be dyed of a pur- 
ple colour, it ought to be previous- 
ly steeped in alum water, then im- 
mersed for 48 hours in a decoc- 
tion made of the bark of the crab- 
tree.—In Germany, the'dried herb 
Maan easiteldigin tultocu zig 
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is occasionally suspended in a cask 
of beer, with a view to correct its 
tart or acid taste.— Goats and 
sheep eat its leaves and. stalks ; 
but they are not relished by horses ; 
and totally refused by cows. 

. MARKET, a public place in a 
city or town, where live cattle, pro- 
visions, or other commodities are 
exposed to sale. 

In the country, each article sold 
in markets must be deposited in the 
usual place appointed for its sale ; 
but, in London, every shop is a 
kind of open market. 

By the 1 Jac. I. ¢. 21, all con- 
tracts for any article vendible in 
markets are obligatory ; and sales 
alter or transfer the property, pro- 
wided they be made in confor- 
giity to the following rules ; viz. 
1. ‘the sale must be in an open 
place, appointed for the disposal of 
euch goods, so that any person pass- 
ine by may see it. 2, It must be 
actual, that is, for a valuable con- 
sideration. 3. The buyer is not 
obliged to know that the vendor 
has a wrong title to the-commodi- 
ties sold. 4. Such sale ought not 
to be fraudulent between two per- 
sons, with a view to deprive a third 
of his right or property. 5. There 
moust be asale and contract, by per- 
sons who are legally qualified to 
execute the same. 6. Such contract 
shoald be made in open market. 


47. Toll ought to be paid, wherever. 


at is made payable by any statute, 
8. The sale ought to be made be- 
tween sun-rise and sun-set ; though, 
if it be in the night, it is equally 
binding on the parties. Lastly, if 
goods, stolen in London, be sold to 
brokers, &c, the property of the 
original proprietor remains unal- 
tered,—Heside these rules, the wis- 
dom of the legislature has provided 
various other regulations, admirably 
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calculated to prevent fraud and ime - 
position, but which our limits will 
not permit us to detail.—See also 
Farr. ‘ ; 

MARLE, a kind of calcareous 
earth, which is often and ady¥an- 
tageously employed as a manure, 
It is found in various parts of Brie 
tain, and generally lies at the bot+ 
tom of low bogs. 

Marle is divided into three spe- 
cies; calcareous, argillaceous, and_ 
siliceous or sandy ; all of which are 
composed of chalk and clay, so as 
to crumble with greater or less 
facility, on being exposed to the 
atmosphere. They are of a soft, 
un@uous. nature, and dissolve 
speedily after rain: when dry, 
they slacken in the same manner 
as lime, and are at length converted . 
into a very fine powder, Their 
quality varies according to the soil 
under which they are deposited : 
the Norfolk marle is held in the 
greatest esteem; but the most ya- 
luable is that found near the sea, 
or large rivers, 

1, Calcareous Marle is, in general, 
of a yellowish-white or yellowish- 
grey colour, but in some places of 
a brown or red cast. It is corn- 
monly discovered a few feet be- 
neath the surface of the soil, and 
cn the sides of hills, or on the banks 
of rivers flowing through calcareous 
countries. ‘L'his species of marle is 
mostly of a loose texture; and, 
though sometimes moderately co- 
herent, yet it seldom possesses a 
stony hardness, in which state it 
is called stone-mar/e. When it is 
so thin as to be called paper-marle, 
it is frequently mixed with shells; 
on which account it is called shell- 
mare, and is reputed to be the best 
sort. It eftervesces with acids: 
when pulverized, it feels dry be- 
tween the fingers; and, if ime 

mersed 
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“mersed in water, it readily crum- 
bles to pieces; but does not form 
a viscid mass. 

2. Argillaceous marle is of a grey, 
brown, or reddish-brown colour ; 
-being harder, and more.unctuous, 
than the former species, and adher- 
ing to the tongue. It effervesces 
with aqua fortis, or spirit of salt, 
but not with vinegar: in water, it 
dissplves more slowly; and, if it 
_ be exposed either to air or moisture, 
it does not moulder so Fon enty as 
the calcareous kind. 

3. Sudiccous or sandy Marle, con- 
tains a greater proportion of sand, 
than of chalk or clay. This species 
is of abrownish-grey orlead colour; 
itis, in general, friable and flaky, 
but sometimes forms very hard 
Jumps. It effervesces with acids, 
but neither dissolves in water, nor 
moulders so speedily as either of the 
two former kinds.—Marle affords 
an excellent manure for sandy, dry, 
gravelly, or light lands of any 
‘ kinds: at likewise produces very 
beneficial effects on mossy and 
clayey soils; provided a due pro- 
portion be applied, and afterwards 
perfectly dissolved. 

_ The quantity necessary to be 
used, varies according to the na- 
ture of the soil; but the utmost 
caution is' requisite; because, if 
too large a portion be scattered on 
the land, it cannot be easily re- 
moved; and, if too little be em- 


ployed, the deficiency may be rea-. 


dily supplied, On sandy, gravelly, 
or light soils, it will be advisable 
to spread as much as will forma 
thick coat, in order to bind and 
stiffen the ground. But, of what- 
ever nature the land may be, the 
most judicious cultivators recom- 
mend such a portion to be laid on 
it, as will form a thin coat oyer the 
whole surface, 
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The proper season for marling, 


is the summer; as this kind of 


manure is then perfectly dry, and 
not only lighter, but also more 
easily reducible to powder. Marle, 
however, may be advantageously 
spread during the winter-frosts ; 
as, in the latter season, there are 


few opportunities of performing 
other labours of the field. 


Previously to marling, the land 
ought to be diligently cleared from 
all saat: and rendered level; both 
with the brake and the common 
harrow, so that the marle may be 
equally spread on the surtace ; 
where it should be suffered to lic 
during the winter. In the month 
of February, and in dry weather, 
it will be proper to draw a bush- 
harrow, well weighted; over the 
land, that the marle may be uni- 
formly distributed; but, as. this 
manure is very ponder ous, and 
sinks to the bottom of the furrow, 
if injudiciously ploughed in, it has 
been suggested to turn it into an 
ebl-furrow for the first crop: dur- 
ing the growth of the latter, the 
marle will incorporate with, and be- 
come a part of the soil, from which 
it does not readily separate. So 
permanent, indeed, are its fertiliz- 
ing properties, that, if land be pro- 
per ly marled, it will continue ara- 
ble for the space of 12 or 14 years; 
and, for pasture, during .a mich 
longer period. 

As marle affords so valuable a 
manure, it will be useful to point 
out a few characteristics, by which 
it may be distinguished from dif- 
ferent substances that resemble it. 
For this purpose, a small mass or 
Jump should be exposed to the air: 
if genuine, it will, in a short time, 
by the action of the dews, nitre, 
&c, crumble into small pieces ; and 


, there will ikewise appear a hoary 


of 
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er whitish congélation on the! side 


~ accessible to the rays of the sun.— 


/snother method consists in reduc- 


“ing the marle, when dry, to small 


“manner similar to salt, 


‘particles, which are to be ‘thrown 


into’ a ‘coal-fire; where, if it be 
native or pure, it will crackle ina 
But the 


“Most certain criterion is; to break 


a small piece of dry marie into’a 
glass of pure water; in which, 
the. substance be of the: genuine 
kind, ~it’ will speedily dissolve ; 
forming a soft, almost impalpa- 
ble paste, and throwing up many 
bubbles or sparkles to the sur- 
face of the water. The experiment 
may be repeated with vinegar, in 
which fluid the effervescence will 
be considerably stronger: in both 
cases, however, it wil] be necessa- 
ry to keep the glass steady; as 
otherwise, if it be agitated, the in- 
testine motion cannot be distinctly 
observed; 

A good artificial marle may be 
prepared, by mixing equal guanti- 
ties of pure clay and lime, in alter- 
nate layers, so as to form a heap, 


- which should be exposed to the 


winter frost: this compound is 
well calculated for lightlands ; but, 
if the soil be strong and heavy, it 


-will be necessary to substitute loam 


and sand for the clay.—Such com- 


positions may be usefully employ-_ 


- ed, where marie is not easily procur- 


ed; as they will amply repay the 
labour bestowed on mixing them, 
being little inferior to the genuine 
calcareous earth. 

Maru-Grass. See CLover, the 


. Common, 


MARRIAGE, a gift rea both 


- civil and religious between a man 


and a woman, by which. they en- 
gage to live together im mutual 
friendship, and “love; during = 


yemainder of their days. | 


-other unscriptural marriages. 
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so wn has been’ fniseteutedt 
among all: enlightened nations, for 
the wisest of purposes; and,’ as 
thé contract continues in foree ‘for 
life, such partneroucht tobe chosen 


with the utmost circumspe@ion.—~ 
“If this circumstance were always 
‘duly weighed, there would certain 


ly be fewer of those unnatural 
marriages, ‘in whieh blooming 


if -youth is united to the a or des 
“erepidy.' , 


One of the most important points 
that merits constant attention,’ is 


the healthiness of the  parties:— 


‘Those who are the’ obvious victimes 
of hereditary disease, oughtj* in 
conformity to “every prineiple of 
‘aya and of reason, to be sus- 
pended from the connubial rites, 


Similar limitations shou:d .be‘ob- 


served with respec to the union of 
deformed persons, especially fe- 
males, for whem a state of celibacy 
is doubtless more eligible; unless it 
appear from proper inquiry, that, 
notwithstanding their external de- 
formity, they are fully competent 
to discharge the dignitied maternal 
duties. ‘Farther, .an ‘equality in 
point of natural disposition, tempo- 
ral fortune, and of ‘age, in both 
spo should, as far.as possible, 
regulate the choice.—In the latter 
respect, the most proper period in 
general’ appears to be (in temper- 
ate climates) between the age of 
18 and 20 in the female, and from 
22 to.24 in the miale sex. 
Marriage is considered by the 
English law wholly as a civil con- 
traét, the sanctity of the matrimo- 
nial state being left to the Ecclesi- 
astical Court, which is empowered 
to punish or annul incestuous or 
It 
admits all as good and valid, ‘pro- 


vided the parties, at the ‘time of 


concluding the contract, abe not 
leg all: ¥ 
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4egally disqualified from perform- 
ing the same, and have executed it 
in due form of law. 

The disabilities of contracting 
marriage are of two kinds, viz. 1. 
Canonical, that is, those which are 
void or voidable in the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Law, such as consanguinity, or 
relation by blood, and affinity, or 
relation by marriage; together 
with some bodily infirmities. 2, 
Legal, that is, such as are created 
or enforced by the municipal laws ; 
for instance, a prior marriage ; lu- 
nacy; want of consent either- of 
parents or guardians ; and mino- 
rity. Thus, in the Jast mentioned 
case, if a boy under 14, ora girl 
under 12 years of age, marry, they 
may, on attaining the age of con- 
sent, declare the marriage void, 
without any divorce in the Eccle- 
siastical Court. vi 

There are various other regula- 
tions, made by different statutes, 
with a view to secure the happiness 
of subjects in this most important 
state, but our limits will not per- 
‘mit us to detail them. Hence we 
shall only observe, that several acts 
impose a penalty of 100]. on every 
clergyman who marries a couple, 
_ either without publication of the 
banns, or without a license. And, 
if any woman, under the age of 16 
years, be married without her pa- 
rents’ or guardians’ consent, the 
clergyman performing the cere- 
mony is, by the 4th and 5th of 
Pui. and Mary, c. 8, liable toa 
fine, or five years imprisonment; 
and the woman’s estate is to be 
enjoyed during her husband’s life, 
by the next heir.—Farther, no mar- 
riage is valid, unless soleminized in 
a church, or other place where 
banns are usually published ; ex- 
cept if a special license be obtained 
for the purpose, 
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By the 26th Gro. II. ¢. 33,. 


every person knowingly offending 

and aéting to the contrary, is guilty 
of felony, and liable to be trans- 
ported for fourteen years ; provided 
the prosecution be commenced 
within three years after such ille- 
gal solemnization of marriage. 

Marram. See Sea-Matweep. 

MARROW, in animal economy, 
an oily matter secreted by the ar- 
teries of the internal membrane, 
which covers the bones. Its par- 
ticular use, to the living body, has 
not hitherto been clearly: ascer- 
tained ; though it is probably of 
the same service to the bones, as fat 
is to the soft parts ; namely, to ren- 
der their fibres less brittle, by its 
lubricating property. 

With regard to its medicinal ef- 
fects, marrow is doubtless more 
subtle and penetrating than any 
other animal fat; and ought there- 
fore to be eaten with great caution. 
As it is much relished by epicures, 
it will be proper to observe, that 
marrow is with difficulty digested, 
unless thinly’ spread on toasted 
bread, with. the addition of salt, 
and used with moderation.—We 
believe, however, that it might 
with more advantage and propriety 
be employed for liniments and oint- 
ments prepared for immediate ap- 
plication ; because it will, in this 

respect, be found superior to hog’s- 
lard, though it more speedily turns 
rancid, _ 

MARSH, - signifies a traé > of 
ground partly covered with water, 
yet so as to permit grass or other 
vegetables to rise above its surface: 
these, while gradually decaying, 
occasion putrid exhalations, which 
are extremely pernicious to the 
health of mankind. 

Marsh-lands are chiefly employ- 

gd for the grazing of cattlé, which, 
pil | 14 
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in such pastures, fatten speedily : 
nay, it is by some writers, though 
we believe, erroncously asserted, 
that sheep feeding on them, are 
preserved frona the rot. Without 
attempting to decide this question, 
we shall observe that it will be ad- 
visable to raise a bank, and plant it 
with trees, if possible, in the midst 
of the marsh, either crosswise, or 
ina semi-circle: they would afford 
a shelter for the cattle, and in a 
few years repay the expence of 
forrning the plantation, If the ‘soil 
be situated near the sea, it will also 
be requisite to form ponds or re- 
servoirs fer the receptien of the 
Fain, in order that the sheep, &c. 
may at all times be furnished with 
sweet water. Such tence or trees 
will, at the same time, serve to in- 
tercept the sea-breezes, which often 
nip the tops of the grass, if unshel- 
tered trom their influence. 

In order to convert 2 marsh into 
firm or arable land, it should first 
be drained, in the manner described 
in p. 102 and foll. of our 2d vol. 
Its various parts ought next to be 
wholly changed: 1. By frequent 
ploughing, barrowing, and burn- 
ing; 2. By the addition of marle, 
clay, gravel, or other heavy sub- 
stances; 3. By such matters as act 
chemically upon the soil, and bring 
its latent principles into action; for 
instance, lime, chalk, alkaline salts, 
&c.; 4. By spreading those ma- 
nures which have a large propor- 
tion of fat, or mucilage; such as 
_ putrid fish, sea-weed, stable- dung, 
&c.;~ because marsh-Jands rarely 
contain any animal substances, 
which are, in a great measure, the 
chiet constituent parts ofa rich soil. 
—Lastly, by compression, cither 
by the treading of cattle, or by the 
use of rolling-carts, and similar 
heavy implements. _ * 
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In the Transa@tions of the 
‘‘ American Philosophical Society,” 
we meet with an ingenious inquiry 
into the causes, of the insalubrity of 
flat and marshy situations; toge- 
ther with dire¢tions for obviating 
or correcting their effects, by Mr. 
Wiriram Curris. His plan aims 
at introducing and increasing: the 
proportion of oxygen gas in the 
super-incumbent atmosphere, and 
preventing its future. obstruction, 
by cutting off or diminishing the 
sources of putrefaction, He pro- . 
poses to effect this object, by carry- 
ing off the stagnant waters through 
drains, or trenches; and, where 
the soil will not admit of these, by 
the aid of wells. With the same 
intention, all dead weeds, grass, 
and wood, are to be burned; alk 
flats, sinks, or hollows, filled up 
with sand, clay, or lime; and these 
should be adorned with vigorous 
plants and grasses, particularly such 
as flourish late in the season; be-~ 
cause vegetables, continually ex- 
posed to the rays of light, decom- 
pose the water imbibed from the 
earth, and thus replenish the at- 
mosphere with oxygen, or pure 
vital air. 

Where marshy situations are too 
extensive torender them complete- 
ly dry, they ought to be constantly 
flooded, by means of dams and 
sluices, to prevent the effects of 
putrefaction. — Lastly, to obviate 
still farther the pernicious conse- 
quences of residing near marshes 
or mill-ponds, it 4vill be useful to 
plant between those waters and the 
dwelling-house, rows of such trees 
as vegetate rapidly, and retain their 
verdure to a Jate period of the year, 
so that the humid vapours may be 
intercepted, while such vegetables 
furnish a‘constant supply of oxygen 
to the atmosphcre, “ad ies 
Maksu~ 
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 ‘Marsn-Ciuaver. 
Mucrsaii: 

MARSH-LOCKS, the ee 
or MarsuCinaveroiz, Comarum 
palustre, L. an indigenous peren- 
nial plant, growing in muddy and 
putrid marshes ; ; flowering in the 
months of June. ot July; and pro- 
ducing red berries in autamn.— 
The whole plant may be usefully 
émployed in tanning calf-skins.— 
The Irish, who dispose of milk in 
the streets, rub the inside of their 
pails with this herb; in conse- 
@uence of which the milk appears 
to be thicker and richer.— The 
roots of the marsh-locks produce 
in dyeing an indifferent red colour. 
—Goats eat the plant, but it is not 
relished by either cows or sheep, 
and totally refused by horses and 
hogs. 

MARSH -MALLOW, or Al- 
theea officinalis, L. an indigenous 
perennial plant, growing in salt- 
marshes and on the banks of rivers; 
flowering in the month of August. 

This useful plant may be easily 
propagated, either by parting the 
roots in autumn, when the stalks 
decay ; or by sowing the seeds in 
the spring. It delights in a moist 
soil, where it will grow to a con- 
siderable size; and thrives well, 
when transplanted, in any soil or 
situation.—Bees are remarkably 
fond of its melliferous flowers. 

Every partof the Marsh-mallow, 
‘and especially the root, on boiling 
it, yields a copious mucilage ; on 
account of which, it is frequently 
employed in emollient cataplasms, 
and by way of infusion. In humid 
-asthma, hoarseness,dysenteries, and 
dilewise in nephritic. and calculous 
complaints, it is of eminent ser- 
vice; as, by lubricating and re- 
‘laxing the vessels, it procures a 
-more casy passage to the stagnant 


die 


See Trefoil 
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fluids. It is with equal advantage 
applied externally, for softening 
and maturating hard tumors ; and, 
when chewed, it is said to afford 
relief in dithcult teething.—The 
Syrup of Marsh- meadlorus,. sold in 
the shops, is prepared from. the 
roots, and chiefly used for sweet- 
ening emoliient decoétions. 

MARSH - MARIGOLD, — or 
Mrapow-souts; Caltha palus- 
tris, L. an indigenous perennial 
plant, thriving in moist meadows, 
and on the banks of rivers: it 
flowers in the months of April and 
May. 

This hardy, vegetable preserves 
its verdure during the winter : 
hence, its cultivation has been re- 
commended by Du Hamet, as an 
excellent winter pasture’for cattle: 


‘—It may be easily propagated 


either by parting the roots in au- 
tunin, or by sowing its seeds about 
the latter end of the summer : it 
requires a humid soil, and a shady 
situation. When gathered before 
they xpand, the Abid: if pre- 
served in vinegar with the addi- 
tion of salt, may be used as a sub- 
stitute for capers. The juice of 
the petals, boiled with a little alam, 

communicates to paper a yellow 

colour ; and it may likewise be 
em ployed in the spring, for inapart- 
ing asimilar tinge to butter. —Al-- 
though Borpruaave informs. us 
that cows will not touch this plant, 

unless impelled by hunger, when 
it produces a fatal iuflammation ; 
yet we believe with Du Hamez 
and Becustein, that cattle may 
eat it with safety ; as they instine- 
tively devour its bitter leaves.— 
Goats and sheep also. relish: the 
Marsh-marigold; but horses and 


swine refuse it, 


Marsa-Treroin, See Trefiil 
BUCKBEAN, (0 2 jin 
M ARTIN, 
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MARTIN, or. ‘Hirtndo urtica, 

L. a well known’ bird of passage, 

which makes its annual appearance 


in Britain, from the beginning of | 


April to the middle of May, ac- 
cording to the state of the wea- 
ther. uasee SWALLOW. 

~ MARTIN, the Citindnaeeg or 
Mustela foina; L. an animal of 
prey, which inhabits Britain, Ger- 
many, France, and the Sinth of 
Europe.’ It'is'a most elegant and 
lively quadruped, its motions being 
exceedingly nimble. 
breeds in hollow trees, and pro- 
duces, while young, three or four; 
but, when several years old, fre- 


quently six or seven martins at a 


litter; which; in winter, have 
sometimes been found deposited in 
the nests of magpies. 

These animals are very destruc- 
tive to poultry, eggs, &c. in farm- 
yards. With a viéw to obtain 
access to pigeon-houses, or hen- 
roosts, they climb rough wails 
‘with facility... As they are re- 
markably fond of honey and hemp- 
seed, they might be thus easily’en- 
trapped :—their skin and excre- 
ments emit a musky odour. 

Martins are tamed with great 
diticulty, never forming any at- 
tachment, so that they must al- 
ways be chained. Nevertheless, 
if properly secured, they are very 
useful in farm-yards, for destroy- 
ing rats, mice, &c. 

We are not acquainted with a 
better method of exterminating 
these depredators, than by smo- 
thering them in their recesses with 
the smoke of sulphur. 

The skins of the Russian mar- 
tins, furnish a beautiful fur: when 
imported, they pay a duty of 31. 
and 6d. per timber of 40 skins: 
the sum of 12s. 14d. is also pay- 
able for every ‘120 tails passing 
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through the custom-house, in draw 
or undressed state. 
~MARYGOLD, bel hint Bee, 
TriFip DovBLE-TOOTH, WATER= 
HEMP, or Hemp-acrimony; Bi- 
dens tripartita, L.. an indigenous 
annual plant, growing in marshy 
and watery ‘places, and flowering, 
in the months of August and Sep-, 
tember.—Damzourney and other’ 
writers inform us, that both’ the 
fresh and dried herb imparts to 
wool, with the addition of alum, 
a very bright yellow. colour : the 
yarn or cloth, however, should be 
washed and dried before it is im- 


-mersed in the dyeing liquor, in — 


which it ought to be boiled for two 
hours ; and, in order to extract 
more effectually the colouring par- 
ticles, the plant must be eut in 
small pieces, put in the vessel,. in 
alternate layers with the substances 
to be tinged, and properly agitated, 
Thete is another species, namely, 
the Bidens cernua, or Nepean 
Manrycoip, which is possessed of 
similar properties. ~— 
Marycoup the Corn. 
Great White Ox-gever. 
MASH, a drink given to itera 
—Itis prepared by j infusing half a 
peck of ground malt in a sufficient 
quantity of boiling water, then 
agitating the liquor, till it acquires 
a sweet taste, and when lukewarm, 
administering it to the animal, 
This preparation is used general- 
ly after a purge, in order to pro- 
mote its operation ; and, after hard 
work; or, as a substitute for drink, 
when a horse labours under de- 
pressing’ sickness, , 
MASTERWORT,: the Com=- 
Mon, or Imperatoria Ostruthium, 
L. is an indigenous, perennial 
plant growing in damp meadows, 
and flowering in the month of 
June. It is cultivated in gardens, 
on 


See 
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ei account of its medicinal pro- 
perties, 
either by sowing its seed, or by 
parting the roots in autumn. 
Masterwort produces a warm 
and aromati¢ reot, which has been 
recomittended ib the dropsy; 4s 
well as in debility of the stomach 
and bowels. An infusion of it in 


wine is said to have cured quartan’ 
agues, after the bark hed failed.— 


When chewed, it produces a‘co- 


pious flow of saliva, excites a heat-’ 


ing’ but agreeable sensation in the 
gums ; and frequently affords re- 


lief in the rheumatic’ tooth-ach.— ‘ 


HorrMan asserts, that the roots 
of this vegetable are of great effi- 
cacy in flatulencies, and the painful 
eolics thence arising: when dried 
end pulverized, they have sometimes 
afforded relief in asthmatic cases, 
and disorders of the head.—Boiled 
ina recent state with lard, they 
form an ointment, that is reputed 
to be of considerable efficacy in re- 
moving ring-worms. — According 
to Bautscu, it has also been ad- 
vantagesusly employed in tanning, 

MASTIC, or Masrics, the Sy- 
rrAW Hers, or Marnum GermMan- 
per, Peucraum Marum, I. a na- 
tive'of warm climates, and which 
we have incidentally mentioned, 
p. 369 of our second volume. © Its 
leaves, distilled with water, yield 
avery acrid and penetrating essen- 
tial oil, which resembles that ob- 
tained from ‘scurvy-grass. And, 
though the plant°'is at present 
chiefly employed” as’ a cephalic, 
there is reason to’ believe that it 
possesses’ very powerful diuretic 
and antiscorbutic virtues. Hence, 

r. GiEpITSCH strongly recom- 
mends an infusion.of the leaves in 
wine properly. digested, ora tinc- 
turé prepared in proof-spirit, in 
diseases arising from | relaxation 


at 


and may be’ propagated’ 
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of the solids, or a redundancy! of 
viscid bumiours, suéh as’ lethar-! 


gy, humid asthma, obstructions of: 


the intestines, green siekness;) 
swelling of the limbs,' and the trae’ 
scurvy.’ Being, however, an ac-' 
tive medicine, the ‘dosés ought at! 
first to be stall, and but gradually’ 
increased ; for instance, from one 
to three table-spoohfals of the vin-' 
ous infusion ; 
of tea-spoonfuls ‘of the! spirituous: 
tincture ‘ should be taken, three or’ 
four times in a day. 


MASTICATION, the at of 


oran equal! number \ 


Pied 


chewing or grinding the solid parts: 


of food between the teeth, by 
united motion of the jaws, tonzue 
and lips; in consequence of wuich 


the’ 


it is broken into'small pieces, mixed > 


with the saliva, and thus adapted 
for deglutition, as well as a more 
easy digestion. 

This | process in the ra he €CO- 
nomy is so essential ‘to the prospe- 
rity of: ihe individual; that those 
who are unfortunately deprived of 
their teeth, seldom enjoy a good 
state of health, Being unable to 
masticate solid food, they have re- 
coutse to rich soups, broths, jellies, 
&c. all of which Jeol not only 
vigorous organs of digestion, but 
likewise a proper share of exercise: 
both conditions rarely concur in 
favour of the, aged or decrepid, so 
that their fluids become gradually 
tainted with an unnaturalacrimony ; 
a disposition to a full habit-or ple- 
thora is often induced ; or tie con- 
stitution is otherwise "impaired. — 
Hence also the absurdity of sufter- 
ing nurses (who are peraps the 
masked victims of disease) to chew 
the victuals of healthy and uncon-~ 
taminated infants.—It is. equally 
pernicious to swallow solid food at 
meals, in so expeditious a manner 
as to allow no time for proper mas- 

tication. 
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tication. Many persons thus igno- 
rantly lay the foundation of a foul 
and disordered stomach ; the con- 
quences of which are, frequent 
eructations, flatulency, colic, &c. 
Every particle of animal or vege- 
table aliment which is-caten in an 
unmasticated state, requires at 
least double efforts of the digestive 
organs, and is not’ productive of 
half the nutriment which it would 
otherwise afford. Daily experience 
amply corroborates this assertion, 
especially in the articles of Lotled 
animal food, carrots, cucumbers, 
&c. if hastily consumed.—Lastly, 
there is a degree of brutality in 
fast eating, which is highly repre- 
hensible; besides, the injury thus 
occasioned to the individual cannot 
be easily repaired. 

- MASTICH, aresinous substance 
exuding from the mastich-tree, or 
Pistacia lentiscus, lL. a native of the 
southern parts of Europe. The best 
is imported from Chios, in the Le- 
vant, in small transparent grains, 
of a yellowish colour, and an agree- 
able smell, when heated over the 
fire. 

This resin is recommended in 
obstinate coughs ; dysenteries ; 
weakness of the stomach ; and in 
all cases of debility and laxity of 
the fibres. For such purposes, it 
is dissolved in rectified spirit of 
wine, and may be taken in doses 
of thirty or forty drops diluted 
with water, every three hours, or 
oftener. 

MASTICOT, or Yettow Leap, 
is the calx or ashes of lead, obtain- 
ed by slow calcination, in conse- 
quence of which that metal ac- 
quires a lighter or deeper yellow 
colour, according to the degree of 
heat. — It is sometimes used by 
painters ; but is also employed me- 
dicinally, as a drying powder, in the 
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composition of ointments or plas. 


ters.—See Lean. 


~MASTIFF, Canis villaticus, v. 7 


catenarius, 1. a valuable species of 
the dog-kind. 

This bold animal is alike re 
markable for his loud voice in bark- 
ing, his extraordinary size, and 
surprizing strength. So great in- 
deed is their courage and muscular 


power, that three of these quadru-, 


peds are more than adequate to 


_ cope with a lion, 


The mastiff is particularly va- 
luable as a vigilant house-dog, and 
it is much to be regretted, that this 
species of useful creatures has, 
within a few years, rapidly declined 
in numbers.—For the most proper: 
method of managing dogs, in gene- 
ral, the reader is referred to that 
article. 

MATCHING, a method of pre- 
paring vessels for the preservation 
of wines, eyder, or similar liquors, 
from becoming sour. It is effected 
in the following manner: Let any 
quantity of sulphur be melted in an 
iron ladle; and, as soon as it is li- 


quefied, slips of coarse linen cloth. 


are to be dipped init; which, when 
taken out and cooled, are called 
matches. One of these slips is now 
to be lighted, and suspended in the 


bung-hole of a cask, which ought. 


to be slightly stopped, till the match 
is consumed ; when the hole may 
be closed, and the vessel be sufter- 
ed to stand for one or two hours, 
On opening the bung-hole, it will 
be found that the sulphur has com- 
municated to the whole cask a very 
pungent, though suffocating and 
acid, odour. > ss 
The vessel may next be fille 
with small wine, newly fermented; 
and, on carefully closing it, the 
liquor will speedily clarity. This 


method is very commonly practised. 
mh 
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in differerit parts of England, and 
is said to be very useful ; as many 


poor wines miay thus be preserved | 


otable for a considerable time. 
We doubt, however, its salubrity ; 
and conceive that other articles 
might be advantageously employed 
instead of the pernicious fumes of 
sulphur; which render both wine 
andcyder alike unwholesome, espe- 
cially for persons affected with dis- 
eases of the breast or lungs, 
Marecrass. See MAtweEep. 
Matuen. See Fetid Cuaamo- 
MILE, 
MATLOCK WATERS, are those 
mineral springs which issue from 
the Jimestone-hill or rock, on which 


the village of Matlock, in Derby-— 


shire, is situated. They are remark- 
able for their purity; and are both 
cold and tepid: the latter flow 
abundantly, and are partly collect- 
ed into baths for medicinal pur- 
poses. 

The sensible qualities of the Mat- 
lock waters vary but litde from 
those of goed. spring water, which 
they greatly resemble in taste; be- 
ing perfectiy clear ; divested of all 
acidulous flavour: and exhaling no 
steam, unless during very cold or 
frosty weather. 

These springs may be advantage- 
ously used in ail cases, where pure 
diluent drink is mecessary; but 
they are chiefly resorted to for 
tepid bathing; and form a medium 
between the waters of Buxton or 
Bath, and those of the sea, for 
which last they may be beneficially 
substituted by invalids. ‘Their tem- 
* perature exceeds that of the cold 

bath only in a few degrees; and, 
as the Matlock waters produce a 
very slight shock, on immersion, 
_ they are particularly calculated for 
those persons whose delicate or 


weakly frames are unable to sup-— 


NO, X.-- VOL, Ill, 
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port the sudden effeéts of the usual 
cold bath. i 

Marrimony. See Marrtace, 
_ MATWEED, the Sea, Hime, 
SEA-REED, or Marram, Arundo 
aréenaria, Li. an indigenous _peren- 
nial plant, growing orly on the 
driest sandy shores, and flowering 
in the month of June or July. 
This useful reed prevents the wind 
from dispersing the sand over the 
contiguous fields, which, by ne- 
glecting its propagation by seed, 
are not unfrequently rendered use- 
less. The Dutch have availed 
themselves of this advantage; and, 
for the same reason, Queen Ext« 
ZABETH wisely prohibited the ex- 
tirpation of this beneficial vegeta- 
ble. I is at present cultivated oni 
the Norfolk coast, with a view to 
prevent the irruption of the sea: 
the inhabitants of Newborough, in 
the Isle of Anglesea, manufaQure 
it into mats and ropes, whence 
they obtain their chief support.— 
In Denmark, the fibrous roots of 


the Sea Matweed are employed for 


making whisk-brushes; and the 
Icelanders collect and dry the seeds; 
from which, after reducing them 
to powder, a palatable bread is 
prepared, resembling in taste the 
meal of malt. 

MATWEZD, the Smact, 
HEArH-MATWEED,orMat-crass, 
Nardus siriéia, L. an indigenous 
perennial plant, growing on moist 
heaths and marshes; flowering 
from June to August.—It is eaten 
by horses and goats, but disliked 
by cows and sheep. Ni 

This species is often a trouble- 
some weed, as-well on arable 
lands as on pastares, where it af- 
fords but coarse food to cattle: as 
it, however, forms large and thick 
tufts, which resist the adtion of the 
scythe, it may be usefully trans- 

N | planted 
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planted to loose sandy lands: in 
such situations, its spreading hori- 
zontal roots greatly tend to conso- 
lidate the soil, and increase the 
stratun: of vegetable mould, for the 
reception of more useful plants.— 
Brecastein remarks, that it would 
be advisable to propagate the Small 
Matweed in young plantations ex- 
posed to cold and bleak winds ; on 
account of the protection it might 
afford to tender trees. 

Mavts. See Marrow. 

May. See HawTHorn. 

May-tity. See Lity-oFf-THE-. 
VALLEY. 
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MAZE, or LABYRINTH, in Gars 


dening, denotes a piece of ground, 


planted and arranged ‘in various 
meanders, so as to render it difff- 


cult, after entering the walks, to- 


find the leading avenue. 

Labyrinths contribute equally to 
health and amusement; and, as 
few persons possess gardens or 
pleasure-grounds sufficiently ex- 
tensive for long walks, we have 


‘subjoined an outline of amaze, in 


which simplicity and economy are 
strictly combined. 
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The principal expence of such a 
maze, will be the green hedges, 

_ which ought to be seven feet high; 
and, if the breadth of the walks be 
calculated at four feet, beside 12 
inches for the room occupied by 
_the shrubs, the diameter of the 
whole will not exceed 150 feet. In 


* 


the centre might be planted a lofty . 


chesnut or other tree, with spread- 
ing branches; or a circle of poplar- 
trees, the height and sprightliness 
of which invite the wanderer to 
refresh himself under their coosing 
shade. : 
It should be remar 
ge pian, 


3 
4 
. 
4 
q 
a 
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ked, that the 


ME A: 


plah, as appears from the preced- 


ing cut, represents only regular 
intertwined walks which, by vari+ 
eus circumvolutions, lead exactly, 
to the central spot of ground. But, 

if it be designed to establish a real 
dabyrinth, on a larger scale, the 
hedges ought in various directions 


to be interrupted; for instance, at 


the points marked with the letters 
A, and B, in order that those 
who mistake the true path, might 
inadvertently return to the avenue 
whence they came. 

Lastly, a maze should, if pos- 
sible, be so situated, that it may be 
viewed from the windows of a 
house, or an elevated spot, in its 
vicinity. Thus, it will afford an 
interesting spectacle to persons of 
the most opposite’ disposition of 
mind; the gay and cheerful will 
delight. in beholding others per- 
plexed in the pursuit of the central 
spot; while the grave and _ reflect- 
ing have an opportunity of view- 
ing, as ina mirror, a pictureof active 
jife, where man often seems to de- 
viate from the true path, which 
nevertheless conducts him the 
nearest way to the end of his jour- 
ney: while others, though some- 
‘times very nigh the desired object, 

in a manner blindfold pass by, and 
with every step advance on the 
contrary road ! . 

'. Mazzarps, See Common ‘Wild 

CHERRY-TREE. 

MEAD, an agreeable liquor pre- 
pared. of honey and water, with 
the addition of spices. 

Various methods are practised in 
the brewing of mead ; which, how- 
_ ever, do not essentially differ from 

each other: the following is one 
of the most approved :—Let the 
whites of six eggs be well incorpo- 
rated with twelve gallons of water, 
to which twenty pounds of honey 
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are to be added. . The ingredients 
should boil for the space of one 
hour; when a little ginger, cloves, — 
cinnamon, and mace, together with 
a small sprig of rosemary, are to be 
put into the liquor. As soon as it 
is cool, a spoonful of yeast ought 
to be added, and the mead pour red 
into a vessel which should be filled 
up, while it works. When the fer- 
mentation ceases, the cask ought 
to be closed, and deposited for. the 
space of six or eight months in a- 
vault, or cellar, of an equal tem- 
perature, and in which the liquor 
is not liable to be. affected by the 
changes of the weather. At the 
end of that period, it may be bot- 
tled, and is then fit for use. 

A more simple, and, to some 
palates, more agreeable method is, 
to mix the honey i in the proportion 
of one pound to a quart of water, 
which is tobe boiled, scummed, and 
fermented in the usual manner, 
without the addition of any aroma- 
tic substances. It ought to be pre- 
served in a similar manner, and 
bottled at the expiration of the 
same period of time. 

Mead was formerly the favourite 
liquor of the ancient Britons, and 
Anglo-Saxons... It still retains its 
place at country feasts in the west- 


ern parts of this island; where 


considerable quantities are brewed 
annually, Being an wholesome 
and pleasant beverage, it is far 
preferable to brandy, gin, or other 
pernicious spirits; though it does 
not always agree with the bilious, 
asthmatic, or those whose breast 
and lungs are in the least affected. 
But, ifit be kept for a number of 


years in proper vessels, and dry 


cellars, it acquires a flavour and 
strength equal to the best. Madeira 
oreven Tokay wines : in this state, 


mead is a true medicine to the aged 


No and 
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dnd infirm, when used with m6- 
deration. 

MEADOW, ‘generally signifies 
pasture, or grass land, that is ati- 
nually mown for hay ; but it more 
particularly denotes such tracts of 
ground as are too low, and too 
moist for cattle to graze on therh 
during the winter, without injuring 
the sward. 

The best lands for meadow are 
those situated on a gentle declivity, 
so as to be irrigated at pleasure, and 
which at the same time possess a 
rich soil and moist bottom, espe- 
cially ifit be inthe vicinity of a 
brook, or small running stream.— 
See InrIGAaTIon, 

Great Britain and Ireland are 
teputed to possess the most verdant 
pastures, and the: finest natural 
grasses, in the vegetable creation : 
these advantages, however, do not 
appear to meet with that attention 
which they deserve. ~ Lately, in- 
deed, the cultivation of grasses has 
been a favourite pursuit among ex- 
perimental farmers and frecholders ; 
but, as the tenantry,in general, are 
bound to follow a certain rotation 
of crops, without having the power 
of breaking up old and unproduc- 
tive meadows, extensive improve- 
ments cannot be expected, while 
such limitations prevail_—We have 
eursorily mentioned these obstacles 
to national prosperity ; because they 
would require a more ample inves- 
tigation than is compatible with our 
jimits. 

The first requisite towards ob- 
taining a good meadow is, a perfect 
acquaintance with the best natural 
grasses, their peculiar soils, and the 
best mode of collecting their seeds: 
the most valuable are those of the 
‘northern and eastern parts of Eng- 


~ Meadow Fescue-grass : Festuca pratensis, er 
Meadow Fox-tail-grass : Alopecurus pratensis, =. 
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land. But, as comparatively few 
have an opportunity of procaring 
such’seeds, the only method that 


can be pursued with hopes of sac=~ 
cess, appears to be that of seleCting 
those grasses, which thrive hoxuri-. 


antly on a similar soil; and togather 


the ripe seed from a productive old 


meadow. 

On lands intended for pasture, 
and especially for sheep, it is ad= 
visable to sow three kinds of ve= 
getables, with aview to gain the 
advantage of successive growth: 


Thus, Mr. Parkinson’ sows four ° 


bushels of the seed of ray-grass, or 
red darnel (Loltum perenne, L); 


10lbs. of trefoil seed (more properly - 


commornclover, T7sfolium pratense, 
L.); and a similar quantity of 
white clover (T. repens, L.) He is 
is of opinion that the ray-orass 


should be grazed early, while the 


white clover is still concéaled in the 
‘ground, and the trefoi}, or common 


clover, is just appearing ; that, when 


the darnel is eaten down, the’com- 
mon clover will spring up, and af- 
ford excellent food for sheep ; aftet 
which the white clover will appear: 


and, when the latter is consumed, ~ 


the ray-grass again grows, and sup- 


plies pasturage during the winter 
months, if the weather prove to- 
lerably mild. Hence this truly 


** experienced farmer’ maintains, © 


that one-third more in number of — 


fn 


sheep, at least, may be thus sup- — 


ported than by any other method. 


In order to form a meadow, far — 


superior to the generality of artifi- 
cial pastures, Mr. Curis recom-. 
mends six kinds of grass, and two. 
of clover, to be sown broad-cast. 
The seeds are to be mixed together 


in the following proportions, viz.' ~ 


Smooth — 


liege. 


Apatts — 
4° 3 
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, Smooth Stalked Meadow-grass: Poa pratensis, - 2 parts 
Roughish Meadow-grass: Poa trivialis, - a 23 
Crested Dog’s-tail-grass : Cynosurus Cristatus, - Dy 
Sweet-scented Spring-grass : Anthoxanthum odoratum, oe 
White or Dutch Clover :. Trifolium repens, | ~ 2 
Common or Red Clover: Trifolium pratense, ~ 2 


These are to be mixed together, 
and about three bushels of them 
sown on an acre, in rows, so that 
they may be, more conveniently 
hoed; ia consequence of which 
they “will vegetate with greater 
Juxuriance. Towards the end of 
August, or early in September, it 
will be necessary to weed and thin 
the grasses occasionally, and also 
to roll them in the spring ; .an ope- 
ration by which such roots as may 
have been raised by the frost, will 
he pressed into the ground. Mr. 
Curis is farther of opinion, that 
the meadow fox-tail, and roughish 
meadow-grasses, are best adapted 
to moist soils; the smooth-stalked 
meadow and crested dog’s-tail, to 
dry pastures; and lastly, that the 
meadow-fescue and sweet-scented 
spring-grasses will suit land, which 

is either moist or moder ately dry. 

If the soil be previously cleared 
from all noxious weeds and plants, 
the above-specified combination of 
grasses will,.in the course of two 
years, form a most excellent mea- 
dow. But, in case it be required 
to seed a piece of land immediate- 
ly, and the valuable grasses before 
mentioned: cannot he. procured, -it 
has been recommended (‘‘ New 
farmer's Calendar,” p. 440, 2d 
edit..8vo. Symonds, &c. 1801). to 
‘sow the following seeds, which are 
easily attainable; viz. Broad clover 
(a varicty of the.common clover), 
or cow-grass; white clover, trefoil, 
fay-grass, and, if the soil be suti- 
ciently dry, burnet, On clean tilth, 
thay will, in a few years, present-a 


good meadow; as the clover and 
ray-grass, in ; ‘the first or second 
year, produce an ample swathe for 
mowing ; next, they will be suc- 
ceeded by a. luxuriant crop of the 
white clover and trefoil, united 
with the natural grasses of the soil. 

Grass-seeds ought to be sown 
during moist weather, either in 
the summer or in autumn, after 
turnips, cabbages, or any other 
hoeing crop; for it is absolutely 
necessary to prepare for them a 
fine and clean tilth. On the ap- 
proach of winter, the young crop 
should be slightly covered with 
long stable-dung, old thatch, or 
even sand, earth, or any other 
manure. The Jand ought, lke- 
wise, to be occasionally cleared of 
the weeds, together with their 
roots, and the vacant spots - fresh 
seeded, 


In laying lands down for mea- 


dows, old turf must be uniformly 
broken up, by paring and burning, 
when it is to be sown with new 
grasses; but, such soils as have 
been completely exhausted by suc- 
cessive crops of corn, should first 
be laid dry and diligently cleaned ; 
then sown with. proper herbage, 
top-dressed, and manured for the 
space of two or three years; in 
consequence of which they will 
recover their former fertility. 
Lastly, the operation of rolling 
meadows in the spring, especially 
such as have been irrigated, ought 
never to be, omitted, “The most 
proper time for this purpose is. the 
beginning .or puddle of February, 
N3 atter 
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after the land has been laid dry for 
a weck. Rolling prepares the grass 
for being cut close to the surface, 
when mown; which is a circum- 
stance of considerable importance ; 
because the ant-hills, and other 
little elevations, are thus pressed 
closely to the ground, and many 
inconveniencies will be thereby 
effectually removed. 
~ MEADOW-GRASS, or Poa, L. 
a genus of plants comprising 53 
species, 16 of which are natives of 
Britain : the principal of these are: 
1. The aquatica, or Reep Mea- 
DOW-GRASS, growing in marshes 
and on the banks of rivers, flower- 
ing in the months of July and 
August.—This species is uncom- 
monly valuable for being propagat- 
ed on the banks of rivers or brooks, 
where it is devoured with great 
avidity by horses, cows, and sheep : 
but, as it is apt tollow or distend 
the bowels of cattle, when eaten 
too largely, or when its panicles 
are burnt, these circumstances de- 
serve some attention, It abounds 
particularly in the Isle of Ely, ris- 
“ing to the height of six feet, 
though usually mown when about 
four feet high : after being dried, 
it is bound up in sheaves,~ then 
formed into ricks, in which it un- 
dergoes a slight degree of fermenta- 
tion, to improve its swéetness for 
provender, In this state, it is pro- 
vincially called White-lead, from 
its acquiring a white surface when 
dry: it is peculiarly useful for 
milch cows; but horses do not 
relish it, when thus prepared.— 
The reed meadow-grass is one of 
‘those vegetables that deserves to be 
more generally known and culti- 
‘yated; as it likewise affords, if 
properly dried, an excellent substi- 
tute for straw, in thatching. 
2. The pratensis, or SMOOTH- 
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STALKED Mrapow-cRass, which 
grows on dry banks, and even on 
walls : it flowers in the months of 
May and June. This plant thrives 
better in dry than in moist situa- 
tions, whence it retains its verdure 
during hot and dry seasons, longer 
than any other vegetable. Its root 
spreads along the ground almost as’ 
rapidly as the couch-grass, and is 
nearly as difficult to eradicate : it 
ought, therefore, to be introduced 
with great caution, where the pas- | 
turage is not intended to be per- 
manent, — Though eagerly eaten 
by cattle, and esteemed to bé one 
of the best grasses for hay, its va- 
lue decreases, as its quantity every 
year diminishes in dry soils; and it 
at length produces very indifferent 
crops. This diminution is” ccca- 
sioned by its roots matting toge- 
ther, and exhausting the land ; 
which effects, however, may be 
prevented by manuring the soil, 
and are not so perceptible on moist 
grounds, where the plant’ will 
flourish, though not so luxuriant- 
meg & in dry situations, | 

. The annua, ANNUAL Mea- 
fica crass, or Suffolk-grass, 
which grows on pastures, in paths, 
gravel-walks, and the borders of 
fields ; it flowers during the whole — 
summer.—This grass is devoured 
with avidity by every kind of-cat-— 
tle; and as it abounds in the coun- © 
ty of Suffolk, where the finest salt- 
butter is prepared, Mr. Sritiine- 
FLEET conceives it to be the best 
grass for milch-cows, : 

A. The triviahs, RouGguisn 
Mzapow-erass; — Bird-grass 5 
Fowl-grass ; or Fold-meadow-grass. — 
It is perennial, grows in moors, 
moist pastures, and the sides, of 
hedges ; and flowers from June 

o September. - This plant is re- 
puted to be in every Wo aa : 
is 
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first of British grasses; as the best. 


meadows abound with it, and par- 


ticularly the celebrated Orcheston. 


_ Meadow, in. the county of Wilts. 
And though few grasses are more 
productive, or better calculated for 
hay or pasturage, than the rough 
meadow-grass, yet it requires. a 
moist soil, and.a situation some- 
what sheltered, being liable to be 
injured by severe cold or excessive 
drought. It is much relished by 
every kind of cattle. 

. 5. The compressa, FLAT-sTALK-~ 
HD, or CREEPING MEADOW-GBRASS: 
It is perennial; grows on walls, 
house-tops, and very dry situations, 
and flowers from June to August. 
——This species,in the opinion of Dr. 
ANDERSON, is the most valuable of 
the meadow-grasses.. Its leaves are 
firm .and succulent; of a dark 
Saxon-green colour ; and grow. so 
closely together, as to forma pile 
of the richest pasture-grass. . Its 
flower-stalks continue to vegetate 
very luxuriantly during the sum- 
mer; and, even ina fading state, 
the leaves retain their beautiful 
green cast. The latter are much 
larger, and more abundant than 
those of the roughish meadow- 
grass. Besides, it produces a fine 
turf. in parks and sheep-walks, 
while it renders the flesh of deer 
and sheep, uncommonly tender and 
aweet flavoured ; being a favourite 
food. of these animals, 

6. The palustris, or Marsu 
Merapow-G@rass, which abounds 
in marshes and. overflowed Jands. 
It grows ‘to the height of four or 
five feet ; is excellently calculated 
for laying down spongy or fenny 
grounds ;. and is reputed to be 
_ equal, if not superior, to any other 
vegetable for the purposes of the 
dairy.—In autumn, however, its 
leayes become. somewhat prickly, 


4 
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7. Lhe maritima, or Sza-Mpa- 
Dow-GRass, which is frequent on 
the sea coast, and flowers in the 
months of June and July.—It is 
one of the principal grasses. which 
grow in salt marshes, and is eagerly. 
eaten by cattle. 

. MEADOW - SAFFRON, or 
Tuseroot, Colchicum autumnale, 
L. an indigenous perennial plant, 
being the principal of three spe~- 
cies; growing in meadows ; flower- 
ing in the months of August and 
September. 

The flower of this hardy plant 
rises immediately from the root, 
and its large leaves appear in the 
succeeding spring: the former af- 


ford a beautiful variety of purple, 


white, red, rose-coloured, yellow, 
&c. with single and double flowers. 
—This vegetable is more ornamen-: 
tal than useful; and, though it 
frequently occupies a considerable 
part of a meadow, it is never’ 
touched by. horses. 

_ In its medicinal properties, the 
Meadow-Safiron resembles those 
of the Squill: the root of the for- 
mer has ever been considered as an 
acrid poison, but it is less injurious 
in autumn than in the spring ; its 
seed is also deleterious, though not 
mortal toeither manor cattle.—The 
juice expressed from the leaves of 
this plant, when rubbed on the 
skin of animals, affords a very 
powerful and effeétual remedy 
against vermin, with which they 
are often infested. . 

MEADOW-SWEET, the Com- 
MON, Or QUEERN-OF-THE-MEA- 
dows, Spirea ulmaria, L. an in-, ’ 
digenous perennial plant, growing, 
in moist meadows and on the banks 
of rivers ; flowering in the months 
of June andJuly. Its stalk attains. 
the height of four feet; and the 
fragrant flowers, when infused in 

N40 boiling 
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boiling water, impart to it a very 
agreeable odour, which rises on 
distillation : hence they are often 
employed by wihe-merchants, for 
improving the flayour of made 
wines. ‘The roots are so power- 
fully astringent, that calf-leather 
has been tanned with them in a 
fortnight. According to Bryant, 
the Russians prepare of these roots 


a palatable granulated flour or’ 


groats; and OLA¥Fren informs ts, 
that the Icelanders dye a durable 
black colour, by a decoétion of the 
whole plant.—Hogs devour the 
roots with avidity ; goats and sheep 
also relish this herb, but cows and 
horses refuse it. 


Mea. See FLrovr. 

Mears. See Dinner. 
- Meary-tTreE.. See GUELDER- 
ROSE. 


MEASLES, or Rubeola, a con- 
tagions disease, accompanied with 
inflammatory fever, sneezing, de- 
fluxion of a thin humour from the 
eyes, and a dry hoarse cough.—On 
the fourth day, or sometimes later, 
small clustered pimples break out 
ontheskin, but which generally dis- 
appéar in three or four days, leay- 
ing behind branny or mealy scales. 

The measles bear great resem- 
blance to the small-pox ; and like- 
wise affect a person once only dur- 
ing his life. ‘They are most fre- 
quent among childrenin the spring, 
but, if properly managed, seldom 
prove fatal.’ © 

The disease commences with a 
fit of shivering, succeeded by in- 
tense heat, thirst, anxiety, sick- 
ness, and vomiting, which vary in 
different constitutions. The eye- 
lids are swelled; the eyes partial- 


ly infamed, and weeping ; a con-' 


stant drowsiness prevails; and, on 
the fourth day the pustules appear 


% 
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spread over the whole body, The” 
vomiting ceases, but the feéver,' 
cough, and difficulty of breathing,’ 
are increased. In the course of 
three or four days the pimples as- 
sume a pale colour, and by the 
ninth or tenth, are not to be per- 
ceived. But, the fever, and other 
symptoms will not abate so early, 
if the patient be not sufficiently 
cool: they are sometimes succeed+ 
ed by an alarming and dangerous’ 
looseness, which may terminate in’ 
death, unless the strictest attention _ 
be paid to the whole state of the _ 
disorder. 

Cure :—As the measles are of an 
inflammatory nature, it will, in 
some instances, be necessary first 
to bleed the patient, especially if 
the fever be violent ; though that 
operation is, in genetal, neither 
necessary nor advisable. 

In mild cases, it will be suffici-' 
ent to keep the patient’s body open, 
by means of tamarinds, manna, 
or other gentle laxatives; and to 
supply him frequently with barley- 
water, linseed-tea sweetened with 
honey, or other cooling and muci- — 
laginous drinks. Considerable be- 
nefit will result from bathing the’ 
feet in warm water; and, if there 
be a disposition to vomit, it ought 
to be promoted by the liberal usé 
of Juke-warm water, or chamomile 
tea. The dry cough will be greatly’ ~ 
relieved by gentle opiates, if used- 
with due precaution, in preference 
to the oily or demulcent draughts: 
given on such occasions. : 

The most fatal period -of the © 
measlés, however, is at the crisz, . 
or turn: should the fever then be+ - 
come violent, and the patient bein — 
danger of suffocation, relief may © 
be obtained by repeated yenesec- 
tion and blisters. If, nevertheless,’ - 


first on the face, and gradually .the disorder appear to affect the in+ 


terior 
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terior organs, of strike inward, the 
“imminent danger maay sometimes 
be averted, by applying blisters both 
to the arms and legs, and briskly 
rubbing the whole body with warm 
flannels. 

The patient’s regimen, through- 
out this disorder, ought to be 
strictly cooling. His food should 
be light, and the drink may consist 
of barley-water, balm-tea, infu- 
siéns of linseed, or other diluent 
liquids, sweetened with a little ho- 
ney. When the malignity of the 
disorder is subdued, it will be ad- 
visable to administer a few gentle 
Jaxatives ; and, if it be attended 
with a debilitating diarrheea, this 
may be mitigated by taking a few 
grains of rhubarb every morning, 
and gentle opiates every night. 
The diet should uniformly be light, 
though nourishing ; and the patient 
will also derive great benefit from 
frequent exercise in the country 
alr. . 
MEASURE, in a legal and com- 
mercial sense, denotes a certain 
proportion or quantity of any com- 
modity, whether dry or liquid, that 
_ is bought, sold, valued, &c. 

. Measures vary according to the 
different kinds and dimensions of 
the respective articles. Hence they 
are, in general, either longitudinal, 
which relate to lengths; or cubi- 
cal, that is, solid measures, for bo- 
dies ‘and their capacities. Of both 
we shall give a concise account; as 
our work would otherwise be in- 
complete. 

I. Lone Measurg. 

The smallest nominal part of the 
. English long measure, is an inch, 
which is composed’ of three barley- 
corns, being the largest and finest 
that can be selected from the ear, 
Three inches form a palm; an 


€gual number of palms make .a 
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span; 14 span, a foot; 11 foot, 2 
eubit; 2 cubits a yard; 12 of a 
yard make a pace (consisting of 
two steps) ; 14 of a pace, a fathom; 
2% fathoms form a pole;. 40.poles, 
a furlong ; and 8 furlongs are com~ 
puted to a mile. ! 

Il. Measure of capacity for dry. 
articles, Us Wa 

1. For Corn. The. standard 
measure for salt, all kinds of grain, 
and other dry commodities, is the | 
Winchester gallon, which contains 
eight pints, or 2724 cubicinches:— 
2 gallons make a peck; 4 pecksa 
bushel ; and 8 bushels a quarter. 
Four quarters of corn are computed 
to a chaldron ; five quarters -to a. 
wey, orload; and ten quarters to 
a ton. . 

2. For Coan. In measuring 
sea-coal, five pecks make a bushel : 
9 bushels, a quarter; 4 quarters, a 
chaldron; and 21 chaldrons are 
computed to a score: 

Ill. Liguid Measure, 

The English liquid measures 
were originally established on the 
basis of "Troy-weight: it) having 
been enacted by several’ statutes, 
that eight pounds troy of wheat 
(the grains of which have been se- 
lected from the middle of the ear, 
and well dried,) should weigh: a 
gallon of wine measure; and that _ 
the divisions and subdivisions of . 
the latter should form the decreas« 
ing smaller proportions. Itwas fare . 
ther provided, that one liquid mea- 
sure was to be uniformly adopted 
throughout the kingdem. Cus- 
tom, however, has. prevailed, and 
anew weight, namely, AvorRDU- 
pors (which see), was introduced; 
so. that a second, standard gallon 
has been adjusted to the old one, 
which it exceeds in the same pro- 
portion as the avoirdupois does the 
troy weight, From this standard, 

two 
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two different measures arer eculated 


forvale and beer; which we have 


already stated under the articles 
Firkin, Barrer, Hocsuap, &c. 
The old standard measure (being 
kept under. seal at the Guildhall, 
London) is employed for wine, 
Spirits, &c. and contains the fol- 
lowing subdivisions :——28% solid 
inches form one pint (wine mea- 


~ sure) ;—8 pints make a gallon ;— 
18 gallons, arundlet ;—-17 A waidléta; 


a barrel ;—-15 barrels, a tierce ;— 
iz tierces, a hogshead ;—14 hogs- 


head, a puncheon sl; puncheons, 


a butt, or pipe ;—and 2 pipes, a 
tun, 
. YVhese are the chief measures at 


present employed; a knowledge of 


which is very useful, and necessary, 
to prevent imposition. For this pur- 
pose, standard measures are kept 
in various parts of England, in con- 
formity to which all others are di- 
directed to be made-.; so that, if 
any one bé accidentally lost, it may 
be easily restored ; or corrected, if 
it be inaccurate. 

_ MEAT,a general appellation for 
the flesh of animals when prepared 
for foodi—As we have already, 
under the article: Fresu-meat, 
given the most effectual methods 
of preserving it in a fresh state 
during the summer months, and 
as we specify the simplest and best 
modes of pickling it under the 
heads of Breer and Pickie, we 
shall at present briefly state the 
treatment proper to be followed, 

incase any putrid meat has been 
accidentally eaten, 

~ ‘As'soon. as this unpleasant. cir- 
cumstance. is fap pieneided:, or dis- 
covered, it will-be necessary in. the 
first place to take a brisk emetic; 
the operation of which oug''t to be 
promoted by strong chamomile 
tea; that of itself is an excellent 
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antiseptic. The 


MED 
patient should, 
next,j drink liberally of the vege- 
table acids; aiid avoid eating or 
drinking any matter that may.tend 
to press upon the organs of diges- 
tion, till the latter be restored . to- 


_their natural tone and energy. 


MEDICINE, is the art of pre- 
venting, curing, or alleviating those 
diseases, ith - which mmaniand are 
afflicted. 

The history of medicine is lost 
in the remotest antiquity ; and the 
researches of the most acute anti- 
quaries, to ascertain tle first in- 
ventor, have hitherto proved abor- 
tive. It would be foreign to. our 
plan, to enter into a discussion of 
this subject; we shall therefore 
confine our attention to the effects 
of medicines on the human body, 
and refer the reader to the article 
Puysicran, under which we pro- 
pose to communicate a few hints, 
respecting the nature and praghice 
of the healing art. 

The operation of medicines on 
the human body has been attributed 
to various causes; several eminent 
physicians of the 17th and the 18th 
century ascribing their effects to 
mechanism. ‘This opinion, how- 
ever, has been strongly opposed, 
and, though the theory of chemical 
decomposition which now prevails 
among the medical philosophers of . 
France and Germany, is more plau- 
sible, and in many instances strong- 
ly corroborated by facts, yet this, 
like all other conjectures tending 
to account for the hidden opera- 
tions of Nature, does not. destrve 
the name of a theory. 

When judiciously adriana 
medicines are, ,doubtless,, very. be- 
neficial; but, if they be given. or — 
prescribed at random (which is but 
too often the case with those regu~ 


lav and irregular pra¢titioners whg, 
degrada 


| 
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degrade an honourable profession 
toa trade), they seldom’ fail to be 
productive of injury :—instead of 
affording relief, they aggravate the 
compiaint, and not unfrequently 
lay the foundation of future disease. 

Particular constitutions require a 
peculiar treatment ; and, if more 
attention were paid to this import- 
ant circumstance, there would be 
less occasion for employing drugs. 
Besides, it ought to be considered, 
that no substances but such as con- 
tain alimentary matter, are -con- 
ducive to the welfare of the human 
body,in a healthy condition: hence, 
by analogous reasoning, no drugs 
whatever, if devoid of nutritious 
properties, can be perfectly harm- 
less, in a diseased state.— Sce 
Quackery. 

MEDICK, or Medicago, L. a 
genus of perennial plants, compris- 
ing twelve species; the principal 
of which are the following : 

1. The sativa, See Lucern. 

2. The falcata, YeLttow Me- 
DICK, Or BUTTER-3AaGs ; growing 
wild in. sandy pastures and corn- 
fields ; flowering in the month of 
July. 

This bushy plant, ifits stalks he 
properly supported, attains-a height 
of four feet: it may be easily pro- 
pagated by seed, in hot, dry, bar- 
ren, and sandy situations, ‘where it 
produces excellent hay. Its cul- 
ture deserves to be strongly recom- 
mended; as it requires but an in- 
different soil ;~ withstands the se- 
yerity of winters better than lu- 
cern; and is eaten eagerly by 
cattle, especially by horses, though 

its stalks are hard and w oody. 

3. The lupulina, Trerort Me- 
pick, or’ Meriror Treroir; 
which grows in corn-fields, mea- 
dows and pastures ; it flowers from 


the month of May’'till August.— 
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This species is cultivated in the’ 
county of Norfolk, under the name 
of Nonsuch, and is usually. sown 
together with ray-grass ; whence, 
the crops are denominated black 
and white Nonsuch.—The trefoil 
medick thrives best in a loamy and 
swampy soil :—goats, cows, horses 
and sheep eat both species of this 
plant; though’ the latter is less 
grateful to these: animals, than the 
former. : 
~ MEDLAR-TREE, the Common, 
or Mespilus germanica, 1. a native: 
of Britain, growing in hedges, and 
flowering in the month of May. 
This hardy shrub is cultivated in 
gardens, either’for the sake ‘of its 
fruit, for standards, or as espaliers. 
It will thrive in any common soil, 
or situation, aud may be propa- 
gated ‘either by seeds,’ which le 
two years under ground ‘before 
they vegetate’; or by grafting, or 
inoculating iton hawthorn or erab- 
tree stocks,—-When designed’ for - 
fruit-trees, they may be trained as 
dwarfs, for standards, or for espa- 
liers: in either’ease, they.are ma- 
naged in a manner simular to apple 
or pear trees. 
Grafting, or budding, is the best 
and most certain method of culti- 


.vating the different sorts of the 


medlar, so as to continue their spe- 
cies: after pruning their first shoots 
from the graft, or bud, it will be 
necessary to force out’ a proper 

supply of wood for raising a head; 
then to train’ the branches chietiy 
at full length, and.to--sufter’ the 
standards spontaneously to expand: 
Medilars possess a subacid, vi- 
nous ilavour, which to. many pa- 
lates is very agreeable ; though dis 
liked by others: while firm and 
sound, they are of a remarkably 
austere and repugnanttaste, which, 
however, is completely changed,, 
when 
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when they begin in.a manner to 
undergo the putrefactive ferment- 
ation, so as to.become soft and 
mellow.—All the species of this 
fruit ripen about the latter end of 


Oxeber, or beginning of Novem-* 


ber ; when they should be gather- 
ed; partly placed in moist bran, 
ip several layers, to facilitate their 
maturation; partly deposited on 
straw, in the fruitery. After a 
fortnight, or three weels, those 
kept -in the bran will be eatable ; 
and the others will gradually ripen. 

ida their medicinal effects, med- 
lars are very astringent, and have 
therefore been used with advan- 
tage in diarrhceas: on the con- 
trary, those who are of a costive 
habit, ought carefully to abstain 
from this enticing fruit. 

According to Guepitscn and 
Baurscs, the leaves, branches, 
aud unripe fruit of the medlar-tree, 
have been suecessfully employed in 
tannivg.—-The wood, being hard 
and tough, resembling that of the 
pear-tree, is useful for various do- 
mestic vessels, as well as for the 
smajler implements of husbandry. 

MELANCHOLY, or partial in- 
sanity without any affeGion of the 
stomach, is one of those humiliat- 
ing diseases which are peculiar to 
mankind. 

Innumerable are the causes 
which may induce this most dread- 
ful of human maladies ; but there 
isone materialcircumstance, which, 
independently ef the mental state, 
always occurs, and evidently ope- 
rates in all. melancholic patients ; 
namely, an accumulation of impu- 
rities in the alimentary canal, con- 
sisting chiefiy of bdack bile. Hence 
originate, want.of appetite; a dis- 
turbed sleep ; obstructions of the 
intestines ; hemorrhoidal and gouty 
symptoms ; irregular circulation of 
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the-blood; dulness and gloom of 
mind, without any apparent cause ; 
at length, stupefaGtion and insen- 
sibility, terminating in madness.— 
Indeed, the melaneholic and hy- 
pochondriae are so nearly allied, 
that.it is not always easy to diseri- 
minate between the two diseases ; 
a distin&tion which is the more im- 
portant, as the proper method of 
curing the former would inevitably: 
be attended with fatal effedts to 
the latter: hence we shail point 


out the essential difference subsist- 


ing between them. In hypochon- 
driac persons, the nerves are pri- 
marily affected, and contribute to 
generate all those spasmodic and. 
other concomitant symptoms which 
disorder the, organs of the Jower 
belly: whereas, in the melancho- 
lie, there already exists in the same 
organs a material and local cause 
that produces similar effects, of 
which the nervous system of the, 
hypochondriac partakes only so far 
4s he is susceptible of such impres- 
sions, in the debilitated state of his. 
mind. 

Cure.—If the patient be young, 
robust, and of a full habit, blood- 
letting will first be necessary. Next, 
he ought to take resolvent emetics 
and purgatives, consisting of neu- 
tral salts, especially tar iarized kali, 
in doses of from two to three drams 
every morning and evening, for se- 
veral days.—Acidulated drinks, and 
a vegetable diet, will be of essential 
service, if combined with exercise 
and cheerful company. Among the 
most.proper articles of the table are, 
ripe fruit in'a fresh or dried state, 
honey, bulbous roots, salad, and wel} 
baked bread; butanimal foodshould’ 
be carefully avoided., For common 
drink, the patient may use sweet 
whey, decoétions of barley acidu=— 
lated with mead-vinegar, or ante rea 

) rant~ 
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faiit-jelly ; infusions of tamarinds 
or rennets, &c. On the contrary, 
tart wines and spirituous liquors or 
mixtures of every description, espe- 
cially punch, always aggravate the 
complaint.—When habitual cos- 
tiveness prevails, Granr recom- 
mends the following draughts, 
which ave eratefal and efficacious, 
without debilitating the stomach 
or bowels: Take’ one ounce of 
manna; half an ounce of tartarized 
kali; eight blanched sweet-almonds; 
and six ounces of rose-water; let 
the whole be duly incorporated in 
a mortar, and a‘tea-cupful be taken 
every hour, till it operates. After 
the desired efe& is produced, a 
glass of good old wine, and nutritive 
Mucilaginous food, may be safely 
allowed. 

By a stri&t adherence to this re- 
gimen, there is reason to hope for 
a complete cure, in three months. 
If, ‘however, the patient be intra@- 
able, and averse to adept any regu- 
lar plan (as is too frequently the 
case in this complaint), he should 
be prevailed upon to travel; to 
drink purgative mineral waters ; 
to use the cold bath; to have his 
head shaved, for the purpose of ap- 
plying a sponge'or cloths dipped in 
cold water; ‘and to receive gentie 
eleG@tric shocks, dire&ed from a 


wooden point through the region. 


of the lower belly. On the whoie, 
experience thas evinced, that cold 
bathing is most conducive to the 
recovery of hypochondriacs, while 
the tepmd bath best agrees with 
maniacs. a 

Lastly, it is remarkable, that the 
propensity to suicide is, strictly 
‘speaking, a-charaéteristic symptom 
of black melancholy; the principal 
‘seat of which appears to be in the 
nervous texture of the spleen, and 
the left arch of the colon, Many 
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writers Consider this dreadfal com- 
plaint tobe peculiar to the English; 
as it nore rarely occurs among other 
nations of Europe: It is farther. 


worthy of motice, that such gleomy 


disposition of miad, mot anlike the 
true mania, generally manifests it- 
self itself at certain changes in the 
atmosphere; for instance, when 
southern winds prevail, and the 
barometer sinks. till near the mark 
which indicates sterm:—then the 
fatal crisis either takes place in nine 
days, or the patient overeomes the 
attack, which termiimates in calm, . 
placid, melancholy, or a stupid ine. 
sensibility—-On such occasions, — 
profuse draughts of cold and pure 
spring water; a.strong, well-fitred 
waistcoat; anda blister, applied to 
the region of the spleen, will be the 
most appropriate remedies, If the | 
left side, under the short ribs, 
should be perceptibly warmer to 
the touch than the opposite side, 
the blister ought tobe mime inches 
long and six inches broad, inorder 
to cover exactly the /eft hypochon- 
driac region, where the spleen ‘is 
situated. Unexpected: relief ‘has 
often been thus obtained; and ithe 
cure has been promoted by light, 
though nutvitive food, exercise, 
diversions, music, &:c. 

Mexrasszus. See Mouasszs. 

MELIC-GRASS, or Melica, L. 
a genus of perennial plants, com- 
prising 14 species, of which the 
following are the:principal : 

1. The nutans, or Mountain 
Metic-crass, which abounds in 
the mountainous woods of the 
northern parts of Britain: it 
flowers in the months of June and 
July. This species is eaten by 
cows, horses, and goats ;—in the 
Isle of aasay, it is manufaétured 
into twine for fishing-nets, whigh 
are remarkable for their durability. 

a. The: - 
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The coerulea, or Purpur 
Meuic-crass, growing on bogey 
barren meadows and pastures, and 
flowering in the months of July 
and August. © This valuable plant 
is eagerly eaten by horses, sheep, 
and goats: it also affords an ex- 
cellent substitute for hair, in the 


manufacture of brooms, which fuar- 


nish considerable employment for 
the country ‘people, in the western 
counties of England. 

3: 'The Glinta; or FRINGED Me- 
LIC-GRASS: 

4.:Vhealtissima, or Lorry Mr- 
LIC-GRASs :— both are exotic, but 
valuable plants; as the former 
thrives on barren stony hills, where 
its stalk grows from two to three 
feet high, and is an excellent pas- 
ture-grass ; while the latter is of a 
bushy -nature, delights in almost 
every-soil, and is much relished by 
cattle.. . Both :species, therefore, 
deserve to be diligently cultivated 
in the northern parts of Britain, 
where large tracts of mountainous 
land produce. seatcely any end for 
sheep. 

MELILOT, the Common, MeE- 
‘LILOT-TREFOIL, KING’S-CLAVER, 
or Harts-crover, Trifolium Me- 
lotus’ officinalis, L. an-indigenous 
plant, growing on a stiff soil; on 
ditch banks; in thickets, hedges ; 
-corn-fields and meadows ; flowering 
inthe months of June and July.— 
This plant is eaten by sheep, goats, 
cows, hogs, and particularly by 
horses, which devour it with great 
avidity. Its fragrance increases 
when-dry ; and if its flowers be 
distilled, they yield a water, which, 
though possessing little odour in 
‘itself, imparts a very grateful fla- 
‘your to other substances. 

Beoustein remarks, that the 
common melilot is frequently co- 
.vered with mildew, which renders 


- 
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it extremely pernicious to cattle, ~ 
Thus, in iT huringia, a distemper 
prevailed . lately among sheep, 
great numbers of which died ofa 
putrid liver; because this and 
other species of clover were through 


the whole summer affected with: 


the mildew: nay, even the hares 
were then uniformly in a state of 
putrefaction. 

MELON, ~ the Carina or 
Muskx- Mtuanto Cucumis melo, L, 
an exotic plant. growing wild in 
Asia, whence it has. been introdu- 
ced into the south of Europe, and 
is also cultivated in Britain, on ac- 
count of its delicious fruit.—Itis 


propagated from seed, which should — 


be from three to-six years old, and 
be sown at two different periods, 
in order to obtain a succession of 
crops. lor those of the first sea- 
son, the seeds may be set about the 
middie of February, on a cucum- 
ber-bed, at a distance of two 
inches Feo each other, and co- 
vered with a little earth. Whena 
fortnight old, whey should be trans- 


planted, and in the course of three 


additional weeks, finally removed 
to the bed on which they are in- 
tended to remain, and. which 
ought to be ina warm situation, 
so as to be defended from cold and 
violent winds. 

The second crop should be sown 
about the middle of March, and 
treated in a similar manner. But 
the hot-bed, formed with the view 
of rearing ‘these tender. exotics, 


‘ought: to evaporate two or three 


days before it be ready for the re- 
ception of the plants, which should 
be carefully removed, without in- 
juring their fibres. After they are 
placed on the tops of the hills 


raised of garden mould above, the 
dung, it will be necessary, to water 


them once or twice, till they. have 


taken. | 


extremities, 
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taken root, when their managé- 


ment will vary but little from that 


of cucumbers, excepting that me- 
lons require more air, and a small 
quantity of water. As soon as the 
plant spreads into branches, it must 
be properly clipped, so that only two 
of the principal shoots may remain ; 
and, in order to produce perfect 
and ripe fruit, one only should be 
left on each stem, and all super- 
filuous young melons immediately 
removed as soon as they appear. 
Besides, the diseased leaves and 
branches, together with the forked 
ought to be continual- 
ly cut off; and, when the fruit is 
set or formed, it will be necessary 
to place thin boards or stones under 
each, and to turn it gently twice 
in the. week, that the whole may 
be equally benefited by the sun 
and air. 
must be plucked at a proper time, 
as it will otherwise lose a considera- 
ble part of its flavour. Thus, if 
melons be intended for the table, 
they should be cut early in the 
morning, immersed in ice, or cold 
spring water, and kept in the 
coolest place, till they are used. 
The most certain criterion to as- 
certain the maturity of this fruit, is 
its cracking near the footstalk, and 
beginning to smell ; in'which state 
it may be gathered without delay. 
In the year 1768, Mr, Rey- 
NOLDs communicated to the So- 
ciety for the Encouragement of 
Arts, &c. the following method of 
raising melons without earth, dung 


DS? 
or water. He dire&ts a bed of tan-- 


‘ners’ waste to be prepared in the 


. month of March, 


) about four feet 
deep, six feet wide, and twelve 


feet in length, which is to be co- 


vered with four lights, admitting 
neither rain nor moisture. In the 


course of three weeks, the bed 


PM is 


When fully grown, it 
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will acquire a sufficient décree of 
heat, when_a few melon seeds aré 


fo be put into warm milk, in an 


earthen vessel, which is pressed 
down into the bark-bed,; where’ it 
remains for the space of 36 hours, 
in order to promote the vegetation 
of the seeds. Next, “he direéts 
four holes to be made in the bed; 
at equal distances, each being nine 
inches in digmeter, and five ingles 
deep. ‘These are to be supplied at 
the bottom with’ coarsely pulve* 


rized oak-bark, resembling saw- 


dust, to the depth of three inches, 


into which some’of the seeds are 
to be pressed with the hand, and 
covered to the thickness of two 
inches with additional powder ; the 
whole being carefully compressed 
and levelied. As soon as the plants 
attain a proper size, Mr. Rey- 
NOLDs direéts the best to be select- 
ed, properly pruned, and to be ex- 
posed as much as possible to the 
sun, during the summer. 

The pr one tiés of melons, corres- 


pond with those of cucumbers: ~ 


they are however preferable to the 
Jatter; bemg° more’ aromatic, 


‘wholesome, and requiring a smal- 


ler proportion of spices to counter- 
act their natural coldness, 

MELON, the Warez, or’ Cu- 
cumis' Anguria, L. though pr oper- 
ly a species of the former, is by 
some considered as a distin ge- 
nus of exotic plants, comprising 
three species, of which one only is 
known in Britain, by the name of 
Citrul. It is cultivated in all the 
warm countries of Europe, and also 
in Asia, Africa, and America; 
where its salubrious and cooling 
fruit is. greatly esteemed. 

The water-melon is propagated 
from seed, in a manner similar to 
the former ; it requires, however, 
a more open exposure: to the air; 

. and, 


= 
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and, during cold nights, it will be 
advisable to cover the glasses with 
mats, in order to keep the bed 
warm.—lIn its properties, this spe- 
cies nearly resembles the preced- 
ing; but, partaking more of the na- 
ture. of cucumbers, water-melons 
require a larger proportion of spice 
and wine; as otherwise they are 
apt. to-induce flatulency or diar- 
rheea. ! 

MEMORANDUM, a term im- 
plying a note, or mark, made ei- 
ther on paper. or otherwise, with a 
view to assist the memory. 

In the present artificial state of 
society, the convenience of a me- 
morandum-Look is obvious to every 


/personengaged in active pursuits. 


And, though the. utility of such a 
measure be universally acknow- 
Jedged, yet there is reason to be- 
lieve that it is not so extensively 


practised as it justly deserves. : 


Those, who reflect on the fleeting 
nature of human thought, and on 
the importance of . remembering 
the train of ideas which lead toa 


certain conclusion, will readily ad-— 


mit, that annotations might be ren- 
dered equally interesting and use- 
ful, if they. were extended to that 
department of human affairs, which 
more immediately relates to the 
operations of the human mind.— 


Thus, if every striking idea, whe-- 


ther of an economical or intellec- 
tual tendency, were duly register- 


-ed,.and digested, when a more fa- 


vourable opportunity offers, incal- 
culable benefit would thence result 
to society. Hence we presume to 
‘suggest to those who are accustom-. 
ed to refle& and attend to the pro- 
gress of their reasoning (when in 


‘solitude, as well as in the com- 


mon intercourse of life), to note 
and recordin a particular journal, 
all such sentiments and opinions, 


MEM 

as appear to be worthy of being” 
preserved.—See also JourRNAL. 

MEMORY, a mental faculty, 
which consists in the power of re- 
yiving former impressions of our 
ideas, or the particular circum: 
stances which occasioned and ac- 
companied them. : 

Memory may be divided into 
two species ; passive and aétive : 
the former is the remembering, or 
recalling of things or events to the 
mind with little or no effort; the 
latter is the recollection of remote 
circumstances, or objets, which 
do not immediately or spontane- 
ously occur. This is a talent of 
infinite importance to its possessor ; 
aud many roles have been given 


Jor its direction, improvement, and 


preservation ; but the principal, 
and indeed the only effectual me- 
thod, consists in the stritest fem- 
perance in eating, drinking, and 
sleep. Excess of every kind clouds 


‘the brain, and stupefies the mind : 


hence we rarely find an intempe- 
rate person, whose memory is 
clear, quick, and tenacious. n 

_ Such, however, is the preearioug 
basis of our mental ‘powers, that 
notwithstanding every effort, it 
frequently happens that those ideas, 
which appear to us the most in- 
teresting and desirable to be re- 
tained, insensibly and irreeovera- 
bly vanish from the mind. To ass. 


‘sist this inherent weakness, various 


methods have been proposed ; for 
instance, noting down in a memo- 


randum-book, or journal, the sub- 


stance of an essay we have pe- 
rused; or extracting the most im~ 
portant passages from the best au- 
thors; or even registering such of | 


_our own ideas, as often intuitively 
_or spontaneously occur, in conse- 


quence of sudden. and unexpected. 
events. 1 ROO 
| Txpedients. 
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_.Expedients of this nature cone, 
btitute the art of memory, and. those. 
of our Feadars; who are nebned, to, 


sb td 


Hckal pai —Let it, ieee 
be. remembered, that it is not ex- 
traneous aid, .but constant atten- 
tion and exercise, which form. the 
true art of memory. 

- MENSTRUUM, in general, sig 
nifies, all liquors, employed as. sol- 


vents of other..bodies, with the | 


minute particles of which the for- 
mer combine, so as_ to produce a 
chiefly used for extracting the vir- 
tues or-ingredients of matters more 
solid than themselves,, by infusion, 
deco&tion, distillation, &c. 

Water is the solvent of all salts, 
vegetable gumas, and animal jellies, 
Redified spirit of wine is the men- 
struum of the essential oils and re- 
sins of vegetables, “of soap, &c, 
Oils dissolve vegetable resins and 
balsams, wax, animal fat, mineral 
-itumens, sulphur, and certain me- 
tallic substances, particularly lead : 
yet, for this purpose, the expressed 
oils. are more. powerful mensirua 
than the distilled.; because the for- 
amer are not so. liable as the latter 
to be volatilized in a strong heat, 
which in most cases is requited for 
enabling them to produce the.de- 
sired effect. 

All acids a&t as solvents es alka- 
Jine salts andearths, as well as 
metallic bodies ; but their ation 
greatly varies on. different metals: 
thus, the vegetable acids dissolve.a 
‘large proportion of zinc, iron, eop- 
_ per, tin, and antimony, but parti- 

-cularly lead, if previously corroded 
-by their steam,—The marine, acid, 
@r spirit of salt, dissolves zinc, iron, 

WO, X.-VOL, Ill, 
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atid copper ; and, if combined with: 
the nitric acid, or aqua. fortis, a 
proper menstr uum. is obtained for 
es and antimony. The vitriolic 
acid, or oil of yitricl, aés uport 
zinc, ;iron, -and..copper:. it. also 
corrodes or imperfectly dissolves 
most other metals, 

Alkaline laxivia, or leys, dissolve 
oils, resinous substances, and. sul- 
phur: by adding guick-lime, they 
become more powerful, as is evi- 
dent in the pr eparation of common 
soap.. By such addition, the flesh, 
skin, and. bones of cniaal may be 
reduced toajelly: : 

‘Solutions effeGted in water, and 
spirit of wine, .posséss ‘the virtues 
of the substances, dissolved; but 
oils generally, sheathe their einer gth, 


aahile acids , and alkalies nse nge 


their qualities. Thus, water and 
distilled spirits are the proper men= 
strua of vegetable and animal mat- 
ters, the eflicacy of which, is to be 
preserved. 

Most of the solutions mentioned 
are easily made, .by pouring .the 
menstruum on the, substance to be 
dissolved, and. exposing both, fer 
some time, to. a, proper degree of 
warmth.—Oils -and,., alkaline . li- 
quors generally require .a_ strong 
heat to increase, their solvent pow- 
er; and acids, likewise, do net 
act on some metals, without this aid. 
—-Watery and spirituous menstrua 
may be rendered more expeditious 
by a moderate heat ; and the quan- 
tity they hold. in solution, will be 
greater than without this assistance; . 
‘bat, on becoming cold, that pro~ 
portion of soluble matter which 
was, ina manner, kept suspended 
by. heat, again subsides As the 
action of acids on. metallic bodies 
is génerally attended with heat, ef- 
fervescence,, and a. copious. dis~ 
charge of fumes, which are highly 

Q inflam- 
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inflammable, such a$'thosé arising: 
from the solution of ‘iron in the vi-' 
tridlic acid, the operator ought ne- 
ver to approach the ‘vessel with a 
candle, or other burning substance; 
as the exhaling vapour would thus 
instantly be set on: fire, and cause’ 
an explosion. “4 

Lastly; there ts sinbebet species 
of solution, in which the morsturé’ 
of the atmosphere is ‘the ‘men 
struum. ' if fixed alkaline salts or 
éarths, for instatice, pot-ash, ’ as 
well as the neutral ‘salts composed 
of the former, and the vegetable or 
any other acids (except th 1€ vitrio- 
lic, and some metallic salts), be 
exposed for some ‘time ‘to’ a moist 
air, they’ gradually absorb humi- 
dity, and at leneth become liquid ; 
a, process’ which is termed deli- 
quation. 

MERCURY, or exurecsievak 
 CAydrargyrus), a mineral fluid, 
about fourteen’ or fifteen times 
heavier than water: itis so rét 
markably thin, that it requires the 
intense cold of 40 degrees below 0, 
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iiesé Metals Assume ‘ “the! ‘ape 
dice of gold: when ‘anitéa with 
tin, itis ‘employ ed in:the manufac- 
ture of looking-glasses “or ‘mitrorsy 
in the manner alvendly ‘described; 
p: 125 of the present volume, 
‘Independently “of its” “utility in 
various “manufactures,” ‘mercury “is 
extensively employed in medicine ; 
and, ‘though‘it is ‘the -mést violent 
of poisons, ‘when’ taken’ inadvert- 
ently in too large quantities, yet, if 
judiciously administered; it-has fre- 
quently effected? a‘ ‘cure, ‘after ‘all 
other medicines had" failed to‘ pros 
Cure relief. When’ taket into the 
stomach undivided; or in‘its‘native 
‘state, this fluid. metal’ alitost in- 
stantly passes’ through ‘the “intés- 
tines unchanged, and. produces ‘no 
perceptible effet, except that: of 
promoting evaeuation, ‘if any’ cra 
dities or obstructions should prevail 
in’ the alimentary canal.) “Hence it 
might be advantageously prescribed 
ia the Jirst stage of the Iniac Pag= 
StON, ‘before “the -bowels are too 
much weakened and ‘corroded b 


of Fanrenueit’s scale, to render ‘the stagnant fecés; especially if it 
‘it solid —When exposed:to fire, it ‘be given together with eastor-oil or 
may be totally volatilized. fat broth, but no: spice. The pa* 
- Quicksilver isfound sometimes tient, after taking this mediciné, 
in a native state, as in the mines of ‘should, ir possible; walk‘about the 
‘India, South America, Hungary, roony;' and ‘there ‘are instances ‘in 
‘&é.5 but more generally mixed “which several ounces, nay, half‘a 
with metals, stone, or other sub- pound, and upwards, of pure quick- 
stances, from which it is extracted ‘silver, have been swallowed with 
‘by various’ processes. Next to gold, the happiest effects. But, in the 
and platina, mercury is the heaviest latter stages of obstinate and Vio- 
‘of all métals, ‘with most of which ent’ doties! when inflammation and 
it unites, excepting ifon and anti- gangrene have al:tady taken place 
mony: hence it is employed in ‘in the bowels, its specific gravity 
considerable quantities, for extraét- ‘would infallibly rend the intestines, 
ing gold and silver from the earthy ‘aid accelerate the fatal crisis —On 
matters with which they are mix- the whole, ‘we think, preparations 
‘ed.—The amalgam, or incorpora- of mercury aré at presefit too. often 
tion of quicksilver with gold, serves ‘employed in medicine, under a 
‘to gild fae eho or’ Sete ay, so that great ‘oy tiga of forms, both "aly 
pO alg 
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cessity of resorting to the mineral, 


on almost every occasion. . 
Mercury, the Common: Eng- 
lish. See Perennial Gooszroor. 


Mercury (Dog’s). See Doe’s- 


MERCURY. 
MESENTERY, in animal eco- 
nomy, signifies that fat memibrane,. 
or membranous duplicatare, which 
is situated inthe middle of the ab-- 
domen, for pteventing the intes- 
tines fromi entangling with each 
- other, as they lie in a small’com- 
pass., It is, nearly of a dircilar 
figure, being about four inches in 
diameter, but from three ‘to four 
yards inl circumference, on’ account 
of its plaits or foldings. | The 
bowels. are tied like a border 
around’ the mesentery; as’ the 
former are from ten to twélve yards 
in length, according to the size of 
the ‘individual; so that ‘to every 
inch ‘of this circumference, there 
are fastened three inches of the lat- 
ter. oem eat 
“This membrane is by Nature de- 
signéd to support the intestines in 
their ‘dué- “place; to ‘strengthen 
them)’ 4nd’ to atford a situation to 
the milk-vessels (see LacTEAts), 
glands, nerves, blood-vessels, &c. 
which’ ate” conneSed’ with. the 
bowels. From. its important use 
im the animal system, it may’ be 
easily conceived that the mesentery 
is liable to be affected with various 
diseases, the origin and seat ‘of 
which are‘often neither suspected, 
mor clearly understood, “It is, howé 
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ever, cértain, that a disordered state 
of the mesenteric glands generally 
lays the foundation of the rickets,’ 
scrophuld, wens,’ white swellings, 
and early consumption. Hence the 
injury done to infants, by stuffing 
them with superfluous or improper’ 
food; by allowing children pro 
muscuously to eat cakes, 'ginger- 
bread, and unripe froit; all of 
which corrupt the Lymex (which! 
see), arid cannot fail’ to produce 
distressing maladies. One of the 
most fatal, however, is an tnflam~ 
mation of the mesentery dnd its 
glands; which, though difficult td 
ascertain, is nota rare occurrence + 
it is generally accompaniéd’ with’ 
costivenéss, and always with a re- 
tention of urine ;° but seldom ‘with - 
violent fever or pain; and on exa4 
mining the parts affected, ‘there 
will appear a large swollen belly, 
and a deep seated tension in the 
abdomen. Sometimes blood and 
fetid’ matter ‘ate discharged * by 
stool; and’ it is remarkable, that 
male children’ are more frequently 
subject to it than those of the? fea 
male sex ;‘and that the disorder, uns 
like other inflammations, may prey 
on the little patient for weeks)-be 
fore it be discovered ; though ‘in 
acute cases; it proves suddenly fatal: 

Cure :—AS8 soon‘as thé nature of 
this dangerous ‘affeGtion is ascers 
tained, leeches ought to be applied 
to the lower belly, and a large blis< 
ter to the smallof the back. Emol4 
lient elysters, fomentations made of 
an infusion’ of ‘chamomile flowers, 
with the addition of jaudanim; 
and the tepid-‘bath, will also be of 
essential service. ERS Nes 

The patient’s regimen and diet 
should’ be ‘similar’ t6 that ‘stated 
p. 12, of this' volume: he may 
likéwise’ drink® sweet whey’ with 

©) 2 honey, 
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honey, or equal. parts. of Seltzer 
water and milk. With a view to 
check a debilitating looseness, he 
ought to take decoétions of the 
salep- -root, sago, tapioca, &c. 


. ME TAL, signifies a ponderous, , 


opaque body, ‘which, in, general, 
is fusible by fire; but, when cold, 
coagulates and concretes into a 
solid mass, that is capable of being 
distended under the -hammer.— 
Metals are distinguished by their 
peculiar brightness, perfect opa- 
city, and great weight : the lightest 
of them being seven, and the hea- 
viest upwards of nineteen. times 
more ponderous than an equal bulk 
of water. Sik 

Naturalists have discovered 
twenty - one. metallic substances, 
which essentially differ from each 
other: they are generally divided 
into perfec or entire, and into tm- 
perfect or semi-metals.. A more 
accurate classification, however, 1s 
that of duétile or malleable, the 
parts of which may be displaced by 
compression, without being divest- 
ed of their cohesion; and cf /fra- 
gile, or brittle, namely, such as do 
not admit of being stretched or ex- 
tended: To the former. class be- 
long, gold, silver, platina, lead, 
copper, mercury, iron, and tin: 
‘of the latter are,,.zinc, bismuth, 
arsenic, cobalt, antimony, nickel, 
molybdzena, tellurium, manganese, 
wolfram, chrome, titanium, and 
uranium,—Consisiently with. the 
plan of our work, we shall de- 
scribe only the native, and the 
more important foreign metals, of 
which the reader will find a con- 
cise account in their alphabetical 
" sefies, interspersed with such facts, 
as may tend more fully to display 
their useful properties, 
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STANCES. are. often inadvertently. 
swallowed by children, and adults : : 
—in such cases it will be necessar y. 
to take large draughts, of, vinegar, 
lemon- -juige, or other vegetable 
acids, in order to blunt, the. points, 
of iron,,. brass, — copper; ‘and., other, 
fragments, or pins ; but. never, to, 
Hone, on, an emetic. | If: the, me-., 
tallic bodies introduced . by. the 
mouth, have been of a round form, 
orif they happen to be detained; 
within the Gutier; we refer - wthe 
reader to that article.’ ay3 
_METHEGEIN. See Mrap. - Tan 
MEZEREON, SPURGE-DLIV Ey 
SPURGE-FLAX, or DwAnF: ‘BAY, 
Daphne Mexereum, L.an. indige~ 
nous low shrub, growing in woods, 
and shady. places, and flowering in, 
the month of February, or March. 
When cultivated in gardens, it at-. 
tains, in arich soil, the heat of 
sixteen feet. 
The whole of bis plant i is $o 


corrosive, that six. of its: berries are 


said to be sufficient:.to kill a wolf. 
—An ointment prepared from, its 
bark or berries, has been adyanta- 
geously applied to foul or ill- condi-+ 
tioned ulcers. When chewed,. its 
root occasions ulcerations, and con- 
siderable irritation in the. throat ; 
but is very serviceable in removing 
difficulty-of swallowing ; anc Dr. 
Ay EINE, (Bot. rr. vol, : ii. p- 
77)>, states, that a, woman who 
ie been unable to ,swallow,,any 
solids, and liquids very imperfedlly, 
for three years before, was , effec- 


tually cured in two months, and — 


enabled to take any. food without 
difficulty, by chewinga thin slice 
of the root of mezereon, as often 
as she could support its irritating 


effeéts—On sudden .emergencies, 


the root of the Spurge-olive, scraped — 
and applied to the surface.of the ~ 
‘skin, 


ra 
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skin, affords.an ‘efficacious substi- 
tute for the Spanish-fly, as.a blis- 
ter which speedily operates :—it 
may alsoibe applied in the form of 
issues, 

Damgournzy obtained’ from 
the stalks and-leaves of the meze- 
reon, a fine vigogne dye; and the 
stalks, alone, imparted a beautiful 

gold-brown shade to wool, previ- 
ously dipped-in. a diluted solution 
of bismuth,—From the ripe berries 
of this plant, anvexcellent redilake 
is prepared by painters. 

MICA, Muscovy-crass, Guim: 
MER, or GuisT, a genus of mag- 
nesian earths, of which there are 
er Species 5.’ viz. 

. The colorata marttalis, co- 
Wotiiec martial glimmer, of which 
there are many varieties, distin- 
guished by their.brown, black, semi- 
transparent blue, and green shades: 
they are found chiefly in Lapland, 
Sweden, and other northern tie 
of Europe. 

2. Theialba, pure or colourless 
mica, which contains ‘several va- 
‘rieties, thatare found in Siberia and 
Sweden, and:are perfectly trans- 
parent 5 ‘whence it has obtained the 

name of Muscovy-glass..... 

Both species consist of thin glit- 
tering ‘pieces, that are divisible into 
leaves, or plates; which, when 
_ exposed toa moderateheat, become 
britile ; but, if placed ina strong 
furnace, they curl or ‘crumple, and 
are with difficalty reducible-into 
glass. 
with bordx, by the aid of which ‘it 

may be “sie into glass, with 

a blow-pi 

The bubtid and colourless. mica 

is dsed° in’ Russia, asa substitute 

‘for glass, to which it is preterable 5, 

because it resists the aca ‘on the 
oad of a cannon.) .' 


Mica, however, melts easily. 
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_ MICROSCOPE, an optical in- 
strument, consisting of lenses or 
mirrors, by means of which, small 
‘objects appear of a larger size, than 
they naturally are to the naked 
eye. 

This valuableinstrument, though 
not entirely unknown tothe an- 
cients, was re-invented and made 
public in the early part of the 17th 
century: it has, since that period, 
received continual improvements 
from various ingenious philoso- 
phers and artists, among whom the. 
names of LEeUwEnnogK, WIL- 
son, Hoox,. the Apams’s, Lin- 
BERKUHN, Barker, Grey, Mar- 

‘tin, Dr Torre, and Dr. Smiru, 
des-rve to be gratefuily recorded, 

Microscopes are of two sorts, 
single and dovib le, The former 
consist in general ef one lens or 
mirror ; but, if a greater number 
be employed, they only serve to 
throw additional light upon the ob- 
ject, without farther enlarging. its 
image. Double or compound mis 
rth neg are those in which the 

mage of an object is composed’ of 
Sey eral lenses or mirrors. 

The utility of micr oscopes is very 
extensive, both to the naturalist 
and the artist: hence the inven- 
tion of them must be, regarded as 
one of the: greatest efforts of hu- 
‘man ingenuity. It is true, they do 
net contribute in any essential 
manner to the:happiness of man- 
kind ; but they serve to’unfold the 
wonders of Nature,-and thus insen- 
Sibly -raisé the. mind to the con- 
teraplation ofthat Great Being, 
‘whose works, bowever minute and 
apparently insignificant, uniformly 
evince the highest skill and most 
perfect symmetry, 

MIDWIFERY, or the obstetri« 

cal art, a branch of mediciue which 

QO 3 requires 
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requires no farther definition. —In 
most countries of Europe, and in 
other parts of the globe, it is prac- 
tised by women; for it compre- 
‘hends their management both be- 
fore and after delivery, as well’ as 
the treatment of the child during 
the earliest pericd of life. 
Although we have, in a preced- 
ing part of this Encyclopeedia, re- 
ferred the reader to the present ar- 
ticle, with respect to after-hirth, 
yet we cannot, conformably to our 
plan, enter minutely on the sub- 
jet. It deserves, however, ‘to be 
remarked, | that ‘every degree of 
anxiety, ot impatient conduct, in 
midwives and nurses, is highly re- 
prehensible on such occasions ; for 
Nature rarely fails to perform her 
kind offices to the mother as well 
as tothe infant. Hence it will be 
tound from experience, that those 
accoucheurs are unitormly the most 
successful in the exercise of their 
profession, who possess a due share 
of knowledge of the human con- 
stitution, together with a philoso- 
phical coolness to resist the solicit- 
ous applications made by timorous, 
and often mischievous relations.— 
On the whole, we cannot omit this 
opportunity of expressing our con- 
viction of the benefits which so- 
ciety has already derived from 
professional accoucheurs ; and, if 
the lower classes: are: still inclined 
to employ their favourite midwives, 
we trust the day is not far distant, 
when such persons will be subje&- 
ed to a rigorous examination of 
their talents, and qualifications to 
undertake an office, equally impor- 
tant and fraught with responsibi- 
lity. —We have ventured to express 
these sentiments, neither with a 
view to decry the propriety of em- 
_ ploying women (who, if 2 hse 
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of equal skill and information, ter 
tainly deserve the preference) in 
this’ priniary department of” the 
healing art; nor is it our intention 
indiscriminately to introduce into 
families an inexperienced young 
accoucheur, instead of a grave and 
expert old matron. ..\The former 
would be an encroachment on fe- 
male privilege; while the latter 
might: prove a rash ane dangerous 
measure, 

MILDEW, or: Exysiphile, a 
disease of plants, consisting of a 
thick, clammy, sweetish juice, 
that is supposed to exhale from, 
or descend on, the. leaves’ and 
blossoms of vegetables. 

The mildew occurs most fre- 
quently on wheat, hops, thé dead 
nettle, maple, and the: gromwell. 
ft sometimes rests on vegetables 
in the- form of a fatty~ juice ; 
which, .being naturally tough and 
viscous, acquires these properties 
in a still greater degree, .in- conse- 
quence of its finer ‘and more fluid 
parts being exhaled by the sun ; 
so that the plants. affected by it, 
cannot perform the important office 
of perspiration, and thus never at~ 
tain to maturity. 

According to Dr. Tiasaaviees the 
mildew is a plant of the fungus 
kind, which vegetates without 
light or change or air, in the same 
manner as the generality of mush- 
rooms ; and penetrates with its 
roofs the vessels to which it ad- 
heres. He suspeéts, however, the 
plants affected, to have been pre- 
viously injured by internal disease; 
and direéts;them to be ;thinned ; 
or to remave those which are con 
tiguous ‘to the diseased, in order to 
admit more light, and greater ven- 
tilation: thus the mildew; may be 
remedied, and the plant at. the _ 

sag 
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same time: restored to its bigeye ° 


vigour. 
Comimon eine is more. rapes 
to this destructive disease than that 


which is bearded, especially if the, 


land be newly dunged. As, how- 
ever, “itis highly probable, that the 
greater dampness of some soils, 
together with their’ being over-sha- 
dowed by too thick foliage, affords 
one permanent cause of mildew 
Dr. Darwin recommends the 
land to be properly drained; the 
ashes of ‘coals, bones, or other drier 
manures,to be employed ; and like- 
wise to thin the crops. And, as 
this mucor particularly affects late 
crops; he is tarther of opinion, that 
the seed should) be sown’ early in 
the season; by which ‘means the 
mildew will not only be prevented, 
but aforward-crop will be obtained. 
Where®this: disease has already 
infested the plants, a brisk shower 
of rain, succeeded by a smart wind, 
is believed to be the most efficaci- 
ous remedy,’ to prevent its farther 
progress... If. the mildew be ob- 
served before the sun rises to its 
meridiam power, it will be advisa- 
ble to send. two men into the field, 
furnished with along cord, of which 
each shouldhold one end: by dex- 
terously drawing this rope over the 
ears of corn, the dew -will be re- 
moved, before the heat of the sun 
dries, and:reduces it to that viscous 
state, in which it obstructs’the per- 
spiration of plants. » Lastly; itibas 
been confidently asserted ,thatlands, 
which have beén aflected with the 
mildew for several] successive years, 
have »beenweftectually cured. by 
sowing.soo#, either together :with, 
or immediately after corn; and 
that: hop-plantations -may. be: se- 


«ured fromts.injurious effects, by - 


‘ 


amanuringthem»with hogs’-dung. 
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~ M. Sreer, in his valuable Ger> 
man Treatise‘on the Mildew, con: 
sidered’ asthe: principal cause of 
Epidemic Diseases among Catile, 
&c. (published at Vienna in 1775); 
observes, that the mildew is so. sharp 
and corrosive, as to'raise blisters on 
the feet.of shepherds who go with 
naked feet; and that it even con= 
sumes the hoofs. of cattle. He 
supposes it to be a kind vof -rust; 
and to possess’ some arsénical pro- 
perties. Its pernicious influence 
is rendered still more powerful by 
a variety of circumstances ; such, 
as sending cattle into t: ¢ fields too 
early inthe spring ; suffering them 
to drink water mixed with ice ; or 
keeping them in ‘close, filthy. sta+ 
bles, that are not sufficiently aired. 

M. Sscer likewise ‘conceives 
the mildew to be a principalcause 
of epidemical diseases in cattle.— 
The particular species, producing 
such distempers, is .that which 
burns the grass:and leaves. It tails 
usually in the morning, especially 
after a thunder-storm; and its 
poisonous properties (which do not 
continue above twenty-four hours) 
never operate, uniess the mildew 
be swallowed immediately after it 
has fallen.~The disease first affects 
the stomach, and is accompanied 
with pimpleson the tongue, loss 
of appetite, a>cough, and great 
difficulty of respiration. Asa pre= 
servative, the ingenious author di- 
reéts cattle to be well purged, both 
in the spring and in winter ; for 
which purpose,be prescribes half a 
dram of sulphur of antimony, ‘and 
a whole dram ‘of resin ot jalap, ‘for 
one dose ?—he concludes with cau: 
tioning the proprietors of cattle, 


‘carefully to avoid the. use:of eme- 


tics, -and: every + thing that. is ‘ota 
heating. or jtvitating nature;:: ber 
O 4 cause 
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cause such treatment would be 
productive of fatal consequences. 

Miprorz, SeeCommonyY arrow. 

MILIARY FEVER, or Milia- 
via, ai disease which affects both 
sexes, at every age, but particu 
larly recluse and sedentary women. 
Itis accompanied with continued 
fever, anxicty, a sensation of punc- 
tures in the skin, and:profuse unc~ 
tuous sweats. 

-Causes.—Excessive’ watching ; 
the indulgence of the more violent 
passions ; suppression of the na- 
tural. discharges, as also too great 
evacuations ;) eating of unripe fruit, 
and ‘similar pernicious trash; a 
weak watery diet, and impure. or 
putrid water; It is, in general, a 
primary disease, though it is some- 
times» consequent on: quartan and 
puerperal fevers. 

Pecultarities.~The miliary fe- 
ver; though not contagious, is an 
epidemic disease,..and sometimes a 
critical symptom inthe autumnal 
putrid fever... It ‘generally com- 
meneces its attack with a cold shi- 
vering, which is succeeded by in- 
tense heat, pain in the head and 
Joins, oppression on the breast, and 
difficulty of breathing. An itch- 
ing and prickling sensation is feit 
in the skin, which, between the 
seventh and fourteenth days, is 
covered with numerous small, red, 
and distinct pimples, that appear 
first on the neck and chest, and 
gradually spread over the whole 
body,:excepting the face. This 
eruption is usually preceded by 
profuse sweating; and, in the 
course of two or three days, the 
tops of the pimples are filled with 
small white vesicles, which speedily 
disappear. . In the course of a few 
days, the pustules assume ‘a yel- 
Jowish) cast, and at length totally 
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vanish, leaving the skin covered 
with branny or mealy scales. 
Cure.—In this, asin all other 
eruptive fevers, the chief point is; 
to prevent the pustules from strike 
ing tnwards ; as the patient:is then 
in the most imminent danger. In 
the first period of the disease; blood- 


letting will, in general, be necess - 


sary ; and, if the eruption appear 
and disappear, repeated small blis- 
ters may be advantageously applied. 
It will likewise be advisable to ad- 
minister, frequently, gentle laxa- 
tives; but, if the patient be in a 
languid state, and the bowels be- 
come regular, . the Jiberal use of 
Peruvian bark will essentially con-= 
tribute to his recovery. During 
the whole progress of this fever, he 
ought to be kept’ uniformly cool; 
his diet also should be cooling and 
nutritious, and adapted to™ his 
strength and constitution. Lastly, as 
soon as he is able to encounter the 
air, gentle and daily exercise will 
be attended with the best effects. 
MILK, a well-known, | nutri- 
tious fluid, with which Nature has 
wisely furnished the breasts of fe- 
males, and the udders of animals, 
for the support of their young. 
Milk consists of three parts; 
namely caseous, butyrous, and se- 
rous.. The first comprehends the 
grosser earthy particles, which serve 
to suspend the butyrous part; and 
which, when coagulated byart, are 
formed into Cuzerss. The second 
ingredient comprises the butyrace~ 
ous or oily particles, or cream, 
which float on the surface of milk, 
and are by agitation converted into 
Burrer. The serous are the more 
watery: parts, constituting what is 


called Wuey, and serving as a. ve~ 
hicle for the two before stated.—_ 


The most wholesome milk.is that, 
which 
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which contains.a due proportion of 
the three constituent parts. : 


Having already discussed the 


qualities, as: well asijthe methods. 
of preparing Burrer, Burrer- 
Mirek, andCuergEse, under those 
respective. heads,; we shall briefly: 
consider the properties of milk, 
afforded by different animals; as an 
article of ‘food. 

The milk of women, mares, and 
asses; nearly agree in their qualities, 


being very dilute, sweet, though 


acescent, and, when coagulated, 
easily Lroken down. That of cows, 
goats, and sheep, possess properties 
widely different. Of these, cows’- 
milk approaches nearest to! that 
yielded iby the female breast... But 
the milk obtained from goats, is of 
a-peculiar nature; as its oily and 
eoagulable parts do not separate 
spontaneously; throw up no cream, 
and yield no butter.. That of sheep 
ts ‘rich. and nourishing; produces 
abundance of butter, but which is 
so unpalatable as to render it unfit 
to be eaten... Both tvese fluids 
afford a large proportion of stro1g 
and tough cheese. 

©. Cows’ milk forms a very essen- 
tial part: of human» sustenance, 
being adapted ‘to every state and 
age of the body, but particularly to 
infants, after. being weaned. It 
should; therefore, be drawn from 
sound, young, and healthy animals; 


as it is most nutritious, when these . 


are between three and four years 
old.—Good milk is perfectly white, 
and totally divested:of smell. As, 
however, it contains a great portion 
of the fatty or oily patticles, known 
under the name of cream, it ought 
always to be diluted with water, 
before it’ is\ given; to children 
But,. to scorbutic: persons, or those 
jroubled with imveterate ulcers, it 
willobe found of great benefit, in 
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pure; undiluted, state; .as. it com- 
‘Age both saccharine ‘and oleagi+ 
nous particles, 

| From its balsamic nature, milk. 
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_ promotes the different evacuations, 


especially insensible perspiration : 
in a, serous or diluted state, it has 
often afforded considerable relief 
in obstinate coughs; in disorders 
induced by worms, hysterics, the 
putrid sore-throat, the -gout, and. 
stone, and various other diseases, 
with which mankind are afflicted. 
But, if a-person be debilitated, or 
otherwise exhausted by sickness, 
milk ought by no means to be 
used; as it is, apt to generate | 
cramps or violent spasms in the 
stomach, the heart-burn, &c. Cor- 
pulent and plethoric persons; those 
Who are recovering from febrile 
complaints ; and particularly such 
as are accustomed. to drink, wine, 
and spirituous liquors, cannot with 
advantage .or safety adopt a m2/h- 
diet ; because the fatty. and viscid 
proper ties of that fluid tend to op- 
press the stomach, and occasion 
indigestion.— When milk is used .. 
medicinally, it ought to be taken 
as speedily as possible after it has 
been drawn from the cow ; for its 
most nourishing and attenuating 
particles exhale, if it be boiled, or 
even for a short time exposed to 
the,air. 

Lastly, if milk be suffered to 
become sour, it cannot be easily 
digested: and, though it is in that 
state unfit to. serve. as an article of 
beverage, its utility does not cease. 
There is a liquor, distilled from 
acid. milk, butter-milk, or whey, 
which is asserted to baa avajuable — 
menstrnum in the preparation of 
colours. petty 

Milk chee of such extensive 
tility, beth as food and medicine, 
our readers will probably expect 

some 


~ 
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some account of such vegetables as 
are calculated to increase the quan- 
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tity of that sweet and’ wholesome: 


fluid. Oné ofthe most effeciual 


methods. consists*in giving cows;! 
every morning; deco&ions of the 
richest and’ most ‘fragrant “species: 
and. especially: of “dr-- 


of ‘clover, 
cern,—This'subject has already been 
concisely discussed under the arti~ 
ele'Catrtr (vol. i. p. 459) 3 and, 
as we state the laGi iiferous plants in 
their alphabetical order, it »would 
be superfluous ‘to’! repeat! them in 
this place :—they will also: be re- 
istered ‘ny’ the’ General Index of 
Faure oun we Cannot ‘omit 
to animadverton the culpable filthi- 
ness in which cows are confined; 
both in the metropolis, and 4n_-its 
vicinity, where’ thesé usefa) ani- 
mals ate literally crammed, not 
with wholesome food, but» with 
such matters: as’are calctilated to 
produce an abundance ‘of milk, 
‘This unnatural ‘practice, however, 
would i some degree be venia/, ‘if 
that milk were vended in ‘a “pure 
afte.’ Teas) tndeedy a’ notorious 
faci, which we'think our duty-to 
state, ‘that vesséls both of -hot. and 
coid water ry are always “kept in the 
‘cow or milk-houses, for the: ac+ 
commodation of mercenary retail+ 
ers. ‘These-‘persons purchasé a 
certain. quantity of unadullerated 
milk, an@at’a low price; but, as 
each nist make his. or her profit, 
they mix with it such a proportion 
of water as’ they ii ay” think neces- 
sary 16 amake their'milk of a suffi- 
‘etent standard ; ghen it is hawked 
about “at : “thel: present exorbitant 


‘price. —Circumbtances of this frau- 


dulen complexion cuight tobe more 
generally known; and we: trust 
‘that the-vigilance of the police will 


goon’ be extended to the i acd 
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of practices and) abuses; mem 
bold and iniquitous. é 
Skimmed milk, is. that which re~ 
mains after ‘the creamy has) beem 
taken off its surface. » It is oftem 
sold for new milk, and employed: 
in considerabletquantities by wine= 
merchants, for the purposevof cla= 
rifying, or fining down turbid white: 
wines, arrack, and .weak ‘spirits. 
but it‘should not: be “used for red 
wines, as it discharges. their» cos 


Jour.—-This » kind ccf milkvis also 


useful for whztening, such wines, as 
bave acquired a brown ‘tint, /jets 
ther from the ‘cask, er in) conses 
quence of -having been boiled, be- 
fcre they had undergone the vinous 
fermentation... In) such. cases, .a 
little skimmed milk precipitates the 
colour, ‘leaving ‘the wine almost 
limp: dy and of a pleasant favour.—- 
A fluid. of such harmless nature is 
in every respect preferable to the 
noxious matters, with whichavas 
ricious “vintners, poison their turbid 
or damaged wines. in 
Tas Mitx or THe Femaue 
Breast is frequently very. troubles 
some to delicate women, and’ sub- 
jects them to many disorders. "The 
more common.of thesevare init 
1. Deficiency of this nourishing 


fluid, which is often occasioned»by 
the indulgence. of anger, or other 


passion ; worms; or intestinal come - 
plaints. Thosewho are advanced ip 
years, before they: become mothers, 
are particularly liable to this com 


plaint, which is likewise induced by 
poor aliment, or some constitutional 


defect inthe: fiuids.. If the latter 
‘cause be obvious; it will be advises 
able to. administer «absorbent: pows 
dersi3 but,if it originate from pars. 
simonious living, the patient's diet 
ought to consist of nch cows’ milk, 
and peaumeie nourishing food. Should, 

» however, 
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however, such deficiency be aiso- 
duée, and the breasts be totally de- 
| void of this salutary fluid, the only 
method of preserving the infant’s 
hife will be, to procure a careful, 
healthy, wet-nurse. 

- 2. Excess,.or evident abundance 
of milk, occurs as frequently as the 
eontrary ; and requires the greatest 
attention ; for, otherwise, inflam- 
mation, and: abscesses in the breast 
may be the consequence. Hence 
the patient should live sparingly, 
and suckle two infants, with a view 
todiminish the too rapid flow. of 
milk. . . 
+ 3. The Milk-fever, one of the 
most alarming diseases of temales, 
is sometimes occasioned by terror, 
taking cold, &c. though it is more 
frequently induced from a. false 
principle of delicacy, by neglecting 
to put the infant: to, the breast. It 
eccurs, in general, a few days after 
delivery, and requires to be treat- 
ed with the utmost precaution. To 
check its progress; it will be neces- 
sary to resort to camphorated clys- 
ters, gentle’ evacuations, and em- 
brocations of linseed and similar 
emollient oils. The infant ought, 
likewise, to. be put frequently: to 
the breast; and, if no relief be thus 
obtained, they should be drawn, 
either by means .of ‘the smail air- 
pump, or some expert person. The 
patient’s dict.ought to be light and 
cooling; but, if the fever prove 
violent, and be,accompanied with 
putrid symptoms, it will be advise- 
able to administer Peruvian, bark 
liberally, and. to .obwiate costive- 
ness, by gentle laxatives.—One- of 
the most effectual, preventives, of 
. tis fever is,to place the infant to 
the-breast.as early, as possible; .a 
practice -swhich cannot be too 
pirongly recommended; as the life, 
Holy 
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ox at least the health, of many va- 
luable mothers might be spared, if. 
such method were more generally 
followed. The apartment ought 
to-be, carefully aired; and, if the 
breasts abound with milk, at the 
commencement of the fever, they 
should be occasionally drawn: thus; . 
that fluid might effectually be pre- 
vented from acquiring animnaturak 
acrimony, or from being absorbed, 
while.in a corrupted state. 

Violent passions -and affections 
of the mind must be studiously 
avoided by those who suckle chil- 
dren; for, such irregularities not 
only lay the foundation of the most 
painful «disorders in . mothers. or 
nurses, but also injure the innocent 
babes, by inducing painful, and 
often fatal diarrhoeas. In-every 
instance; after sudden fright, ora 
fit of passion, it will be advisable 
to squeeze, or gently agitate the 
breasts, in order to discharge the 
redundant milk, before ‘the infant 
be permitted to suck,-—Lastly, if 
the breasts become turgid, and there 
be an apprehension of F the milk co- 
aguiating in them, shortly after 
parturition, it will be requisite to 
present them to the infant; pro- 
vided it be sufficiently str ong: in 
the contrary case, another chile or 
adult should draw them, and thus 
diminish the superiluous and hurt- 
ful pait. ~ 

MILK- HOUSE, a building de- 
sioned for the reception and pre- 
servation of milk, previously. to its 
undergoing te various processes 
of the dairy. 

As we have already, indee the 
head of Dairy-HoUSE, treated of 
the utensils, &c. properdor the ma- _ 
nagement of milk, we shall now 
lay before our readers a cut, repre- 
senting a Milk-house, upon an im- 

proyed 
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proved) plan; by the Girmpsit 
Dr. eel atau 


this 
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Description of Dr. AnpERsoN’s 
MiLK-HoUsE, with its appur- 
tenastces, | 


The uppermost of the three 
figures represents a section ‘of ‘the 
whole structure. 

A, the dairy.in the centre, sur- 
rounded by open passages. 

‘B, the entry to the dairy from 
the north. 

C, the ice-house. 

D, ‘the scullery, or wash-house, 
with the door or entrance from the 


south, and benches placed beneath.’ 


I; a door, which communicates 
with the nilk-house, &c. 

A, the tre-place. 

The lowermost of the three 
fizures, is an elevation of the milk- 
Hotise A. 

BE, the:passages round it. 

¢, the interior window. 

d, the ventilator or air-pipe. 2” 

‘g, the exterior window. 

The smallest of the figures above 


§ 
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given, is a delineation of the ven= 
tilator. 

z, represents the valve at the pro 

k, another valve at the bottom; 
which communicates with the milk. 
house. | | rai 

m, asimilar valve, with the pas- 
sage. 9 

“The whole uf ‘this structure 
ought to consist of a range of nar-: 
row buildings, as insthe seCion 
first delineated, where the middle: 
division marked ‘A, represents the! 
milk-house, properly so called. Dri: 
AnpbeErsow direéts it) to be built 
with a double wall, so that a cur 
rent of air may continually. pass, 
for the purpose of preserving a re= 
gular, cool temperature ; the inner: 
wall being constructed with Jath 
or bricks; “doubly plastered on both 
sides; and the outer one, consist- 
ine of plastered) lath: both beings 
caretully worked, so as to render 
them perfectly air-tight. rity 

The entrance to the dairy ‘ought 
to be on the north side B; but it 
will be requisite, for greater con- 
venience, to make another com- 
munication through the door ff 
into the front-room, especially dur- 
ing the winter, when the outer door 
B, should be kept continually shut. 
The external roof ought to be con~ 
structed with tiles, or slate, while 
the inner one should be made of 
plaster, closely applied. Between 
both, it will be ‘necessary to‘ leave 
a vacant space, at least four feet 
wide, tor the free passage of airj 
as delineated in the elevation above 
given ;/in which the letter A, re- 
presents the inside of the milk 
house. ‘TYhe letters BB, designaté 
the area between the two walls; 
that gradually diminishes towards 
the top, till it terminates in the 
ventilator or wooden ie ce dy 

whic 
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aihich ought to bé Gonstrudted, on 
three sides, with planks or boards 
lined with plaster; the fourth, or 
south front, should consist wholl 
of glass, carefully; closed wit 
uitty, so as to render it completely 
air-tight. Its dimensions may vary 


at pleasure, from one to two feet in» 


diameter, internally ; ;_ but it should 
be elevated at least six or cight feet 
above the roof; as. its effedts will 
be more or less powerful, accord- 
ing to its length. 

.. This:tube is furnished at the top 
with.a valve 2, placed immediately 
beneath the air-holes, which may 
be. closed when tequired ; and at 
the bottom isa similar valve 2. 
‘The lower pipe, which communi- 
cates with the milk-house, is con- 
siderably smaller than the upper 
tube, just described. ‘The opening 
mM, is closed on one side; and at n 
as a -vaive, which, when shut, pre- 
yents any communication between 
this pipe and the external area,— 
Farther, the top. of the ventilator is 
-covéred with boards, placed in the 
-form of a roof, so. that, the rain 

may be. thrown. off, without im- 
peding the current of air; while, 
dy means of * the valves aboye-men- 
tipned, the air, heated by the aétion 
of the sun through the outer wall, 
will immediately « escape, . thus con- 
_stantly preserving.a.due. tempera- 
,turé; and, by the same means, all 
damp and confined air, which is 
fapomen pernicious in dairies, 
will be constantly expelled. 

... Lhe building is furnished with 
‘A, window placed along the slanting 
interior roof at c, and which is 
‘closed down with putty, to pre- 
‘vent it from being opened, Ano- 
‘ther. window, .g, is fixed over it in 
_a, Similar manner on the external 
Toof, so as to transmit the light, 
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without impeding the: current. of 
air between the two glasses, 

The passage round the milk- 
house ought to communicate with 
the external air below, Si at the 
threshold of the door B. But it 
will be necessary to make a small 
aperture on every side, about one 
foot in height from the floor, in 
order that such area may be occa- 
sionally ventilated. Each of these 
apertures should be secured with a 
piece of thin wire-work, in order 
to prevent the approach of insects, 
or, other vermin ; and .ought dike- 
wise to be furnished. with.a door, 
or cover, by which it may be open- 
ed, or closed, according to circum- 
stances. Farther, if this passage 
be. furnished with shelves, and 
lighted by.a glazed window from 
the'inner apartment, so as to admit 
light only, it: may be advantage- 
- ously converted into a pantry ‘for 
keeping, butter, cheese,, &c. per- 
feétly cool, independently. of .its 
use for preserving. the tenaperature 
of the milk-room: 

The whole of the interior apatt-. 
ment should be finished with hard 
plaster. neatly smoothened, and-to- 
tally devoid of ornament, so that 
At may, be cleaned...as._ often as be- 
comes. necessary. In its centre, 
Dr. AnDERson directs. a large 
stone table to be placed, being 
about 24 feet high, 3 feet wide at 
the, least, and of a breadth pro- 
portioned to the length of the 
room. Beneath the table j is to be 
fixed a stone trough, correspond- 
ing to the length ‘and breadth of 
the former, and being about one 
foot deep, that is, six inches above 
and below the floor of the milk- 
house.. From the bottom of the 
trough, a pipe is to be condued, 


for the purpose of carrying off the 


water :. 
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water :. and, in case it be supplied 
by a running stream, it will be re- 
quisite ‘to make one side of such 
trough somewhat lower, that the 
water may run over, and thus be 
carried out of the house. The 
floor of the building should be con- 
structed with stones neatly laid; 
and, if these be easily attainable, 
the shelves, delineated in the eleva- 
tion above given, should be hewn 
out of the satne materials: other- 
wise, they may consist " wooden 
planks. 

If the milk- house fie sittiat- 
ed near a large town, where ice 
could bé vended during the sum- 
mer, Dr. AnpzERsoN is of opi- 
. nion, it would be very beneficial to 
the owner, to erect an ice-house 
contiguous to this dairy,.as repre- 
sented at the letter C, in the up- 
permost cut above given, He re- 
commends it to be surrounded by 
a double wall on three sides, with 
@ passage or.atea intervening, as in 
the dairy. The receptacle for the 
ice ought to be formed of upright 
posts, hed with wattled-work aft 
wands, or ‘with close ‘rail-work, 
but so as té leave a walk two feet 
and a half wide every way ; round 
which a gutter should be made to 
carry off such water as may drain 
from the ice.’ ‘This is, in his opi- 
nion, the cheapest method of build- 
ing an ice-house, in any situation ; 
and is far preferable to the usual 
mode of making vaults, which are 
‘not only more liable ‘to be damp, 
and become mouldy, but are es 
far more expensive, and by n 
means so well calculated to Sree 
‘serve a gentle coolness, and an 
equal temperature, dt every season. 
_ o'"The apartment, ‘marked with 

the letter D, is designed as a repo- 
‘sitory for the utensils of the dairy, 
in which they may be cleaned and 
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arranged. |For ‘this purpose, 7 
will be advisable to place shelves 
round the walls, together with 
tables, and such other’ articles ag 
may be found necessary. Its er4 
trance should be frond the south} 
where the roof projeéts about two 
feet over the wall, ‘ds at.f, which 
door communicates immediately 
with the milk-hotse, and may be 


occasionally opened: in the sum- 


mer; but which alone ovght to bé 
used during the winter, when the 


‘chief entrancé B,’ should’ be~con- 
stantly shut. 


At ‘one end of this 
apartment is a fire-place, on which 
a cauldron, proportioned to the siZe 
of the dairy, onght to be fixed ; in 
order that there f may be a continual’ 
supply of warm or hot water. 

Stich is the oatline of Dr. An- 
DERSON’S ingenious plan, which 
appears to be wll calculated to 
enable attentive ‘dairy-men,’ to 
keep their milk of an equal tem- 
perature at all seasons, while they 
may, at the same time, carry on 
the necessary operations with little 
trouble or expence. —Those of our 
readers, who wish to become more 
intimately acquainted with the 
whole economy of the milk-house, 
will not without instrudtion peruse 
Anpverson’s’ Practica Re- 
marks on the “Management of the 
Dairy, ‘which “were or riginall y pub- 
lished inthe 5th vol. of the Letters 
and Papers’ of the’ Bath Society ; ; 
but which have been considerably 
enlarged in the 3d vol. of tle new 
series of his valuable miscellany, 
entitled Reer eations in A, griculture, 
ee 

MILK-THISTLE, or Lapres” 
Tuistis, Carduus marianus, dae 


‘an indigenous plant, growing’on 
“ditch- -banks, 
ders of bob hURETAE, and on rabbish: 


road- Sides, ‘the bor- 


it flowers in the month of August. 
Though 
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Though “oftén a°°very” troubles! 


some weed jin pasture and other 
iands, 
éaten in the spring as’a salad: and 
the ‘tender’ stalks, if peeled and: 
soaked in water to extract their 
Bittertiess, afford a delicious dish : 
the scales of the’flower-cup may 
be“used as a ‘substitute for arti-: 
chokes 5. and the roots, as well’ as’ 
the’ leaves, while young, are whole- 
some food.—Rabbits, likewise; are 
éxceedingly fond of the leaves and 
stalks of the milk-thistle; which: 
tend to preserve theirhealth, bea hi 
kept in a domestic state, 
~ MILK-VETCH, ot “Astrdedlhé. 
L. a genus of indigenous, perennial 
plarits! consisting of SO'species ; the 
principal of which is the alycyphul- 
ios, Common or Sweet Milk-vetch, 
Tiquorice- -vetch, Wild-liquorice, or 
Liquorice Cock’s-head : it grows in 
meadows, pastures, and on ditch- 
banks, whéré it “flowers in. the 
months of June and July.—This 
plant will thrive with uncommon 
juxuriance in poor barren soils ; 
‘and yield’ an abundance of tender 
and’succulent herbage, Its culti- 
vation has, therefore, been strong- 
ly recommended; by Dr. Anper- 
son,’ who observes, that it would 
bean excellent winter-fodder for 
cattle, which: devour it with avidi+ 
ty.—Cows depastured on this plant, 
are said to yield an abundance of 
rich milk5-“ from which’ cireum- 
stance it Has received its most Bs 
English. name. 
MILK: WEED, the Midas 
Win PARSiey, or Witp MiILtKky 
Parsiey, Selinum palustre, L. an 
indigenous -perennial plant, grows 
ing in damp and marshy situations, 
‘where its'stalk attains the height of 
three or four feet ; and flowering 
in the month !of’ June. or July. 
Every part of this vegetable, on 


the milk-fhistle may | be’ 
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cutting it, exudes'a milky juice : 


its aromatic foot .may'serve as a 
substitute for exotic spices in-me-! 
dicine, and for culinary purposes + 


the Russians ‘ase it instead of gin-! 


ger, and the Laplanders chew it in 
the same manner _as,tobacco. | 

‘MILK-WORT, theCommon, or 
Polygala vulgaris, L.an indigenous 
perennial | plant, ‘thriving of heaths 
and dry pastures ; flowerin2 in. the’ 
montis of’ Junevand! July. This 
herb is eaten by cows, the milk of 
whieh. it remarkably’ increases ; 
also by goats and sheep, but is 're- 
fased by hogs.<Its''roots possess 
an ‘extrénicly bitter taste, together 
with all the virtues; of the Ameriz 
can’ rattlesnake-root.++According 
to Du Hamer, it is given with 
success" in’ pleuritic 'cases, operat 
ing as a purgative, emetic, and 
diuretic. “A spoonful of the de- 
coction, made by boiling an ounce 
ofthe herb inva pint of water, ail 
one ‘half be evaporated, sensibly 
promotes perspiration as: well as. 
expeCtoration, and has therefore 
been used with advantage inca 
tarrhal fevers and defluxions on 
the lungs :—three spoontuls of this 
medicine, taken every hour, ‘have 
‘sometimes : afforded considerable 
relief in dropsical cases. 

- Minkwort, the Seay See Bi ack 
SALT WORT, OTT ot ae 

MILL, a machine for grinding 
corn, &c. of which there are vari- 
ous kinds, aceording to the different 


methods ‘of applying! the moving 
power ; 


such as water-mills, those 
worked by horses, wind-mills, &c, 

Without discussing’ the mecha- 
nical construction ‘of: this. valuable 
contrivance, we'shall, ‘conformably 
to.our plan, omit? the lessanterest- 
ing patents granted for inventions 


or improvements, cand. present. to 


our readers an account of Mr. 
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Tuomas Rusraug’s parish, or fa- 
mily-mul and. boiter; for which 
the Society for the En ncouragement 
of Arts, &c., “in 1800. voted him a 
premium of forty guineas. 


Description. of the’ Plate represent= 
ing Mr, RustTaxw’s pea 
Mill and Bolter. 


Fig. 1. Ay) the: handle of ee 
ath 
- B,-one of the tuill- stones: which 
is about 30 inches, in diameter, and 
5 inches in thickness, Faoving with 
its axis C. 

D, is the other mill-stone, which, 
hea, in use, is stationary; but 
which may be placed nearer to, or 
at a distance from, the moveable 
stone B, by means. of three screws 
passing through the wooden. block 
E, that supports one end of the axis 
C; after it has been put through a 
hole or perforation in the bed-stone, 
‘The grain likewise, passes through 
this perforation from thé hopper F 
into the mill, 

F represents the hopper, which 


is agitated by two iron pins on the 
" axis ah that alternately raise the~ 


vessel containing the grain, re 
again sinks by its own weight. In 
consequence ot this motion, the 
corn is conveyed through a spout, 
that passes from such hopper into 
the centre of the mill hehind, and 
through the bed-stone D. 

G, a paddle, regulating the quan- 
tity of corn to be delevered to the 
mill; and, by raising or lowering 


which, a larger or smaller propor 


tion of grain may be furnished. 

H, the receptacle for the flour, 
‘anto which it falls from the mill- 
‘stones, when ground. - | 

I, represents one of the bib wooden 
supporters on which the bed-stone 
* D, rests. These are screwed to the 


ALL ‘sagseful rail ;, 
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block E,:and likewise morticed int 
the re is frame-w ork of the mill at 
K, which is conneéted by means of 


' the pins. or wedges Li, .L, L, that 
admit'the whole mill to. be easily 


taken to-pieces. 

. M,a Ay-wheel, placed at the 
farthest extremity of the axis C, 
aud on which another Handle may 


_be occasionally fixed. 


WN, a small rail, serving to keep 
the hopper in its place; the farthest. 


part of such hopper, resting on a 


small pin, which admits of sufficient 
motion for that vessel, to shake for- 
ward the corn. 

O, a spur-rail; for strengthening 
the frame-work.of the mill... 

P, the front:,,upright, , that is 
morticed into the fr ame-work, and 
serves as arest- for the end of the 
iron.axis,C, which is next:to,the 
handle. — On. each, extremity of 


’ such axis, there is,a shoulder, which 


keeps it steady in its place. 
Lastly, there isa. cloth.- hood 
fixed to a broad wooden hoop, and 
which is placed ever the stones 
while working, to prevent the finer 
ai tee of flour froma escaping. 

Such is the outline of Mr, Rust- 
but, as a bolter, 
or sifter, becomes necessary for se- 
parating the flour from the bran,’ 
he has contrived a machine upon a 
simple and excellent construction, 
of which the reader will finda de- 
lineation in the same plate. 

fig. 2, represents — this bolter; 
with its front removed, in order te 
display its interior structure; the 
machine being three feet ten inches 
in length, 19; inches in breadth, 
and 18 inches in depth. 

A, is a moveable partition, slid- 
ing about four feet backwards or 
forwards, from the centre of the 
box, upon two wooden ribs, which 
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aré fixed to the back and front of 
the box, and one of aa is deli-: 
neated at the letter B. 

C, the lid of the Shite repte- 
sented open. 

D, aslider, nihich is mbteable 
in a groove made in the lid, by: 
means of two handles on the back: 
of such lid. . 

E, a forked iron, fixed in. the. 
slider D; ; and which, when the lid: 
is shut, takes hold of the edge of 
the sieve F, and moves: it back-: 
wards and forwards on the wooden 
ribs B, according to the agitation 
of the slider. 

G, represents a fixed saarehieion 
in the lower centre of the box, 
which it divides into two parts, in 
order to separate the fine from the 
coarse flour: from this: partition, 
the slider A, moves each way about 
four inches, and thus aflords room 
for working the sieve. 

H, aboard that is parallel to the 
bottem of the bolter, and forms 
part of the slider A. This board 
serves to prevent any of the sifted 
matter from failing into the other 
‘partition. . 

I; represents two of the back 
“feet which support the bolter.. 

Fig. 3, of the plate above men- 
tioned, is\ a view of the top, or 
upper part of the lid of the bolter.. 

K, the .slider that moves the 
lengthwise of the bolter. 

L,.L, the handles by which the 
slider is worked. 

. M, sa serew, serving to hold the 


fork,, which imparts motion to the - 


sieve. ‘ 
Fig. 4,, represents the forked 
iron, HK, separately from the lid. 

'.. Mr. Rusvawt’s inventions are 

equally ingenious and economical : 

they bid fair to be of very general 

“utility ; as both the mill and bolier 

snay be constructed at a moderate 
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e€xpence, and occupy only a small: 
space of ground. The former may: | 
even be worked jin a public kits’ 
chen, or within a room in a farm=’ 


- house; without octasioning iad 


great) incumbrance. 

The particular eiarelenice of thet 
mill consists inthis circumstance. 
that, -from the vertical position of 
its stones, it} may be put in action 
without the intervention’ of cogs or’ 
wheels, It may be employed in 
the grinding of malt, the bruising 
of Saks for horses, and for mak-=) 
ing flour, or for all» these pur 
poses: it may likewise be easily: 
altered, so.as to grind either o 
those articles to a greater or. Tess 
degree of fineness; 

‘Another advantage peculiar to 
Mr. Rustauv’s contrivance is} that 
one man is sufficient to work it; 
though, if two persons; namely, a 
man and a boy, be employed, they 
will be able to’ produce, in’ the - 


“course of two hours, a quantity of 


flour sufficient to’ serve a family, 
consisting of six or eight persons, 
for a whole week :—repeated satis= 
fatory trials have proved, that thig 
mill ‘grinds: the corn completely, 


and at the rate of one bushel of - 


wheat. within the hour.~Besides, 
the imdustrious farmer will thus be 
enabled tomake comparative expe- 
riments, on the quality of his grain; 
and may furnish himself, at a 
trifling expence, with flourfrom his 
own wheat ; without apprehending 
any adulteration; or without being 
exposed: to the impositions,. or 
caprice, of fraudulent and ava 
ricious millers. 

Lastly, though Mr. R.’s bolter. 
be more particularly calculated for 
sifting flour, it may also be applied 
to various other useful purposes, 
and especially with a view to ob-~ 
viate theinconyeniencies necessarily 

aitendant 
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attendant on the, leyigation of 
noxious substances, and to pre- 
vent the waste of their finer par- 
ticles. 

The original mill may be inspett- 


2to] 


ed in the Repository of the Society. 


for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. 

Adelphi ; and we understand from 
Mr. Tayxor, the Secretary to this 
patriotic association, that the in- 
ventor of the machinery, Mr. Tuo. 
Rustauz, wheelwright, of Pur- 
brook-heath, near Portsmouth, en-. 
gages to. furnish the whole appa- 
ratus, and to deliver it free of car- 
riage, in London, for the moderate 

rice of twenty guineas. 

. MILL-REEK, a dreadful dis- 
ease, caused by the poisonous fumes 
of melted lead, which affect not 
only those who are.employed in the 
smelting or preparing of that metal, 
but likewise all who reside near the 
mines whenee it is dug, or conti- 
guously to the furnaces, &c. where 
it is worked. 


On the first attack of this disease, 


the patient feels a weight and un- 
easiness in the region of the sto- 
mach, and a slight degree of colic 
in the bowels : the pulse is low ; 
the appetite impaired; the legs 
become feeble, and the whole body 
is debilitated. Sometimes these 
symptoms abate 1n consequence of 
a slight diarrhoea; though, if the 
latter continue for some time, it is 
always attended with danger. 

At first, however, the patient is 
not prevented from following his 
usual occupations ; but, if the,dis- 
order progressively increase, and 
se neglect to apply for relief, the 
next symptoms will be, obstinate 
costiveness, violent pain in the in- 
testines; a troublesome giddiness, 
insensibility, and delirium. ‘The 
extremities become convulsed; the 
pulse intermits ; and, at length, the 
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highest degree of palsy; or apoplexy; 
closés the distressing scene... © >)‘ 
As the mill-reek isof a:similar: — 


' nature and origin with the Devon- 


shire-colte, of which we have already: 
treated under the article Leap, we 
refer the reader to p. 73of the pre= 
sent volume, where he will find @ 
short account of its most.successful’ 
treatment.—W e cannot, ‘however, 
eonchide. this artiele, without ré- 
commending the following precau~ 
tions (from the first vol. of the 
Edinburgh Essays and Observae~ 
tions, physical and literary, &e; 
8vo. 1754) to the attentive considé- 
ration of the humane. It isa duty 
incumbent on all those persons whe: 
are in any manner connected with 
the manufaCture of lead, or who re~ 
side inthe vicinity of Jead-mines, 
to spread and inculcate the means 
of rescuing many industrious mem- 
bers of society from a most painful 
death ; or, if a person be attacked: 
by this terrible disease, to contri- 
bute their share towards preserving ~ 
them from feeling its extensive hor 

rors. fo0 14st 
i. No labourer. should be suf 


fered to repair to his work, fasting ;, 


his food ought to be fat and oily, 
and it would be very beneficial, if 
he were to-drink a glass of sweet oil, 
either pure, or mixed with a little 
brandy, every morning. — 

2. it will be advisable to take 


some aperient physic, not. only in 


the spring and in autumny but like+ 
wise, as oftenas any symptoms of 
the mill-reek, however slight, ane 
perceived. 

3. No spirituous liquors siibule 
be. allowed, or at least, be very 
sparingly used, especially while the 
labourer is at-work, of anche ey 
after it. 

4, No workman in a viele 
perspivation must expose ae 
» ta 
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to the cold air ; 
tire to his honie, as speec 
possible ; and, aft:rhaving changed: 


his clothes, cool himself g: -adually. . 


5. Immediately after the labourer 
feturns fromi his work, he ought to 
take “somieé * “flourishing 
which should principally consist of 
Fat broths, or similar liquids. 

6. The diet should be wholesome 
and nourishing; because seanty or 
poor food disposes such persons’ to 
be more frequently affected, and 
renders then too feeble to undergo 
a complete cure. 

Lastly, as often as their employ- 
ment will permit, they ought to 
visit an open country, where they 
may breathe an untainted air, and 
find ptovisions sree from the noxi- 
ous fumes of lead. Particular care 
must, however, be taken not to 
venture upon long journies; be- 
causé such persons’ will be more 
fatigued, and reduced, by travelling 
one day, than by labouring two 
days in the lead-mines. 

‘MILL-STONE, | signifieés the 
large circular stone, by means of 
which, when put in motion by 
machinery, corn is ground into 
flour. | 

The diameter of the common 

inill-stones is, in general, from five 
to seven feet, and their thickness 
varies from 12 to 15 or 18 inches. 
They usually endure 35 or 40 
years ; and, when they have been 
employed for a long time, so as to 

¢ considerably diminished, they 
are edged, or cut anew, in order to 
commaunicate to their surface a 
figure contrary to that which they 
originally bore; afterwards the up- 
per mill-stone 1s made the lower, 
or bed-stone. 

‘Phese’ stones are'an article of 
extensive utility, and -were former- 


ly iia in great ‘numbers. from. 


but he shonld re- - 
dily ar. 


alimdent, 
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France: the’ Burr-stongs of that 
country having been found harder — 
and more darable than any that 
were dug out of British quarries. 
To prevent the national expence 
incurred by such importation, the 
patriotic Society for the Encou~ 
ragement of Arts, &c. offered a 
liberal premium for the discovery 
of a quarry of mill-stones. similar 
to the French burrs ; which desir- 
able object was Aicined in 1799, 
by Mr. Rrc#arp Bowes, of Con~ 
way, in North Wales, to whose 
widow the Society, in 1800, voted 
the reward of 1001. 

The quarry which Mr. Bowss 
discovered, extends toa very cons 
siderable distance from the town 
. Conway. The stone dug from 

t, appears, from its external cha- 
Bd i to consist of quartz and 
cherts. When first taken out of 
the soil, it is much softer, and 
more easily wrought into its proper 
shape, than after it has been ex- 
posed to the air, though only for a 
day. The vein in the quarry cons 
tains every variety of the stone, 
whether cellular, close, hard, ox 
soft, and runs to such a depth, 
that the industrious discoverer corte 
sidered it as inexhaustible. 

Numerous certificates from the 
most respectable persoris have been 
sent to the Society above men- 
tioned, all of whom agree in state 
ing, that the Conway-stone will 
form a very valuable substitute for, 
and answer every purpose of, the 
French éurr-stones. 

In the year 1796, a patent was 
granted to Mr. Mason Pratt, for 
his invention of a method of ma- 
nufacturing a composition-stone, 
eaiculated for grinding corn, and 
various other articles, in the same 
manner. as is effected by the com- 
mon mill-stones, His artificial 

ro compound 
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compound is stated to consist in 
mixing certain proportions of sili- 
ceous and argillaceous earths (that: 
can only be ascertained by prac- 
tice), with about one-seventh part 
of calcareous earth. These are ex- 
posed to a fire, heated to the de- 
gree usually required in calcining 
lime, for the space of twenty-four 
hours, or such farther period as ex- 
perience alone can determine; af- 
ter which the composition may be 
formed into durable stones, that 
are said to afford proper substitutes 
for those conypounded by Nature. 
MILLET, or Milium, L. a ge- 
nus’ of plants, consisting of five 
species ; of which the following are 
the principal; namely : 
~ 1. The panicum, or Common 
Millet; which is a native of India, 
and seldom cultivated in Britain, 
except in gardens, for the sake of 
its small round seed, that affords 
grateful food to poultry. It may, 
however, be easily propagated, by 
sowing itin the beginning of April, 
upon a warm dry soil, but not too 
thick; because the plants, when 
growing, expand, and require much 
room. Hence they should be kept 
clean from weeds, at their first 
shooting up... In August, the seed 
attains to maturity; but, if exposed 
to the depredations of birds, they 
will devour it as soon as it begins 
to ripen.—There is a variety of this 
species, called the 4frican Millet, 
the culture of which has been re- 
commended by M. Tscuirreti, 
of Switzerland. It flourishes in 
every: soil, requires neither rich 
manures, nor laborious tillage; and 
it.is not devoured by birds, nor 
does ‘it exhaust the soil, though af- 
fording very abundant crops.— 
Another variety of this species is 
the panicum ‘germanicum, culti- 
vated in Germany and the south of 
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Europe; and which, according to « 
M. Buse, of Erfurt, thrives in a - 
good clayey soil, where it. some-. 
times produces more than thou-_ 
sand-fold returns. 
’ 2. The effusum, Mirner-oRasss 
or Sorr Mitietr; which isa na~ : 
tive of Britain, grows from five to 
six feet in height, in moist shady : 
woods; and flowers in the months 


of May and June.—This plant is. 


very beautiful; and, though it has 
no useful property to recommend 
it to the industrious farmer, yet it 
deserves to be cultivated in shady 
gardens, on account of its fragrant 


odour. Its. seeds are eaten with.” 


great avidity by linnets, 

Besides its. utility for feeding 
poultry, millet is highly esteemed 
for making pudding s, aud by many , 
preferred to rice. As an article of 
food, however, it is by no means, 
equal either to blanched oats, or 
barley, and ovight not to be eaten - 
by persons whose organs of diges-. 
tion are weak, or impaired, | 

MINERAL KINGDOM, an 
expression comprising all bodies: 
that are dug out of subterraneous’ 
places, or mines, being totally ina-. 
nimate, and devoid of the power 
of vegetation. 

From the preceding definition, 
it is obvious that minerals are inor- 
ganze substances which, like orga-: 
nized bodies, have a certain origin, 
progressively increase, and are sub-. 
ject to dissolution, ora decomposi- 
tion of parts. But they arise mere- 
ly by an accumulation of homoge-. 
neal, or similar particles from with, 
out, namely, either by substances 
combining in consequence of their. 
attractive power, which process of 
Nature is called cohesion; or by the 


solid particles being separated from 


the fluid ones, when the former. 
attract. each other, according to 
certain 
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‘certain laws,. constituting together 
-asolid body; and this is termed 
crystallization, a form of which 
only certain minerals are suscepti- 
-ble.—Most metals, however, are 
supposed to take their origin from 
the contact or accumulation of mz- 
neral or sulterraneous fumes and 
vapours ; because the latter, which 
float in mines and metallic veins, 
at length penetrate into the parti- 
cular fossil exposed to their action, 
and produce ore ; or, they combine, 
each according to their peculiar 
species, and afford native metal. 
With respe& to the origin of mi- 
nerals, it is probable that, in some 
kinds of them, a gradual refine- 
ment and change takes place within 
the bowels of the earth. It is also 
remarkable that, in the southern 
-hemisphere, there is a greater pro- 
fusion of precious metals; and 
these are nearer the surface of the 
‘earth, than in the northern regions. 
Minerals increase in bulk only 
while they remain undisturbed in 
their natural situation ; but, by ex- 
-posing them to the air for a sufi- 
cient length of time, they are de- 
composed, or crumble to: pieces, 
without stri@ly decaying, such as 
is the case with organized bodies. 


Mineralogists divide the mineral | 


kingdom into four classes, namely, 
ft. Earths and stones. - 
di. Salts. : 
Iit. Inflammable bodies ; such 


as sulp>ur, bitumens, amber, rock- . 


oil, sea-coal, &c. 
IV, Merats. 
Of these, however, we cannot 

in this place attempt an analysis ; 

as, according to:our plan, we give 
concise accounts of the more use- 

-fu) mineral bodies, in their alpha- 

rbetical order. 

Minium. See Red Leap, 
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all such fluids as are naturally im- 


pregnated with heterogeneous mat- 


ter, which they have dissolved 


‘within the bowels of the earth, 


whether sulphureous, metallic, or 
saline ; and, as many of these are 
successfully employed in medicine, 


‘they have received the appellation 


of medicinal waters. 

Mineral waters-have been divided 
into hot and cold, from their being 
either sensibly hotter or colder than 
the atmosphere. ‘They have also 
been classed,--according to their 
predominant ingredients, into aei- 


-dulous, alkaline; martial, sulphu- 


reous, &c.. It.is:mot, however, our 
design to enter: upon a minute in- 
vestigation” of their constituent 
parts; but, as the analysis of mi- 
neral springs may, to many inqui- 
sitive persons, afford a pleasing re- 
creation, independently of its real 
utility, we shall subjoin a few rules 
necessary to be observed in making 
such experiments ; together witha 
concise account of the waters of 
Acton, and Aix-la-Chapelle,, re- 
ferred to this article on former oc- 
casions. 

I, All experiments. ought-to be 
conducted near the spring, if it bé 


: practicable. 


If, The situation of such spring, 
the nature of the soil, and the con- 
tiguous rising grounds (if any oc- 
cur) should be.carefully examined. 

Il. With the view of analyzing 
the water, it will first be necessary 
to observe the changes it may spon- 


taneously undergo, as well as the 
various parts, 


or matters, into 
which it may separate. For this 
purpose, it will be advisable to fill 
several shallow but large cylindri- 


cal glasses at the well, or spring, 


which should be immediately exa- 
mined by the taste, eye, and smell: 
after which they ought to stand at 
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rest for two, three, of more hours, 
or even as many days. At the end 
of this period, the investigation 
must be repeated; the fluid com- 
pared with water newly drawn 
from the spring; and, if any sepa- 
ration of parts take place, any scum 
arise, or. sediment be formed at 
the bottom of the glass, they ought 
- to be carefully cnet for fate 
“examination. 

IV. These pa Binindd mt 
be deposited ina warm place; tll, 
‘the watery parts being totally ex- 
-haled, a dry substance only re- 
mains’; which ought to be com- 
pared with the sediment obtained 
from the same water by eyapora- 
tion over the fire, in order that the 
real difference between both dry 
substances, niay be repre precisely 
ascertained. 

WV. It will next pe requisite to 
analyze the water chemically : for 
this purpose, ‘a certain portion of 


it ought to: be taken from the. 


spring, and poured jnto a retort 
with a wide neck, to which a clean 
glass receiver, well luted, should 
be affixed. The whole must now 
be placed over a moderate fire,*so 
as to simamer the water till all the 
aqueous particles are. come over ; 
when the vessels should be suffered 
to cool, the distilled water care- 
fully drawn off, and deposited in a 
well-closed glass; then the dry 
substance must be separated from 
the bottom of the retort, weighed, 
and likewise preserved in a glass. 
VI. The distilled water must 
next be examined by various tests, 
to ascertain whether it materially 
differ from distilled common wa- 
ter ; or whether it be impregnated 
with any saline or mineral parti- 
gles, similar to those observed in 
the natural fluid, when first drawn 
from the well. In this process, .if 
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the water contain any common 
salt; it will, witha solution of sil- 
ver, assume a white colour: ‘if vi- 
triol ef iron be one. of its ingredi- 
ents, it will become black,’.on be- 
ang mixed with pulverized galls.» 
- ~ VIL Incase the waterrbe’ sus- 
pected to contain any salts, it wiil 
(tbe advisable gently to boil. a quan- 
.tty of the dry substance obtained 
by: distillation, in five or ‘six times 
its weight of pure common distiled 
water, ‘such as is totally divested of 
all mineral particles, | By»this pro- 
cess, the saline matter will be dis- 
-solved or suspended in such water, 
in the form of a solution, which, 
on being filtred, and evaporated 
to dryness, will re-produce its salt. 
And, if there should be other salts 
in the same solution, they may al]. 
be obtained, by repeating the filtra- 
tion and evaporation.) | 
VIII. After the: different salts 
are thus evolved, it will perhaps be 
attended with some difficulty to 
ascertain those species which are 
,denominated neyéral. This may 
be effected by observing the ap- 
pearances assumed by:such salts, 
on being mixed with other matters. 
Thus,’ marine or sea-salt may be | 
known by the white vapour which 
it emits when in centact with oi 
of vitriol, and also by its taste, 
as well as by its cubical figure, on 
being crystallized. Another dis- 
tinguisbing charaéteristic of neutral 
salts is, their property of producing 
or regenerating sulphur, when mix- 
ed and liquefied with salt of tar- 
tar, and pulverized charcoal. If, 
therefore, two parts of such salt be 
mixed with one part of salt of tar- 
tar, and a similar portion of carbon 
in powder, and the whole be melt- 
ed in a crucible, a reddish mass 
will be formed, possessing an alka- 
line sulphureons taste, and which 
| | will 
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ewill communicate a deep yellow or 


erange colour to rectified spirit of 
wine, SE 

Lastly, if there remain any mat- 
ter; after these various operations 
have been performed, it is general- 
ly denominated an earth, which, 
‘by repeated ablutions in pure dis- 
tilled water, may be divided inte 
various kinds of species, such ab 
calcareous, siliceous, bolar, or 
ochreous, &c. These may be still 
farther examined by the test of 
fire’; and, according to the appear- 
ances they assume, on being ex- 
posed to that element, it may be 
easily discovered whether they are 
_witrescible, or capabie of being 
converted into glass ;° whether 
they will calcine, or become a 
species of lime; or, whether they 
will yield any metallic substance.— 
Such is:the:methed by which the 
analysis of mineral waters ought 
to be conducted ; and it-is only by 
a:stri observance of the rules 
above stated, that chemists have 
been enabled to enrich the world 
with numerous discoveries in’ the 
mineral] kingdom. | 

ACTON-WATER, is a mineral 
spring of that place, in the county 
of Middlesex. It is of a whitish 
eolour and sweetish taste, accom- 
panied with a mixture of the bit- 
ter found in the Epsom. water, 
Its salt is not so soft as that ob- 
tained from the latter, though it is 
more pungent and nitrous, . and 
strikes a deep red or purple, with 
the tin@ture of logwood in. brandy, 
itis chiefly used on account of its 
purgative properties, being little 
inferior to the Epsom water, of 
which we have already given an 
account, vol. ii1.'p.232. ~ 

Arx-La-CHApELLe, or AKEN 
WATER, takes its rise from several 
springs in the city of thatname. It 
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is) remarkable for its sulphureous 


taste and smell, both which are, by 


drinking it, communicated to the 
body. ‘This mineral spring is chiefly 
employed as a hot-bath; and, from 


its sulphureous properties, is par- 
ticularly useful in all cutaneous 


affeions; though, when taken 


internally, itis likewise of extensive 
utility, and possesses considerable 


medicinal powers. Its sensible ef- 
fects, indeed, are not very remark- 
able. In general, it produces a 
slight degree of gaiety and cheer- 
fulness ; but, if drank in too large 
doses, is apt to produce nausea, 
vertigo, and sleepiness : if taken in 
moderation, it proves mildly laxa« 
tive. . | 

The waters of Aix-la-Chapelle 
are chiefly resorted to by those who 
complain of indigestion, and other 


affections of the stomach, arising 


from too luxurious living. They 


are, besides, very efficacious in 
rheumatism; in hysteric, nervous, 
and hypochondriacal cases ; in me- 
lancholy ; the stone and gravel ; in 
paralysis; and a variety of other 
disorders, PSY 

The proper seasons for drinking 
these waters are, from the middle of 
May to the beginning of June ; and 
from the middle of August to the 
Jatter end of September. In taking 
them internally, the patient should 
commence with half a pint for 4 
dose, which ought to be increased 
and repeated more or less frequent 
ly, according to the etiects it pros 
duces, and the intention ‘with 
which itis used, PIES 

As mineral waters frequently 
contribute tothe recovery, of health ; 
and as many persons are prevented 
from resorting to the place, whence 
such fluids are obtained, various 
experiments have been made, with © 
the view of procuring them by art, 
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and communicating to them all the 
properties of the natural -waters.. 
‘Lhe most complete of such chemi- 
‘cal processes appears to be that of 
AV. Gotpscumip, who has estab- 
dished a manufactory of factitious 
avaters, at Paris, in imitation of 
the natural springs of Seltz, Spa, 
end Sedlitz, which have in all re- 
spects been found equal, or superior 
to, those ,;celebrated wells. His 
preparations have undergone a rigid 
examination by the ablest chemists, 
both with respect to their physical 
properties, and the nature of the 
salts employed. According to the 
reports of BurnLoON-La-GRANGE, 
andCwaussrer,M.GoLDscHMID’s 
artificial waters are very clear and 
transparent, possessing a strong acid 
flavour, and communicating a deep 
red shade to the tinGture of turnsol, 
‘On being placed in contact with va+ 
Yious re-agents, these compounds, 
when mixed with  lime-water, 
produced abundance of carbonate 
of lime; with caustic alkalies, 
neutral salts; and, when poured 
onthe filings.of the purest iron, 
they acquired, in a short time, a 
ferruginous taste. 


With respect to the carbonic 


acid; or fixed air, it appears that 
the factitious waters contain of it 
twice and a half of their volume, 


which is considerably more ‘than. 


the natural springs. 

(The, adyantages of tages ingeni- 
ous, preparations are stated to be, 
1.,That they are not liable to be 
affected by rainy weather, as is 
the case with the natural water, 
which is remarkably influenced by 
the season. 2. That they do: not 
part with any gas and other volatile 
constituents, by, conveyance, and 
by keeping them, for some length 
ef time; and 3, That the natural 
fluid cap holdin solution only such 


nauseating doses, 
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a proportion of metallic ingredients 
as the acids and gases contained 
therein, are capable of -dissolving ; 
while the. faGtitious mineral waters 
are not only cheaper and more effi- 
cacious, but retain their virtues 
without diminution, are impreg- 
nated with a larger volume. of gas, 


and may be composed of any quan= 


tity and quality of salt or earth, 
according to particular circum- 
stances. Lastly, they are far more 
convenient to the purchaser, being 
much stronger than the natural 
waters, so that there will be no 
occasion to drink such large and 
as are usually 
taken of the latter, 

With respect to the waters of 
Bath, Bristol, Buxton, &c. and the 
principal foreign wells, the reader 


will find a short account of them, 


in the progress of the alphabet. 
» MINT, or Mentha, \L.:a genus 
of plants comprising 24 species, 12 
being natives. of Britain ;, of which 
the following are the principal : 


1. The Pulegium,; See Pren- 
NYROYAL.. 
2. Lhe Ar vensis, or CorNe 


MINT; growing on moist heaths, 
pastures, and in sandy inundated 
fields; flowering from June to 
September.—It is eaten by horses, 
and goats, but disliked by sheep, 
and refused. by ‘hogs and cows; 
though the animals last mentioned 
devour it eagerly towards the end 
of the summer, when pressed by 
hunger, and the pastures are bare ; 
in: which case it prevents the coa- 
gulation of their milk, so that it ig. 
with the greatest difficulty. coms 


‘verted into cheese, 


3. The viridis, or SPEAR- -MINT, 
which grows on the banks of ris 
vers, and in watery situations ; 
flowers in the months of July and 
August,-—It is propagated by part- 

: Propet ing 
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ang the roots; and, as its flavour 
is more agreeable than that of most 
other species of this plant, it is ge- 
nerally preferred-for culinary pur- 
poses.—The leaves of the Spear- 
mint, when prepared with sugar, 
form a delicious conserve ; and the 
distilled waters, both spirituous and 
simple, are highly esteemed for 
their mildness and. pleasant taste. 
-—The leaves are eaten in the spring 
as asalad; and their juice, when 
boiled with: sugar, is formed. into 
lozenges. . 

4, The piperita, or t ahdenliet 
MINT, growing in watery places, 
-and on the banks of rivulets ; flow- 
ering in the months of August and 
‘September.—Its stem and_ leaves 
abound with minute vesicles con- 
taining a very pungent essential 
oil, that rises in distillation —This 
Species is the strongest and most 
aromatic of the mints, on which 
account it is alone used. in medicine, 
and the liquor prepared from it, is 
known under the name.of Pepper- 


mint-water —Being an excellent. 


stomachic, it is but too often used 
in cases of impaired appetite, fla- 
-tulence, colics, nausea, and incli- 
nation to vomit. It has also occa- 
sionally been found of service in 
hysteric affections ; and, however 
-harmless in itself, when considered 
.as a simple water, this exhilarating 
-carminative is so far a dangerous 
domestic medicine, as with many 
nervous and writable persons, it is 
apt to introduce a habit of tasting 
the stronger spirituous liquors, 
Mirror. See Lookinec-erass. 
.' Miser. See AvaRice. 
- MISSELTOE,. the Common, 
. White Misseltoe, or Missel; Vis- 
cum allum,; L. a par asitical plant 
growing on Apple and Pear-trees, 
the Hawthorn, Service, Oak, Ma- 


bark of this plant, 
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ple, &c.; flowering in . the month 
ot May. 


From the heat as well as the 
good bird-lime 
may be prepared; and, if the for- 
mer be ‘rubbed, when fully ripe, 
on the bark of almost any. tree, 
they will adhere. closely, and pro- 
duce piants in the succeeding win- 


iter; 


Fieldfares ed fimadnes eat the 
Misseltoe berries, -the seeds of 
which pass through them unchang-~ 
ed, and along, with their excre- 
ments adhere to the branches of 
trees, where they vegetate——No 
art has yet induced the Missel- 
toe to take root in the earth.— 
Sheep eagerly devour. this. plant, 
which is frequently cut . off the 
trees for them, during severe win- 
ters; nay, it is,even said to pre- 
serve these animals from the rof. 

Professor Bock, in his Natural 
History of Prussia (vol. iii. p. 367, 
Germ, edit.), informs us, that poor 
people have often, in times of scar- 
city, collected and dried the stalks 
and branches of the Misseltoe; then 
pulverized and mixed them with 


-rye-flour; and thus obtained nou- 


rishing bread, which was by no 


-means unwholesome. — Protessor 


LEonNHARDI, in-a similar work, 
observes that the Misseltoe, or bird- 
lime, when combined with soap- 
boilers’ suds, affords a good substi- 
tute for soap, and is alike soluble 
in water and spirit of wine, . 
Mist. See Foc. a 
MITE, or. Acarus, L. a genus 


of insects, consisting of 35 species, 
the principal of which is the Asiro, 


Common, or CHEESE-MITE. Itis 
very small, and when first hatched, 
is so extremely minute as to be 


scarcely perceptible by the naked 
eye. Though pr ipcipally infesting 


_ cheese, 
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cheese, there are’ several varicties 
of this species, breeding in flour, 
meal, &. and oceasioning consi- 
detabie injury. ‘The most  effec- 
tual method of expelling these noxi- 
ous vermin is, according to Lerv- 
‘WENHOEK (who was indefatigably 
attentive to their generation and 
growth), to place afew nutmegs 
in the sack, or bin containing the 
flour’; as the odour of that spice is 
insupportable to mites ; which will 
thus be removed, without the 
meal acquiring any unpleasant fla- 
vour.—FUNKE adyises a cheaper 
‘remedy, consisting in the decorti- 
cated thick branches of the lilac or 
‘elder-trees, which are to be put in 
‘the flour, and will answer both as 
a preventive, and for their expul- 
sion. 

‘There are ethtenipacics of mites, 
that breed in animals when’ un- 
ciean or filthy, -especially. in- dogs, 
cows, &e. nay, even on inseéts.— 
‘Nor is the human body exempt 
from their invasion, particularly 
‘when infected with the itch (or 
other eruptive disease), of which 
‘they are by many considered as the 
‘cause ; mites having been frequent- 
‘ly found in the watery pustules 
“which oceasion that peculiar itch- 
Ing sensation. In dysentery, also, 
these vermin have been ejected 
with the feces; whence it is eévi- 
dent that they live and prey on the 
interior parts of the system. 

MiTHRIDATE. See 
'TREACLE. 

MITHR IDATE - MUSTARD, 
or Bastarp-cress, Thlaspi, La 
genus of plants comprising fuur- 
teen species, six of which are na- 
tives of Britain: the principal of 
these is the arvense, Smooth Mi- 
thridate-Mustard, Treacle-Must- 
ard, or Penny-cress. . It grows in 


Venice 


eorm-fields, especially in muddy | 
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soiis,” anil flowérsin: the months of 
‘June and July.) sxe 

The whole plant has the flavour 
-of garlic; and its seeds possess the 
acrimony of mustard. It is; never- 


theless, eaten by goats, hogs, and 
‘cows, to the milk of aisiels it im- 
‘parts an unpleasant taste ; but is re- 


frised by horses and sheep. 
MOFFAT-WATERS, are those 
sulphureous springs “which issue 


from a rock, in the vicinity ‘of the 
village of Moffar, North:Britain 


The smell of this water cor responds 


-with. that of Harrogate ; -its taste is 


saline and sulphureous, divested of 
all -bitterness.—It 1s chiefly em- 
ployed im cutaneous and scrophu- 
lous cases; but has been -found 
yery beneficial, when applied ex- 
ternally, to irritable and all-condi- 


‘tioned ulcers. 


The Metiat-waters have lately 


‘been of considerable service'to per- 


sons afflicted with calculous and 
biliary complaints; in cases of in- 
digestion; and for invigorating the 
alimentary canal, where general 
weakness and inativity prevail. 
The dose varies according to the 
constitution of the patient; but, as 
this water may be safely drunk at 
almost every season, It ought to be 


‘taken liberally, in such quantities, 


and at such intervals, as the per- 
sons affected can conveniently bear, 
From one to three bottles should be. 
taken every morning; a quantity 
which produces scarcely any other 
sensible effects, excepting an in- 
creased flow of urine. — - 
MOISTURE denotes a proper- 

ty peculiar to certain bodies that 
absorb humidity from the atmos- 
phere; suchare, sugar, salt, sponge, 
&ec. but which again exhaie the 
watery particles, when exposed to 


-a drier air, or a warmer tempera- 


ture, 


The 
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"Phe: moisture of the air ‘has a 
considerable effe& on the human 
fraine. 
‘Quality of ‘the food, together with 
the proportion ‘of ‘meat and drink, 
be: ascertained, the weight’ of thie 
body will be less) and the discharges 
will consequently be greater, dur- 
“ing dry than in wet weather ; ; be- 
cause the humidity of the air com- 
‘amunicates itself to the fibres of the 
skin; and, by lessening their vibra- 
tory motion, diminishes the insen- 

sible perspiration. 

A. patent was granted, in 1795, 
to Mr. JAmus Wittson, for his in- 
* vention of .a. mode of preventing, 
in a very material degree, the ef- 
feGs of. moisture on the human 
body ; and of? facilitating relief in 
inflaramator y and spasmodic com- 

laints, arising from humidi ity, as 
well as from other causes.—The 
inventors contrivances are ingeni- 
ous; but, as they would be unin- 
telligible without a plate, and ‘as 
his privilege is not expired, the cu- 
.rlous reader will wéngult his 12th 
yol.of the Repertory of Arts, &c. 
where a iull specification is given, 
and ulustrated with an engraving. 

MOLASSES, or Merasses, the 
gross fluid matter, “which remains 
after refining’ sugar; and which 
_ annot by simple ‘boiling be reduc- 

ed to a more solid consistence than 
that of common: syrup, vulgaily 
called treacle. 

‘In Holland, this article is chiefly 
used in the manufacture of tobae- 
co, and by the poor people as a 
substitute for sugar. A kind of 
brandy is prepared from it in this 
country, in considerable quantities, 
by dissolving a certain portion of 
Molasses in water ;’ fermenting it 
with wine-lees; and distilling the 
‘whole over a:moderate fire, This 


Thus} if the quantity and 
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spirit is, however, generally adul- 
‘erated in such a manner 4s to rene 
der it extremely pernicious to the 
‘consumer; but as it tinges -the 
‘hands, or aty substance immersed 
dn it, of a fine yellow colour, if 
‘may, we conceive, be more advan= 
tazeously Converted to the pure 
poses of dyeing. ) 
~ Molasses likewise form a whole- 
some and agreeable beverage, when 
prepared as a kind of Beer, of 
which we have already given an 
account, p. 237 of ‘our first vol.— 
Farther, this thick fluid may be di-. 
vested of its mawkish taste, and 
thus rendered fit_to be used as a 
substitute for sugar, We select 
the following process from Cre.t’s 
Chemical Annats (vol! i. part 2. 
1798, in German), pablished from 
the experiments originally made 
by M. Lowirz:— Let 24l]bs. of 
molasses, a similar quantity of wa- 
ter, and six pounds of charcoal 
coarsely pulverized, be mixed in a 
kettle, and the whole boiled over 
a slow fire. hen the mixture 


_has simmered for the space of half 


an hour, it must be decanted into 
a deep véssel, that the charcoal 
may subside; after which’ the 
liquid should be poured off, and 
agai placed over the fire, that the 
superfluous water may evaporate, 
and restore the syrup to its former 
consistence.—T wenty-four pounds 
of molasses thas refined, will pro-. 
duce an equal quantity of syrup. 
This method has been success- 
fully practised on a large scale, in 
Germany; and, we conceive it 
might be advantageously imitated ; 
for the molasses thus become sensi~ 
bly milder, and may consequently 
be employed i various articles of 
food. For dishes, however, in 
which milk is an ingredient, or for 
cordials 
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cordials which are to be mixed 
with spices, it.will be preferable 
to make use of sugar... 
MOLE, or Talpa, L. a genus 
of quadrupeds, consisting of seven 
species, of which the Europaeus, 
oy European Mole, only is found in 
Britain. It abounds in all parts of 
Europe, excepting Ireland. 
_ This animal, is from. five to six 
inches in length: its heads Jarge, 
without any external ears, and. its 
eyes are so very.minute, and con- 
cealedin the fur, that it is vulgarly 
believed to be, blind. 
_’ The Mole chiefly frequents mea- 
dows, gardens, and moist fields 
that are exposed to the sun, espe- 
cially on the approach of rain; 
when it does considerable damage, 
by loosening the fibres and roots of 
vegetables, “while constructing its 
subterraneous abode.—The female 
produces from four to six young at 
a time, which are deposited. in 
nests, aay made. with moss, 
leaves, and dried grass, beneath 
the. largest. hillocks of..the field. 


/ 
‘These dwelliugs are formed with 
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admirable ingenuity, consisting of 


an interionhillock, surrounded with 
a ditch, that communicates with se- 
veral sbi bye-ways, and Gallet 
ries. 

Varions means have been con- 
trived for extirpating moles, such as 
sirigating the fields infested with 
them, &c.;but the most efteciual 
is that described by, Dr. Darwin, 
in his, Phytologza, and derived from 
the experience of a successful mole+ 
catcher,—T his man commenced his 
operations before the rising of the 
sun, when he carefully watched 
their situation ; and, freqnantin ob- 
serving the mot: on of the earth 
above their walks, he strack a 
spade into the ground behind them, 


‘vation, or a‘ mole-hill, 
step is to demolish: such nests ‘by 
the spade; after -which the fre- 


ra 


WOM 


-cut off their retreat, ancl dug’ them 
Eps ji 


~As » moles usually place rere 
nests much deeper in’ the ground 


than their common habitations: are 


situated, .and thus produce an ele- 
the next 


guented paths must be distin- 


-guishéd from the bye-roads, for the 


purpose of setting subterraneous 
traps. | This will be effected by 
marking every new mole-hill with 


a slight’ pressure of the -foot,’ and 


observing the next day, whether a 
mole has Benne over it, and effaced : 
such mark ;, which operation must 


be repeated two or three mornings 


in suceéssion, but without making 


an impression so deep as to alarm 


and induce the animal to open ano- 
ther passage. 

The traps must now be set in 
the frequented paths, and ought 
to consist of a hollow wooden semi- 
cylinder, each-end of which should 
be furnished with grooved rings, 
containing two nooses of horse- 
hair, that are. fastened loosely in 
the centre, by means of a peg, and 

re stretched above the. surface of 
the ground, by a bent stick or 
strong hoop. As soon as the mole 
passes half way through one of 
these nooses, and removes the cen- 
tral peg in his. course, the curved 
stick rises in consequence of its 

elasticity, and thus strangles the 
animal. 

The method above detailed fa: 
ing ingenious, it deserves to be ge- 
nerally adopted; as those, whose 


grounds are infested with moles, 


may easily extirpate them, or teach 
the art to their labourers.—It is, 
however, in our opinion, an unde- 
cided points whether these. little 

quadrus 
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quadrupeds, that Jive entirely on- 


worms and insects, of which they 
consume incaleulable numbers, are 


not to be considered: as harmless, » 
nay, usefulsrather than noxious ; | 


especially ‘as they have their formi- 


dabley natural: enemies ‘in foxes,” 


martins, weasels, hedge-hogs, ser- 
pents, and cats, ‘Farther, it has 
been observed, that fields and: gar- 
dens, where all the moles had been 


caught, abounded with vermin and ° 


insects. But, if these burrowing 
creatures. become too numerous 
and hurtful to the vegetation of 
plants, or dangerous to dykes and 


banks, the most easy method of de- | 


stroying them is, to expose a few 
living -lobsters in a deep-glazed 
earthen vessel; the top of which is 
somewhat narrower than its basis, 
so that they cannot escape: such a 
pot must be buried several inches 
deep in the ground, and covered 
with green sods, so as to be acces- 
sible to the mole, which is remark- 
ably partial to that shell-fish. No 
sooner has one of the former en- 
tered the pot, than others from 
the vicinity will hasten to the fatal 
receptacle, in consequence of the 
noise made by the captive; and 
thus meet with inevitable destruc- 
tion. et 


sect, in the vicinity of rivers, in- 


festing moist meadows, and gar-. 


dens, in which it does great injury 
to the plants.and roots; destroying 
whole beds of cabbages, flowers, 
&c: It is produced from an ege, 
and furnished with wings similar 
to those of ‘the common cricket, 
together with a pair of fore-feet 


resembling those of a mole, and: 


with which it works its way be- 


neath ithe soil, raising up ridges _ 


its subterraneous: progress, and 
mt 


MOLE-CRICKET, or Gryilus 
gryllo-talpa, L. a destructive ing. 
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defacing’ thé beauty’ of» garden-» 
walks.—No method has hitherto 
been discovered of preventing the ’ 
depredations of these . perhicious 
vermin. But, as the generality of 
crickets are particularly averse to 
the:fetid exhalations of hogs’-dung, » 


[ear 


it is highly prebable that the mole- 
. erteket: may. be: expelled, :though . 


not extirpated, by spreading this 
kind: of manure’ upon. infested 
lands. 

Mo.Le-PLoucu. 
ING, vol. H. p. 159. 

MOLTEN-GREASE, a disor- 
der in horses, consisting of a fat or 
oily discharge with: the feeces : it 
arises from a colliquation or melt- 
ing down of the ‘animal's fat, in 
consequence of violent exercise in 
very hot weather. 

This disease is always attended 
with fever; heat, restlessness, start- 
ing and tremblings, great sickness, 
shortness of breath, and sometimes. 
with inflammatory symptoms. The 
horse rapidly becomes lean, and, if 
it survive this attack, commonly . 
grows hide-bound; his legs swell, : 
and continue in that state, till the 
humours are in. a more natural 
condition; but, if the disorder be 
neglected, the’ farcy, or am. obsti-: 
nate surfeit, generally succeeds, 
and which is with difficulty re-. 
moved. ; 

The first step towards effeGing a 
cure of this malady, ought to be 
profuse blood-letting ; an operation. 
which should be repeated, though 
in smaller quantities, for two! or 
three successive days. Immediate- 
ly after these: evacuations, two-er' 
three rowels should be introduced, 
with a. view to promote a large: 
drain; while cooling emollient clys-) 
ters are administered, to abate the: 
fever. Tine drink should consist, 
of warm water or guel, with cream 

of 


See Drain- 


| 
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of tartar, ot nitre, in ordetsto dilute 


or attenuate the blood; which, in 
this case, is greatly disposed to be- 
come clotted, and to engender a 
total stagnation of the fluids.. 


When the fever has abated, and 
the horse has recovered his appe- _ 


tite, the following mild purgative 
should be given once a week, for 
some time, till the disorder be en- 
titely removed: Take of Socotrine 
aloes 6 drams, of pulverized gum 
guaiacum 4 an ounce, of diapho- 
retic antimony and powder of 
myrrh, each 2 drams; form ‘the 
whole into a ball with syrup of 
buckthorn. While this medicine 
is operating, the horse’s labour 
should be suspended for two or 
three days every week: thus, he 
will Jose neither his flesh nor ap- 
petite, but improve in both; be- 
cause this bali is, on the whole, 
preferable to any other preparation 
for that purpose. 

MOLY BDG:NA, a mineral that 
isfrequently confounded with élack- 
lead; though possessing properties 
widely different from the latter.— 
It is of a laminated texture, or 
formed of plates which slightly co-. 
here ; are somewhat greasy to. the 


touch, and soil the fingers ; leav- 


ing, on paper, marks or traces of a 
dark-grey colour. . 

This metal has, hitherto, been: 
found only in Sweden, Germany, 
Carniola, and the Alps. It is of a 


light lead-grey shade, sometimes, 


shaded with red, or streaked. with 
a blueish grey. It is insoluble in 
the sulphuric and muriatic acids ; 
though, in a boiling heat, it tinges 
them green; effervesces, with warm 
nitric acid, leaving a grey oxyd or 
powder undissolved; and also with 
soda, to which it imparts a reddish 
pearl-colour. . 

.. Molybdezna is_at. present ex- 


MON 
tremely scarce; but, shouldit eve 


be found in.abundance, it wi'l cer~ 
tainly be of great utility. both for 


| dyeing and painting. Ht one ounce 


of the perfect oxyd of molybdeena, 
be boiled with sixteen ounces of : 
water, till the liquor is reduced to 
one-third; then filtred, and half. 
an ounce of it pouredinto a small» 


glass vessel, containing ten. grains, 


of tin-filings; and next, if four 
drops of the muriatic acid be added» 


‘to this mixture, and the whole be. 


suffered to stand at rest,.a fine 
blue colour will be speedily pros: 
daced, which rtses from the bot- 
tom; gradually acquires a deeper 
shade ; and is, at length, deposited 
in the form of a blue powder. 

A beautiful due lake may like- 
wise be obtained, by precipitating. 
the solution of muriat of tin, by 
means of dissolved molybdat of 
pot-ash, if both solutions be pre- 
viously diluted with a considerable: 
proportion of distilled water.— 
This precipitate is called by Ricn~ 
TER blue carmine; and, we con+ 
ceive, might be of eminent service: 
to portrait-painters. . 

Monarpa. See Spice. 

MONEY,, a piece of metaly- 
which by public authority bears a 
certain weight and value, so that it 
may serve as a circulating medium 
in commerce. | . os 

Money is, in. general, divided 
into two kinds, viz. imaginary, or 
money of account; and: real, of, 
effective. The former class includes 
such as never was coined in specze;. 
and, though a certain term for exs 
pressing it has. been invented or: 
retained in different’ countries, 
with a view to facilitate the stating? 
of accounts, by keeping them om 
an uniform basis, yet this ideal 
money is not liable to, be changed 
in the same manner as current, 

COINS, 
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toirs, which are raised, or lowered; 
as the exigencies of the State may 
require, “OF this nature, for in- 
stance, is the Pound Sterling, as 
well as the nominal money of other 
countries. , 

~Real money comprehends - all 
coins or species of gold, silver, cop- 
pet, &c. which.do exist, and are 
commonly current. Such are gui- 
néas, half-guineas, “seven shilling 
pieces ; crowns, half-crowns, shil- 
lings, six-penices'; two-penny and 
penny pieces ; ‘half-pence; and far- 
things. ”y 

As money’ is the common mea- 
sute of every kind of commodities, 


the fabricating ‘of base coin has at” 


all times, and in’ every State, been 
considered as treasonable. Hence, 
to preserve public faith, the law of 
England considers not’ only the 


coining, but also the uttering of. 


money or notes (knowing them to’ 
be forged) as felony without benefit 
of clergy. ‘These penalties are cer- 
tairily diated by the soundest po-- 
liey; but, so long as the Bank of 
Fingland notes are formed on a 
principle capable of being imitated 
by perverse ingefuity, we fear the 
wisdom of the legislature will be 
ineffeQual; and the number of 
those, who are annualiy sacrificed 
to the offended laws of their coun- 
try for this crime, far from’ being 
diminished, will probably continue 
to-increasé. . 

‘MOON, in astronomy, one of 
the heavenly bodies, usually, though 
erroneously, classed among the pla- 
nets; for it is with more propriety 
considered as a et or sécon~ 
dary planet. 

Tie mean distance of the moon 
from the earth,is computed by astro- 
nomers, to be about 240,000 miles: 

het'diameter isas100 to395, that 
i8j‘about 2180 miles, 


_ various forms ; 


‘then full and round. 
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The moon appears to us under’) 
being sometimes 
horned, at others semi-circular; 
Sometimes 
this celestial body’ increases; at 
others, itison the wane ; illumining 
the globe, we inhabit, at certain pe- 
riods throughout the whole night, 
at others only” for a few hours.—) 
The cause of. these appearances is: 
believed to arise from the moon 
being an opaque dark body, which’ 
shines only with the light she re- 
céives from the sun; “hence only 
the part turned towards that lumi- 
nary can be illuminated, and con-: 
sequently transmit light ;. as. the: 
othér side is involved. in its native 
darkness, These phenomena, how- 
ever, it is not within’ our province 
to explain; and, as the inquisitive 
reader will doubtless consult the 
profound writings of MaskELYNE,. 
Herscaet, and other astronomers,. 
who have devoted their sleepless’ 
nights to’ the observation of this 
satellite, we shall not enter into any 
farther details.—See also Asrro-, 
NoMY. 
¥ormerly, the moon was believed 
to possess considerable influence on 
the human body; but such opinion, 
though santioned by the name of 
Mzab, and other eminent physi- 
clans, 1s now generally exploded. 
This luminary, however, greatly 
influences the vegetable creation, 
and likewise appears to affect qua- 
drupeds, especially horses. It is: 
well known, that these useful ani- 
mals are subject to a weakness of 
the’ eyes (particularly when they 
are somewhat advanced in years) 3: 
and that such debility increases, or! 
decreases, according to the coursé: 
of the moon; whence they: are.said: 
to have moon-eyes... Thus, in the 
wane, they are dull and muddy, or: 
troubled; but, on the approach of 
the 
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thenew moon, they:re-assume their 
former’ lustre:+-No - remedy ha 
hitherto. been. discovered: for this 
affection;: which generally termi- 
nates in total blindness. 

MOOR, or Moor-Lanp, a black, 
light, soft ‘soil, remarkably loose, 
without any’ admixture of stones, 
and contdining a very small pro- 
portion of clay, or sand. 
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This earth usually forms the up- | 
permost stratum of fen-lands, and, 


consists almost wholly of pure ve- 
getable matter, which renders it 
very fertile. Moors, however, are 
subje&t to inundations,. and they 
retain moisture for a considerable 


time, so as to render.it difficult for , 


cattle’ to: graze, without poaching 
the soil. : 
nience, the tenants of such lands 


pare and burn them at certain sea-- 


sons” of the; year ; by which pro- 
cess their nature. is: considerably 
improved, as the surface readily 
takes fire, and burns freely. 
In other respects, the conversion 
of nioors into: arable or pasture 
land, varies little from the method 
already stated-under’ the» article 
Marsa; provided such tracts of 
ground be ina plain, or/on a level, 
It. will be advisable, however;: to 
plant the black willow , preferably 


to any other tree or shrub; as it: 
flourishes well. on moors, and af-' 


fords an. excellent shelter to cattle 


during stormy weather. The course, 
of crops. thathas been found most, 
profitable, is, for the first. three, 
years, grass; that is, hay-seeds, 


and the different: kinds, of clover, 
sown after the surface has. been 
burnt. and, ploughed «in: during 


the next three years, two crops of, 


corn, . with anintermediate fallow. 
By such: rotation, Jands that were 


naturally of little value, have been- 


To remedy this inconve-. 
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retidered fit to produce very bené 
ficial. crops. : 
But, where moors occur” im 
mountainous situations, Mr. Youne@ 
recommends them first to be drain 


ed and irrigated, as the water wilh. 


work numerous passages round the 


heath, thatis usually found in moor» 

lands; but which will speedily pe-.; 
‘rish when flooded, and will be suc- 

ceeded by sweet grasses, and other ~ 


useful plants. . 


The next step will be to inclose’ 


the land with a double, dry stone-. 
wall, between which young oaks,|: 
alders, ash, holly, mountain-ash, 

&e, may be advantageously plant- - 
ed; for, independently of the im~ 

mediate. shelter. thus afforded: to: 
cattle, they will, in the course. of . 
a few years, become very profitable : 
woods, In some cases, a simple 
inclosure has, without farther: eul-. 


tivation, been found very benefi-- — 


cial for feeding the common Scotch, 
wethers, which are distinguished by: 
black facesand legs, and long coarse: 
wool.—Mr. Youne observes; that! 
mountainous moors, if tolerably: 
wellcovered with heath, intermixed: 
with spots of sedge, rushes, and: 
coarse grass, wil] support aysheepr 
on an acre,: throughout -the;year ;/ 
and, as the rot seldom -oceurs. on 
these lands, it has been found; that: 
flocks pastured on. them, without: 
the addition |.of hay, thrive. well,, 
and oftentimes better than those; 
which are regularly foddered, » Tf, 
however, the design be to establish: 
a grass-farm, it will be advisable. to: 
pare, burn, and: lime the lands, after; 
which ; they, mast. -be .once ‘thinly, 
ploughed,.that the lime and ashes: 
may not be too deeply buried.) 
As the cultivation, of amountain-: 
ous: moors is either preductive, of; 
great profit, or of total, ruin, the; 
greatest. 
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shige judgment is’ requisite in 
xing the course of crops, The 
“chief object being to convert these 
soils ultimately into good meadows, 
of sheep-walks, the tillage ought 
only to extend to the destruction 
of spontaneous growth ; to the re- 
moval of the acidity peculiar to 
peat-sdils, and to support a flock 
during the winter: which purposes 

may be effected by paring and lim- 
ing judiciously, arid also by sowing 
hay, —The first course, which Mr. 
_ Youne considers as deserving 

nore particular attention, is: 

1. Turnips, or cabbages, 

2. Oats. 

3. Grasses, mown. 

A, &e.. Grasses, fed. 

This course is generally breter 
able to others; but, in case it should 
be found inadequate, he recom- 
mends the following variation to be 
adopted, viz. 

1. Turnips or cabbages, 

2. Cabbages or turnips, 

3. Oats. 

4, Grasses, mown. 

5. Grasses, fed. 

Such rotation is, in Mr. Y beste’: $ 

opinion, far superior to that in. 
which turnips, &c. and oats, are 
sown twice alternately, previously 
to laying down grass- -seeds;_ be- 
cause the grass is thus defended 
one year ; ‘whereas two alternate 
crops of oats too much exhaust the 
virtues of the manure, before the 
gtass- seeds are sown; while the 
turnips, &c. being fed on the land, 


return to it, by. the dung of. the 


cattle, comparativ oy more than 
they derive or take from it. 


As there are éxtensive wastes in, 
various parts of England, which 


consist of moors, capable of being 

brougli it into a high degree of cul- 

tivation, the patriotic ‘Society for 
“Ne, X.—VOL. I, 
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the. Encotitagement of Arts, &c.. 
has, from time ‘to time, offered. . 


premiums for iniproving them,— 
Large tracts of lands have, in con=, 


-sequenice, beer rescued from a state 
of nature ; but thé most consider= 
able improvement appears :to be. 
that effected by Jou ee mares 
Esq. of Brownslade, Pembroke-. 
shire, on whom. the Society, in, 
1900, conferred their’ gold medal ;. 
and whose merit we have inci-., 
dentally mentioned, under the are 
ticle DRAINING. 

The quantity of larid thas res 
covered, was 274 acrts, situated. 
between two hills, which extend= 
ed tiearly two miles in length : it. 
was formerly a common, so com- 
pletely inuadated as to be of little. 
of no value. The lord of the manor. 
having. obtained an act of parlias 
ment. fos its inclosure, Mi, Mr RE* 
HOUSE proposed to take a lease, oi. 
condition that the proprietor should. 


~ cut a drain, andlay down a tunnel ;, 


which being accordingly executed, 


. the lease was concluded, and Mr... 


Mrreuouss proceeded to complete, 
the drainage. 

He formed a channelon the north 
side, and divided the land into. 
twelve pieces, by. double ditches,, 
of such a depth as the fall would 
allow, from afew inches to four, 
feet : between the ditches, a space. 
of about 30 or 40 feet was left for, 
planting willows. The soil appeared 
a perfect sponge; and, as soon as 
the drains began to take effed, it, 
sank so considerably that, after fre-. 
quently lowering the. ditches, the, 
surface of the water renizined near-, 
ly the sarhe distance from that. of: 
the land, - Haying repeatedly _sunk,. 
the principal drains and. ditche 1es, he: 
at lengih obtained aboye thr ee feet, 
fromthe water to the surface of the 

jana, 
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land, in the lowest parts; and, in. 
os: a level’ sufficient for his , 
purpose. 


The common being thus inclosed - 


and divided, Mr. MrrEHoUSE com- 
menced the dr aining of each divi- 
sion, by small internal cuts, about 
20 inches wide at the top, and of 
various depths, to three feet and a 
half, reducing them to six inches 
at the bottom ; Jeaving those open 
which were in the dire&tion of the 


brush-wood. Both these drains 
answer to, his entire satisfaction ; 
and he observes that the whole 
common has been converted from 
a state of waste into excellent land, 
for the sum of 5081. ; 

We regret that our limits do not 
‘allow us todetail the course of crops 
pursued by this truly “ Practical 
Agriculturist :” let it therefore suf- 
fice, to conclude, that barley and 
‘oats have seldom succeeded ; but 


the wheat raised on this land, has_ 


been very abundant, and the grain 
weighty: cole-seed has also been 
cultivated with great advantage, as 
a winter food, the crops having in 
general been very fine, and enabled 
Mr. Mirenouse to. feed great 
numbers of sheep during the space 
ef four months, from January to 
April; and to fatten them much 
sooner than he had ever been able 
to effe&t, on turnips of the best 
quality, produced on his home- 
grounds, In short, the land, from 
being of no value, has already been 
very productive; and Mr. Mire- 
gLoUsE thinks it will, in a short 
time, become the most valuable 


meadow of the neighbourhood. | 


The vegetable substance thus drain- 
ed, has become a fine luxuriant 
| black mould, to the very surface of 
‘the water, and i is daily loging its 
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sponginess, and acquiring- greaté? . 


. cohesion. 


MORDANTS, ay he 3 
in dyeing, signify those substances, 
which are employed for the pur- 


pose of macerating the stuffs, and 


rendering them capable of imbibing 
the tinging matter. Of this nature 
are, the sulphat of alumine;_ the.. 
acidulous tartrite of pot-ash; the 
solution of tin in nitro-muriatic, 3 


_ and oxygenated muriatic acids ; the 
plough, and filling up others with — 


vegetable astringent principle, ‘or 
gallic acid; acetite of alumine; sul- 
phat of copper, or ‘blue. vitriol ; 
arsenic; acetite of copper, or ver- 
digrease ; and the sulphat of, zinc, 
or white vitriol, . 

Mordicants. act on stuffs in two 
different ways: 1. By parting with 
a portion of their oxygen, in con- 
sequence of which the substance. 
of such stuffs is changed, and their 
attraction for the pigment or co- 
louring matter is increased ; and, 
2. By altering,in a similar manner, 
the nature of the pigment,, and © 
rendering it capable of coagulation. 
Thus, the colouring matter under 
goes several changes, and receives - 
various degrees of a lighter oF 
darker shade. 

It would exceed our ‘limits, to - 
point out the different mordicants, 
which are adapted to certain co-. 
lours, or to particular stuffs; for 
these can be only ascertained by 
experience, But, as the fine Turkey. 
red coramunicated to cotton by, 
means of madder, depends princi-: 
pally on the mordants employed in 
that process ; and, as the know-. 
ledge of these is involved in consi~, 
derable obscurity, by the jealousy 
or avarice of dyers, we shall sub-. 
join a few hints on their effects. 
in dyeing cotton red, seleéted from 
the memoir ae published by M. 

_ Cuarrar, 
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Caiprar, in the Annales de Chi- | 


mie.’ . 
The three principal mordants 


“used in this operation’ ate, oil, galls, 


and alum. 


‘The greatest caution is nécessary.. 
: alum), which serve as a mordant 


‘in dyeing red with madder. 


in choosing the oil, which ought 
to be similar to that employed, in 
painting, and to contain -a large 
portion of the extractive principle, 
Hence, this oil should not be com- 
Pek saturated with the alkali; 

ut, previously to. giving the réd 
dye to the stuff, it ought to be 
combined with a weak solution of 
soda’ (or of pot-ash, if the former 
alkali cannot be easily procured) ; 
and the cotton duly imipreguated 
with this preparation ; by which 
every part of it will thorous ohly imi- 
bibe the oil. The next process is 
that of galling, for which purpose, 
galls only should be employed, as 
no other vegetable astringent is 
equally efficacious. 

The last mordicant is alum, 
which'not only possesses the pro- 
perty of brightening the red tint 
produced by madder, but at the 


same time contributes, by its de- . 


composition, and the fixity of its 
earth or aluminous base, to give 
solidity to the colour. In order to 
judge of its effects in ‘dyeing cot- 
ton, it will be sufficient.to mix a 
decoction of galls with a solution 
of alum, The mixture will imme- 
diately become turbid, and a grey- 
ish ‘precipitate be formed, which, 
on being dried, is insoluble both in 
water and in alkaline ley. Great 
care, however, is requisite, that the 
aluminous solution be not doo hod, 

lest part of the astringent principle, 
obtained from the galls, escape from 
the cotton,’ and the alum be de- 
composed in the immersion ; a cir- 
eumstance by which the power of 
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thé mordant is necessatily dinii- | 
nished, and the colour is impaired, 
It is, therefore, to be attributed vt 


‘wholly to the united effects of the . 


three principles (oil, the astringent 
principle; and the earth, or base of 


I€ 
these be employed separately, they 
will neither produce the , same. 


fixity, nor afford a similar brillis | 
~ ancy of colour. 


Mornine. Sée Day. | 
‘MOROCCO-LEATHER, the 
skins of goats tanned and dy ed in 
a peculiar tianner by the Turks 5 
but which processes were origi- - 
nally invented in the Kingdom of 
Morocco. i 
The skins are prepared in pars 


cels, consisting of 36, divided into . 
‘six bundles, which | are folded im 


the middle, lengthwi ise, and thrown 
into a pit full of limé, wlience they 


are taken out, rinsed in pure wa- 
_ter, drained, and suspended in the, | 


shade to dry, till the hair becomes. 
loose. After carefully taking off 
the latter, the skins are returned 
to the lime-pit, for two or three. 
weeks, when they are again rinsed, 
and passed repeatedly “through a 
decoction prepared of ° 30lbs. of 
dog’s-dung, and an equal quantity 
of water: As soon as the skins. 
are thus gradually impregnated, 
they are thrown into a large vessel 
for the space of twelve hours, after | 
which they are cleaned with pure . 
water, and immersed for seyen or 
eight days iti a watery decoGtion 


ads of bran. 


The skins ate now wrung, and 


' thoroughly washed in clear water, 


to render them soft and pliable : 
next, they are cured; by spreading: 
a thick layer of common sea-salt, ° 
in the propoftion of about half a 
Q2 pound” 
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pound to each skin, and piling them 
up, till they are rendered sufficient- 
ly, supple. The last process which 
the. ‘skins. undergo previously to 
being dyed, is immersion in a 
liquor prepared by boiling 24 
ounces of dried figs, fot each skin, 
in a copper (we believe, treacle 
would answer the same ptirpose), 
in which they remain till they are 
about to be suspended in the air 
for drying: lastly, they are dipped 
in a solution of alum, that disposes 
them for the immediate. reception 
‘of the dye. | , : 

‘The chief colours communicated 
to Morocco-leather, are red and 
yellow, for the preparation. of 
which, the Turks -have long been 
eclebrated. 

‘The red colour is prepared by 
mixing together various articles, in 
the following proportions, which 
are required for a pareel of 36 
skins z 


Drams. 
Cochineal « - 130 
Round suchet (crocus indicus) 45 
Gutta gamba - - 15 
Gum-arabic - « 10 


White alum, pulverized - 10 
Bark of the pomegranate-tree 10 


Citron juice - - ee: 
Common water - 120\bs. 


The alum is gradually added _ to 
the other articles, which are thrown 
irito a copper, “where they should 
be boiled for about two hours, till 
one-tenth part of the water be con- 
sumed. In this mixture the skins 
are repeatedly immersed; and, when 


sufficiently imbued with the colour,. 


they are dried, and again steeped 
ina vessel, containing three pounds 
of hot water (for every two skins) 
together with.one pound of su- 


mach, and a similar quantity of 


galJ-nuts, pulverized and sifted. — 
As soon as the skins are -complete- 
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dy impregnated, with. this liquor, 


they are slightly rubbed over with. — 
a sponge dipped-in pure water, and » 
suspended, without being folded, . 
on a wooden frame, for about. 
three quarters of an hour, to drain. 
They are now carried to a river, or - 
running water, where. they are re- . 
peatedly rinsed, then pressed with. . 


_weights, 1m order to extract the 
moisture, and hung up in a warm: 
room to dry.—The last process 
which red Morocco-leather under- 
goes, is that of polishing: this, 


is. effected by means of various . 


wooden instruments, that contri- 
bute at the same time to remove: 


such of the particles of gall and . 
sumach as may adhere to the skins. . 
The yellow colour is prepared in.” 
ad matmer nearly similar to that 
just described ; the common Avig- . 
non or yellow berries (Graine. 


d’ Avignon) being substituted for. 


cochineal, and employed im simie 


Jar proportions, 


The only variation ‘between the. 
two processes of dyeing red and, 


yellow, is, that the former is tinged. 


with the colouring matter, before. 
it is worked, or polished with the, 
wooden instruments ; whereas this. 


operation is performed on the lat- 
ter, previously to its being dyed.— 


But these two are not the only co-.’ 


lours dyed by the Turks, who like« 
wise manufacture black, green; 


and blue leather ; which last three,.. 


however, are not only destitute. of 
lustre, but are extremely perish- 
able. | 
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MORTAR, a preparationof lime. 


and sand, mixed with water: it. 


serves as acement, and is employ- 
ae 


The Turks, indeed, are. as., 
inferior to Europeans in preparing... 
the more common species, as.they: 

excel them in manufacturing. and. 
dyeing the'red ‘and yellow moroc« 


- 
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‘¢d by masons and bricklayers in 

erecting walls, houses, &c.. 
Mortar being an article of ex- 

tensive utility, it becomes an ob- 


ject of considerable importance to_ 


discover such a method of prepar- 
ing it, together with such materials, 
as will perfe@tly cohere; and at the 
same time resist the ation of the 
_ ‘weather. 

Having already treated, at some 
téength, on this subject, under the 
head of Cement, we shall at pre- 
sent state two of the most simple 
methods of preparing strong and 
durable mortar. 

The proportions of lime and sand 
usually employed in making the 
common mortar, are ¢zvo parts of 
the former to three of the latter, 
which are mixed up with soft wa- 
ter ; but its quality and durability 
will, according to Dr. ANDERSON, 
be considerably improved, if the 
lime be slaked, and the sand mix- 
éd up with dime-water, instead of 
the.common. The reason assign- 
ed for this opinion is, that the fluid 
drawn from wells contains a large 
portion of fixed air; which, by 
mingling with the mortar before it 
is used, reduces the quick-lime in- 
to a kind of inert calcareous earth, 
similar to chalk, and thus spoils 
the cement. Bat, if the mortar be 
‘wotked up in a, perfectly caustic 
state, it attracts the air so slowly, 
that it concretes intoa kind of stony 
‘matter, which, in the course of time, 
becomes as hard as the rock from 
“which the lime-stone was taken. 

In the year 1777 was published 
(in French), an ingenious “ Jnguiry 
concerning the Manner in which 
the Romans prepared the Lime they 
used in Building ; as also on their 
method of mixing and using their 
Mortar ;” by M. De Laraye.— 
The principal ccumstanee appears 
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to be the mode of slaking the 


lime without liquefying it, so as to 
reduce it to powder; and at the 
same time to leave it sufficiently 
catistic to yield a strong mortar; 
which, in proportion to its age, 
will acquire additional strength.— 
To effect such obje&, it is requi- 
sité to select good fresh lime, made 
of hard Jime-stone, whichis to be 
broken into pieces of the size of 
an egy, These should be placed 
in a shallow open basket, which 
ought to be plunged into water, 
till the surface of the fluid begin 
to boil. The basket is then drawn 
out; and suffered to drain for a 
short time ; after which ‘the lime 
is put into casks, where'it speedily 
grows hot, and crumbles into 
powder. 

The lime thus prepared, is to be 
mixed with various compositions 
of mortar, according to the pur- 
poses for which they are designed. 
It may be preserved for a consider- 
able time, and will retain its usée- 
ful properties, by simply covering 
the casks with straw.—M. Guy- 
TON states, in alate volume of the 
Annales de Chimie, that he em- 
ployed this lime, 18 years since, 
in the construction of a small aque- 
duét, which was intended to con- 
vey water to an artificial nitre-bed, 
The mortar consisted of equal parts 
of the following three ingredients, 
namely, sand, fragments of cal- 
careous stone, and lime slaked 
according to the direCtions above 
given: in a short time, it acquired 
an uncommon degree of firmness, 
which has remained unimpaired 
since that period.—See also Buri p~ 
ING, Vol. i. p. 36Q/ //4% | 

’MORTIFICATION, or Spha- 
celus, in the animal economy, is 
generally detined to be a total ex~ 
tinction of the natura] heat. of the 

Y é body, 
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body, or rather ofa particular part, 
in consequence of ififlammation. 
Under the, article GANGRENE, 
we have already given some hints 
respecting the. nature and treatment 
of this dangerous affection, so that 
-we shall at “present only adda few 
supplementary observations, 
Mortifications of the external 
parts, such as, the legs and feet, 
more frequently occur in debilitated 
persons, and those who are additt- 
ed to the use of spirituous liquors; 
or in the aged, gouty, scrbutic, 
&c, than in the young and robust. 


Beside the means suggested for _ 


the removal of this. complaint, 
vol, ii. p..361-2, there are three 
other remedies, which have, tre- 
quently proved successful; 

CARMINATI recommends. ..the 
external application of the gastric 
juice of animals to the parts affect- 
ed, in a manner similar to that de- 
scribed vol, 1. pp, 429-30. 

The late Mr. Porr, after having 
experienced the inefficacy of the 
-Peruyian bark in the cure. of. mor- 
‘tifications, accidentally , discovered 
that opium, taken in, pretty large 
doses.(one grain every three or four 
hours), first procured a remission 
from the great and continual \pain 
‘which the patient felt im his: foot 
and ancle ; and, then stopped. the 
progress of the. disease ; -but Mr. 
Port carefully watched the narco- 
tic éffecis of. this drug; keeping the 
‘body, open) by laxative injections. 
Thus, the: mortified parts were cast 
otf, the bones separated, anda clean 
sore was produced: while this was 
healing, the dose of the opiate was 


gr adually, diminished, and at length 


totally relinquished, . 

The Jast,; and probably: roost ef- 
feCual, xemedy, against this. fatal 
disorder, appears to be the/applica- 
fion el pest air, whether. iow: means 
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patient, 


strawberties. 
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of filling large bladders, or other 
vessels, in ‘which, the affe@ted limb 
may be confined; or by the repeat- 


ed use of fermenting poultices 


In the 3d vol. of the London Medi- 


cal Transaétions, Mr. Joun Powern 


communicates a case, in: which.all 
the toes had perished, and the mid- 
dle of the foot. had mortified; but 
a cataplasm of wheat flour and ho- 


ney, fermented by the addition of 


yeast, completely stopped. the pro- 
gress; healed the sore; and. the 
aged 67, recovered her 
health and ¢ spirits, 

MOSCHATEL, ‘uel wien 
or Adoxa Moschatellina, L. an indi- 
genous perennial plant, growing ia 
damp woods, and shady_ places, 


where it flowers in, the months of 


April and May.—The ripe frnit: of 
this low plant has the flavour. of 
The plant itself pos- 
sesses the odour of. musk, for 


_ which it may serve asa substitute in 


chests, or drawers, among clothes, 
Tts root wag formerly’in repute 
among the vulnerary herbs. .. |. 
MOSS, in Botany, a term for. a 
numerous family of plants, which 
may be called the dwarfs of the 
vegetable kingdom. | 
Mosses were. formerly supposed 
to be a mere excrescence from the 
earth and trees, yet they are no 


less perfect plants, than those of 


greater magnitude, haying roots, 
flowers, and seeds, though no art 
has hitherto , been discovered, to 
propagate them from the seed. 
They are spread over the mae 


globe, so: that-in some. situations 


the soil is exclusively covered by 
mosses; and thus frequently bare 
rocks gradually become fertile.— 
As they grow, most. copiously on 


the north-west side of trees, it is 
probable that mosses: serve to pro- 
fect them . from. the: severity of 
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wold: “bul, ifthese patasitical plants 
be suffered to increase too abun- 
‘dantly, they not only tend mate- 
rally to injure trees, but also to 
stifie the more useful vegetables of 
the soil. . 

Mosses are ‘almost constantly 
green ; have the finest verdure in 
autumn; and, though kept in a 
dry place for a whole century, they 
may be revived, and their colour 
restored, by immersing them in 
water. 

Dry moss is the most proper 
substance for mattresses, and great- 
ly superior to straw; as itis not 
liable to be infested with mice, 
bugs, fleas, &c. ~When. such 
couches become hard’ by com- 
pression, they may be easily raised 
again and rendered soft, by ‘beat- 
ing them with sticks. For this 
purpose, however, the longest and 
softest mosses ought to be collected, 
in September, during dry weather ; 
then cleansed from all impurities 
and woody roots; dried in ‘the 
shade; and again agitated with a 
® stick, on a hurdle. Next, the mat- 
tress is to be stuffed eight inches 
thick, and quilted in “the usual 
manner.—Noris this soft substance 
less useful for packing glass, earthen 
ware, and’ other brittle articles, 
in preference to straw, or wood 
shavings. 

Among the numerous mosses 
which are subservient to economi- 
cal purposes, we shall at present 
only mention a few of the most 
useful ; because others are inserted 
in their alphabetical place. 

1. Fontinalis ‘antipyretica, or 
GREATER WatTEeR-™Moss, which 
. grows upon ‘rocks and roots of 
trees; in brooks, rivulets, slow 
streams, and ponds; it flowers 
from June to September. — Ac- 
cording to Linnzmus,: this species 
resists “the action of fire; and, if 
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inixed with mortar for Jinine the 
inside of chimnies, it renders ‘them 
Jire-proof; as, contrary to the na- 
ture of all other mosses, it is almost 
incombustible.—Béumer also re- 
marks, that a-thatched roof, if ¢o- 
vered an inch thick with the greater 
water-moss, will be completely se= 
cured against fire, ~ 

3. Bryum rurale, which grows 
on fogee both thatched and ‘tiled; 
walls; and trunksof trees : it is pe- 
rennial, and flowers from De- 
cember to April.—Thatched build- 
ings overgrown. with, this moss, 
instead of lasting about ten years, 
will remain sound for a century. | 

3. Sphagnum palustre, or GREY 
Boc-moss, which is also perennial, 
and flowers in July and August.— 
This species materially contributes 
to the production of peat or turf’; 
so that in process of time, bogs and 
morasses are converted into beau- 
tiful meadows :—in Norway, it is 
employed for filling up the crevices 
of planks in wooden walls ; and, 
though it be sometimes used for a 
similar purpose in tiled roots, yet 
as it affords shelter to vermin, we 
conceive, it might more safely and 
advantageously be applied behind 


‘the stones or brick- work of wells, 


to prevent ‘the clay or loam from 
being wasted by the action of the 
water. 

4, Byssus candelaris, iB gan 
Jlavus of WirHerinc), or Yeu- 
Low PowpDER-WoRT; an annual 
vegetable dust generated on old 
pales, the cracked bark of trees, 
and antique walls, i all parts of 
the world: it appears from Sep- 
tember to June.—This powdery 
‘substance may, according to Bou- 
‘MER, be’ employed for dyeing a 
very. bright-yeliaw colour. : 
bed Ae ycopodiuim. clavatum, 
CiuB- “MOSS,” thé Gommnion. 

MOSS, in horticulture, is a dis- 

4 case. 
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ease which greatly impedes the 
growth of trees, and at the same 
“time very materially injures the 
fruit of orchards. 

The remedy usually employed 
is, to scrape off thé moss with a 
kind of wooden knife, that will not 
‘wound the bark. or branches ; or 
to rub them with a strong hair- 
cloth, immediately after a heavy 
shower of rain... But the most ef- 
fectual metliod, in Mr. Bucx- 
NALUL’s opinion, consists in washing 
all the branches with soap-suds, 
and ahard brush, every spring and 
autumn, ‘The acti on of rubbing, 
he observes, will so far invigorate 
the tree, as amply to compensate 
both the labour and expence; the 
plant will not be injured by this 
operation, which he directs to be 
performed in the same manner as 
2 groom curries or scrubs the legs 
of a horse.—The ‘most efficacious 
preventive, however, is to remove 
the causé, by draining all super- 
fluous moisture from the roots ; 
and, when the trees are first plant- 
€d, by placing them on the surface 
of the ground, and raising a small 
mound of good fresh mould around 
them. 


The moss, vegetating on shrubs, : 


&c.is of various in deee according 
to the nature and situation of the 
soil. If the ‘young’ branches of 
trees be .coyered with long and 
shagey moss, they will speedily pe- 
rish; and’can only be preserved by’ 
cutting them off near the trunk; 

, by lopping the head of the 
shitty &c, if it be found necessary ; 4 
as it will sprout again with inercas- 
‘ed luxuriance, Tn thick planta- 
tions, however, and in a_ cold 
ground, the trees will always be 
coveréd with moss : in such cases, 
they must be thinned, and the 
dand Cai or , Well SEF 
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Where shrubs, fruit-trees, &eée, 
are covered with moss, in. conse- 
quence of the soil being too dry, it 
will be useful to spread large quan- 
tities of river or pond-mud about 
the root, and to open the ground 
for the admission of the manure : 
such expedient will not only cool 
the land, and greatly suppress the 
future growth of moss, -but at the 
same time prevent the fruit from ° 
falling off too early—a circum- 
stance that frequently” happens. in 
orchards planted in-very dry soils. 
But, though moss be in general de- 
structive to the vegetation of shrubs 
and trees, yet, if growing only on 
the north side of their trunks it ig 
attended with considerable advan 
tage ; insomuch, that it. serves 
both to shelter them from the se- 
verity of the north winds, and also 
to direct the wandering. tray eller in 
his course ; because it’ always 
points out that quarter of the com- 
pass, 

MOSS, the Marsa, or Mnium, 
L.a genus of perennial plants, com- 
prising. 32 species, most of which 
are natives of Britain,—The follow- 
ing only deserves to be mentioned, 
namely, the fontanum, or Fountain 
Marsh Moss ; it grows in low wet 
meadows, turf-bogs, and springs ; 
where it flowers from May till 
August. This kind of moss, which 

may be seen at a considerable dis- 
tance, serves as an excellent guide 
for discovering clear and cold 
springs = “wherever it thrives, fresh 
water may be found, without the 
trouble of sinking deep wells, 


MOSS- LAND, ..an expression 


used in Scotland, and also in Varir 


ous parts of England, for denotin 
what is more properly. called « 
Morass, Boa, or EN. . 
The theory of mosses is foreign 
to our plan ; and as we have ale 
“Wadh. 
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deady stated the most approved 
methods of cultivating swampy 
soils, under the respective heads 
above mentioned, and also under 
the articles Marsu and Moor ; 
we shall now give the substance of 
an ingenious method of converting 
mosses into rich vegetable mould, 
proposed by Mr. Joun Smita, a 
Swindrig Muir, Ayrshire, Scotland; 
Who published a small. pamphlet 
on this subject, at Edinburgh, in 
- 1798. 

The first step will be to mark 
out proper main-drains. for carry- 
ing off all superfluous moisture ; 
at the same time taking care to 
preserve an accurate level. These 
drains should be eight feet wide at 
the top, four feet and a half deep, 
and gradually contract to two feet 
anda half in width at the bottom: 
ihey serve both to drain the soil, 


and to divide the field into peta 


sures, comprising from six to ten 
Scotch acres. | 

_ The ridges are next to be marked 
regularly, Formed with a gentle de- 
clivity, and not too high ; being 
$ix or seven yards in breadth, and 
worked with a spade in the follow- 
ing manner. A space of about 20 
Pains. in the middle of each ridge 

remains untouched :, on, each side 
of which a furrow is made, and 
turned upon such central spot, so as 
to cover it completely. The la- 
bourer then continues to cut the 
moss with a spade to the width of 
about 12 inches, and to turn it 
oyer in the same manner as if it 
had been ploughed, till he arrives 
at the division-furrow; which 
ought to be about two feet in width, 
cut out, and thrown upon the sides 
of the ridges. ‘The depth of this 
furrow varies. according to circum- 
stances ; but it should be so regu- 
dated, as to answer the purpose of 


£ 


. ficial, 
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collateral trenches, serving to con« 
duct the water into the mains 
drains, ; 

All the ridges must now be tope 
dressed with shell-lime, in the pro~ 
portion of from 160 to 200, or 220° 
Winchester bushels; which should. 
be spread on the land during the 
summer, and (if possible),, imme- 
diately after it has been slaked ; 
because the lime, when aéted upon 
by heat, the autumnal! rains, and 
the winter frosts, putrifies more 
speedily, and thus prepares a pro= 
per mould. 

The first and most ‘beneficial 
crop to be raised from mosses, will 
be potatoes; for which purpose, 
beds from five to six feet broad 
should be marked out in the spring, 
across the ridges, with intervening 
furrows or trenches, . about two 
feetin width. These beds must be 
covered with a thin layer of dung, 
on which the potatoe cuttings are 
placed, about 12-inches asunder 5 ‘ 
the whole is spread with, a “thin 
stratum of moss, that.is succeeded 
by another layer, aS soon -as the | 
potatoes appear above the surface 
of the ground; No hoeing or other 
cultivation is necessary, till the crop 
be taken up, which seldom amounts 
toless than820Winchester bushels. 

When the potatoes are removed, 
the ridges should be formed a 
second time, in the manner above 
described ; and the division-furrow 
cleared out, for the reception of 
oats, which are sown in the spring, 
and covered in by means of a small 
harrew drawn by two men. The 
amount of the crop is asserted to 
be, in gener al, about 60 Winches- 
ter bushels per acre; the grain 
being in all respeéts equal to that 
pr oduced on other soils. So bene- 
indeed, are the effects of 
lume, in consolidating and ameli- 

orating 
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even sit, satheeie ctops of oats 
have been ‘obtained, without any 
appearanice of its being exhausted ; 
and that often'at the end of the se. 
cond, and always of'the third year, 
it, acquires sufficient firmness to 
be ploughed by two horses, to 
within two lowts or stitches of the 
division-furrow. Farther, the seed 
should be Hartowed in by horses ; 
and, ‘when the oats are ripe, they 
may be removed from the field in 
carts, without the’ moss ‘sinking, 
ox rendering the carr lage difficult. 
“Such is’ the. outline of” Mr. 
Smita’s method, which deserves 
to be' more generally known, espe- 
cially in ‘Lancashire, and those 
‘counties that abound with mo- 
‘yasses or fens. We cannot, ‘how- 


- ever, omit to mention, that some 


fntelligent. farmers conceive this 
modé of cultivation to be pratti- 
cable ‘only on shallow mosses ; 
though, in the essay above cited, 
My, Survu states that he has suc- 
cessfully prattised it with such as 
were fourteen feet in depth. 
MOSS-RUSH, ot Govose-corn, 
Juncus squarrosjis, L. a native pe- 
yennial plant, growing on heaths 
and: barren turfy boys ; flowering 
4 the months of June and July.—. 
This vegetable indicates a Larren 
sorl: itis eaten by horses ; but, 
being a very low plant, its leaves 
adhere $0 closely to the ground as 
to elude the stroke’ of the scythe. 
MOTH, or Phalena, a genus 
‘of inseéts comprehending several 
hundred species, which it ‘would 
‘be needless to enumerate: they 
are uniformly bred from eggs, and 
are no sooner’ hatched than they 
‘eonstruct for themselves a small 
habitation,’ in’ which they live ; 
‘and may ‘thus be easily disting Liste 
ted from ‘other insets, which do not 
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form their’ chrysalis till they are 
about to change from a caterpillar 
state into that of a butterfly, © -* 

Most moths become nocturnal 
butterflies ; though some speciés 
of these vermin, being real mag- 
gots, assume the shape” of ‘flies 
and others that of chafers. 

With respeéct ‘to’ their abode, 
they are ‘divided into domestic, 
Jield; and (aquatic moths. The 
first is’ the * small lead-coloured 
moth, that lives on fine furs, and 
woollen goods, by the destruction 
of which it often occasions corisi~ © 
derable damage: the two latter 
kinds prey on the leaves of trées, 
the fibres of wood, bark, &c. 

The butterflies of the domestic 
moth are scarcely half an inch in 
length, and ‘have four long wings 
that cover the whole posterior part 
ofthe body. From the early spring to 
Midsummer, they infest our dwell- 
ings, and during the night search | 
for convenient places to deposit 
their eggs, which are scarcely dis- 
cernible by the naked eye.. These 
are hatched within three weeks, 
and produce very diminutive cater- 
pillars with sixteen feet, and which 
immediately begin to weave, for 
their accoramodation, a thin silken 
cover from their own substancé, 
not unlike the silk-worm, and 
then gnaw off the wool and hair 
from the stuffs on which they are 
settled. “Thus arises a cylindrical 
texture which, being open at both 
ends, is gradually enlarged with the 
growth of the inseét. In order to 
extend this fabric, the caterpillar. 
divides it longitudinally into two 
parts ; weaves an intermediate 
piece between each section ; and 
joins to both ends a small portion 
for enlarging its abode. The 
whole’ has externally the célour of 
the stuff from which’ ‘it is taken, 

and, 
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and the substance of the latter af- 
fords sustenance to the insect. 

In this:state, they remain: nearly 
a whole. year, and during that pe- 
riod greatly injure clothes. or other 
articles» manafatured .of. wool ; 
though these destructive creatures 
fast for many days (probably:when 
changing their skin) ,and.also spend 
the whole winter ina torpid state. 
In the succeeding spring, they en- 
_ tirely close their case ; change into 
a chrysalis ; and, after ; a few weeks, 
appear in the shape of moths, which 
speedily propagate themselves: in 
the manner of bugs. Some species, 
however, previously desert their 
habitation, and suspend themselves 
in the next convenient. corner, 
where they undergo their transfor= 
mation..—Lhere is a peculiar kind 
of these vermin, called Gastard- 
moths, the cases of which are open 
at one end; closely attached: to 
woollen cloths, and removed only 
when they: shave _ devoured. ithe 
whole substance around the spot: 


they are ofa larger size than the 


true moths. Another variety. of 
the latter kind, preys only on the 
dry. skins:.of animals, the: leather 
covers ot books, &c. but their cases 
- are destitute of all motion. 
Many remedies have been devis-~ 
_ed,, witha view to extirpate, or, pre= 
vent the generation of moths :—in 
the progress, of the present work, 
we have incidentally mentioned 
various vegetables that may..be 
usefully applied to that effect; 
but to repeat. then in this -place, 
would be superfluous ; : as) the 
reader will find them pointed out 
in the General. Index of :-Refer- 
ence, annexed to the last volume 
of this Encyclopaedia, Let it, there+ 
fore, suffice to observe, that one of 
the most speedy remedies for their 
complete extermination, is the smedl 
of turpentine; whether this diffusi- 
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ble oil be employediin a liquid'state; 
by sprinkhngiton woollen stuffs, or 
placing sheets ‘of: ‘paper’ moistened 
with it between pieces of cloth; or 
merely by evaporating ‘the oil- in 
shallow vessels,’ placed contiguous 
to the articles’ infested with moths} 
its! effets will ‘be-equally certain, 
Itis remarkable, that moths never 
infest. the fleeces on the backs of 
animals ; nor even wnewashed wool; 
so'that they always abandon thé 
place where such raw material is 
kept.. Hence. those “persons, te 
whom the smell of turpentine is 
too offensive, may avail themselves 
of this cireumsrance, and’ place 


dJayers of undressed:-wool .between 


pieces of cloth, or put small parcels 
in the corners of shelves and draw- 
ers containing drapery of that de* 
scription, For the discovery of 
this curious and useful fact, we are 
indebted to M. Reaumur, 
Another, though more: disagree- 
able mode of exter minating moths, 
is the smoke of tobacco, arhicll! in- 
fallibly kills them; *but the articles 
thus fumigated) should be after- 
wards exposed to’ the air, which 
speedily dissipates. the peculiar 
smell of that narcotic herb. ! 
_Morsrr-oF-PEaru. See Mus-~ 
cig, the: Pearl bearing. 
MOTHER} WORT, the Com- 
MON, Lion's’ Tatu,’ or Leonurus. 
Cardiaca, L. an:indigenous plant, 
growing in hedges, “rubbish, on 
dunghills, and calcareous soilé'; ; 
flowering from June till August. | 
‘The jedyes ofsthe Motherwort 
possess a strong, disagreeable odour, 
and: a bitter taste —Goats, sheep, 
and horses, eat this vegetable, but 
cows do not relish it; andit is to- 
taliy refused by hogs —Damsour- 
wry,dyed woollen: cloth of an ex- 
cellent. dark dlive-colour, pale: a 
decoétion of this!plant. : 
_ MOULD, a general 1 name for 
the 
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the soft earthy substance that serves 
as the upper stratum of land; and 
in which all kinds of vegetables 
strike reot and thrive. 

Mould consists of the following 
ingredients ; viz. sand, clay, and 
talcum, or magnesian earth; car- 
bon derived from decayed vegeta~ 
ble and animal substances; . the 
carbonic acid, and water. Phe good 
or bad qualities of the sou depend 
upon a proper mixture of these in- 
gredients; though, if the carbon, 
the carbonic acids and iron, be 
wanting, the fertihty of Jand will 
depend on its capacity toretain the 
quantity ef moisture, which is ne- 
cessary for the. nutriment of vege- 
tables. 

» The relative utility.of mould, for 
the different, purposes of the gar- 
dener, may be ascertained by the 
sight, smell, and touch. ‘The best 
is of a light brown orhazle.colour; 
it-cuts easily, and does not adhere 
to the spade, being light, friable, 
and crumbling imte smail elods. 
The next in quality are the dark- 
grey, and ruasset-caloured moulds ; 
but the worstiare those of a very 
light, or very dark ash-colour, such 
as are generally ‘found on barren 
heaths and, commons, where they 
seldom produce any thing except 
furze and fern. 

With respea& to'smell, Miniter 
observes, that. the hei’ time for 
judging by that ‘sense, is imme- 
Berd after rain-has moistened the 
soil; when the mould, if it be 
tich and good, will emit an agree- 
able odour. But the most: accu- 
rate criterion is the touch; as it 
may thus be ascertained whether 
the mould be too sandy, or abound 
wath too much clay ; whether it be 
fatty and slippery ; or harsh, po- 
yous, or. friable. The most fer- 
tile, by this test, holds a medium 
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between the two extremes ; being 
easily soluble, consisting of equal. 
parts of sand and clay; and not 
adhering to the spade, after gentle 
showers.» 

MOUSE, or Mus,.a genus of 
quadrupeds, comprising sixty spe 
cies; of which the following are 
found in Britain, namely : 

1. The sylvaticus, or Long-tailed 
Field-mouse, the length of which is 
in general fromeig ht tonine inches, 
including its tail.—These animals 
are found in fields, gardens, and 
shrubberies, where they Go incal- 
culable damage ; burrowing under 
the ground, and digging up grain, 
acorns, pease, or aains,, &c. when 
newly sown ; which they carry to 
their subterraneousgranaries. Their 
habitations may be discovered by 
the small mounds of -earth, that 
are raised on, or near, the entrance 
of their abode ; or by the passages 
leading to their nests, or store- 
houses: and, by «following the 
course of such passages, the ver 
‘min:may be easily destroyed. 

Another method -of extirpating 
fieldeanioe, is by traps, consisting” 
simply of a flat stone that is’ saps 
ported by a stick; and beneath 
which is placed a roasted walnut, 
‘They are speedily attracted ‘by the 
smell ofthe walnut, whichthey pre- | 
ferto acorns or cheese ; and, as it is 
fixed to the stick, that yields as 
soon as it is touched, the stone falle 
upon them, anditerminates theivex- 
istence. Butthe most étfeCtual mode 
of destroying these animals, would 
be to encourage the breed of owls, 
which,is so active in the perme of 
no¢turnal vermin, 

/ 2. The messorius, Harvest, or 
Smaller Long-tailed F ield-mouse, 


“which is by. some considered asa 


variety of the former species 5 and 
is one small v0 Gage “its 
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whole. length, together with: the. 
tail, not exceeding Ax or 5 inches.’ 


it chiefly infests the county. of 
Hants, where it is very: numerous, 
especially during: the harvest.— 


This creature constructs its nest 


3 


of a circular form, with blades of. 


corn, which it deposits above the 
surface of the ground between the 
straws of standing grain, and. fre- 
quently in thistles, where. the: fe- 
male produces: from: six. to eight 
young ones atatime. —, 

The harvest-mice never enter 
houses; but are often carried into 
ricks, among sheaves of corn; one 
Aundred. having sometimes been 
found in a single rick, on taking it 
down to be housed. ‘Those remain- 

ing in the field, shelter themselves 

during the: winter beneath the 
ground, into. which, they burrow 
deeply, forming their beds or nests, 
of decayed grass, ‘They may also 
be taken by means of the traps 
above mentioned. 

3. The. musculus, or Common 
Mouse, which has a very long, 
scaly, and almost naked tail; ex- 
clusively of which, it is about three 
inches and a half in length. ‘This 
species is uncommonly prolific, 
producing several times in the 
year, five or six young at a litter. 

There are several varieties of the 
common mouse, which are chiefly 
distinguished by their colour, such 
as black, yellowish, spotted, &c. ; 


but the most rare and beautiful. 


‘are white, with red eyes-— they 
are in some degree capable of being 


tamed, especially by means of mu- 


sic, to which all mice are singu- 
latly attached. 


The common mouse inhabits all. 


temperate. climates, and. is- 
found in houses. 
whither it resorts: for the sake 
ef -food,. devouring, grain, bread, 


a 


chiefly 


and .in- barns,: 
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cheese, butter, oil} &e. ‘Ttis ex » 
ceedingly timid, and very ninable; 
never leaves its abode excepting 
for food; and retires on the slightest 
alarm. 

‘These little depredators may be 
destroyed in houses by the com- 
mon traps, baited with cheese : in 
barns, it will be necessary. ta allure: 
them by means of singed leather, 
grease, or other animal food:; and, 
in chambers where, cheese nt pre- 
served, with malt-meal, As, howe 
ever, all these methods are trouble- 
some; and, as the exposing of pei- 
sonous substances may be attended» 
with danger, we shall communie: 
cate a remedy that is both safe and» 
ethcacious: Take a few handfuls; 
of wheaten flour, or malt-meal, 
knead it intoa a: dough, and let it: 
grow sour ina warm place; then» 
mix with it finely levigated: iron: 
tilings, form the whole into small: 
balls, and put. them-into the: holes: 
frequented by mice. On. eating 
this preparation, they are inevitae 
bly killed. 

Another way to extirpate them: 
is, by Keeping cats, dogs, owls; or 
hedge-hogs, in the-places infested: 
with mice or rats. But the'mest 
eflectual method of preventing their’ 
devastations in barns, the: floors:of* 
which they frequently undermine; . 
consists in laying beneatly the latter: 
a stratum of flints, fragments. of, 
glass mixed with sand, or broken 
cinders, It has likewise been pro=5 
posed to construét ‘such floors one 
piers of brick, raised> about 15 or 
18. inches, above *the- ground; sa 
that.dogs or cats may have-a free- 
passage  beneatlt the building —See. 
also. Corw,, vol. ii, p. Oy; and 
Murua, 

4, The. arvalis; or Meadow ° 
mouse, is from thtee to» six inches”! 


_indength; dweljingin bushy places,: . 
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corn-fields, tneadows, and gardens, 
chiefly near waters, ‘It subsists on 
nuts, acorns, pease, and grain, 
which last it prefers to every “other 
kind of food, collecting considera~ 
ble quantities in its subterraneous 
residence. 
As soon as the corn is ripe, the 
meadow-mice assemble together in 


‘corn-fields, where they: commit 


great ravages, by cutting down the 
stalks of corn with their teeth, and 
xobbing the ears; nay, they follow 
the reapers, consume all the fallen 
or negle&ted grain, and, when the 
gleanings are devoured, they flock 
te the newly sown fields, and de- 
stroy the crop of the succeeding 
year. Being very prolific, the fe- 
males produce from eight to twelve 


, at a litter, several stinks in the 
year. “During the winter, they re-- 


tire to woods, coppices, &c. where 
they subsist on acorns, hazle-nuts, 
and the seeds of trees. 

In some seasons, the meadow- 
mice become so numerous, that 
they would consume every escu- 


lent, if they did not destroy each’ 


other. Hence, in unproduétive 


years, their numbers are greatly 


diminished, not only by devouring 
their own species, but also by be- 
coming the prey of the long-tailed 
Field-mice, of foxes, wild-cats, 
weasels, and especially of dogs. 


the face, compr ehending the lips, 
gums, inside of the cheeks, palate, 
&c. i 

The mouths of different animals 
are admirably adapted to various 


uses, according to their size and— 


nature; being well formed and 
calculated for the reception and 
mastication of food, the seizing of 
prey, &c. It would; however, be 


incompatible with our design, to 
enter into any details relative to the 
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organization of this patt } we shall,’ 
therefore, concisely state only a 
few of the ‘diseases incident to the 
human niouth. 

“1. Affeétions of the Pexti sant” 
Gums, which are discussed i in their 
respective places. ih 

2. Cancers, which see. 

3. If the mouth be affected with’ 
excruciating pain, the internal ap- 
plication of opium will ‘afford con- 
siderable relief. But, if any tu 
mors or swellings arise, it will be 
advisable to apply externally cata- | 
plasms of marsh-mallow, and other 
emollient vegetables, or poultices 
of bread. and milk. When the’ 
tumefied parts continue very pain- . 
fal, without suppurating, it will be 
proper to lance them, in order to 
reduce the swelling. The patient 
ought, at the same time, to avoid - 
speaking; and to take no such food 
as is either of an acrid and stimulat- 
ing nature, or requires any efforts 
of 1 mastication. Hence, he ought” 
to stbsist principally on liquid,. 
moucilaginous aliment; and his 
drithk’ should be sweetened with 
honey, which in itself is one of the’ 
best balsamics.—See GaRreLe. 

MOWING, the a&t of cutting’ 


down grass, &c. with the scythe. 


This method of reaping. has hi-. 
therto been practised chiefly on 


’ oats, clover, and the STasses ; but? 
MOUTH, in anatomy, a part of © 


there is no doubt that it may, with’ 
advantage, be extended to wheat, 


_and every other kind of grain ; for 
_ the following obvious ‘reasons: 1." 


Mowing is much easier, and less 
fatiouing to thelabourers, thanreap-= 
ing. 2.' It is’ more expeditiously” 
performed, 3. It requires a smal- 
ler number of hands. 4. It affords’ 
employment for children; aged men 
and women, who are almost past 
labour, in ¢ oathering the corn, and 
other lighter branches of the work, 

5. The 
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&., The grass being mown together 
with the straw, the quantity. ‘of the 
latter is increased, while it be- 
comes of greater'value as fodder. 
Lastly, the grass produced on fields 
which have been mown, vegetates 
with increased luxuriance, and fur- 
nishes excellent pasture for cattle, 
and particularly for cows, when 
the harvest is closed. Hence Du 
Hamex infers, that a farmer may, 


by this practice, not only keep a. 


larger number of cattle, but at the 
same time save his hay, and obtain 
a greater quantity of dung. 

It may probably be ebjected, 


that, if a wet harvest should occur, 


mown wheat will sprout. more 
speedily than that which is reaped. 
This injury, however, may be ef- 
fectually prevented, by disposing 


the sheaves triangularly, so tbat’ 


the head of one may rest upon an- 
other. The only requisite to effect 
this, is a little dexterity in closing 
the triangle, so that the basis of 
the thind sheaf may serve to sup- 
port the heads of the first dnd se- 
cond, 

We cannot conclude this article, 
without noticing an easy method, 
by which the operation of mowing 
may.be greatly facilitated. Ac- 
cording to the present mode of cut- 
ting grass, the workmen trace two 
parallel lines with their feet, which 
they move forward alternately, af- 
ter every stroke of the scythe: in- 
stead. of which, Du Hamex recom- 
mends the mower’s path to be 
traced only in a single line; be- 
cause he ought to advance. with 
one foot betore the other, in such 
amanner that the left (whichis 
behind), should always forward the 
right foot. This simple practice 
deserves commendation ; for the 
jabour will not.only be performed 
‘with more speed, but likewise with 


«! 
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greater easé to the ect whe. ; 
will thus be secured from these 
sudden cramps in their left sides, 
with which they are frequently» - 


seized, in the prevailing’ ayia of +. 
using the SeyrHe. 


Much, See Ce ageeapaaae, 
MUD, the slime or, miry earth 


-usually found at the bottom of - 


ponds, and stagnant waters. It 
also’ signifies the dust'-or dirtof . 
streets and’ roads, nana, ies 
by rain. 

Mud is chiefly; useful as a Mma- , 


‘nare for loamy soils; though. it, 


may also be applied with advan- ; 


tage to any other land. . The best : 


kind is that taken from ponds - 
which have received the draining 
of farm-yards. ‘The sweepings.of . 
London streets have likewise been’ 
found of considerable service, when 
mixed with a little horse-dung, in - 
order to ferment, before it is car- * 
ried. on the land. Thus prepared, 
it has been spread in the proper- 
tion of ten or twelve oads. per 


acre, and been productive of the - 


most beneficial etfects.—See Ma- - 
NURE. . 
MUGWORIT, or Artemisia, LL. 
a genus of perennial plants, com- 
prising 49 species, five of which - 
are indigenous: among these, the 
following are the principal. 

1. The maritima.—See Worm 
woop, the Sea. 
2. Lhe Absinthium, Muewor?, - 
Common WorMWoO0oD,or WoRM- 
WOOD-SOUTHERNW OOD, growing 
on road sides, rocky places, and 
on rubbish; it flowers in Au- 
gust.—This herb is extremely bit-_ 
ter; and, if it be infused im wort, 
as a substitute for hops, it ren-~ 
ders. the ale . very pernicious to 


_ health, on: account of its intoxi-:, 
cating .effeéis. On. distilling the » 
J leayes and flowers, they ,yield,.a, 


con- 
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considerable quantity of essential . 
oil, which-is used, both external-_ 


ly and internally, for destroying 


-worms.—lIf the leaves be put into— 


sour beer, they speedily correct its 
acidity ; and, being excellent an- 
tiseptics; they are ‘often employed 
in fomentations, to resist putrefac- 
tion.—According to WITHERING, 
an infusion of these leaves is a 
good stomachic; and, with the 
addition of fixed alkaline salts, 
proves a powerful diuretic in some 
dropsical cases. Their ashes pro- 
duce a purer alkali than most other 
vegetables. An infusion of the same 
herb, given to a suckling woman, 
renders her milk ‘bitter; and, if 
the plant be eaten by sheep, it also 
imparts a bitterness to mutton,— 
Although turkeys are fond of it 
(on the authority of Mr. Hot- 
LEFEAR), yet itis not relished by 
horses and goats, while it is refus~ 
ed by cows and swine.—If the 
plant be macerated in boiling wa- 
ter, and repeatedly applied to a 
bruise, by way of cataplasm, it will 
not only speedily remove the pain, 
but also prevent the swelling and 
discoloration of the part—In dye- 
ing, a decoction of the Common 
Wormwood produces, with the ad- 
dition of alum, &c. various shades 
of yellow; and, if such liquor be 
applied to bedsteads, chests of 
drawers, and similar articles, it 
prevents the generation of vermin. 
—The smoke arising from the 
lighted bundles of this herb, expels 
bees from their hives, when honey 
is to be collected, without destroy- 
ing these useful insects. 

3. The vulgaris, ComMonMue- 
wor?t, or SourHERNWOoD, which 
grows on the borders of* fields, 
ditch-banks, and on rubbish; it 
also flowers in August. — This 
Species, possessing- a more agree- 
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able flavour, is in some coutttiies 
used asa culinary aromatic : a des 
coction of it,is often taken by coun- — 
try-people, for curing intermittent - 
fevers.—The Chinese employ thé 


fresh plant bruised, for healing © 


wounds: and, according to Dr. 
Home, a. diaiti of the leaves, dried 


and pulverized, if taken four times’ 


a day, has_ effectually removed 
hysteric fits, after ther and asa= 


? 


fcetida had failed of procuring re-_ 


lief.—Dr. Awnperson remarks, 
that sheep are very fond of the 
Common Mugwort, devouring it 
with great avidity, especially the, 


roots ; though, according to Lins’ 


NEUS, these Hiatiat. as. well. ay 
swine, totally refuse it; and horsés, 
cows, and goats do not relish it. 

MULBERRY-TREE, or Morus, — 
Ll, a genus of exotics, comprising ’ 
seven species, of which only the’ 
nigra, or Common Mulberry-tree, ” 
is ieuiltiwnted j in Britain, on account 
of j its black fruit. 

It is propagated both by’ layers, 
and by cuttings, which last are’ 
preferable ; because, 
ciously selected, and properly ma- 
naged, they will speedily strike” 
root. For this purpose, the cut- — 
tings ought to be. taken from 
shoots of the preceding year, with 
one joint of the two years’ wood at* 
the bottom, and to be set towards" 
the end of March, in beds of rich 
light earth, which should be press= 
ed closely around them. If they’. 
be placed beneath glasses, theix* 
growth will be remarkably pro= 
moted; but, if the young plants” 
be exposed tothe air, it will be’ 
necessary to shelter them from the’ 
severity of winter, with moss; ‘a 
precaution, which at the same’ time’ 
renders. it. unnecessary to. water 
them frequently. —In the sticceéd= 
ing'spring, they should be removed ® 

te 


when judi=’ 
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te the nursery, and trained to a 
stem; the more luxuriant branches 
being carefully pruned, to prevent 
their too rapid growth ; and, in the 
course of about. four years, they 
may be finally transplanted to the 
place where they are destined to 
remain. 
Mulberry-trees thrive best in 
light, rich soil, and an open situa- 
tion; for, if they stand too near 
houses or other buildings, or conti- 
guously to shady trees, their fruit 
seldom attains to maturity. It 
will, however, according to the ex- 
- perience of Miter, be of consi- 
derable advantage to defend them 
from the west, and south-west 
winds, by trees, or walls, placed at 
a small distance. 
The fruit of this species, if eaten 
before it be thoroughly ripe, is very 
astringent; but its syrup affords an 
excellent gargle, for mitigating in- 
-flammations of the throat, and ul- 
cers of the mouth. The berries, 
when perfe&tly mature, are grateful 
to the taste; they produce both 
cooling and laxative effe&ts, while 
they contribute to allay thirst. Their 
juice is employed to impart a dark 
tinge to liquors and confe€tionus, 
which stain the fingers as well as 
linen of a red colour, that is very 
difficult to extra€t. ‘Spots of this 
kind, however, may be removed 
from the hands by verjuice, the 
acid of sorrel, and that of lemons ; 
but, for linen, the best method is 
to wash the stained part with warm 
water, and to dry it with the va- 
pours of sulphur, which immedi- 
ately remove the spot. 

_ The fruit of the common mul- 
berry-tree, when properly ferment- 
ed and prepared, yields a pleasant 
‘vinous liquor, known under the 
name of mulberry-wine. Consi- 
derable quantities of these berries 
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are likewise consumed in the cyder 
counties, particularly in ‘Devon- 
shire, where they are mixed with 
apples, &c. in making a delicious 
beverage called mutberry-cyder, 
For this purpose, the ripest and 
blackest mulberries are scleted, 
and the expressed juice is added to 
the cyder, in such a proportion as 
to impart a perceptible flavour, 
The liquor thus acquires a very 
pleasant taste, as well as a deep red 
colour, similar to that of the finest . 
Port-wine, both of which continue 
undiminished by age, 

The bark growing on the root 
of the Common Mulberry-tree, has 
an acrid bitter taste, and is a 
powerful cathartic: hence it has 
been successfully used as a vermi- 
fuge, particularly in cases of tenia, 
or of the tape-worm: the dose is 
halfa dram of the powder, ora 
dram of the infusion.—The wood 
of the tree is yellow, tolerably hard, 
and may. be applied to a variety of 
uses in turnery and carving. It is, 
however, necessary to steep it in 
water before it is worked ; in order 
to remove the tough and fibrous 
bark, which is capable of being 
converted. into strong cordage, 
ropes, ana ovown paper, 

There are several other species 
of this tree (particularly the alsa, 
or White Mulberry) which are 
cultivated to a considerable extent 

n the Continent, for their muci- 
laginous leaves, that afford a most 
grateful food to silk-worms; but, 
as various unsuccessful experi- 
ments have been made with a view ° 
culture into 
Britain, they are seldom raised, 
excepting by way of ornament, in 
the hot-houses of the curious _—It 
deserves, however, to be stated, 
on the authority of Becusrrin, 
and other continental writers, that 

* | the 
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the last mentioned species is better 
calculated to withstand the effects 
of severe frosts than the common 
Mulberry-tree; that it is, therefore, 
preferably cultivated in the nor- 
thern parts of Germany, for in- 
stance, Saxony, Brandenburg, Po- 
merania, and Prussia; where it 
thrives with uncommon luxuri- 
ance, if planted in a moderately 
rich, though sandy soil; and if 
properly sheltered from the cold 
north-winds.—This observation 1s 


amply confirmed by the considera-. 


ble quantities of raw silk annually 
produced in the Prussian domi- 
nions from the leaves of that tree, 
‘which afford the most proper nu- 
triment to silk-worms. 

MULE, or Equus Mulus, a 
mongrel kind of quadrupeds, par- 
taking both of the nature of a horse 
and an ass. 

Mules are very hardy animals, 
and therefore much used in warm 
climates, where they aré preferred 
to horses, for the purposes of either 
draught or carriage. Considerable 
numbers are likewise employed in 
freland,. and in some of the 
northern counties of Britain, on 
account of their great strength 
and durability. 

These animals sometimes attain 
the height of 15 or 10 hands; 
though, in general, they do not ex- 
ceed 14. When in good condition, 
they are worth from 20 to 40, and 
even 5Ol. each, being particularly 
calculated for carrying heavy bur- 
thens. They are, besides, sure- 
footed, and attain a great age; in- 
stances of mules thirty years old, 
having occurred in Ireland, and 
which, nevertheless, were in the 
full possession of their vigour. 

The mules bred in cold coun- 
tries, arereputed to be more hardy, 
and fit for labour, than such as are 
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reated in warm climates. Hence 
they deserve to be more generally - 
propagated in Britain. For this 
purpose, however, it will be re- 
quisite previously to procure a’ 
strong male ass, and two females, © 
which should be well fed and kept 
in good order. ‘Their colts ought, 
likewise, to be carefully attended, 


fed, and littered, being kept under 


shelter in the winter, and the sta- 
ble-door left open in the summer, 
that the animals may exercise 
themselves in the air, for one or 
two hours, during the middle of 
the day. By such management, 
the breed of colts will be considera-~ 
bly improved; and, at the end of 
three years, the males will be fit 
for the purpose. The mares se~ 
lected for the stud, should be 
young, of a lively turn, small 
limbed, and with a head of a mo- 
derate size. These, with proper 
attention, will drop foals; each of 
which, at the age of three months, 
are said to be worth from ten to 
twenty guineas. 

During the first winter, it will 
be necessary to house the mule 
colts, so that they may be fre- 
quently handled, in order to ren- 
der them traGtable. When three 
years old, they may be broken in, 
but it will not be advisable to 
work them to any considerable ex- 
tent, till they have attained the 
fourth year of their age; after 
which time they will, if properly 
treated, continue in full vigour till 
they are past thirty, and- even 
forty years.—It should, however, . 
be remarked, that no wheat, or 
rye-straw, ought to be given them 
for their food, whether whole or 
cut; as it greatly disagrees with 
their nature, and  incapacitates 
them for performing hard labour. 


re~By the 38th Geo. Ill. c. 41, 


§ 2, the 
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§ 2, the sum of 6s. is made pay- 
able for every mule, horse, mare, 
or gelding, kept by any person, 


and not charged with any other 


duty. ‘Exceptions, however, are 
made in favour of post-horses, and 
others, which being unconnected 
with domestic economy, we for- 
bear to specify. 

Mute, a term which denotes 
any production, whether of the 
animal, or vegetable creation, that 
originates from two different species. 
' Thus, beside the animals pro- 
perly denominated mules, it ap- 
pears, that the different breeds. of 
sheep may be advantageously cross- 
ed.—Linn#us observes, that the 
breed from Swedish ewes and Spa- 
mish rams, resembled the Spanish 
sheep in wool, stature, and exter- 
nal appearance; but was, in all 
respects, as hardy as the Swedish 
sheep: the contrary effect resulted 
from Swedish rams and Spanish 
ewes. He farther remarks, that 
an English ram without horns, and 
a Swedish horned ewe, produced 
sheep destitute of that ornament. 
These facts are equally curious and 
valuable: they require no com- 
mentary, to recommend them to the 
attention of breeders in general. 

The vegetable mules are very 
numerous ; and, by scattering the 
farina, or fecundating dust, over 
female flowers, several excellent 
varieties have often been obtained, 
-“—Thus, in the first volume of the 
Letters and Papers of the Bath and 
West of Englund Society, we meet 
with an interesting account of a 
miule-cabbage, which is said to 
fatten cattle six weeks earlier than 
turnips. ‘The correspondent states, 
that the sort of cabbage principally 
raised, is the Tallow-loaf or Drum- 
headed Cabbage ; which being too 
tender to withstand the severity of 
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of the frost, he planted some of this 
species and of the common Purple: 


Cabbage for pickling, alternately : 
when the seed-pods were perfectly 
formed, he cut down the purple, 
and left the other for seed. The 
result completely answered his ex- 
pectations; namely, the produce 
was a mixed stock, of a deep green 
colour, with purple veins; and 
which retained the size of the 
drum-head, while it acquired alk 


the hardiness of the purple. This is. 


one of the most successful experi 
mients with respect to vegetable 
improvements : and, without quot- 
ing other instances, related in the 
subsequent volumes of the same 
valuable collection, as well as in 
other works, we trust these few 
facts sufficiently evince the praéti- 
cability of the plan ; and hope they 
will not be disregarded; because 
such attempts not only tend to en- 
rich our praétical knowledge, but 
at the same time afford additional 
proofs of the wisdom, and beauties; 
of the creation, 

MULLEIN, or Verbascum, L. a 
genus of plants, comiprising 17 
species; five of which are indigen- 
ous: the principal of these are : 

1, The Thapsus, GreatWuire 
Muvtein, Hiew Tarver, Cow’s- 
LUNGWORT, or Lapigs’ Fox- 
GLOVE; growing on chalky and 
gravelly soils, and on dry ditch- 
banks ; flowering in the month of 
July.—Hocuueimer informs us 
that the roots, stalks, and flowers 


of this plant, after being properly | 


cleaned of the adhering earth, and 
other impurities, have long been. 
used in German granaries, where 
bundles of it are placed in every 


corner, and on the grain itself, in- 


order to prevent the depredations 
of mice, It affords so complete 
a security from these yermin, eyen 

ip 
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in barns, that they suddenly dis- 
appear, and shun the place for se- 
veral years.after this vegetable has 
been  deposited.—- According to 
Becustein, the root of the Great 
Mullein, reduced to powder, and 
mixed with malt-meal, speedily 
fattens capons and chickens.—The 
herb, in a dry and pulverized state, 
corrodes the fungous flesh of ul- 
cers; and, if applied while fresh, 
heals the wounds in the foot of a 
horse, occasioned by improper 
shoeing. —The flower of this, and 
the following species of the Mul- 
tein, impart a delicate, though not 
durable, yellow-colour, to wool and 
eotton; but, on the addition of 
blue, these stuffs acquire a blue 
shade of incomparable lustre.— 
The woody stalks covered with 
pitch, make excellent flambeaus.— 
The seeds, when thrown into wa- 
ter inhabited by fish, produce an 
intoxicating effect, so that these 
creatures suffer themselves to be 
caught by the hand.—In Norway, 
the farmers give the herb medicin- 
ally to their cows, when threatened 
with consumption ; and employ 
its downy fibres as a substitute for 
tinder.—Neithercows, goats, sheep, 
horses, nor swine, will eat this ve- 
getable. ! 

2:). Lhe mprun, : Dark, er 
Biack Motvern, which grows 
in hedges, and on road-sides ; is 


perennial ; and flowers from July. 


to September.—This plant is justly 
admired for its beauty ; the stem 
“is covered with hairs elegantly 
branched, and has yellow blossonis 
tipped with purple :—Bees visit its 
flowers, which to them are exceed- 
ingly . grateful—Swine eat the 
plant; but it is neither relished by 
sheep, nor touched by cows, horses 
er goats, 

_ MULLET, or Mugil, L. a ge- 
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nus of fishes, consisting of twe 
species, principally distinguished . 
by the number of rays in the back- 
fin. — Both frequent the sandy — 
coasts of this island, and particu-_ 
larly small bays that admit influxes 
of fresh water. Hither they resort 
in considerable shoals ; and, simi- 
lar to hogs, grub in the sand or 
meud, leaving their traces in the 
form of large round holes. 

Mullets are extremely cunning : 
when surrounded with a net, the 
whole shoal frequently escapes by 
leaping over it; for, if one take 
the lead, the others instin&tively fol- 
low: but,.if they fail to effeét their 
object, they remain motionless in 
the water, as if resigned to their 
fate. 

In the South of France, abund- 
ance of these fish are taken in 
shallow waters, by means of weirs 
constructed with reeds. From the 


amilts of the males, called alletants, 


and the roes of the females, deno- 
minated betar, the inhabitants pre- 
pare a kind of food, called Lotargo. 
These parts are taken out entire, 
covered for four or five hours with 
salt, then pressed between two 
boards or stones, afterwards wash- 
ed, and, lastly, dried in the sun for 
about a fortnight. 

As an article of food, the mullet 
affords a tolerable dish, being more. 
tender than the haddock, and less 
juicy than the carp : it is not, how- 
ever, so delicious as the ancient 
Roman mullet, which appears te 
have been a different species. 

MUM, a kind of malt-liquor 
which is in great request on the 
Continent, whence considerable 
quantities are imported. It is pre- 
pared in the following complicated 
manner: Seven bushels of wheaten 
malt, one bushel of oatmeal, and a 
similar portion of ground beans, 

are 
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aire brewed in sixty-three gallons 
of water, which has been previ- 
ously boiled. The liquor is next 
poured into a hogshead ; and, as 
soon as it begins to ferment, three 
pounds of the inner rind of fir, one 
pound of the tops of fir and beech, 
three handfuls of the blessed this- 
tle, and one or two handfuls of 
the flowers of round-leaved sun- 
dew (Drosera rotundifolia, L.), are 
thrown into the vessel. To these 
are added a handful of burnet, and 
a similar quantity of betony, mar- 
joram, avens, penny-royal, and 
wild thyme; two handfuls of elder- 
flowers, thirty ounces of bruised 
cardamom-seeds, and one ounce of 
bruised berberries. The whole 
mash is now suffered to work 
gently for a little time, when the 
hogshead is filled up, and ten new- 


Jaid eggs are thrown in, unbroken; - 


after which the vessel is closed, 
and, at the end of two years, the 
liquor is fit for use. 

Such is the method said to be 
practised at Brunswick, where the 
best mum in Germany is brewed, 
The only variation made by Eng- 
lish brewers, is the substitution of 
cardamom, ginger, and sassafias, 
for the inner rind of the fir-tree; 
and: the addition of elecampane, 
madder, and red sanders. 

To those whose palate requires 


the stimulus -of viscid and spicy / 


preparations, mm is doubtless a 
grateful beverage; and a pint of it, 
taken at night, may serve as a 
sudorific in recent catarrhs and 
rheumatic attacks —-The Germans 
drink it frequently, in consump- 
tive habits ; as an opinion prevails 
among them, that such liquor con- 
tributes to obesity, and increases 
the muscular energy. 

Mum pays on importation the 
sum of 10s. 9Fd, per barrel of 32 
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gallons ; but is allowed a drawback 
of 7s. 10d. on exportation —The 
home-made liquor is under the cog= 
nizance of the excise, 

MUMMY, in horticulture, sigs 
nifies a kind of wax employed by 
gardeners, in grafting and planting 
the roots of trees. It is prepared 
as follows: Take one pound of 


black pitch, and a quarter of a, 


pound of turpentine, mix them in 
an earthen pot, and set the whole 
on fire in the open air: the mix- 
ture should be alternately quench- 
ed and lighted, till all the nitrous 
and volatile parts be evaporated, 
when a little common wax is to 
be incorporated with the composi- 
tion, which is now fit for use. 
MUMPS, or Cynanche paroti- 
dea, a contagious disease, that 
chiefly affects the lower classes, 
and is often epidemic.-—It is dis- 
tinguished by an external move- 
able swelling, that arises on one 
side of the neck, but more com- 
monly on both, and frequently at- 
tains a considerable size; while 
the fauces appear red, and the pa- 
tient has a sensation of straitness, 
The powers of respiration and’ of 
deglutition are somewhat impeded} 
and the disease is mostly acconypa- 
nied with a slight degree of in+ 
flammatory fever. The tumor in- 
creases for three or four days; 


when it begins to subside, and, in 


afew days, totally disappears, to- 
gether with the fever. Next, it 


is remarkable, that the contents of - 
and the: 


the scrotum in males, 
breasts of females, become affe&ted 
with large hard, and often painful 
swellings, which generally subside 
in afew days. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the tumor in the fauces is 
suddenly suppressed, and not at- 
tended with the last mentioned 
symptom ; in which case the fever 
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increases rapidly, is often succeed- 
ed by delirium, and has sometimes 
proved fatal, 
' The mumps being a disease 
which commonly terminates with- 
out danger, it is scarcely necessary 
to specify any remedies. The 
principal requisite is, to keep the 
head and face warm, to avoid tak- 
ing cold, and to regulate the bowels 
_ by the mildest cooling laxatives. — 
But, should the tumor in the 
neck suddenly vanish, and the in- 
flammatory fever increase, so as 
to induce an apprehension that the 
brain will be affected, it will be 
advisable to promote and reproduce 
the swelling by warm fomenta- 
tions; and, to obviate the fatal 
‘consequences that may result from 
ats sudden repression, by means of 
emetics, venesection, or blisters, 
according to the nature of the case. 
MUNDIC, or Marcasite, a 
species of copper-pyrites found in 
the tin-mines of Cornwall, and in 
other parts of the world. It is of 
various colours, being sometimes 
yellow, green, or white; but is 
easily distinguished by. its glitter- 
ing, and frequently contains a 
considerable portion. of copper. 
The steams of this mineral are 
‘very offensive to the miners; they 
are, however, reputed to be ja 
good vulnerary, and are the only 
remedy employed by the labourers 
in tin-mines, who wash their 
wounds in the water which runs 
from the mundic-ore. sf 
_ MURRAIN,, a contagious dis- 
€ase incident tgjcattle; it is known 
by the animals hanging down their 
heads, which. are swollen; by 
short and hot breathing; palpita- 
tion of the heart; staggering; an 
abundant secretion of viscid mat- 
ter in the eyes; rattling in the 
throat; and a shining tongue, 
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_ The murrain is occasioned by 
various causes, but principally by 
a hot, dry season, or a general cor- 
ruption of the air ; in consequence 
of which, the blood becomes in- 
flamed ; the symptoms above stat- 
ed speedily appear ; and, if no pre= 
cautions be taken, the disease sud- 
denly proves fatal. It raged about 
the middle of the last century in 
various parts of the Continent, and 
carried off great numbers of cattle. 
The remedy then employed, both 
for its prevention and cure, con- 
sisted in a mixture of equal parts 
of gunpowder, salt, soot, and brim- 
stone: one spoonful of this com- 
position was giyen for a dose, 
and washed down with warm 
water. 

In the 36th vol. of Annals of 
Agriculture, the following recipe 
is inserted for the murrain in hogs : 
A handful of nettles is to be pre- 
viously boiled in a gallon of small- 
beer, when half a pound of flour 
of sulphur, a quarter of a pound 
of elecampane, three ounces of 
liquorice, and a quarter of a pound 
of aniseeds, are to be added in a 
pulverized state. This preparation 
should be administered in milk, 
and the quantity here stated, is 
said to be sufficient for six doses. 

‘But the most effectual preven- 
tive of this destructive contagion 
is, to keep the cattle cool during 
the summer, and to allow them a 
sufficiency of water: all carrion 
should be speedily buried ; and 
as the feeding of those useful ani- 
mals in wet places, or on rotten 
grass or hay, frequently causes 
this malady, their food ought to 
consist of dry and sweet fodder.— 
See also DISTEMPER. 

MUSCLE, or Mussex, Mytilus, 
L. in ichthyology, a genus of shell- 
fish, consisting of seyeral species ; 


ihe 
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the following of which are the 


principal ; viz. 

1. The margaritiferus, or pearl- 
bearing muscle, having a com- 
pressed shell, the inside of which 
is exquisitely polished, resembling 
in whiteness and brilliancy the real 
pearl. After being divested of its 
external laminz, by aquafortis, and 
the lapidaries’ mill, the outer part 
acquires a similar lustre —This 
is the true mother-of-pearl shell, 
which is converted into various 
toys, such as snuff-boxes, buttons, 
spoons, &c. 

- 2. The edilis, or eatable mus- 


cle, which has a strong shell slight- 


ly curved on one side, and angu- 
dated on the other. It is found in 
immense beds, both in deep wa- 
ter, and above the low-water-, 
mark, in the British seas. 
_ The muscle is not only perse- 
_cuted by numerous enemies, in its 
own element, but also subject to 
_certatn diseases, which have been 
conjectured to be the cause of the 
_ ill effects consequent on the eating 
of these shell-fish. There are two 
disorders of that tendency, which, 
‘by Dr. Ma:nrine, are termed the 
_moss and the scal. "The former is 
occasioned by the roots of moss be- 
ing introduced into the shell, so 
that the water penetrates, and gra- 
dually dissolves the fish. The scab 
is caused by tubercles, that are 
produced by the dissolution of the 
shell. ; 
Whatever may be the cause, it 
is well ascertained, that the eating 


of muscles has sometimes produced 


cutaneous eruptions ; restlessness 
_ and agitation; an insupportable 
itching throughout the whole body, 
together with erysipelatous inflam- 
mations. ‘These complaints, how- 
ever, may be easily removed by 
the liberal use of oil, emetics, and 
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of milk; as they have in no in- 
stance proved mortal. 

The edible muscle, nevertheless, 
furnishes a rich food, though it be 
difficult of digestion. Even ina 
sound and fresh state, it is to some 
constitutions hurtful; and, if con- 
taminated by disease, it becomes, 
in some degree, poisonous.—As 
muscles. are most detrimental to 
health, when eaten raw, it will 
always be advisable to boil them 
with onions; but they should be 
previously washed with vinegar, 
and seasoned with pepper: thus 
qualified, they cannot be injurious, 
unless eaten to excess, or too fre- 
quently. (ak 

MUSCLE, in animal economy, 


-afleshy, fibrous part, destined to 
“be the instrument or organ of ma- 
“tion. | 


A muscle is composed of a great 
number of thin parallel plates, each 
of which is divided into smaller 
fleshy threads or fibres, and in- 
closed in its proper cellular mem- 
brane.—The muscles are divided 
into three parts, namely, the head, 
belly, and tail: the first and third 
are firmly attached to the bones ; 
whereas the belly adheres loosely to 
other parts, by means of the cel- 
lular membrane which swells, when 
the muscle ats. Their substance 
is fleshy in the middle, but tendin- 
ous or sinewy in the extremities : 
the fibres of the former are sen- 
sible and irritable, while those of 
the latter are destitute of all sen- 
sation, oa 

All the muscles a&t, by the in- 
flation of their Jellies ; in conse- 
quence of which they are com- 
pressed or shortened, Thus, in 
muscular contraCtion, the move- 
able bone only is drawn in the di- 
rection of the fibres, while the other 
bone, to which the muscle is at- 

R4 tached, 
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tached, remains fixed. Hence 
they operate in some measure as a 
Jever; the two ends of every 
muscle being fastened to the bones 
by means of the tendons ; but, if 
any fibre or nerve of the muscle be 
divided, or only obstructed by a 
ligature, the power of contraction 
instantly ceases. 

Various denominations havebeen 
given tothe muscles, according to 
the different parts where they are 
situated; but, as these particulars 
belong to the province of anatomy, 
we shall only mention, that their 
number in the human body amounts 


to about 450, while some of the ~ 


--Jower animals are provided with 
several thousand. 

Lastly, the colour of the muscles, 
in healthy individuals, is deep red; 
but, in ‘dropsical, or those persons 
whose humours are in a vitiated 
state, it is of a palerhue. In the 
aged, the muscles contract and be- 
come rigid :—to retard this inac- 
tive and feeble state, there appears 
to be no better preventive than the 
frequent resort to the tepid bath; 
and the constant wearing of flan- 
nel next the skin, with a view to 
promote an uniform degree of in- 
sensible perspiration. 

‘MUSHROOM, or Agaricus, L. 
a genus of plants, comprising nu- 
merous species, of which more 
than 300 are natives of Britain ; 
among these, the following de- 
serve to be specified : 

1. The semi-globatus, or Semi- 
globular Mushroom, the gills or 


‘under part of which are fixed, and 


when quite young, of a whitish 
colour: the edges soon become 
entirely grey or mottled; and, 
when old, acquirea chucolate tinge. 
The stem is hollow, growing two 
or three inches high, and about the 
size of a crow’s-quill, This species 
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is found in great abundance on 
grass-plats, and on pastures, chief- 
ly between the months of July and 
Oober ; when it ought to be care- 
fully avoided, being one of the poi- 
sonous fungi, the inadvertent eat- 
ing of which has frequently proved - 
fatal. — | 

2. The muscarius (Musky), or 


‘rather Fly-killing, Reddish Mush- 


room, has a large head, which is 
nearly flat, being generally either 
white, reddish, or of a crimson 
hue, and covered with raised, com- 
pact, angular warts, that are some- 
times thin, ragged, and flat. Its 
stem is solid, but the pith, or in- 
ternal substance, shrivels as it be- 
comes old, leaving irregular cavi- 
tics: it grows in pastures from 


‘three to five inches in height, and 


is from three quarters to an inch 
and a half, in diameter. Among fir- 
trees, its head is sometimes twelve 
inches broad, and the stem from 
four to six inches high.—This spe- 
cies is also poisonous ; and, if mix- 
ed with milk, is said to destroy 
flies : the expressed juice from this 
plant, when rubbed on walls and 
bedsteads, has been employed to 
expel bugs.—GrseEnius, a medi-~ 
cal author of great reputation, ob 
serves, that the celebrated nostrum 
sold at Frankfort, in Germany, un- 
der the name of Ragolo’s Anti-epi- 
leptic powders, is supposed to con- 
sist of the Reddish Mushroom mix- | 
ed with distilled oil, and pulve- 
rized valerian : this remedy is con- 
sidered, on the Continent, as the 
only safe and ccrtain specific for 
the cure of that dreadful malady. 
3. The clypeatus, or Long-stalk- 
ed Mushroom, which has a hol- 
low, white, viscid, tender stem, 
that grows to the height of four 
inches; and is, in general, not 
thicker than a crow’s-quill, It is 
found 
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found in the month of September, 
in wood-lands and pastures; is 
highly deleterious; and, if impro- 
vidently eaten, causes great swel- 
ling, sickness, looseness, and other 
fatal symptoms. 

These are the principal poison- 
ous species growing in this coun- 
try ; but there are doubtless many 
others, equally pernicious, though 
not generally known. — On the 
other hand, the harmless and escu- 
Jent mushrooms, are chiefly the 
following : | 

4. The campestris, Champignon, 
or Common Mushroom, the stem 


of which is solid and white, usually 


3-4ths of an inch high, and of the 
thickness of a swallow’s quill. Its 
gills, when first expanded, are of a 
bright-red colour, which gradually 
acquires a darker shade, till they 


become of a deep-brown cast. ‘This: 


plant at first represents a snaall glo- 
bular figure, not unlike a hazle- 
nut; in which state it is free from 
worms, and eatable; as the skin, 
in which it is enveloped, may then 
be easily separated from its white, 
juicy flesh : by this circumstance, 
it will be readily distinguished from 
a similar plant, the agaricus vernus, 
which is said to be poisonous.— 
The common mushroom is found 
in woods, old pastures, and at the 
_side of roads, where it attains to 
perfection in’the month of Sep- 
tember. 

5. The orcades, vy. pratensis, or 
Meadow Mushroom (by some also 
called champignon) is very fre- 
quent on heaths, and dry pastures, 
being generally found in circular 
clusters, The cap is of a pale 
brown, nearly flat, and from one 
to three inches in diameter. Its 
stem is vety tough, solid, and 
white; grows generally to the 
height of an inch and a half, and 
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as thick as a crow’s quill_—This 
species is also eatable in Septem- 
ber: it possesses but little smell, 
while raw, and is somewhat dry ; 
yet, when broiled or stewed, it im- 
parts a pleasant flavour. 

6. The cantharellus (Merulius 
cantharellus of WitHerinc), or 
Chantarelle Mushroom, is wholly 
of a yellow cast, similar to that of 
the yolk of an egg. Its stem is 


55° 
solid, tapering downwards, being 


‘from one to two inches high, and 


from 1-4th to 3-4ths of an inch in 
diameter. It is found in woods 
and dry pastures, from July to Sep- 
tember. ‘This plant, when boiled 
with salt and pepper, possesses the 
flavour of a roasted cockle : it is 
esteemed, together with the pre- 
ceding species, as a great delicacy. 
7. The deliciosus, or Orange- 
coloured Mushroom, grows from 
one to two inches high: ‘its stem 
is from 1-4th to 3-8ths of an inch 
in diameter, and is crowned with 
a flat cap, from one one-half to 
three inches broad, and of a rich 
reddish-brown colour ; but its flesh 
is of a pale orange cast.—In its 
sensible properties, this species is 
similar to the preceding. It is in 
season in the month of September, 
and is found in dry and elevated 
woods.—The Italians, especially 
at Genoa, preserve it in olive-oil, 
and esteem it as great a delicacy as 


— the celebrated boletus of the Ro- 


mans. There are, however, two 
other varieties greatly resembling 
the orange-coloured eatab'e mush- 
room, but which are in a high de- 
gree poisonous ; especially the ¢or- 


_ minosus (piperatus of WitTHer- 


Inc), which grows on the roots of 
birch-trees, for instance, at Haugh- 
wood near Woolhope, Heretord- 
shire; and the necator, which is of 
a dirty yellowish cast, appears to 

be 
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be composed of woolly fibres filled 
with a glutinous dew ; and thrives 
in the same place, as. well as in 
the park at Edgbaston, under large 
Spanish chesnut- trees. 

' 8. The cinnamomeus, or Brown 
Mushroom, has’ a convex, but 
‘Hatted, clothy cap; often with a 
central rise, in colour resembling 
that of a chesnut, or newly tanned 
eather. Its long stem is yellowish 
and naked, and the gills tawny 
red. This plant is readily distin- 
guished by its cinnamon colour: 

in the months of September and 
Odober, it abounds in woods, 
especially in the plantations at 
‘Tettenhall, Staffordshire, and at 
Pendarvis, in Cornwall: it emits 
an agreeable odour, and, when 
boiled, possesses a fine flavour. 

Q. The violaceus, or Violet-co- 
Youred Mushroom, has» numerous 
purple gills, eight in a set: the 
cap bemg of a purple or brown 
cast, convex, and the edge turned 
down’ ; the stem is also purple and 
cylindrical, from 1 to one inch in 
diameter, and crowing from one 
to four inches in height.—This 
species remarkably varies, both in 
tts size and tints. When full 
grown, the cap changes its lilac 
co'our to a russet hue; but. the 
gills continue nearly in the same 
state; hence, according to Major 
Vextxiey, the latter afford a more 
accurate criterion, with respect to 
colour, than any other part of 
mushrooms in general.—The vio- 
let-coloured. mushroom is in per- 
fection from Oétober to December, 
and is frequently found at Edg- 
baston and Barr Plantations, in 
the woods near Bath, and at 
Powick, near Worcester.— When 
thoroughly boiled and seasoned, it 
is asserted to be as palatable as an 
oyster, 
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. We have now enumerated the - 
princi ipal species of mushrooms that 
are poisonous, as well as_ those 
which may be safely eaten; but, 
as their harmless, or noxious pro - 
perties, in a great measure depend 
on the nature and situation of the 
soil producing them, it will always 
be necessary to attend to this cir- 
cumstance, before they are gather~ 
ed. There is no doubt but that the 
gills inhale the stagnant or super- 
fluous vapours from the ground ; 
hence, they speedily putrefy, and 
become the prey of worms, flies, 
and other insects. 

In_ horticulture, the esculent 
mushrooms only are raised artifi- | 
cially ; for this purpose, when no 
young plants can be procured from 
the fields or gardens, their roots, 
spawn, or embryons, may be gene- 
rated from horse-dung, laid un- 
broken in small heaps, under co- 
ver. Ina few weeks, during the 
summer months, fibrous roots will 
appear, resembling white threads, 
which, on separating the heaps, 
emit the smell of mushrooms. 

The dung is directed to be care- 
fully piled up, as entire as possi- 
ble, about three inches thick, on a 
hot-bed of a moderate heat ; and 
formed of alternate strata of hoe 
dung, and tanner’s-waste; the 
uppermost layer being composed 
wholly of tan, to the thickness of © 
two inches. The bed is next to be 
covered with a little manure, and 
to be raised about three inches, 
with good soil; when it is finally 
overspread with a thick stratum, 
or coat of straw. 

Tie most: proper place for the 
formation of mushroom-beds, is in 
the shed usually erected behind 
hot-houses; because, as these plants 
vegetate without light, warmth 
only is requisite, provided they be 
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eceasionally watered.—The French 
practise a method of rearing these 
plants, which is both simple and 
expeditious : they pour the water, 
that has been employed for wash- 
ing eatable mushrooms, on the 
usual hot-beds, and thus a con- 
stant succession of growth is ob- 
tained, especially if the stalks be 
left in the ground, when their 
heads or caps are gathered for the 
table-—In China, the putrefied 
wood of elms and willows is form- 
into a bed, and covered with the 
leaves of these trees; the whole is 
then frequently watered with a 
weak solution of nitre. This com- 
position produces continual crops 
of the most delicious champignons, 
which are collected in the manner 
before stated. 

Mushrooms form an isthmus 
between. the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms ; and it is not yet ascer- 
tained, whether they can be propa- 
gated by seed. When in a state of 
putrefaction, they emit a cadaverous 
smell; and it appears from the 
experiments of Vow Humpotpr, 
that they are equally good conduc- 
tors of Gatvanism, or of the Gal- 
vanic Fluid, as real animal matters. 
He farther observes, that their par- 
ticipation of animal nature is evinc- 
ed by chemical analysis ; because 
mushrooms contain a remarkable 
portion of azote and phosphorus ; 
and morels may be converted into 
fat, by means of the sulphuric acid, 
or oil of vitriol, diluted with water. 

Considered as an article of food, 
mushrooms are by no means whole- 
some or nourishing : being tough, 
and greatly resembling soft leather, 
they are almost indigestible, and 
ought not to be eaten by persons of 
weak or inactive stomachs. Besides, 
many species of this numerous 
_ genus of yegetables are extremely 
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deleterious, and cannot be accu- 
rately distinguished from such as 
are harmless and esculent: it would 
not, therefore, be attended with 
any loss, excepting to the epicure, 
if mushrooms were totally banished 
from our tables. But, if they musé 
be dressed, it will be advisable to 
employ a large portion of vinegar, 
or other vegetable acids, to coun- 
teract their acrimonious and nar- 
cotic nature.—In order to ascertain, 
with greater certainty, whether all 
the plants of a collection which is 
destined to undergo the culinary 
process, be of an inoffensive nature, 
it will be proper to put a peeled 
onion in the vessel in which they 
are to be cooked ; and, if this root 
acquire a blueish or dark hue, we 
may conclude that there doubtless 
are poisonous mushrooms among 
them. Should, however, any noxi- 
ous species have been inadvertently 
eaten, it will be requisite to take a 
dose of ipecacuanha, or of the an- 
timonial emetics, in order to eject 
the poison as speedily as possible; 
or, if the accident be discovered 
only after some hours have elapsed, 
copious draughts of vinegar and 
water, or oil and vinegar, will then 
forma the most efficacious antidotes. 

MUSIC, denotes the art. of pro- 
ducing and combining sounds, in 
such a manner as to render them 
agreeable to the ear. 

Music forms a pleasing recrea- 
tion, and is calculated to produce 
the happiest effects upon the mind, 
or to exhilarate the animal spirits. 
Hence it has with the greatest ad- 
vantage been employed medicinal- 
fy; several instances having oc- 
curred, in which patients labour- 
ing under delirious fever, were 


calmed ; and, a cretical sleep suc- 


ceeding, 


they were 
cured. 


eventually 


This 
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This art may be likewise, bene- 
ficially pra&tised by persons of low 
melancholic temperament; as, ac- 
cording to the nature of the tunes 
played, it is equally calculated to 
excite pity, to sooth the mind, and 
to rouse the social affections. But, 
as the principles by which these 
various combinations are regulated, 
constitute a profound and extensive 
science, our limits will not permit 
us to enter into any analysis. ‘The 
curious reader will derive ‘amuse- 
ment and instruction from the pe- 
rusal of Mr. Kotuman’s Essay on 
Musical Harmony (fol, 11. 1s. 
1796); the same author's Essay on 
Praétical Musical Composition (fol. 
1799, 11. 1s.), and Mr. Suretp’s 
Indroduéiion to Harmony (Ato. 
Robinsons, 1800); 
—subje&t is scientifically discuss- 
ed.—The History of Music, as 
well as its present state, in France, 
Italy, Germany, &c. has been ably 
treated in the voluminous publica- 
tions of Dr. Burney, whose writ- 
Ings on this interesting topic possess 
‘classical merit. 

MUSK, a drug resembling clot- 
ted blood, which is obtained from 
the musk-bearing animal (Moschus 
Moschiferus, L.) a native of the 
South-eastern parts of Asia, Sibe- 
ria, and China; it is secreted in a 
small bag found beneath the lower 
belly of this ruminating quadruped. 


Musk has a bitter, somewhat. 


acrid, taste; and emits a fragrant 
odour which, at a distance, is very 
agreeable: the best is imported 
rom the East, in round thin blad- 
ders, about the size of a pigeon’s 
egg, which are covered with short 
brown hairs. The substance itself 
is dry, and consists of small, round, 
grains, of a reddish-brown or dark 
rusty colour, somewhat undtuous, 
but perfectly free from sand or si- 
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milar adulterations.—It pays ow 
importation, the sum ‘of 2s. 24d. 
per ounce troy ; and the same duty 
when it is taken out for home-con- 
sumption (if sold by the East India 
Company), beside 2]. per cent. on 
its value. 

This strong scented drug 1s 
greatly esteemed in the East, on 
account of its medicinal properties ; 
though it has not, tiil lately, been 
employed as a perfume in Britain ; 
and is still more rarely used as a 
medicine. Musk, however, ap- 
nears to be possessed of consider- 
able eflicacy ; especially in convul- 
sive hiccoughs and fits, if adminis- 
tered in doses consisting of from 
eight to ten grains.—lIt is likewise 
an excellent anti-spasmodic, and 


‘ has sometimes been prescribed with 


advantage, in slow, or nervous 
fevers, to the quantity of ascruple,. 
taken threeor fourtimes in twenty- 
four hours.—See ‘also GANGRENE. 

With a view to caution the reader 
against impositions in the sale of 
musk, we refer him to the article 
Beaver, or Castor moscatus, vol. i. 
p. 210. 

ARTiFIcIAL Musk, ts a chemi- 
cal preparation thus denominated, 
on accouiit of its possessing all the 
essential properties of the genuine 
drug. It was first invented b 
Macerar, and has been lately 
recommended to public notice by 
Prof. HureLanp : it is prepared , 
in the following manner :—One 
dram of rectified oil of amber is 
first poured into a wine glass, on 
which a dram and a half of the 
concentrated nitric acid, or smok- 
ing aquafortis, should be graduall 
and cautiously dropped, The mix- 
ture, on agitating ‘it, grows hot, 
and emits oftensive vapours, against 
which the nostrils must be guard- 
ed: when it has stood twenty-four 

hours, . 
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hours, the compound produces a 
yellow-resinous matter, concreting 
at the top; and which resembles 


musk in its smell; while a strong 


acid liquor remains at the bottom, 
The resin is now to be repeatedly 
washed, both in cold and in hot: 
water, tillit be totally divested of 
its sour taste.. Thus a substance is 
obtained, which is not onlycheaper 
than the common musk, but is at 
the same time free from those im- 
purities with which the latter is too 
frequently adulterated. 
Arivficial musk is, doubtless, a 
more powerful medicine than the 
natural, and has been successfully 
prescribed by Hurrzanp, in the 
epidemic chin-cough, as well as 
ether nervous and spasmodic aftec- 
tions. Nor have its effets been 
less salutary in cases of diabetes 
.(see Untwe), and difficulty of 
breathing ; having effected a cure 
when other medicines had failed of 
success.—As this substauce is of a 
resinous consistence, it will be 
most conveniently given in emul- 
sions : hence ten or twelve grains 
of it should be triturated in a mor- 
tar, together with a few blanched 
almonds, and diluted with five or 
six ounces of distilled water. Of 
this mixture, two tea-spoonfuls may 
be given every two hours, to a 
child between one and two years 
old; and in progressive doses, so 
that a youth from twelve to four- 
teen years of age, will,require dou- 
ble, and an adult about three times 
the quantity above stated. With- 
out the aid of any other medicine, 
it generally produces a sudorific 
eflect; diminishes and alleviates 
the fits of coughing; and often 
produces eruptions resembling the 
irue nettle-rash :—thus, a favour- 
able crisis takes place, and the dis- 
@ase speedily disappears, 
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~ MUSLIN, a kind of fine cloth, 
loosely woven of the finest cotton 
yarn. ” 
Formerly, all muslins were im- 
ported from India; but, at present, 
very considerable quantities are 
manufactured in Manchester, Glas-, 
gow, Paisley, &c. which, for fine- 
ness and durability, are little inferior, 
to those of the East. It should, 
however, be remarked, that the 
British muslins acquire a yellowish 
cast, after they have been repeat- 
edly washed, while the genuine 
India-maslins: retain their original 

whiteness, 

Plain muslins, Nankin. cloths, 
and also flowered or stitched mus- 
lins, when imported, pay, on be- 
ing deposited in the East India 
Company’s warehouses, the sum of 
7l. 10s, per cent. according to their 
value. They are likewise subject. 
to a farther duty of 19]. 13s. Od. per 
cent. on being taken out for home 
consumption. : i 

MUSTARD, or Sinapis, L. a ge- 
nus of plants, comprising nineteen 
species : three of which are natives 
of Britain: namely, 

1, The. arvensis. 
LOCK. 

2. The alla, or Writr Mus-~ 
TARD, which grows in corn-fields, 
and on road-sides ; it flowers in the 
month of August.—This species, 
when cultivated, thrives best in a 
soil that is naturally heavy, but 
which has been reduced to a fine 
mould, by tillage: it is propagated 
by sowing one bushel of the seed 
per acre, in the month of March ; 
it should be frequently hoed ; and, 
when the plants arrive at a proper 
size for transplantation, they may _ 
be set out, ten inches apart.--~ 
Mustard may be sown on the same 
land, for three successive years; 
and it always leaves the soil in suf- . 

ficient 
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ficient tilth for the reception of any 
other crop. Its leaves afford a 
grateful food to sheep, and other 
cattle: the seed yields from every 
cwt. 33 or.36lbs. of a sweet, mild 
oil.— Bees are remarkably attached 
to the flowers.—This plant is like- 
wise raised by gardeners in the 
winter, and early in the spring, 
with a view to supply the table 
with salad. . 

3. The nigra, or Common Mus- 
TARD, growing in corn-fields, on 
ditch-banks, and road-sides; flow- 
ering in the month of June.—The 
sauce, called mustard, and in daily 
use at our tables, is prepared from 
the seeds of this species, obtained by 
culture, and reduced to powder. 
They likewise afford a considerable 
quantity of expressed oil, which 
partakes but little of the acrimony 
of the plant.—When unbruised, 
they impart a very weak flavour to 
boiling water; but, in a pulverized 
state, they coagulate milk, and 
strongly impregnate. both fluids. — 
Ifa watery infusion be taken in a 
considerable quantity, it operates 
as anemetic; but, in the propor- 
tion of a table-spoonful or two, it 
is a gentle laxative; in this form, 
it has proved of service in cases of 
asthma, chronic rheumatism, and 
palsy.—Cataplasms, prepared with 
crumb of bread, vinegar, and pul- 
verized mustard-seed, are excel- 
Jent stimulants, when applied to 
benumbed or paralytic limbs; to 
parts affected with fixed rheumatic 
pains, and to the soles of the feet, 
in fevers that require such treat- 
ment.—-In short, mustard ads 
powerfully upon the nervous sys- 
tem, without exciting a high de- 
gree of heat: by its acrimony and 
pungency, it stimulates the solids, 
and attenuates viscid juices; so 
that it is deservedly recommended 
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for exciting appetite, assisting dis 
gestion, and promoting the fluid” 
secretions, being greatly preferas 
ble to the generality of acrid plants 
of the antiscorbutic class, 

In 1798, apatent was granted 
to Mr. Rospert Jounston, for 
his contrivance of a medicine, 
which he calls Improved Essence of 
Mustard, The particulars of this 


patent are inserted in the 9th vol. 


of the Repertory of Arts, &Fc. 

MUSTARD, the HEDGE, or 
Erysimum, L. a genus of plants, 
comprising ten species, four of 
which are natives of Britain. 

1. The officinale, Commow 
HEDGE-MUSTARD; WORM-SEED; 
BANK-CRESSES ; OF SCRAMBLING= 
ROCKET: it grows under walls ~ 
and hedges, on road-sides, and 
among rubbish; where it flowers 
in the months of May and June.— 
This species possesses a warm and 
acrid flavour; and, when culti- 
vated, is used as an early pot-herb. 
Its seeds, taken internally, pro- 
mote expectoration, the discharge 
of urine, and other fluid secretions. 
The juice has been employed with 
unparalleled success in ulcers of 
the throat, and for removing 
hoarseness, occasioned by loud 
speaking.—Sheep and goats relish 
this species ; but cows, horses, and 
swine refuse it. . 

2. The Barbarea, WintTerR- 
CRESSES; WINTER-ROCKET; or 
RoCKET-WORMSEED ; which grows 
on walls, in ‘watery places, on 
banks of running streams, and is 
sometimes found in cultivated 
fields : it flowers from May to Oc- 
tober.—In Sweden, the common 
people use the leaves of this herb 
in early salads in the spring, and 
Jate in the autumn: they also boil 
them as kale.—It is sown in Bri- 
tain, to obtain spring-salad, and 

; caten 
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éaten under the name of French 
Cress.—Cows devour this plant; 


but horses and swine refuse it; _ 


and it is disliked by goats and 
sheep. 

The Alliaria, Gariic Hepcs- 
MUSTARD, JACK-BY-THE-HEDGE, 
SaucE-aLone, or GaRLtic Worm- 
SEED, thriving on ditch-banks, in 
hedges, and shady places ; it flow- 
ers in the month of May.—When 
growing in farm-yards, poultry are 
induced to eat this herb, which 
imparts to their flesh an intolerable 
rank taste. The Prussians eat the 
leaves, in the spring, with salted 
meat; and they are equally useful 
with lettuce, and the colder salads. 
—In Wales, it is frequently used 
as a frying herb.—The seeds ex- 
cite sneezing.-BauTscH employed 
this herb with advantage in the 
process of tanning.—Cows and 
goats eat the plant; but horses, 
sheep, and swine refuse it. 

4. The cheiranthoides, TREACLE 
Hepece-Musrarp, or TREACLE- 
W opMseEkD, thrives in corn-fields, 
and on the banks of rivers; it 
flowers in the month of July,— 
The seeds of this species are, ac- 
cording to Dr. WiTHERING, suc- 
cessfully used by the country peo- 
ple, for destroying worms.—The 
plant is eaten by horses, cows, 
goats, sheep, and swine. 

MUTTON, denotes the flesh of 
sheep, after they have been de- 
prived of life. : 

The best and most nutritive 
mutton, is that of sheep which are 
at least three, but not more than 
six years old; and which have 
been reared on dry, sweet pastures. 
‘The meat afforded by such as have 
been fed on salt-marshes, or near 


the sea-coast, is hikewise sweet and: 


wholesome ; for they have acquired 
both firmness and a fine favour, 
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from the saline particles abounding 
in such situations. 

The flesh of ewes, and especially 
of wethers that have not been kept 
above the age before stated, is of 
a rich and invigorating nature 3 
while that of rams is not only 
tough and coarse, but also has a 
strong, unpleasant taste. Young 
meat abounds with sweet juices, — 
and is easy of digestion; though, 
if under three years of age, it sel- 
dom attains its peculiar relish, and» 
is generally somewhat ropy. 

If a piece of mutton be designed 
for roasting, it will be advisable ta 
expose it to the open air for several 
days, according to the state of the 
weather or season. Thus, it will 
afford a savoury dish, which is 


easily digested, and agrees with 


every healthy person. Mutton-fat, 
however, is with great difficulty 
converted into aliment, and ought 
therefore not to be eaten by inya- 
lids, or those whose organs of di- 
gestion are relaxed, or impaired ~ 
by excess; as it coagulates in 
the stomach, and oppresses, its 
action, 

- Mutton-suet dissolved in milk, 
or the feet of sheep boiled to the 
consistence of a jelly, afford excel- 
lent clysters, in complaints arising 
from an acrimony or irritability of 
the intestines, such as dysentery, 
&c.: the latter preparation, being 
a very nourishing dish, may also 
be eaten. 

MYRRH, a gummy-resinous, 
concrete juice, obtained from a 
shrub growing in the East Indies, 
but of which we possess no certain 
account, 

_The best myrrh 1s somewhat 
transparent, of an uniform brown- 
ish, or reddish-yellow colour; of a 
slightly pungent, bitter taste ; with 
a strongly aromatic, not disagree- 

able 
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able odour, though nauseous to 
the palate. 

In its medicinal effects, this aro- 
matic bitter, when taken by the 
mouth, is supposed to warm and 
strengthen the stomach and other 
viscera ; it frequently occasions a 
mild diaphoresis, and, in general, 
promotes theé- fluid secretions.— 
Hence it has been used with ad- 
vantage, in cases of debility; in 
diseases arising from suppression 
of the urine, or from immoderate 
discharges, in cachetic habits, and 
those persons whose lungs and 
throat are oppressed by viscid 
phlegm.—It is farther believed to 
Tesist putrefaCtion in all parts of 
the body; on which account it is 
highly recommended in malignant, 
putrid, and pestilential fevers ; and 
in the small-pox.—For these pur- 
poses, it should be taken in doses 
of half a dram or upwards ; and it 
thay also be usefully combined with 
‘nitre, cream of tartar, or some other 
cooling salt—Being, however, a 
heating and stimulating medicine ; 
its proper choice requires some pre- 
caution, and ought tobe directed by 
professional advice. 

MYRTLE, or Myrtus, L. a ge- 
nus of exotic trees, comprising 
forty-two species; of which the 
communis, or Common Myrtle- 
tree, only is cultivated in Britain. 
‘There are several varieties, known 
under the names of Broad-leaved 
Roman, Dutch, and Jew’s Myr- 
tle; orange-leaved Spanish Myr- 
tle; the Thyme-leaved, Rosemary- 
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feaved, Box-leaved, and Upright 
Italian Myrtles, &e. 

All these varieties are beautiful 
ever-greens ; which, though re- 
quiring the shelter of agreen-house 
in the more northern parts of Bri- 
tain, during the winter, vegetate 
most luxuriantly in the county of 
Cornwall, and on the southern 
coast, in the open air, without be- 
ing sheltered from the severity of 
the winter. 

The Common Myrtle is easily 
propagated by cuttings, which may 
be set in beds. of a rich, bat light 
soil, beneath glasses, or in a green- 
house, where they thrive with un- 
common rapidity.—In the Island 
of Minorca, the young tops are 
employed for tanning; and the 


berries are eaten by the inhabi- 


tants. 
In Britain, however, this species 
is cultivated chiefly for ornament ; 


- though it is likewise of service as a 


medicine. <A distilled water is ob- 
tained fromits leaves; which, being 
both detersive and astringent, is 
sometimes used in gargles, or as a 
cosmetic for fixing the teeth, when 
loosened by the scurvy. Its ber- 
ries are distilled ; and the oil they 
yield, is reputed to be excellent for 
thickening the hair; on which ac- 
count it is frequently used as an 
ingredient in pomatums, and other 
cosmetics. Lastly, a deco&ion of 
the flowers and leaves is said to be 
of great service in fomentations, 
Myrrre, the Durcx. See 
Gace the Sweet. Mein 
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NAILS, in anatomy, are horny 
lamina or plates growing over the 
ends of the fingers and toes of men, 
as likewise over the lower’ extre- 
imities of the inferior animals. 

The nails apparently possess si- 
milar properties with the epidermis, 
or outward skin, being devoid of 
sensation; and, if the latter mem- 

rané be separated from the true 
skin, by any accident, the nails are 
likewise in danger of being remtoved, 
or materially injured. ) 
~ These excrescences are divided 
into three parts, namely, the root, 
the body, or middle, and the ex- 
tremity, of end. ‘The root is a 
soft, thih, white substance, which 
terminates iti the form of a crescent, 
and to which the epidermis strong- 
ly adheres: from this part, the 
hails increase, and derive all their 
nourishment. The body, or middle, 
is considerably broader, thicker, 
and of a deeper red than, the root ; 
while the extremity is of still greater 
firmnéss. ‘ 

The use of the nails, in animal 
economy, is to defend and cover 
the nervous warts or papillae of the 
toes and fingers from external in- 
jury, when they come in contact 
with rugged bodies. Hence, though 
cleanliness require them to be oc- 
casionally cut, that operation ought 
hot to be carried too far; because 
the sense of feeling would thus be 
impaired and diminished: on the 
other hand, they should not be suf- 
fered to grow to a considerable 
fength ; as the impurities collecting 
Beneath them not only present a 
slovenly picture, but such neglect 
aJso render's the nails liable to be split 
and broken by various accidents. 
“NO. XL—-VOL, Il, 
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NAILS, in building, are small 
pointed spikes, generally with a 
flat, or convex head, made of brass, 
iron, or other metal ; which, when 
driven into wood, serve to connec& 
several pieces, such as boards and 
laths, or to fasten a piece of tim- 
ber, &c. 

Nails are divided into numerous 
classes: their figure and size vary 
according to the purpose for. which 
they are designed; and which it 
would be superfluous to enume- 
rate. As they are of such essential 
importance in building, the arts, 
and economy in general, several 
privileges have been granted for 
new inventions, or improvements, 
in thé manner of casting, or manu- 
facturing them. On account of 
their ingenuity, the following pa 
tenfs deserve to be mentioned; 
namely, Mr. Fincu’s, obtained in 
1790; Mr. Currrorp’s, registéred 
in the same year; and Mr: Spewe 
CER’s, granted in 1801. ° But, as 
these processes ean only be under- 
stood and prdétised by manufac- 
turers, we cannot enter into afiy 
detail, but refer the curious reader 
to the 7th, Oth, and 15th, vols. of 
the Repertory of Arts, &c.; where 
full specifications are inserted ; and 
Mr. SpENcER’s patent is illustrated 
with an engraving. 


NAIL and BOLT-DRAWER, 


In the year 1787, the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, &c. 
conferred a bounty of three guineas 
on Mr. Witiiam Rica, of Yald- 
ing, Kent, for his invention of a 
machine, which is represented in 
the following cut, in the aétion of 
drawing out a spike, 

A, B; 


A, B, the piece of timber, in 
‘which the nail or spike C, intended 
to be drawn, is inserted. 

D, E, the shape of the tool, con- 
fea of a lever, D, that moves on 

solid basis, in the’ form of a seg- 
vce of a circle, as at E, 

F, a square staple, turning on a 


centre at G: and, if the spike to 
- be drawn, be held between: the 


lever andthe staple, any pressure 
at D, will act with an effect pro- 
portionate to the distance a F, 
and D a; and the workman will 
thus be enabled to exert a very 
great force against the spike C. 

Mr. Rren’s nail-drawer is both 
simple and ingenious; it is emi- 
nently serviceable in breaking up 
ships, and on other occasions, 
where large nails and spikes have 
been driven deeply into wood, from 
which they are to be extracted. 

Nait-wort. See WHitTLow- 
GRass the Common. 

NarutHa. See BiruMens. 

NARCOTICS, a term compre- 
hending opiates, anodynes, or pa- 
regorics, and all other drugs which 
induce sleep, or occasion stupe- 
faction, 

The narcotics chiefly employed 
m medicine are, opium, henbane, 
hemlock, &c, respecting which the 
reader will, in the order of the 
alphabet, find a concise account of 


the cases in' which they may be 
used with advantage. 

Whatever tends to induce afte 
por, ought to be carefully avoided, 
or atdeast very cautiously adminis- 
tered, in disorders of the stomach: 
and intestines; for no other class 
of drugs is productive of such per- 
nicious consequences to the ner- 
yous system. If taken in very small 
doses, nareotics at first excite and 


‘increase the action of the nerves; 


while they produce gentle undula~ 
tions of the circulating bleod ; but, 
in a larger proportion, they stimu- 
late, and at length reduce or debi~ 
litate, all the nervous and muscu~ 
Jar functions. Thus, their conse=_ 
quent effect is similar to that of 
wine, whieh, if used in moderas 
tion, promotes a temporary activity, 
by invigorating the nervous power, 
or rather, by causing an additional 
motion (which in physic i is called 
congestion), of the fluids towards 
the head; but, when drunk too 
freely, it weakens and stupifies all 
the sensitive organs, by the unue 
sual pressure it causes on the brains: 
Hence it, will be readily inferred, 
that such heroic remedies can be 
prescribed with safety, by Agee 
only who are acquainted with the 
animal economy. ©. 
NAUSEA, or SICKNESS, de~ 
notes a propensity and exertion to. 
vomit, 
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Fomit, which may be induced by 
various causes, such as apoplexy, 
fevers, violent pair, crude aliment, 
indigestion, diseases of the liver, 
é&c. but especially by any local irri 
tation of the digestive organs. 

This affeCtion, though disagree- 
able, is ofteri very serviceable, by 
telieving the stomach when over- 
loaded with incorigruous matter, 
and by promoting expeoration in 
cases’ where the lungs are oppressed 
with mucus or phlegm. Farther, 
it often induces sensible perspira- 
tion, and contributes to the proper 
distribution of the fluids through- 
out the body: hence, nausea has 
proved to be an excellent remedy 
in various complaints, where it was 
artificially excited, by the smallest 
doses of emetics. In some cases, 

owever, it is injurious to the pa- 
tient, especially when too violent, 
or too frequently repeated ; as it is 
apt to debilitate the stomach; so 
that, in consequence of the neces- 
sary exertions, the patient becomes 
exhausted, and is apt tobe afflicted 
with ruptures or other maladies. 

Pregnant women are particularly 
subject to nausea and vomiting, 
which, if they bé not timely miti- 
gated, are produétive of the most 
serious consequences. With a view 
to afford some relief in those dis- 


tressing situations, Dr. Marcarp— 


recommends the use of acidulated 
mineral waters, especially those of 
Sedlitz, The water of pure am- 
monia, or caustic vegetable alkali, 
has lately been prescribed with 
success by Dr. Joun Sims, who 
has often found it eminently useful 
in cases where acidity prevails, 
such as heart-burn, cotgh upon 
taking food, and other complaints 
of pregnancy. This judicious prac- 
titionet directed twenty drops of 
the pure ammonia to be taken in a 
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glass of water, from which the pa- 
tient experienced immediate relief, 
Navew. See Rape, or Coles 
seed Cabbage, vol. i. p.417. - 
Nzarine. See ANNEALING. 
NECK, in animal economy, that 
part of the body which is placed 


between the lead and the thorax,. 


or chest. _ LANG 
As the description of the differ 
ent veins, vertebrae, &c. that com- 
pose this part of the human frame, 
is the province of anatomy, we 
shall here give a few hints relative 
to those diseases or inyuries, to 
which the neck is peculiarly liable. 
1, The wry neck. — This de- 
formity arises fromt various causes 3 
being sometimes born with per- 
sons, though more generally in 
duced by a preternatural contrac- 
tion of one side of the neck; a re« 
laxation of one part, while ‘the 
other retains its usual power, &c. 
If the distortion be natural, there 
is little probability of obtaining re« 
lief by art; but, if it arise from 
contraction of the skin, occasioned 
by burns, the repeated use of ojls, 
ointments, and emollient fomenta- 
tions, will relax the rigidity of the 
fibres. In some instances, it will 
be advisable to restore the natural 
posture of the head by means of a 
steel collar, or other contrivance in 
which the neck may be supported, 
till it resume its proper position. 
Should these exertions, bowever, 
fail to prove useful, surgical assist- 
ance must not be neglected; as 
delay may be attended with danger. 
2. Tumors. See Wews. 
3. Luégations of the neck are i 
general fatal; though, if a partial 
dislocation take place, it may by 


proper attention be restored to its 


natural position. As, however, 

the treatment in this case is wholly 

chirurgical, we shall not enter into 
32 | 


detail, 


~ 


ge 
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detail.—Let it. be observed. that, 
iJ] proper assistance, can be pro- 
cured, the patient. ought to keep 
himself as quietly as: possible ; $980 
avoid speaking, and not to indulge 
in. any passions; for’ the conse- 
quences of either may prove'fatal. 
NECTARINE, a variety. of the 
common peach- -tree, from which it 
differs only in. having a smoother 


- yind, and firmer pulp. 


_ There are several varieties of 
this fruit, known under the differ- 
ent names of Scarlet, Newington, 
Roman Neétarines, &c.; but, as 
their properties and culture are 
similar to those.of the Peacu, we 
propose.to give a coyicise account 
of them prides that article. 

_ NEEDLE, the Common Suep- 
HERD’S, .VENUS~COMB,, CRAKE- 
NEEDLE, or NEEDLE- (CHER MALS 


Scandix Peéien, L. an indigenous: 


plant, growing in corn-fields, and 
flowering in the months of June 
‘and. July. —This. weed frequently 
infests. corn-fields, and may be 
eaten as greens, being a whole- 
some vegetable. —- When_ bruised 
‘with marsh-mallows, these two 
herbs are said to afford an excellent 
application to fresh wounds, espe- 
cially with a view to promote the 
extra€tion of splinters. 
- NEEDLE-FURZE, Perry 
Wain, or NsepLe GREENWEED, 
-Genista anglica, L. an indigenous 
plant, growing on heaths, and moist 
spongy ground: it flowers in the 
months of May and June.—Dam- 
BOURNEY made experiments with 
the branches, as well as the leaves 
and flowers of this plant, which 
produced a dye of a fine citron co- 
Jour: the prepared. wool acquired 
in the decodtion a very pure yellow 
tint. 
NEGUS, a well- known com~ 
pound beverage, prepared. of one 


rod 
‘ 
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part’ of Port-wine, and two. parts 
of water, to which is usually added 
a small quantity of sugar, lemon- 
peel, &c, 

This: liquor is shlnbeselia anal 
harmless, especially if the juice of 
a Seyille-orange be substituted for 
that of lemons.=-As the -peel of 
the last mentioned fruit, however, 
coztains a considerable quantity of 


‘highly inflammable and volatile oil, 


hegus becomes more stimulating 
than pure wine, if it be used in 
large quantities; but, if mode- 
rately: taken, it may contribute to 
strengthen the stomach. It should, 
however, be remembered, -that 
asthmatic patients, or those who 
are subject to diseases of the breast, 
ought carefully to abstain from this 
and similar drink ; ; an indulgence 
in which, may be produttive of the 
worst consequences ; as the heat- 
ing oil, together with the fumes 
of wine, is too powerful a stimulus 
to their organs of breathing. 
Nepr. See CaTmMint. 
NERVE, in anatomy, denotes 
certain white, round, delicate sub- 
stances, similar to cords, which 


-proceed from the brain or spinal 


marrow, and are divided. into nu- 
merous smaller fibres or branches, 
that are dispersed throughout the 
body. 

The nerves have been supposed 
to contain a very subtle fluid, which 

may be. either ef a magnetic or 
electrical nature ; and though the 
nervous fibrils; when examined 
with the microscope, appear to be 
solid bodies, yet they probably con- 
duct a very subtle fluid by means 
of their interstices. Thus, they are 
the immediate instruments of sen- 


‘sation, and are indispensably neces 


sary for the continuance of muscu- 
lar motion. 


' Wounds are the chief cldents 
to 
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to which the nerves are liable; but 
as the former require immediate 
chirurgical assistance, we shall only 
remark, that the nerves of several 
animals are larger than those of 
man; though, possessing a very 
inferior degree of sensation, In- 
deed, the mental capacities of be- 


ings’are by no means proportioned | 


to the-size of their nerves, proceed- 
ing from the brain :—amphibious 
animals, for instance, possess strong 
nerves, 1M proportion to the dimi- 
-nutive sizeof their brain ; and are 
nevertheless-uncommonly dull of 
apprehension, and even insensible. 
On the contrary, children affected 
with the rickets, and persons of. 
lean habits, have a large brain, and 
very delicate nerves ; yet they pos- 
sess not only a high degree of men- 
tal vigour, but likewise uncommon 
acuteness in the _perceptions of 
sense. 

Nervous diseases are supposed to 
arise from an increased’ sensibility 
of the nerves, under the influence 
of some stimulus; and are princi-. 
pally distinguished by their predo- 
aminant painful symptoms; for int 
stance, violent head-ach, tooth- 
ach, face-ach, &c. Hence’ the 
absurdity of classing almost every 
complaint, the origin of which is 
not obvious, armong “the nervous, and 
to misapply this term’to -disorders 
of a very different nature, such 
as general weakness, occasioned 
by muscular relaxation, or mental 
imbecility, peevishness, want of 
resolution, &c. if connected with 
bodily causes, however gee or 
concealed. 3 

NETTLLE, or Urtica, L. a genus 
oF plants, comprising 57 species, 
three of.which are natives of Bri i 
tain ;: namely, 

a: ‘The urens, OY Lasser Sheet 
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inc Nerris, which is frequent 
on-rubbish and cultivated lands ; it 
flowers from July to September.— 
The leaves of this species, accord- 
ing to Linnaeus, are gathered and 
cut to pieces; in order to be mixed 
with the food of young turkies:—— 
the whole plant is refused by eve 
kind of cattle, and ought therefore 
to be carefull iy trpetod from pas- 
iii 

. The dioica, or | ComMox 
Ne ETTLE, | grows on ditch- -banks, 
and among’ rubbish’, it flowers in 
the month’ of Jul y. This species 
has a square, firm stem, three or 
four feet high, with long- -pointe 
serrated leaves: that are “farnished 
with stings, having at their base 
small vesicles full of a corrosive 
liquor; and which, on being touch- 
ed, excite a blister, accompanied 
with a LN ap and painful sensa= 
tion. 

The Common Nettle, thoagh's ge- 
nerally considered as a noxious 
weed, is of extensive utility.: its 
young tops may be boiled during 
the spring, and eaten as a substi- 
tute for oreens : being not only 
nourishing, but mildly apetient. In 
the Western Islands of Scotland, 
a rennet is prepared, by adding a 
quart of salt to three pints of a 
strong decoftion of nettles; a table- 
spoonful of which is said to be suf 
ficient to coagulate a bow! of milk: 
—The leaves are employed ‘for 
feeding poultry; and especially’ in 
the winter, when boiled, they pro- 
mote the’ laying of ees :—in a 
fresh state, they are refused by 
horses, sheep, goats, cows, ‘and 
hogs ; thotigh ASSES devour them — 
eagerly! When dry, they are 3 eaten 
by cows, for which they are an ex- 
cellent food, iricreasihg the quanti- 
ty, and: aig sie the quality, of 
Ee 3" Hh he a se Be’ their 
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their milk :—According toM.Vaw - 


Geruns, such fodder is an effec- 
tual preservative against the conta- 
gious distemper affecting horned 
cattle, 

The roots of the Common Net- 
tle, when bojled, communicate a 
yellow tinge to yarn. But the 
most valuable part, is its fibrous 
stalk or stem; which, on being 
dressed in a manner similar to flax 
or hemp, has, in some parts of Eu- 
trope, been adyantageously manu- 
faCtured into cloth. This useful 
branch of industry has also been 
attempted in Britain, and a coarse 
kind of durable canvas was pro- 
duced, whichis considerably harder 
than the cloth manufactured from 
hemp or fax, As, however, this 
Plant requires a rich soil to obtain 
it in any quantity, and, as a much 
greater ‘degree of attention and ac- 

curacy is necessary in the opera- 
tion of rating, than. is requisite 
either for flax. or hemp, Dr. Aw- 
DERSON is of opinion, that the cul- 
tivation of the nettle will be attend- 
ed with difficulty.—From the rind, 
as well as the woody substance of 
the stalk, Dr. Scuanrren has pro- 
duced a very good white writing 

aper ; ‘though that manufaétured 

y M. DE Vunuerre, in France, 
was of a dark-green colour. —The 
seeds, on expression, afford an uses 
ful Jamp-oil. 

In a medicinal yiew, the whele 

lant, and particularly the root, is 
esteemed to be diuretic ; and has, 
therefore, been recommended in 
the jaundice and in nephritic com- 
plaints. —A leaf, if placed on the 
tongue, and pressed against the 
root of the mouth, is said to be 
efficacions i in bleeding at the nose ; 
and instances haye: ‘occurred, in 
which paralytic limbs have been 
seegvered by stinging them with 
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nettles. If credit be due to some 
authors, the expressed juice of this 
plant is a valuable remedy to the 
asthmatic and consumptive. 

3. The pilulifera, or Roman 
NetTLx, growing amoung rubbish, 
and on old walls. It is fou a 
chiefly in the vicinity of Yar- 
mouth, and on the eastern coast 
of England; it flowers in the 
month of August. 

Both the last mentioned species 
possess similar properties; and, as 
the Common Nettle, in particular, 
acquires the height of six feef, 
when sown in September or Oéto- 
ber, on an indifferent soil, Funky 
strongly recommends its culture; 
nay, he maintains, that after the 
second year of its growth, it thrives 
rapidly, reproduces itself annually, 
and may be mown two or three 
times every year. In this respect, 
it promises to hecome an excellent 
fodder for cattle. 

NETTLE-HEMP, or Galeopsis, 
L. a genus of native plants, cons 
sisting of four species, the princi- 
pal of which is the Tetrahit, Coms 
mon Hemp- -nettle, or Nettle- -hemp 
All-heal. “ It grows in hedges, 
corn-fields, and among rubbish ; 
flowers in the months of July and 
August.—In Thuringia, the small 
seeds of this plant are collected by 
the poor, and not only sold in cons 
siderable quantities as food for 
birds, but their sweet-oil likewise 
is expressed ; as it affords an exe 
cellent supply for chamber-lamps, 
Hence, BecasTein advises the 
cultivation of this vegetable, chiefs 
ly on account of its mild salad-oil, 
which the seeds yield in a large 
proportion, 

NETTLE-RASH, or Urticaria, 
a cutaneous disease, thus. denomi+ 
nated, from the resemblance of the 
eruption ta that produced by the 
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stinging of nettles.. Numerous 
pimples appear on the skin, often 


suddenly after rubbing or scratch- 
‘ing its though they generally va- 


~nish in a few hours, and sometimes - 


in.a few minutes. 
“The nettle-rash affe&s some per- 

.gons only for one or two- hours; 
-others for a few. days; while in 
some it continues for several 
‘Months, and even years. It more 
‘commonly attacks females than 
“males, and children oftener than 
adults; but is not infectious, 

\\\Phe cause of the nettle-rash is 
asey bed, by Dr. Heszrpen, to 
soni; mechanical obyeét, applied to 
the» skin,; suck as Cownace, or 
the spiculee of cantharides adhering 
-afterthe removal of blisters ; though 
the disorder may be induced by 
‘eating muscles, lobsters, shrimps, 
‘and even honey, as likewise from 
partaking of fish not sufficiently 
dressed, or of fresh pork, &c. so 
- that the foundation of it appears to 
be laid in the organs of digestion, 
which. prepare a coarse chyle, con- 
sequently crude and acrid fluids. 
From whatever cause this affection 
"may arise, Dr. H. conceives that 
it does not corrupt the humours, 
80 as to require internal remedies : 
he is of opinion that, if the itching 
could be speedily mitigated, no far- 
ther medicine would be necessary. 
For this purpose, a mixture of oil, 
“vinegar, and spirit of wine, may 
be applied to the skin, and will af- 
ford a temporary relief ; though 
Prof. STrarcx, of Nata believes 
this eruption (when it is of a perio- 
dical or chronic nature) to origi- 


nate from a diseased viscus or in- _ 


‘testine; and® therefore prescribes, 
first, sudorifics and diuretics, then 
resolvent and strengthiening medi- 
‘eines ; but especially the copious 
Bie of -eatpenbahis | 
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NE EWSPAPERS, are certain pub- 
lications, which appear daily, week- 
ly, or at other stated periods of the 
week, in order to communicate the 
most important political, domestic, 
or literary information. 

The .first English newspapers 
were published in the year 1642, . 
since which time they have been 
greatly increased, so that now se- 


veral millions of copies are circu- 


lated every year.—Independently 
of their utility as vehicles of gene- 
ral intelligence, these prints cer- 
tainly contribute to disseminate 
useful knowledge of a very diversi- 
fied nature: and, so long as the 


are conduted with the str iéléat ad- 


herence to truth and decorum, they 
may be justly considered as a na- 
tional benefit. if, however, a con- 
trary conduct is pursued, and news- 


‘papers are made subservient to the 


sordid views and intrigues of a 
party, they not only disgrace their 


ostensible editors, conductors, or 


proprietors, but are highly preju- 
dicial to the interests of society ; 
inasmuch as they become the re- 
cords of falsehood, either by pro- 
pagating, and often enlarging upon 
calumnious reports, or by misre- 
presenting matters so as to exhibit 
both the object and the subject of 
the paragraph in an odious light ; 
or, by perpetuating national preju- 
dices and animosities ; or, lastly, 
by displaying their ignorance of 
the geographical and political situ- 
ation of other countries connected 
with the British empire. 

As it is not our intention to un- 
dertake the ungrateful task of point- 
ing out the different ménisterial 
and opposition prints, or to draw 
the line between those which are 
more or less authentic in their 
sources of information, we shall 
merely enumerate the different 
oS 4 newie 
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newspapers at present published in 
-the United.Kingdom, 


English Country Papers : 


At Birmingham, 2; Bristol, 5 ; 
Bath, 3; Bury,.1; Blackburn, 1 
Cambridge, 2; Canterbury, 2; 

Carlisle, 1; Chelmsford, 1; Ches- 

ter,2; County Chronicle, ie He- 
ald (eighty miles round Lendon), 
2; Coventry, 1; Cumberland, 1; 
-Derby, 1; Dorchester, 1; Don- 
caster, 1; Essex, 1; Exeter, 2; 
-Gloucester, 1; Hampshire,1; Hull, 
-2; Hereford, 1; Ipswich, 1; Lan- 
caster, 1; Leeds, 2.;, Liverpool, 3 ; 
Leicester, 1; Lynn, 1; Manchester, 
83 Maiditotie: 1; Neleicastie. 3; 
Northampton, 1; Norfolk, 1; Nor- 
wich, 1; Nottingham, ke Oxford, 
hs Porismouth, 2; Reading, 1; 
Sussex Advertiser, 1; ( 
Hants, Surrey, and Kent) ; Sher- 
borne, 1; Salisbury, 1; Sheffield, 
1; Shrewsbury, 2; Stamford, 1; 
staffordshire Advertiser, 1; Wor- 
cester, 2; and York, 3. | 


Scotch Papers. 


At Aberdeen, 1 Dummies L; 
eAnburgh, 85 Guteae ait and 
at lvelso, 2 2. 


Lrish Pap ers. 


At Athlone, 1; . Belfast,» 1; 
Cork, 3; Clare, 1; Clonmell, 1; 
Tiybling 9.; Drogheda, 1; Ennis, 
1; Kerry, 1 ; Limerick, 2; Lein- 
ster, 1; Londonderry, 1 ; ; Sligo, 1; 


‘Strabane, 1; Waterford, Li and 
“Wexford, Ls | 
eee Papers. 


r Every Mornin¢—Morning 
Post; Morning Chronicle; Morn- 
ing Ue haat dale 3 Morning Elerald : 


Oracle and Daily Advertiser ; Pub- . 


Cee oa 
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( Sussex, . 


mited, 
most exclusively 10 cobalt-mines. 
_The regulus of nickel is, in the ore 
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Every Evenine— Courier} 
Star; Sun; and Traveller. 
Every Turspay, Tuurspay, 
and SarurRDAY Evenrine—Com- 
mercial Chronicle; English Chroni< 
cle; General Evening, Post ; Lon- 


don Evening Post; Express and — 
-Herald; London, Chronicle ;. St. 


James's ’ Chrofiicle; ; and Whitehall 
Evening Post. 

Every hil lees aig, ADS a 
and Fripay Eveninc—Evening 
Mail; London Packet; and lulopdis 
Evening Post. 

Every Wapnespay—Weekly 
Register. 

Every Tuzspay and SaTuUR- 
pay-—London Gazette (by autha- 
rity). 

Every Tuespay and Fupay— 
Courier de Landres. 


Every: THIRD reaps A in. 


the Monru—Hue and Cry (Pa- 
lice Gazette). | 
Every Sat OED tee Bada 


Journal; Mirror of the Times; Old - 


British Spy ; ; Say’s Crafisman; and 
Westminster Journal, 

Every Spnpay—Bell’s Mes- 
senger; Monitor; Observer; Re- 


corder and Reformer; Review; Ses - 


leG&tor; and Dispatch, 

From this enumeration, it. ap- 
pears, that in the United Kingdom, 
there are not less than 153 distin& 


Newspapers, of which 72 are pub= 


lished. in the different counties of 


England, 39 in the Metropolis, 4g ‘ 


in Scotland, and 27 in Ireland. 
NICKEL, a semi-metal, the use 

of which has hitherto been: very. li- 

It is rarely found, and al- 


mineralized with sulphur, and mix~ 
ed with i iron, cobalt, and. arsenic : 
when dissolved in acids, it affords 


green. crystals; by means of. the 


fixed vegetable alkali, -it produces 


yellow ; rat 
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yellow; and by the volatile alkalt, 
biue solutions. 

This semi-metal can with great 
difficulty be fused with other me- 
tals. © We understand, however, 
from a foreign writer, that thé 
Chinese, by the addition of nickel, 
prepare their white copper, which 
is an elegant composition, and 
may be applied in the arts, to 
many useful purposes. 

Nickine. See Horsz, ye ii. 
p. 484. : 

NIGHTINGALE, or Motacilla 
lucinia, 1. a small bird, remarka- 
ble for the melody of its notes: the 
feathers of the head, neck, and 
back, are sallow; the wings and 
tail brighter than the rest of. its 
body; and, the’ whole creature 
weighs scarcely one ounce. 

.» Nightingales are birds of passage, 
probably from) Asia, visiting Bri- 
tain in the beginning of April, and 
returning to the warmer climates 


jn August ;—they never unite in 


flocks,».and their habitations are 
generally at a distance from each 
‘ether. The female constructs her 
nest. in Jow bushes. or qnickset 
hedges, well covered with foliage, 
in the vicinity of brooks ; it is ex- 
ternally composed of dry leaves, 
mixed with grass and fibres, and 
lined with hair or down :, here she 
deposits four or five olive-green 
eggs. During the period of incu- 
bation, the females alone sit on the 
eggs, while the males in the vici- 
nity, in a manner emulate with 
their melodious songs; but they 
cease to exert their powerful voice 
as soon as the young are hatched, 
when they assist in feeding their 
nestlings. 

| There are, two varieties | of this 
bird, namely, those with a larger 
and longer body, which. sing only 
. at night; and others which are 

be 
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smaller, of a colour inclining toa 
red shade, and warble more fre- 
quently during day-light.: Some- 
times also, they are of a, whitish 
cast,” but’ rarely ‘met-with in out 
climates). gvin i 

Nightingales are often’ reared 
from the nest ; though old: birds; 
by ‘proper management, may be 
taught: to bear confinement, and 
to vie in their song with the young 
ones. As they cannot endurecold, 
their cages should, ‘in ‘the winter 
season, be suspended in a -‘warra 
place ; for otherwise they cannot 


_be preseryed alive. 


The proper food for nightingales 
is, spiders, -wood- lice; ‘ants: eges, 
flies, and worms; as their diet, 
in general, agrees "with them bet- 
ter, when mixed with aninzal food! 
These birds ‘are subject to various 
diseases, which, according to some 
ornithologists, may be averted by 
giving them, ‘in the 


day, for six days in succession, 
 NIGHT-MARE, or Jneubus, a 
singular affeCtion, occasioned by a_ 
spasmodic state either of the tungs 
ot the abdomen ; by a redundancy 
of blood, or a partial stagnation, in 
its passage through the heart. daa 
the pulmonary vessels. 

- During this affection, the salient 
perceives, or imagines that he feels, , 
an uncommon oppression in the 
region of the breast and stomach, 
which no effort can remove. Some- 
times he groans, and screams, but 
more frequently in vain endeavours 
to speak. At other times, he fan- 
cies himself struggling with an ene- 


my, or with demons ;. to be ina 


house that is in flames; or in dan- 
ger of being drowned, &c, so that 
the terror induced by the frightful 
ideas which accompany these un- 
easy sensations, causes a tingling 


e ip 


month of © 
‘March, .one_ black, \spider, every 
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in the ears, and produces a general 
tremor. oe 
The night-mare chiefly attacks 
nervous, hypochondriac, or delicate 
persons, when lying on their back: 
beside the causes above stated, it 
thay, in many instances, be assign- 
ed to indigestion. Hence persons 
ofsedentary habits and weak nerves, 
especially those who are subject to 
flatulency, ought carefully to avoid 
all coarse and heavy nutriment; te 
eat light but nourishing food; to 
abstain from late, or solid suppers; 
and Jastly, to raise their heads in 
bed tolerably high. As those who 
are attacked with the night-mare 
generally groan when labouring un- 
der a fit, it will be requisite to ad- 
dress or wake them instantly, as 
the uneasiness will thus be greatly 
removed. Should, however, the 
paroxysm continue to increase, it 
will be useful to administer small, 
bat frequent doses of valerian, asa- 
feetida, or other anti-spasmodics, 
aud to strengthen the body with the 
mildest chalybeates. But if young 
persons of plethoric habits be sub- 
je& to this affection, it will be ad- 
visable to use a spare diet, to take 
' daily exercise in the open air, and 
to attend to the state of the bowels, 
in order to prevent costiveness. 
NIGHTSHADE, or Solanum, 
L. agenus of plants, comprising 
66 species ; of which only two are 
natives of Britain ; soe | 
1. The Dulcamara, Birrer- 
SWEET, or Waopy-NIGHTSHADE, 
growing in moist brakes, hedges, 
and on the sides of cold brooks and 
ditches, where it flowers in the 
months of June and July. It en- 
dures ten years in the same soil, 
and attains, in the shade, the height 
of seven feet; but, if there be no 
shrubs in their vicinity, the shoots 
ereep along the ground, and fre- 
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quently strike new roots. On ace 
count of their depth, the plant ig 
uncommonly useful towards cone 
solidating dams and banks of rivers. 
~—BoERBAAVE informs us, that the 
bitter-sweet is far superior to sar- 
saparilla ;—-and, according to Lin- 
Neus, an infusion of the young 
twigs is eminently serviceable in 
acute rhcumatisms, inflammations, 
fevers, &c. It has also been found 
very efficacious in cases of asthma, 
jaundice, and of the scurvy; for 
which purposes, Dr. HALLENBERG 
direé&ts a pint of boiling water to be 
poured upon two drams of -the 
stalks, previously sliced and dried: 
after standing half an hour, the 
whole must be boiled for about faf- 
teen minutes. The dose is two 
tea-cupfuls, or more, in the morn-' 
ing andevening. Thestalks maybe 
gathered early in the spring, or late 
in autumn ;—-in smell, the root of | 
this vegetable resembles that of the 
potatoe.—Its beautiful red berries 
-have a disagreeable taste, and pos- 
sess deleterious properties.—Sheey 
and goats eat the dulcamara, but 
horses, cows, and swine refuse it: 
2. The mgrum, Common NiGHT= 
SHADE, or GARDEN NIGHTSHADE; 
which grows among rubbish, on 
dung-hills, and in kitchen gar- 
dens: it flowers from June to 
Oétober,—Though generally cons 
sidered as a poisonous weed, the 
Dalmatians fry it in butter, and 
eat this dish with a view to pro- 
cure a comfortable sleep ; an ettect 
which the writer of these pages had — 
occasion to witness.—From one to. 
three grains of the leaves, infused in 
boiling water, and taken at bed-time, 
induce a copious perspiration, ins 
crease the secretion of urine, and 
generally operate as a laxative on 
the following day. Hence this 
simple preparation, if judiciously 
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administered, may prove of great 
service in several affeCions; but 
its influence on the nerves is too prey 
carious to admit of its use, without 
professional advice.—The leaves, 
externally applied, abate inflam- 
mation and assuage pain; the 
flowers possess the odour of musk. 
—The whole plant is refused by 
every kicd of cattle. 
NIGHTSHADE, the Dean- 
LY, Dway-Berxises, or DEADLY 
Dwate; the Atropa Belladonna, 
L. indigenous plant, growing in 
hedges, among lime-stone and 
rubbish; it flowers in the month 
of Jane or July.--The whole of 
this plant is poisonous’; and chil- 
dren, allured by the beantifyl ap- 
pearance of its berries, have too 
often experienced their fatal ef- 
feéts.—The most proper antidotes, 
in such accidents, are strong emer 
tics, large draughts of oil and vi- 
negar, purgatives, blisters applied 
tothe neck; and, after the poison 
has been ejected from the stomach, 
the tinGture of castor in smail 
doses of 10 or 15 drops, should be 
diluted in a spoonful of water, and 
taken every two or three hours,— 
It is asserted, that tumors of the 
breasts, even of the cancerous 
kind, have been resolved by a 
Jocal application of the fresh leaves, 
A poultice prepared of the roots, 
boiled in milk, and applied to 
hard ill-corditioned ulcers, has 
sometimes effected a cure.-—Al- 
though the internal use of this 
medicine, and its great efficacy in 
the most obstinate diseases, such 
as hydrophpbia, epilepsy, melan- 
choly, madness, and ‘the distem- 
per of cattle, is attested by many 
eminent continental writers, yet 
we do not advise our readers to 
yenture upon a remedy so powerful 
and dangerous in its effects. ~The 
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juice of the berries, when ripe, 
imparts to. paper a beautiful and 
durable purple.—Sheep, rabbits, 
and hogs, eat the leaves of the 
Deadly Nightshade without the 
least injury ; nay, experi nce has 
evinced, that the last mentioned 
animals have, by the use of thisherb 
‘alone, been effectually cured of the 
inflammatory distemper, to which 
they are subject in dry seasons. 

NIPPLE, a. small prominence 
arising from the middie of the fe- 
male breast. The lacteal tubes 
terminate in these projections, 
through which the milkis drawn in 
the act of sucking. be 

The nippies ot femaless when 
suckling their first child, are fre- 
quently so diminutive and deep 
within the breast, as to render it 
difficult or impraicable for the 
infant to extract the milk. In sach 
cases, the young motler. should 
frequently, though cautiously, pro~ | 
trude the nipple between her fins © 
gers, by depressing the projecting 
part of the breast ; and afterwards 
covering the protuberances with an 
excavated nutmeg, to be worn se- 
veral weeks previously to her deli- 
very. But, if this expedient prove 
insufficient, it will be advisable to 
draw the breasts, either by pre+ 
senting them to a healthy infant, 
several months old ; or, by apply- 
ing Mr. Savicny’s smail air-pump 
contrived for that purpose; and 
which is far preferable. to the com- 
mon breast-giasses, as well as to 
the disgusting practice of employ- 
ing quadrupeds. 

Another ingonyenience incident 
to mpples, frequently arises from 
chaps, or excoriations. These are 
not only painful to the mother, but 
also prevent the infant from draw- 
ing the necessary supply of milk, 
In some instances, even part of 

; the 
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the substance: of the nipple is de- 
stoyed by violent su@tion; ‘so that 
the mother, frora the intense pain 
thus occasioned, is obliged to re- 
fuse the breast; ahd a ‘stagnation 
of the ‘milk takes place, which is 
often accompanied with ulcerations 
and fever. ‘To prevent such’ dan- 
gerons affeCtions, the practice of 
raising the nipples, as before sug- 
gested, should be timely-adopted ; 
but; if the parts be already ‘in a 
diseased state, it will then be use- 
ful to bathe them with Jime-water, 
er diluted port-wine 3 after which 
the nipple should be dresséd witha 
little spermaceti-ointment: ‘Before, 
however, such applications are re- 
sorted to, it will be preferable to 
anoint the sore part with a compo- 
sition of white wax and olive-oil, 
and to cover it with a‘fine linen 
reg; by which simple means great 
relief may often be obtained. 

These remedies will, in-general, 
be found sufficient; but, 
nipple receive no benefit, it has 
been recommended to apply the 
heck, together with part of the 
body, of a hog’s bladder (or cow’s 
teat taken froma healthy animal), 
to the part affected. 
these, if properly “moistened and 
fixed to the breast, will effectually 
protect it, while the infant is suck- 
ing; and, when not in ‘use, the 
bladder or teat may be preserved in 
a lite ‘spirit of wine, which will 
prevent it from putrefying.—See 
also THRuUsH. 


NIPPLE-WORT, or Lapsana, 


L. a genus of plants, comprising 


five species ; one of which is indi- 


genous, namely, the communis, 
Common Nipple- -wort, or Dock 
Cresses. It grows in: hedges, shady 
places, and on rubbish; where it 
flowers inthe months of June and 
July.—/The young and tender leaves 
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of this vegetable have the flavour 

of radishes. and may be eaten raw, 
as salad. Though ' possessing *@ 
bitter taste, they are a wholesome 
vegetable ; ‘and, in some ‘parts of . 
England, the country people ied 
them as a substitute for greens. 9!" 

NITRE} or SALT-PETRE, is a 
species of! salt) which, in’ Persie 
and the East Indies, is extracted 
from ‘eertain native earths.’ It is 
likewise artificially produeéd in sé= 
veral parts of Germany, Hungary; 
and especially in France; either 
from the rubbish of old clay-walls 
and ceilings, or from animal ‘and 
vegetable matters suffered to ‘une 
dergo putrefaction, whichis \pro- 
moted by the addition of ashes‘and 
of lime; when ‘the whole is exposed 
for a considerable time “to” the ace 
cess of the air, ina direction - from: 
north to'sonth: 421 Soon Meme uf 

Nitre is of a sharp, “bitterish, 
penetrating: taste, followed. bya 
sensation of coldness. When pure, 
it dissolves in about six’ times: ats 
weight of: water, and, on evapo- 
rating :the latter, coneretes ’ into 
transparent crystals.’ It éasily melts 
in the fire ; where it. deflagrates 
with a bright flame, accompanied 
with’a crackling noise, and after- 
wards deposits a’ large portion of 
alkaline earth, 

Salt-petre is of great utility both 
in the arts and in medicine, Its 
spirit, known under the bame!of 
AQvA-FORTIS, is extensively: em-~ 
ployed both-in dyeing, and in re- 
finine, as well as (or other’ pur- 
poses, the principal of which we 
have already stated. 4 9 7)" *8 

Purified nitre is prescribed. with 
advantage in numerous disorders : 
it is usually given in doses of from 
two or three grains to a scruple}; 
being a very cooling and attest 
medicine, which, by relaxing the 

spasmodig 
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spasmodic rigidity of the vessels, 
promotes not only the secretion of 
urine, but at the same time insen- 
sible perspiration, in febrile disor- 
ders ; while it allays thirst, and 
abates heat; though in malignant 
cases, in which the pulse is low, 
and the patient’s strength exhaust- 
ed, it produces contrary effects. 


* When combined with the Peru-. 


vian bark, ‘nitre affords an useful 
corrective to that drug in the cure 
of spreading gangrenes ; as it pre- 


vents the additional heat which the’ 


bark frequently occasions : so that 
the efficacy of the latter is increased 
by the antiseptic quality of the for- 
mer.. But this cooling salt should 
never be ddministered- in cases 
where the violence of the fever de- 
pends on bilious or putrid impuri- 
ties im the abdomen; and where 
the patient is subjeét to hemorrh- 
ages or fluxes of blood, arising from 
a vitiated state of the fluids. On 


the contrary, salt-petre will be most. 


beneficially used in acute rheuma- 
tismas, inflammatory fevers, and 
even in those hemorrhages aris- 
ing from congestions of the blood 
in general, or from a plethoric 
state. 

With respect to the antiseptic 
properties of nitre, in domestic eco- 
nomy, we refer to, the articles 
Beer; Burrer (vol. i, p. 405) ; 
Pickiine; and Pork. M 

Nirs (in Horses). See Sraves- 
ACRE, 3 

Nownsucn. See Trefoil Menicx. 

NOSE, in anatomy, the exter- 
hal organ of smelling, or that part 
which projects from the middle of 
the human face. 

The nose is subject to various 
affections, such as ulcers, Juxati- 
ons, fractures, &c, the treatment 
of which is foreign to our purpose : 
and, as we have already discussed 
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the subject of hemorrhages, under’ 
the article Breepine, we refer 
the reader to p. 283 of our first vo- 
Laine. (eWay: i an 
If the nose of an infant be ob- 
structed with any gross matter, so: 
as to impede respiration, orto pre- 
vent him from sucking or swallow 
ing, it will be advisable, every even-. 
ing to anoint the part with a little: 
sweet-oil, or fresh butter. By this’ 
simple application, the gross par-’ 
ticles will’in most instances be dis<: 
solved, and the faculty of breath-' 
ing speedily restored, Should, 
however, the obstructions continue. 
after the repeated’ use of this re= 
medy, it will be necessary first to 
administer one or two gentle laxa- 
tives; such as a. tea-spoonful of 
castor-oil, or a grain of rhubarb; 
after which the nose is to be fre- 
quently bathed. with a linen ‘rag, 
dipped ina filtred solution of two 
or three grains of white vitriol, in 
one ounce of marjoram-water. 
NOSTRILS, are two apertures: 
or cavities of the. nose, through 
which the air passes, and which 


_ serve to convey odours, and to car- 


ry off the pituitous matter separat-: 
ed in the sinus of the base of the 
cranium. ‘These apertures are di- 
vided from each other by a cartil- 
age: they are lined with a very 
sensible membrane, and answer 
the conjoint purposes of smelling, 
respiration, and speech, 

The nostrils are, in some indivi- 
duals, preternaturally closed, either 


in consequence of various kinds of 


sores; or from injudicious treat~ 
ment during the small-pox ; though 
this defect has sometimes been ob- 
served in new-born children.— 
From whatever cause it may ori- 
ginate, relief can be obtained only, 
by a chirurgical operation: and, on 
discovering the nostril, by enlarg- 

ing 
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ing the incision with a furrowed 
probe. The apertures must next 
be dressed, and kept of a proper 
size, by introducing dossils of lint, 
which ought to be frequently 
changed. 

As the delicate membrane which 
fines the nostrils, is the common 
integument of the mouth, and 
other interior vessels, it will be 
seadily conceived, that its expositre 
to sudden changes of tenrperature, 
must be productive of injurious 
consequences. Hence the neces- 
sity of guarding against codd, when 
hastily leaving the fire-side for en- 
countering the frosty air of winter, 
or returning from the latter to a 
heated roonr. 
quent calds and catarrhs are gene- 


- rally considered as trivial, and too: 


often neglected, yet we are per- 
suaded, that by far the greater 
number ot comsumptive and asth- 
matic sufferers date the period of 
their declining health from: sueh 
‘nattention. We therefore recom- 
mend to those who are yet suscep- 
tible of advice, previously to ex- 


posing themselves to a damp, cold,. 


or sharp air, to spend a few minutes 
in a cool, temperate room, or to 
apply a handkerchief to the mouth, 
when suddenly coming in contact 
with the external air, til they. be- 
come gradually accustomed to its 
stimulus. Thus, we doubt not, 
many complaints of serious conse- 
quences, might be. easily pre- 
vented. 

NOSTRUM, denotes any mie- 
dicine the composition of which is 
supposed to be secret, and con- 
fined to the knowledge of one, or a 
few individuals. 

The natural desire of health aria 
Jongevity, has in allages afforded a 
pretext to designing men, toinvent 


. 


Although the fre- 
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medicines, with the absurd view of° 
coms every disorder. It is.true,. 
that the confidence in panaceas, or 
universal remedies, is gradually de< 
clining, among the higher as well as 
the lower classes of society ; but. 
innumerable elixirs, drops, pills, » 
&c. for particular complaints, are 
daily imposed upon the public by: 
pretenders, whose chentical and 
medical knowledge is so confined,’ 
that they are generally obliged to 
borrow the recipes for such prepa- 
rations from printed books. To 
agoravate the evil, their pernicious: 
compounds for the most part con- 


tain opium, hemlock, or other 


narcotic drugs, which are rendered 
still more deleteriots by the addi- 
tion of stinrulating. gunzs and aro= 
matic substances. 

The duration and extent of sil 
base practices, it is difficult to de-: 
termine ; though we conccive that, 
so long as the ‘thoughtless and dis 
Si ipated indulge iy sensual pleasure’ 
of every description, the audacity 
of pretenders to the healing art 
will continue to increase. Expe- 
rience has too often evinced, how’ 
little efficacy medicines possess in 2: 
variety of cases, without a strict 


-adherence to a proper regimen; and 


muteh less may be expected. from 
any nostrum, however strongly 
recommended by the dignitaries of 
ehurch and state. Nay, the ex- 
cellence and dignity of medicak 
science can neither be supported,: 
nor depreciated, by the illusion’ of 
great names.—+Hf a due regard were’ 
more generally had to the laws of 
temperance-and sobriety ; if the 
cool dittates of reason were more 
frequently consulted, there would 
be fewer diseases, and those who 
enrich themselves at the expence 
of a crédulous public, would spee-) 
| dily 
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dily be compelled to pursut occu- 
pations less fraudulent, and more 
beneficial to the community. 

NOVEL, a fictitious history, 
written with a view to exhibit the 
emotions of the human heart; the 
happiness arid misery of priyate 
life; the effects of indulging the 
passions, and especially that of 
Love. 
_ The origin of modern novel- 
Writing, together with the requi- 
sites essential to an interesting 
work, we ledve to the discussion 
of the critic., Thereare, indeed, too 
many pub‘ cations of this nature ; 
but the generality of such perform- 
ances, instead of inspiring the 
young mind with a love of virtue, 
and a detestation of vice, are only 
calculated to excite the most insi- 
dious and sensual ideas: hence we 
think it or duty to caution parents, 
with respect to the purity of such 
compositions as may fall into the 
hands of their unguarded children. 
_ As the design of novels or ro- 
mances is to interest the human 
heart, they are too apt to lead it 
astray, unless written in a chaste 
and correct style.. Numberless are 
the victims of delusion, especially 
in the metropolis, whose wretched 
state commenced with the indiscri- 
_ minate perusal of seductive novels. 
Wor is this evil confined to the 
middle ranks of socicty, in cities, 
or to boarding-schools, The farm- 
Aouse, and the cottage, in many 
parts of England, furnish sub- 
scribers to circulating libraries, at 
the distance of several miles from 
the town or village, where the most 
absurd, and frequently immoral 
narratives (provided they be hand-: 
somely printed), are eagerly read, 
and dignified with the title of -a 
* Novel.” 

By these brief stri@ures, we by 
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no means intend to proscribe the 
dissemination of knowledge, parti- 
cularly among the lower classes, ’ 
—There undoubtedly are novels 
(though few in number), which. 
deserve to be perused by inexpe- 
rienced youth, and which reflect 
credit on their authors. Such ‘* fa- 


miliar histories,” in the opinion of — 


the late Dr. Jounson, “ may per- 

haps be made of greater use than 

the solemnities of professed mora 

lity, and convey the knowledge of 

vice and virtue with more efficacy, 
than axioms and definitions. But, 

if the power of example be so great 

as to take possession of the memory 

by a kind of violence, and produce 

effects almost without the inter- 

vention of the will, care ought to 

be taken, that, when the ehoice is 

unrestrained, the best examples 

only should be exhibited ; and that | 
what is likely to operate so strong- 

ly, should not be mischievous or 

uncertain in its effects.” 

NOURISHMENT, in animai 
economy, denotes the reparation 
of the continual waste which bo- 
dies undergo in consequence of ex- 
ercise, the effects of air, hunger, 
thirst, sleep, &c. 

Nutriment is afforded by proper 
food containing alimentary juices ; 
and which, after due mastication, 
is digested im the stomach, con= 
verted into chyle, incorporated with 
the blood, and thus distributed 
throughout the body for its sup- 
port. In young persons, the nutri- 
tious juices not only contribute to 
restore the continual waste, but 
also to increase their size, whieh is 
denominated growth. In adults, 


likewise, the epidermis, or.scarf- - 
skin, though continually peeling 


off, is always renewed; and, if 
any muscular parts be separated 
from the body, they are speedily 

‘supplied 


\ 
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supplied with new substance : ‘in 
“a similar manner, wounds heal 
‘Spontaneottsly ; and such persons 
‘as. are emaciated or exhausted, 
again gtow plump, and even be- 
come lusty. —See Dicxrsrion and 
Food. 

NURSE, a woman who pro- 
‘fesses to rear young children; ot to 
attend sick persons. 

The duties incumbent’ on nurses, 
whether intended for the manage- 
ment of infants, or of patients, are 
equally important. Hence the ut- 
most precaution is requisite to se- 
le&t such as are cleanly, in good 


health, and pane aes by any” 
latent disease, especially if they be 


destined to suckle children : for, it 
is a melancholy truth, that the 
hopes of many families have sunk 
inte an pay grave, after they had 


intrusted: their offs pri ing fo nurses, 


-who ‘were tainted with the scurvy, 
or other fatal disorder. Such vigi- 
lance, therefore, ought not to ‘be 
relaxed; even though proper per- 
sons have been pr ocured; because 
there are many, who, Hein selfish 
and superstitious motives, will not 
hesitate to use the most hurtful 
means of lulling the child to sleep: 

‘thus, the hinbect babe is early 
inured. to the taste of sy wirits, which 
it retains even’ at a maturer age, 
and. insensibly becomes the most 
detestable of characters, a drunk- 
ard, To»prevent these and similar 
abuses, We would seriously advise 


-all parents to visit their children,. t 


‘not merely on Sundays, but as 
often as thei time will permit on 
other days of the week; as these 
unexpected calls will enable them 
“easily to ascertain, either the pro- 
_priety, or mal-praétices, in the 
conduct of those persons to whom 
they may have committed Wyle care 
of their children, 
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With respe@, fo sick-nurses, We 
cattnot dart to observe, that the 
ought to be cleanly, and warm 
elad: If they are obliged to attend 
their patients during the night, it 
would be advisable (especially in 
dangerous cases, and where the 
expences can be afforded) always 
to employ ¢wo nurses, so that the 
one may relieve the other; and the 
afflicted may recéivé that prompt 
attention, which many of those 
mercenary hirélings unwillinly 
bestow. fEndédlence, and ‘slight, 
however, are not the only evils, to 
which the unresisting patient is of- 
te doomed to submit, Daring 
the destructive plague, which depo- 
pulated this metropolis in the reign’ 
of Cares IE, the merciless mis- 
creants who had the ¢harge of the 
infected, not only plund ‘ered them 
while expiring, but even termi- 

nated their existence by vidlencé, 
and had the audacity to attribute 
their decease to the maligniance of 
the distemper ! 

The mind shudders with horrite 
at the réco!leGtion of such atrocious’ 


crimes, and is tempted to hope, for 


the sake of humanity, that such 
outcasts of society no’ longer exist. 

But, alas! instances have repeat 
edly and lately occurred,’ in which 
the cap has been removed, and a 
better one substituted ; nay, the 
rings were torn out ef the patient’s 
ears, while in the agonies of death. 


The finest linen has been found on 


the bed, damp and un-aired, being 
the nurse’s_perquisite, wher her 


hapless viGtim is no more; and 
other cruelties have been’ commit, 


ted, the enumeration of which 


debited shock the feelings | of the 


most phiegmatic reader, bi 
Although it is painful to record 
atrocities. which degrade human 


ature, yet they cannot be too ye- 


isa 
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herally known, that all persons. 
may be rendered vigilant in the se- 
lection of . those whio are appointed 
to attend the sick. It is not, how- 
ever, our intention to insinuate, 
that all nurses are thus depraved. 
There may, doubtless, be found 
pergons whose humanity and at- 
tention to.the diseased, render them 
worthy of the greatest commenda- 


tion ; but the safety and welfare of 


society seems to require, that proper 
measures be taken, to prevent the 
repetition of such enormities for 
the future: and we trust, that 
considerable benefit would result 
rom an institution, the object of 
which. should be the appointment 
of proper nurses; so that none be 
permitted to performi that import- 
ant office, unless provided with a 
certificate, signed by three or more 
medical practitioners. 
NURSERY, in hor ticulture, a 

piece of land seleéted for raising or 


¢ propagating pies and trees, with 


a view to supply both gardens and 
plantations. 

As we state, under distinct heads, 
the mode of cultivation to be 
adopted in the reating ef plants, 
both when in the nursery, and 
also after their removal to the spot 
where they are invended to remain, 
we shall at present commuricate a 
few general hints and dire¢tions. 

J. A nursery ought to be situat- 
ed. contiguously to the dwelling- 
house, that it may be conveniently 
jnspected in every season : it should 
likewise be.tn the vicinity of a 
prook, or rivulet, in order that 
there may be a constant supply of 
water, during the hot, days of sum- 
mer. jh 
I. Fit be intended for timber- 
irees, Minigr advises the nursery 
‘to be for rmed,on the ground which 
is. designed for the future planta- 
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tion, so that a sufficient number 
_may be suffered to stand, when 
the others have been removed, 

Ill. The ground appropriated to 
flowers, ought to be exposed to the 
south, but at the same time shel- 
tered from strong winds, either by 


means of trees, or of buildings. 
—The soil should be light and 


‘dry, especially for bulbous-rooted 


plants, . 

IV. With respeét to  fruit-trees 
1. The soil ought to be fresh, ra- 
ther dry than moist, and not richer 
than that into which they are final- 
ly to be transplanted. 2. It should 
be carefully inclosed, to exclude 
hares, rabbits, and a ainsi acto! 


mals that infest young planta- 


tions; after which the ground 
must be diligently cleared from all 
weeds, and trenched to the depth 
of about two feet, in the month of 
August, so. that the nursery may» 
be ‘ready for the reception of the 
young stocks, in O¢tober. 3. On 
the approach of the planting sea- 
son, the trenches must be filled up, 
the soil be laid as level as possible, 
and divided into equal quarters, 
which ought likewisé to be sub- 
divided into beds, wherein may be 
sown the seeds or stones of the 
fruit intended to be reared. —Last- 
ly, when a sufficient number of 
stocks is obtained, they must bé 
removed into such soils, and ex- 
posed. to such situations, as the 
nature of each fruit may require. 

NURSERY, in domestic life, 
denotes an apartment devoted ex- 
clusively to the rearing and accom- 
modation of:children. 

“The room desi2ned for this pur- 


‘pose ought to be lofty, perfectly 


dry, and in the attic story of the 
house, or at least above the ground- 
floor, Another requisite to nur- 
series is, that they be spacious and 

ey airy; 
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airy, so that thei young inhabi- 
tants thay have sufficient room to 
exercise themselves, when the in- 
clemency of the weather prevents 
them from partaking of the bene- 
fit of the open air. ‘Too many 
windows, however, afford too 
strong a light for infantine eyes, 
and the rays of the sun are, to 
_ their weak organs, not less hurtful 
than close walls, and dark apart- 
ments. 

Cleanliness ought particularly to 
be attended to; and every care 
should be taken to render the 


air of nurseries perfectly dry and» 


pure. Whatever tends to corrupt 
the atmosphere, must therefore be 
studiously avoided. No damp li- 
nen, or swaddling clothes, should 
be washed, or suspended for drying 
in such apartments; nor should 
any provisions, especially” animal 
food, be cooked there; for all 
these processes vitiate thé atmos- 
phere, and produce exhalations 
which are highly imjurious to the 
eyes of infants; frequently occa- 
sioning chronic inflammations in 
those organs. ‘The nursery ought, 
likewise, to be carefully swept 
every day, while the | children 
should be removed at least into an- 
other room; if the weather pre- 
vent them from making excursions 
" abread. | 
Lastly, im’ case the air of the 
nursery has become corrupted by 
accident, the windows should be 
frequently opened, to promote its 
purification, by the influence of the 
fresh atmosphere, whieh is far pre- 
ferable to tumigations with frank- 
incense, or similar aromatics ; for, 
though such perfumes dissipate the 


offensive smell for the moment, 


they introduce a stupeéfying vapour 
that is extremely hurtful, especially 


/ 


wot 


ifthe ‘children be descended fin 


weakly parents. 


‘NUTMEG-TREE, 


tica moschata, lL. an exotic 


out the year. 


Nutmegs have long been employ= 


ed both for culinary and medicinal 
purposes. On distilling them, one 


‘or Myris< 
plant: 
-growing in India; resembling in 
size and growth the conimon chers” 
ry-tree; and bearing fruit through . 
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poutid of this fruit affords, accord= | 


ing to GLrepritscH, only four or 
five drams of essential oil, which 
possesses the flavour of the spice 
itself. An inspissated decoétion 
produces an extract of an unctuous, 
slightly bitterish taste,, which is 
somewhat astringent. Rectified 
spirit extracts the whole virtue of 
nutmegs by infusion. When heat- 
ed, this spice likewise yields’ by 
expression a large portion of a lim- 
pid yellow oil, namely, four or 
five ounces from e¥ery pound 
and which, on cooling, concretes 
into a soapy consistence. ; 

In the Island of Banda, the whole 
fruit of the nutmeg-tree is presery- 
ed, by boiling it frst in water, and 
afterwards in syrup; or by pick~ 
ling it in brine, vinegar, &e. in a 
manner siimilar to walnuts. 

With respect to their effets on 
the human body, nutmegs are 
strongly aromatic,. stomachic, and 
astringent: henee this drug has 
often been used for diarrheeas and 
dysenteries, in doses from 10 to 
20 grains in powder, or in larger 


, quantities, when infused in Port= 


wine. In violent head-achs, aris- 
ing from a debilitated stomach, 
small doses of this medicine have 
frequently been found of real ser- 
vice; ‘but, if injudiciously em- 


‘ployed, it is apt to afte& the head, 
not unlike opium and other power- 


aww Y 


datas. 
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fil narcot ics. The officinal prépa- 
rations of nutmeg are, a spirit, and 
an essential oil: 
substance is also roasted, to ren- 
derit more astringent.—Sec Macz. 

“Norrririon. ‘See Nouriss- 
MENT; and Foop of Plants, vol. ii. 
p. 320. 

NUX VOMICA, a flat; com- 
pressed, round fruit, about an inch 
in diameter, of a greyish- -brown 
colour, of a horny consistence ; ; 


And the surface of which is somie- ° 


what wrinkled. It is the produce 
of a tree growing in the East In- 
dies; possesses a bitter taste; and 
has been foutid a certain poison 
for dogs, cats, fish, &c. Never- 


theless: this highly deleterious fruit 


has rg beer employed on the 


the nutmeg in ’ 
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Continent, as “a medicine of great 
efficacy, in spasmodic affections of 
the bowels, especially in the con- 


tagious’ dysentery, as well as in 
obstinate quartan agues, &c. But, 


as its administration can be aincee. 


ed only by professional men, we — 
forbear to mention the proper 
doses, and shall only observe, that 
the London brewers have fre- 
quently been suspected of adul- 
terating their ale and porter with 
this narcoti¢ dr ug, in order to ren- 
der them more intoxicating; though 
such charge has, to our knowledge, 
never been proved in a court: of 
justice. 

Nympd# (in Botany) See C#ry- 
SALIS, 
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OAK, or Quercus, LL... a genus 
‘of plants, consisting of 29 species, 
two of which, according to Dr. 
WITHERING, are indigenous. The 

rincipal of these i is the Robur, or 

Mea Rg found in various 
parts of Britain, where it flowers 
in the month of April. 

The oak thrives better in hilly 
than in boggy sround, but flou- 


rishes. most luxuriantly on. rich 


black soils, or in strong moist 
loams; and, while it is young, in 
large plantations. It is propagated 
generally by sowihg acorns in the 
proportion of from four to six 
bushels per acre, together with 
some white-thorn berries, and seeds 
of furze or whins; both to shelter 
the young plants from the severity 
of the cold winds, and also to pro- 
te@ them from being devoured by 
hares, rabbits, 3c. 


~ 


As they. ad- 


vance in size, the stronger saplins 
should be selected to stand, while 
the more weakly are occasionally 
cut down; because the roots of the 
oak strike deeply into the ground, 
and the tree will not always grow 
with equal enerey, if it be removed 
from its ptimitive soil. Neverthe-_ 
less, very young oaks may be trans- 
planted two, and even three times, 
provided the tap or principal root 
be cut of at every removal ; though 
such treés will be neither 6 Full at 
heart, compact, and strong, nor so 
lasting as those which are suffered 
to s stand on the spot where the séed 
was originally deposited. 

This tree is remarkable for the 
slowness’ of its growth, its great 
bulk, and longevity. It has been’ 
observed, that the trunk attains, in 
general, only four teen inches in 
diameter, in the course of eighty 

12 years, 
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years. But, after .arfiving at. a 
certain age, its bulk rapidly in- 
creases: thus, the trunk of an oak, 
belonging to Lord Powt1s, and 
growing in Bromfield wood,. near 
Ludlow, in Shropshire, measured 
in 1764, sixty-eight, feet,in -girth, 
and twenty-three feet in length ; 

containing in the whole 1455 feet. 
of timber, round. measure, or twen- 
ty-nine loads and five feet,. each 
load. consisting of 50 feet, - 


its base, eleven yards round, atthe 
height of four feet from the. earth, 
and which is believed to be. six 
hundred years old. | 
The oak is one of the most va- 
Juable and majestic trees : its leaves 


are eaten by horses, cows, goats, 


and sheep ;—deer and swine fatten 
on the acorns. Its bark, when 
stripped off, is usefully employed 
for tanning leather, and afterwards 
for hot-beds and fuel. It should 
not, however, exceed the age of 
40 or 50 years, as. after that. time 
it becomes. corky, and does not 
answer the purpose of the tanner. 
Oak-timber is well adapted to 
almost every purpose of rural and 
domestic economy, particularly for 
staves, 
Being ‘hard, tough, tolerably flexi- 
ble, and not very liable to splinter, 
it is generally preferred to all other 
timber for building ships of war ; 
especially if the tree be suffered to 
stand for three or four years after 
it has been arked: because it thus 
becomes perfe@tly ry, and the 
inspissated sap renders it much 
stronger than the heart of any 
other oak- tree, which bas not been 
stripped ; sO ‘that the timber ac- 
quires greater strength, weight, 
hardness, and durability. : 


eee 
Dr, Darwin mentions the Szwidcar . 
Oak, avery large tree growing, in’ 
Needwood forest, which measures , 
thirteen yards in circumference at ; 


laths, and spokes of wheels. 
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_As this tree is of such eminetrt 
utility i in naval architecture, and 
cannot be bent without great dif, 
ficulty,. Mr. RanDAtu, of Maid-. 
stone, in Kent, proposed, in 1795,. 
to the Society for the Encourage- 
ment. of Arts, &c.. a method of, 


_ training oaks to compass-shapes,. 


for the _purpose of ship-building. © 
His plan consists in reversing the, 
practice usually followed, in order 
to obtain strait-stemmed trees ; by 
taking. off, every year, inthe, 
higaaes AEN os reh-and June, all the. 
lateral shoots closely to the Nee 
commencing . when the. tree .is;, 
about eight. feet high, and is 


~ nuing the operation every year, till 


it has attained the height of 20. 
fect. In consequence of this ma- 

nagement, the’ oak grows some=— 
what crooked, and the curvature 
will incfease as the tree advances 
in years. 

This part of his plan, Mr. Ran- 
DALL considers to be particularly’ 
applicable to parks, hedge-rows, or | 
open plantations. The othér part 
of his suggestion relates to forests, 
in which the underwood i is regu- 
larly cut every fifteenth or twen- 
_ tieth year, and where many clean 
and thriving young oaks are often 
discovered. If two of these'grow™ 
so hear as to reach each other by 
inflexion, he proposes to bend 
down their heads, by means of a 
hooked stick, and to join them 
together, by interweaving their re- 
spective branches ; in consequence’ 
of which, the trees will assume a> - 
direction that will greatly facilitate 
the future labour of the ship- 
builder. The proper time for per 
forming these operations is from: 
the age of eight to fourteen years, 
if the oaks grow freely 5, -and ‘the 
most convenient season’ for inter~" 
weaving the branches, is in the 
spring, before ie ‘leaf. appears-—* 

Although. 
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‘Although ‘we’ cannot “enter into 
farther details, relative to this me+ 


thod of promoting the growth of | 


-compass-timber, «yet we trust the 
plan is sufficiently obvious and 
ahh i to be generally adopt- 
: the curious reader is therefore 
ay to the 13th vol. of the 
‘TransaGtions of the patriotic’ So- 
ciéty above mentioned. 
~* The saw-dust, and~° even’ ce 
‘eaves, though inferior té the bark, 
have been found useful i tanning, 
It appears, froninumerous expéri- 
ments made’ by the’ Rev. Mr. 
Swa¥we, of Puckle-church,’ near 
Bristol, ‘and recorded in the 10th 
vol. of the Transaétions of the So- 
ciety for the Encouragement of 
Arts, ce. that half’ a peck: of 
oak-leaves contains nearly as much 
astringent matter as one pound of 
bark.—Farther, the leaves make 
excellent ‘hot-beds, and the saw- 
dust is the principal indigenous ve- 
getable ‘used in this country, for 
tinging fustians of various brown 
colours. 

' The Gaus, or excrescences, 
Produced on the leaves, are em- 
ployed for dyeing, and various 
other purposes, already stated in 
p. 355, of our 2d volume.—The 
‘balls, or apples, growing on this 
tree, are sometimes substituted for 
the galls, in dyeing black colours, 
with theaddition of coppéras ; but 
these: shades, though more beauti- 
ful, are by no means of equal du- 
rability to those obtained from the 
former.—Lastly, the juice, express- 
‘ed from ;oak-apples, when‘ mixed 


with ‘vitriol and: gum arabic, will 


make an Saat ae sian oft 


. An Iron‘Qak, 20. years old; measnred - 
_,, Another of the same age; - 
An English Oak, 20, years old 
. Another 40 years of age a 
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-) With respe@ to the medicinal 
‘properties of the oak, its bark isa 
powerful astringent, whence it has 
‘often been scbite with advantage in . 


hasmorrhages, valvine fluxes, vate 


other weitioderdte secretions. “ 


’ Beside the common oak, so ge- 
nerally known and cultivated, there 
is an exotic species, which has late- 


‘ly been recommended to public at, 
tention by (My. Caanves Wray, 


in the 5th vol. of the Memoirs of 
the Literary and Philosophical So- 
ciety of Manchester. This species 
is there’ called the: Iron, Wainscot, 
or Turkey Oak, and is stated’to be 
a non-descript. variety of the Quer- 
cus Cerris, or smaller prickly-cup- 
ped Spanish Oak, or that which 
Mr, Arron (ih his Hortus Kewe 
ensis), terms the frondosa.—The 
Tron Oak grows:to a considerable 
height, producing a bulky ‘trunk, 
and widely spreading head, with 
large oblong-oval, deeply-serrated 
leaves, and acorns of an unusual 
size, in capacious prickly cups :—~ 
from these circumstances, we be- 
lieve it rather to be the: species 
denominated A?gilops, or Large 
Prickly-cupped SpanishOak; wiich 
grows not only in Spain, but also 
in Turkey (whence the /ron kind 
was originally brought to Engiand), 
and corresponds in every other re-. 
spect to the Iron or Wainscot Oak. 
This valuable species is .propa- 
gated in a similar manner with the 
common British Oak, which it fully 
equals in’ hardness, and weight, 
while it excels in growth or size, ‘as 
will appear from the following 
ee statement : : 


Grea 


Height, 
Feet, Ini Feet: Ln. | 
36. O73 3. ’ 
sa ihe ie /: a —3 O ; 
= - 238 O0— 2 6. 
= 39 oO ce 2 10 


T3 Our 
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Our limits will not permit us to 
enter into an analysis of Mr. 
‘Wurre’s Memoir; we shall, there- 
fore, only olieeye that the species 
now recommended, will. thrive 
much faster than the common Oak 
ina similar situation; and that, as 
it carries up the thickness of its 
buts much higher, they. contain 
jive or six times the quantity of 
“wood, found in the English species. 
«The Wainscot Oak has hitherto 
een, employed only in. making 
posts, pales, &c.; but it appears 
from Mr. W.’s observations, that 
it promises to be equally usefial 
-as the British trees, for every pur- 
pose of ship-building or of car- 
‘pentry. 

OAT, or Avena, L..a genus of 
plants, comprising 33. species, of 


which the following are the prin- 


cipal: and the six first mentioned 
are natives of Britain; namely, 

~The. nuda, Naxep Oat, 
PiLcorH, or PILLs, growing wild 


in some parts of Staffordshire, and 


flowering in the month of July.— 

This species is cultivated in the 

county of Cornwall; where, in the 

time of Ray, it was sold at the 

price of wheat. It is reputed to 

ne nye as ie as the common 
; for it yields excellent meal ; 


is ante useful in feeding cattle ; BJ 


and thrives on the poorest lands. 

Il. The elatior (Holcus aven- 
aceus of Dr. SmirH), Tart Oart- 
GRASS, Or Oar, thrives on wet, 
damp soils; in meadows, pas- 
_ tures, and hollow ways; it fow- 
érs in the months -of Trin and 
July.—This’ grass vegetates with 
tincommon luxuriance; and, though 
somewhat coarse, ‘it Abies thes: a- 
bly good hay. It is eaten by cows, 
goats, and sheep, but is frequently 
yery troublesome jn arable lands ; 3 


es its roots ee in a manner si~ 


ee The sativa, or 


SR 


rilar to couch-grass, and are very 
difficult to be eradicated, . 

Hi. The fatua, Bearpep Wizn 
Oats, Hover, or Hava, is found 
in corn-fields, where it flowers in 
the month of July or August.— 
This species is eaten by horses, » 
sheep, and goats :it is a. perni- 
cious weed in corn-fields ; particu 
larly among barley, where it is 


‘sometimes so preyalent, that it al- 


most entirely choaks the growth, of 
the latter. It may be extirpated 
by repeated fallowing, or by laying 
the land down to grags. 

IV. The pubescens, Rovex Oar, 
Downy Oat-crass, or Hairy 
Oat-crass, which grows on dry 
meadows, j in chalky situations, and 
flowers in the menth of June... It 
is refused by every species of cattle ; 
and, on account of its roughness, 
does not deserve to be cultivated. 

V. The flavescens, Yuttow Oar, 
orOaT-GRass, thrives in meadows, 


_ pastures, and on hills, i ina caleare- 


ous soil, and flowers in the months 
of June and July.—This Species, 
though tolerably sweet, is inferior 
to the meadow and fescue-grasses. 
Dr. WiTHERING observes, that 
cattle do not relish it, but Mr, 
SWAYNE states it tobe one of the 
best of this genus, for the use of the 
farmer, 

VI. The pratensis, Mzapow 
Oar, or Narkow- “LEAVED Oat- 
GRASS, is likewise a native of Bri- 
tain, growing on heaths, and high 
calcareous lands ; flowering i in the 
month of July.—This species is a 
tolerably good pasture-grass, and 
particularly calcujated for | poor 
stony soils; as it prospers, where the 
meadow-grasses will not vegetate. 
OMMON 
Oar, thrives on almost any soil ; 
and, being extremely produciive on 
Jand newly broken up, it is emi- 


pently 
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nently adapted to cold mountains, 
or marshy ground, It is divided 
into three varieties, namely: 

1. The White Oats, which are 
the most valuable, and require a 
soilsomewhat drier than that for the 
other species ; this variety is chiefly 
cultivated in the southern counties 
of Britain. 

2. The Black Oats, which are 
principally raised in the northern 

arts of this island :—for feeding 
catile, they are of equal quality to 
the white oats; though not afford- 
ing so sweet a meal for culinary 
purposes, as the latter. 

-3. The Brown, or Red Oat, pro- 
duces good meal; ripens some- 
what earlier than either of the twa 
preceding varieties, and does -not 
shed its seed.» It is chiefly. culti- 
vated in the, north-western parts 
of England, for the feeding of cat- 
Hess) 

All these varieties are propagated 
by seed, which may be sown from 
the middle of February to the be- 


ginning of June, in the proportion , 


- of from three to six bushels per acre, 
broadeast ; though sometimes with 
the addition of 12lbs. of clover, and 
one bushel of ray-grass. The seed 
is harrowedin; and the manage- 
ment of this kind of grain does ay 
materially differ froma t that of barley, 
rye, &c. Oats have, in the south of 
Britain, been both dibbled and dril- 
led; but, as this new practice has 
been attempted only by a few far- 
mers, the success has not beencom- 
pletely ascertained ; though there is 
little doubt but that either method, 
if judiciously conduéted, is prefer- 
abie to the broadeast system. 
The Jast-mentioned species 1s 
raised. on account of its farinaceous 
properties. The grain is given to 
horses, for va Hels it ‘aiierda a very 
aivenghening food; and, before 


~ 
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barley came into general cultiva- 
tion, it was CRIT a into malt. 

The meal is, in North Britain, 
made into cakes, biscuits, &c.; or 
it is boiled into a kind of pottage. 
Lastly, its soft straw is usefully 
employed in feeding cattle, when 
mixed with potatoes ; ; and likewise 
for packing glass and earthen-ware, 

Beside che three yarieties into 
which the common oat is divided, 
there are two others, which have 
originated from them, na umely : 

1. The Peelles-oat, is a variety 
of the red-oat, and which was first 


.cultivated)in the Scote: county: of 


that name, It is peculiarly. calcu- 
lated for mountainous districts, as 
it not only ripens early, but also 
withstands the severity of the wind, 
and is not easily shaken. Its grains, 
though smaller than those of any 
other oat, have a very thin hull, 
and yield an unusyal proportion of 
fine, wholesome meal. 

2. The Angus-oat, which has in 
a similar manner been denominated 
from the county of Angus, in Scot- 
land; and is a variety of the white- 
oat, but produces a. better-lLodied 
grain, together with a greater quan- 
tity of straw ; and is thus eminent- 
ly adapted to poor, dry soils, It 
attains to maturity somewhat later 
in the season than its original com- 
mon white kind, 

VILL. The stipiformis, or Skues, 
is an.exotic grain, that flourishes on 
the poorest soils, and is propagated 
by sowing it in the proportion. of 
two Winchester bushels per acre. 
The crops produced by this species, 
generally amount to double the 
quantity of other oats; though in 
weight they are only equal.—Skegs 
is reputed to afford a remarkable 
sweet and wholesome food. for 
horses, and cows, especially when 
given them together with the 

a 4 straw, 


e 


ved: 
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straw ; as likewise for ewes, before 
they drop their lambs, whether al- 
lowed in the straw, or chopped ; 
which latter method, however, is 
miore economical. 

IX. The Tartarian, or Rexzp- 
OAT, is conjectured to be a species 
unnoticed by Linnaus. It ap- 
pears to be well calculated for land 
that has been exhausted by an in- 
judicious rotation of crops, and will 
also thrive on a stiff soil, where the 
common white-oat does not pros- 
per. Its grain is much inferior to 
the generality of oats : nor does it 
ripen so early, or afford an equal 
proportion of meal ; but its straw 


‘is very luxuriant, and the grain is 


not easily scattered by the wind, 

X. The Friesland, and Poland- 
oats, which have received their 
names from those respe@tive coun- 
tries, are chiefly distinguished by 
their coming early to. maturity. 
‘They, however, thrive only on the 
richest soils ; easily shed their grain, 
when ripe; and afford a very in- 
different meal, though they some- 
times yield an astonishing i ilicrease. 
‘The quantity usually sown is, seven 
or eight bushels of the Poland, or 
six of the Friesland-oats, per acre, 
in the month of March or April :— 
these species are chiefly. consumed 
in feeding horses. 

There is a variety of the Poland 
grain, first raised in Scotland, and 
which is called Church’s-oat. It 
is greatly esteemed in Northumber- 
land, as being the best of the ear- 
lier sorts, hitherto known, for sow- 
ine’on loamy lands in good condi- 
tion. This variety is véry produc- 
tive, and ripens early : it is known 
by the grains being remarkably 
short, round, plump, and ‘well fill- 
it yields an excellent meal, 
aiid is easily converted into flour. 


“«-Oats are subject to the smut, and 
y : * : B. 4 


° 
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various other diseases, and also te 
the depredations of numerous ins 
sects, in common with wheat, bar~ 
ley, &c. (see vol. i. p. 171, and 
vol. ii. pp. 65, 66); but they are 
most materially injured by a kind 
of grub, which peculiarly attacks 
them. This pernicious insect comes 
into existence, if the autymn has 
been warm, toward the end of Oc- 
tober ; and progressively i increases 
in size till the beginning of win- 
ter ; during which it continues sta< 
tionary, without being injured by 
the most intense cold. Toward 
the end of February, the grub re~ 
commences its devastations, and 
gradually becomes larger till early 
in May, when it is mére than an 
inch long, and one-third of an inch 
in circumference. At this period, 
it commits the greatest depreda- 
tions, cutting, in a very short time, 
through the strongest — stale: = 
grain. 

Tn the summer, the dit eect un- 
dergoes similar tra nsformations with, 
the'caterpillar. While in its rep- 
tile state, this pernicious inseét is 
almost invulnerable, and the fly is 
equally hardy. ‘Phe only period, 
when it is susceptible of injury, is 
during its passage from the state of 
a grub to that of a chrysalis, about 
the end of May, or early in J une, 
at which time rain and: cold wea- 
ther equally accelerate its destruc- 
tion. ‘And, as considerable’ quan- 
tities of rain fall during those 
months, almost the whole race pe- 
rishes, excepting such as may have 
settled in soft, dry mole-hills, or 
on the coarse noxious weeds vege- 
tating at the sides of ditches ; and 
the seeds of which are wafted into. 
the contiguous fields, whither the. 
eggs of the grubs are conveyed. 

‘These destructive inse&ts appear . 
every year, but chiefly in wet situa- 

tions 3 a 
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fions: they are more or less nu- 
merous, according to the heat or 
old of the former season. Were 
it not, indeed, for the vernal show- 
ers, which fall at the period above 
mentioned, such devastations would 
be irreparable. Nor has any bet- 
ter method of destroying them been 
discovered, than to clear every 
hedge and ditch of all coarse, nae 
weeds, and herbage ; for, as the 
latter afford shelter to the insects 
during the winter, they annually 
gend forth a fresh stock, which 
neither fallowing nor any other at- 

ention can exterminate: thus, the 
soil is constantly infested with them, 
and much Jabour and expence are 
incurred, that might, with a little 
diligence on the part of the farmer, 
be effeCually saved. 

All the species of oats are very 
hardy plants; and, as we have al- 
ready observed, will flouris on al- 
most every soil. Their strong roots, 
striking to a considerable depth, 
open the earth, and thus, when 
ploughed in, loosen it for other ve- 
wetables, But, though the gene- 
tal practice i is to sow Fath between 
the months. of February and June, 
yet they may be advantageously 
committed to the ground late in au- 
tumn, especially in mountainous 
situations; for they will thus not 
only ripen earlier, but will be en- 
abled to resist the violence of the 
equinoxial winds, Farther, it ap- 
-pears that unripe seed (namely, 
such grain as may have been cut 
before it was fully ripe, in conse- 
quence of the approach of frost), if 
carefully dried, will, on being sown 
in drills, yield as ‘good crops as 
corn that has attained to its full 
maturity. “This praétice has been 
successtully proved by Mr. Duc- 

-KETT; and, as it may be applied 


fo wheat, it promises to be attend- 
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ed with the greatest advantage to 
farmers in exposed situations ; as 
they may thus make use of their 
ripe grain for flour, while the thin 
corn will serve for seed. 

When deprived of their husks, 
and formed into groats, oats are 
converted into an excellent dish for 
the infirm and diseased. When 
sround into meal, and boiled in 
water, they afford athick and nou- 
rishing mucilage, which, with the 
addition of a few currants, 1s very 
wholesome, and produces a mildly 
laxative effec. 

OGHRE, in natural ielboed a 
genus of argillaceous earths, slight- 
ly coherent, and composed of fine, 
pews particles, rough to the 
touch, and readily diffusible in 
water, 

Ochres are of yarious eidirs, 
such oh eet red, blue, brown, 
green, &c.: they possess virtues 
somewhat similar to the calces of 
iron, and are principally ri yi 
as pigments. 

ODODR, is that property of bo- 
dies by which they affect the sense 
of smell at a distance, whether in 
a pleasant or disagreeable manner. 

{ft has been ascertained by num- 
berless observations, that every 

species of animals, as well as of 
diseases, emits a peculiar odour; © 

which, however, canbe distin- 

guished only by the most refined 

sense. The American Indians are 

able to ascertain, by smell, the 

proximity, or distance,’ of their 

enemies; and whether they are. 

white men or black. Anatomists 

have lately discovered, that this 

astonishing acuteness of smelling 

must be attributed to the uncom- 

mon size of the nostrils, which are 

much dilated among these nations. : 

Thefaculty of distinguishing odours, 
doubtless has- great. influence upon 
the 


ODO 
the morals and om the disposition 
ef the mind; hence Roussgau 
justly terms it.“ the sense of ima- 
mation.” WVirey, a modern 
Prenat writer, has devoted a par- 
ticular treatise to the inquiry into 
the great effect of this sense, On 
the passion of love; and, in an- 
otherpaper, he examines the odours 
exhaled by living animals.—The 
eclebrated Monk of Prague, was a 
remarkable instance of having pre- 
served all the vigour and natural 
extent of his seuse of smelling in 
the midst of society: thus, it is 
said,. he could.not only distinguish 
evéry person, but even ascertain 
the respective purity of female 
manners ; and it is much to be re- 
gretted, that death prevented him 
from finishing a Treatise on Odours, 
Having already, on different oc- 
casions, stated the.eftedts of strong- 
ly. odoriferous. substances. on the 
buman body, we shall in this place 
communicate an observation which 
may, perhaps, at some future pe- 
riod, be,applied to very useful pur- 
poses in the healing art.. M. Pre- 
big ae ingenious Frenchman, 
has ately discovered a method of 
rendering the exhalations of odorous 
éodies visible. ‘Yhis remarkable 
phenomenon was re-produced be- 
fore the National Institute at Paris, 
by various experiments,: that are 
equally simple and striking. —A 
few drops of water,are to be dis- 
tributed. at equal distances from 
each other, on the surface of a 
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glazed plate, or looking glass.—. 


Next, the odoreus substance, for 
instance, a piece of camphor, is 
placed in the middle: among other 
elects, the water inamediately re- 
4reats to-a considerable distance, in 
a circle, from the exhaling body, 
$0 that the inter mediate space be- 
comes perfedily dry... In propor- 


-Enacour agement of Arts: 
serve to be more generally known: 
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tion to the strength, of the smell, 
this interval will be more or less 
considerable, and thus serve. as 4 
measure or scale. for ascertaining 
the intensity of the odour... * 
 OxsorHacus. See GuLver.:. 
- OIL, an inflammable, untuous 


fluid, drawn from various natarak 


bodies, belonging either to the mis _ 
neral, animal, or vegetable king 
doms of Nature. 

I, Minwrat or is. that fluid 
denominated petroleum,or naphtha, 
of which we have already treated, 
under the article Brrumuns. > t 

II. AnimaL oxts.are, obtained 
by distillation from the fat of ani-+ 
mals, together with their volatile 
salts. ‘Ehey may also be procured | 
from certain. animal matters, by 
boiling and expression. Such are 
the . ‘train and spermaceti, oils, ex- 
trated from whales, Porpenges: oe 
other fish. 

This class of oils is chiefly coin 
sumed in lamps; and, as they. are 
apt to become rancid, various 
means have been. devised to edul- 
corate, or restore them to their na- 
tural state, Among the most easy 
expedients, are those contrived. by 
Mr. Dossiz, and published some 
years since by the Society for. the 
they.de- 


1, Let one ounce of chalk, finely 
pulverized, and half an ounce of 
lime, slacked by exposure to the 
air, be put into a gallon of fetid 
oil ; after which they must,be care- 
fully stirred, and half a pint of wa- 
ter oradually mixed, The stirring 
is to be repeated after an hour has 
elapsed, and at other convenient 
intervals, for two or three sucees- 
sive days. At the end of that time, 
a pint,and a half of water, in which 


an ounce of salt has been previ- 
ously dissolved, is to be incorpo- 


taiea | 


te oe 
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yated with the ingredients in a si- 
milar manner, and the agitation 
occasionally renewed, for one or 
two days. The whole is then suf- 
feredto stand at rest, when the 
water and chalk will be precipi- 
tated, and the oil will be consider- 
ably, purified, though not so com- 
pletely as by the following pro- 
CESS 3.53. 

2. Let an ounce of pulverized 
chalk be added to a gallon of crude, 
fetid oil, or to a similar quantity of 
the fluid prepared as above direct- 
ed, and the whole be repeatedly 
stirred, as before described. After 
it has been mixed for several hours, 
one ounce of pear]-ashes, dissolved 
in four ounces of water, is to be 
added, and the stirring continued, 
at intervals, fer some hours; when 
a solution of two ounces of salt, 
in one pint of water, must be add- 

ed, and the agitation occasionally re- 
peated during the next two days.— 
Now, the mixture ought. to stand 
for several days, when the brine 
will separate from the oil, which 
will be greatly umproved both in 
smell and colour. Should a greater 
degree. of purity be requited, the 
proportion of pearl-ashes ought to 
be increased; and the period in- 
tervening between the addition of 
the salt and water prolonged : last- 
ly, if the same operation. be re- 
peated, and the quantity of ingre- 
dients be reduced one-half each 
‘time, the. oil may be brought to a 
very light colour, and its smell 
rendered equally sweet as the com- 
mon spermaccti.—By this. treat- 
ment, the coarsest cod, or seal- 
oil, may be made to burn; and, 
though it be too putrid for use, it 
may be so far corrected by the 

rst process, : as to be inall respects 

ual to that commonly sold. 


Oe the year 1798; a patent was 


o 


granted to Mr, Counter, for a 
chemical process for freeing fish- 
oils from their impurities, in point 
of smell, taste, and colour; and 
also for improved strainers for oils 
and other liquids, &c. The whole 
is performed in the following man- 
ner: first, the patentee pours any 
quantity of fish-oil, or a mixture of 
different kinds of oiJ,-into a vessel, 
which is heated to the temperature 
of 110 or 120 degrees of Fabrenheit’s 
thermometer; when a porxtion of 

caustic mineral alkali is added, the 
weight of which is equal to four 

arts to the hundred of the oil, 

he mixture is next agitated; and, 
‘after the sediment and salt have 
subsided, it is drawn off into ano- | 
ther vessel, containing a sufficient 
quantity of finely pulverized, fresh- 
burat charcoal, and a small propor- 
tion of diluted sulphuric acid. The 
agitation is repeated; and, when 
the coal, together with the saline 
and aqueous particles, haye subsid- 
ed, the oil is passed through certain 
strainers, and thus rendered per- 
fecily transparent and fit for use. 
—Such is the patentee’s process; 
but, as.a description of the vessels > 
employed in edulcorating the oil, 
would be unintelligible, without 
the aid of an engraving, the reader 
will consult the 10th volume of the 
Repertory of Arts, &c.; where the 
patent is fully described, and illus- - 
trated with a plate.’ 

Beside its utility for lamps, ani- 
mal oil possesses a valuable pro- 
perty which deserves attention. Lf 
one drop be laid on, a bug, fly, 
wasp, or earwig, it will. cause 
the immediate death of those trou- 
blesome vermin ; 3 and, even when 
it is damaged, it may, according 
to Mr, Buckwatt, be advan- 
tageously applied to fruit-trees, 
about a mopeh after they have been 

: washed 
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‘washed “with soap-suds, in order 
to eradicate moss. 

TE. Vuecerazze Ors are pro- 
cured either by expression, infu- 
sion, or distillation. 

1. Those by expression are ob- 
tained frony the seed, leaves, fruit, 
and bark of plants; which, being 
pounded in a mortar, the oil is 
forced out by means of a press; 
without the aid of heat. Such are 
the’oils of olives, almonds, beech- 
mast, rape, and linseed. 

2. Tn essential oils procured by 
infasion or decoction, the virtues 
of some particular plant are ex- 


trated. To this kind belong the 
oils of roses, chanzomile, &ec. : 
which, be Wee ought to be boit- 


ed ouly'so long as there remains 
any aqueous moisture; for other- 
wise they will become black. 
3.-Other essential oils of vegeta- 
bles are prepared by distillation, 
only trom those plants, or patts of 
plants, that possess a considerable 
odour. They contain the fragrance, 
warmth, pungency, and often the 
aéiive powers of the substance, 


from which they are drawn;. 


whence they have received: the 
name of essences, or essential ools ; 
for instance, those of cloves, 
namon, &c.—See Essence, 


As many of these oils are ex-. 
pensive, and frequently adulte-— 


rated-with alkohol, or with ex- 
pressed and inferior essential oils, 
wé shal! point out a few methods 
by which such practices. Hs be 
detected. . 

“1. Hf there be reason to suspect 
that’ an essence is sophisticated 
“with alkohol, or reétified spirit of 
wine, it will be ‘advisable to pour 
a few drops into a glassof pure 
water; and, if it be actually abase 
mixture, the whole will now be- 
come milgy ; and, on repeatedly 

give #8 
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agitating in glass, all the spiritae 
ous pat will be absorbed® by” ‘the 
water, while the genuine oil will 
float on the surface. ah 
2. Tf the adulteration be effeeted, 
by the aid of an expressed’ oil, ‘the 
frand may be discovered, by simply 
adding a little spirit of winé' ‘to ‘a 
few drops of the suspected oil, and. 
shaking them together: for ‘the 
spirit will, dissolve all ‘the essence, 
or that obtained by ~ ‘distillation, 
while the expressed oil will not be 
in the least affected. 
. 8. Lastly, if, an’ essential oif 
should have been mixed with a 
cheaper or inferior essence (which 
is usually effected by distilling oil 
of turpentine with the herbs: from 
which ‘the ‘essential oil is drawn), 
the imposition will: speedily and 
spontaneously appear. But’ there 
is a more! expeditious mode of de-_ 
tecting it; aes by dipping 4 
piece of ‘rag, or paper, into’ the 
suspected essence, and holding it 
before the'firé ; when the grateful 
fragrance of the plant will be volas 
tilized, and the'scent of the turs 
pentine will remain.) ‘3 8 
On the properties ‘or ‘erties of 
essential oils, we cannot enter in 
this place; for, as they correspond 
with those of ‘the substances from - 
which they are obtained, the reader 
will, in particular instances, esort 
to their alphabetical series—. See. 


also MewstRuUUM. 


OINTMENT, a pearauigh ' 
consisting of certain un@tuous niat= ° 
ters, whether animal or vegetable, 
for the cure of sores, sage se 
and tumors. . 

Ointments differ Shi plasters 
only in their consistence ; ‘those 
prepared of animal fat appear to be 
mote congenial to the human sys-_ 
tem, than ‘such as aré Compound 
ed with vegetable oils ; though the 

formes 
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former are more liable to become 
rancid by long keeping, and ought, 


therefore, to ‘be applied when in a. 


fresh state. 

In the preparation of ointments, 
the fat and resinous substances 
ought first to be melted in a gentle 
heat, over which. they should be 
carefully. stitred, when such dry 
ingredients as may be necessary 
(being finely pulverized), must be 
gradually sprinkled in; ‘till, on di- 
minishing the heat, the mixture 
become stiff. 

Simple Ointment consists. of five 
parts of olive-oil, and two parts of 
white-wax, thoroughly incorporat- 
ed, 

“Gintment of Hog’s-lard is pre- 


pared by tritur ating. two, pounds of 


hog’s-lard with three ounces of 
rose-water, till they are -perfectly 
mixed. The whole should now be 
melted over a. moderate’ fire, and 
suffered to subside}, when the lard 

must be poured off, and constantly 
stirred, till it become cold. 

Both these ointments jmay be 
used for softening the skin, and 
healing chaps. The former, how- 
ever, being of a more uniform con- 
sistence, is preferable to the lat- 
ter 
either ought not te be. prepared at. 
one time; because, when they 
have been kept for some months, 
or even a few weeks, they lose 
their healing properties. 

Van Mons has devised 2 new, 
and less troublesome, method of 
compounding ointments and plas- 
ters, in which fresh herbs, or their 
expressed juices, are employed as 
ingredients. ‘The vegetable sap 
ought previously to be strained, 


and deprived of all feculent mat-. 


ters: next it is placed over a very 
moderate fire, ina shallow earthen 
Vessel, where it is 8 evaporated near- 


V..» 
dy aire 


‘ 
a 


: but too large a quantity of 
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ly to dryness : : this coagulated « ex 


tract is now baked or dried in an 


oven, so that it may be reduced to 


' powder; in which state it is again 


exposed to the fire, together with 
the fat or oil intended for its ve- 
hicle, till the humidity is complete- 


ly evaporated. —TYor a cheap and 


useful family ointment, see Burns, 
vol. 1. p. 398. 

Otp-ace. See Lonceyvity. 

OLIBANUM, a gummy-resin- 
ous substanee, obtained from the 
Juniperus lycia, L,—It is imported 
from the Levant, or. the East In- 
dies ; consisting ‘of'drops or tears, 
resembling those of Mastica, 

though rather larger: they are of a 


- pale-yellowish, ate sometimes red- 


dish-colour, possess a moderately 
warm pungent taste, and a strong. 
though not ag reeable smell. 

Olibanum consists of about equal 
parts of gummy and resinous mat- 
ters; the former of which are so- 
luble in water, and the latter in 
rectified spirit. 

Many virtues were formerly at- 
tributed to this drug, which. it 
does not really possess. Accerding 
to Rivertus, however, it is highly 
serviceable in Retesics, especially 


those of. the epidemic kind 3 for 


which purpose, hedireéts a scooped 
apple to be filled with a drachm of 
olibanum, then covered and roasted. 


under the ashes; this is to bé taken 
‘for a dose, with three ounces of 


earduus water, and the patient to 
be covered up warm in bed: thus, 
in a short time, either a profuse 
perspiration, or a gentle diarrhoea 
ensues, and the disease in conse- 
quence disappears, 
OLIVE-TREE, or Olea, L. a 
genus of plants, consisting of six 
apceiee, the principal of which is 
the Europea, or Common Olive- 
tree.—It i is a native of the Southern 
* “parts 
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parts of Europe, especially Ttaly, 


F ‘rance, Spain, and Portugal, where 
“it is cultivated to a very consider- 
able extent, on account of its fruit, 
from which the sweet or salad-oil 
is extraéted ; and which also, when 
pickled, forms an article of food. 
This tree, however, produces no 
fruitin Britain, even in hot-houses, 
and as it is planted onlv in the gar- 
dens of the curious, we shall Con- 
fine our account to the properties 


ef olives, and to the oil obtained 


from them. 

Olives possess, in their natural 
state, an acrid, bitter, and extremie- 
ly disagreeable taste ; which, how- 
ever, is considerably improved when 
this fruit’is pickled. The Lucca 
olives being smaller than any other, 
have the weakest taste ; the Jarger 
ones, imported from Spain, are the 
strongest; but the most esteemed 
are the eves of Provence, which are 
of a middling size, and not so strong 
as those of Spain.—-Qn account of 
the great quantity of oil they con- 
tain, all these varieties, if eaten by 
persons of delicate habits, are ex- 
tremely hurtful, especially if taken 
by way of dessert, after a solid or 
heavy dinner.—Olives pay, on im- 
portation, the sum of I]. 18s, gtd. 
per hogshead of 63 gallons. 

As an article of food, olive-o2f is 
preferable to animal fat; but itought 
always to be mild, fresh, and of a 
sweet taste. It should not, how- 
ever, be eaten by persons of weak 
stomachs ; for, even in its mildest 
state, it produces rancidity and 
acrimony, which are extremely is- 
furious to digestion —Olive-oil’ is 

chiefly used in salads, and should 
always be consumed together with 
alarge portion of bread, or with 
the addition of sugar, on account 
of its riehness; as otherwise it re- 
quires a powerful and aGive bile to 
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assimilate it to alimentary matter. 
It pays on importation the sum of 
71, 78. Od. per tun of 252 gallons. 

Medicinally considered, olive-oif 
has lately been found an excellent, 
preventive of the plague, wher 
rubbed over the whole body imme- 
diately after the contagion is sup- 
posed to have taken place.—It is 
also beueficially employed inter- 
nally for recent colds, coughs, 
hoarseness, &c. whether mixed 
with water into an emulsion, by 
means of alkalies, ‘or with con-' 
serves dr syrups into a lin€tus,— 
Lastly, considerable quantities are 
used in the preparation of plasters, 
ointments, &e, for external appli- 
cations. 


Oxrive the Spurge. See Me- 
PA LL ga el 5; sath ia 
ONION, the Common, ofr Al- 


hum Cepa, L. an exotic plant, pro» 
bably originating from Assia, 
There are sev ral varieties ome 
common onion, the principal o 
which are known by the names of 
Strasburgh, Spanish, and Egyptian. 
They are propagated by seéd, which’ 
ought to be sown towards the end 
of Febrrary, or early im March, 
during dry weather; in the pro- 
por tion of six pounds per.acre, on 
light rich land, that has previously, 
been well dug, levelled, and cleared: 
from all weeds. In the course of 
five or six weeks, the onions will 
appear above ground ; and,’ after 
growing 2 ‘month, they will, in 2 
good soil, admit of being ‘hoed ; 
which operation must be performed’ 
with a small implenient, not ex=, 
ceeding 22 inches in breadth ; and 
it will also be. necessary to remove’ 
such as may stand too closely toge- 
ther, so a8 to leave the rest’ about 
three inches asunder. At the éx- 
piration of another month, the hoe= 
ing ought to be repeated, and ‘the: 
plants 
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plants left four or five inches apart: 
in the course of six weeks, the hoe 
is once more employed; the weeds 
are carefully removed; and ‘the 
. onions suffered to grow only at the 
distance of six inches square; by 
whicli meaus'they will attain a very 
large size, 

Should the weather continue dr y; 
the operations before stated, will 
be sufficient, till the onions are 
ready to be pulled ; but, if the sea- 
son prove damp, and weeds vege- 
tate luxuriantly, they maust be re- 
rnoved by the hand ; because, after 


the onions have begun to bull, it 


would be improper to stir them 
with a hoe.—Towards the middle 
or latter end of August, they gene- 
rally cease to grow ; a circumstance 
which may be ascertained by the 
shrinking of their blades: it. will, 


therefore, now be necessary todraw | 


them out of the earth, to cut off 
the tops of the blades, and to dry 
them, either ina warm place, or by 
exposing the bulbs to the sun ; and 
turning them every second day, 
lest they should bud, as often hap- 
pens in damp weather, —This mode 
of cultivation is applicable to Lerxs, 
on the properties of which we have 
already treated, in their alphabeti- 
eal order. 

Beside the varieties above-men- 
tioned, there is another 
nated Welch Onions, ‘which are 
cultivated only for spring salad ; as 
they, form no bulbs.—These are 
sown towards the end of J uly ; and 
in the course of a fortnight appear 
above the ground ; but in October 


their blades perish, and do not re- 


vive. till January ; when they shoot 
up vigorously ; so that, in the month 
ef March, the pla ants will be fit for 
es table. | 

_ The properties of onions in no 
resets differ from -those ‘of garlic, 


» denomi- — 
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excepting that the former are less 
pungent (see. vol. ii. p. 366), and 
are, therefore, more sehterulie used 
for culinary purposes. Many per-. 
sons, however, dislike them on ac- 
count of the strong and disagreeable 
smell which they communicate to 


the breath: but this inconvenience 


may be obviated by eating a few 
raw leaves of parsley, immediately 
after partaking of onions, the scent 
of which is thus completely remov- 
ed, and they are at the same time 
rendered more easy of digestion. 
Onions were formerly reputed 
tobe an efficacious remedy for sap- 
pressions of urine, and in dropsical 
complaints; but they are at ‘present 
chiefly used inexternal applications, 
hg as poultices, or cataplasms far 
wae tumors, &¢.—A dis- 
d water from these roots is fre- 
sph recommended on the Con- 
tinent, as an excellent solyent of 
the stone and gravel. 
OpatTHaLtmy. Sée Inrramma-~ 
TION of the Eye, p.11, of this vor 
Jume. + 
OPIUM, an inspissated g cummy 
resinous juice, which is Podiaed 
from the White Poppy ecg leah 
alum v. somniferum, L.) a plant 
cultivated in Persia and Arabia, 
where it attains the height of 2d 
or 30 feet. When the heads are 
nearly ripe, they are wounded on 
one side by an instrument furnish- 
ed with five edges, which make 
an equal number of incisions ; 
whence the opium flows by the 
action of the sun’s heat, and is 
collected on the followi ing day, by a 
person who wounds the opposite 
side of the head; from which the 
juice exudes, and is received in a 
similar manner. >As soon as it is 
colleGted, the opium is moistened 
with a little water or heney, and 
is kneaded-with the hand, ti!) it ae- 


a quir es 
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quires the consistence - of pitch ; 
after which it is formed into cakes 
or rolls for sale. 

The best opium Is imported 
from the province of Bahar, in the 
East Indies, though it appears 
from. experiments, that this drug 
may be advantageously prepared 


in England; and the Patriotic So- 


ciety for the Encouragement of 
Aris, &c. having offered. liberal 


premiums to obtain so desirable an. 


abject, we propose to give acon- 


cise account of the remade adopt. 
ed by the successful candidates, 


under the article Popry, 

Opium is very ponderous; of a 
close and compact texture; rather 
imoist ; and of a deep brown colour, 
It emits a faint smell, and has avery 
Bitter acrid taste: the best sort is 
of a moderate firmness, possessing 
a very powerful odour, and a bitter, 
disagyceable flavour. ‘This narcotic 
drug 1s at present greatly esteemed ; 
and, whether used in the extract 
made into pills, or in the liquid 
form of LAupANUM, it is one of 
the most valuable medicines. Be- 
ing a very powerful antidote, as 
well as a remedy for procuring 
sleep and mitigating pain, it is but 
foo often abused. Tf conjoined in 
certain proportions with vegetable 
acids, it possesses the remarkable 
property of preventing sleep, and 
exciting the mental powers. On 
this acpount: it has often, though 
in} juriously, been employed by those 

who are obliged to devote their 
nights’ to sedentary or active pur- 
suits.—See also Acips, 

Among the various disorders, in 
which opium has been given, with 
good effeas, we shall first mention 
diarrhoeas, and dysenteries. It has 
likewise been fond serviceable in 
relieving the tooth-ach ; in allaying 
the pain and preventing the fever 


-Jated zinc, if he bean adult, | 
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arising from wounds, fractures, of 
similar accidents ; and also in the. 
small-pox, both where the patient: 
is troubled with convulsions, before 
the appearance of the eruption, 
and on the fifth or subsequent days... 
But as it is, on the whole, a pre- 
carious remedy, its proper.use.can 
be determined only by the expert 
practitioner. 

Opium is the most certain. anti- 
spasmodic hitherto discovered; and, 
when conjoined. with ‘Faxativess i. 
eminently useful in colics ; 3 as, by. - 
relieving the spasm, it frequent- 
ly prevents inflammations, of the. 
bow els.—Lastly, it is of the greatest. 
serviee, in the different species of 
tetanus, and Lo CKEDJAw; and af- 
fords relief in the various spasmo- 
die affections attending indigestion, 
hypochondriasis, the bite. of a mad? 
dog, &c, ; it facilitates the passage 
of calculi, or stones, through the 
ureters ; and has been found useful 
in some species of epilepsy. | 

But, though opium: be thus va- 
luable, it should not be taken in 
too large doses, or without medi- 
cal advice; as it is not unfrequent- 
ly produGtive ef the most fatal: 
consequences. If, however, any 
quantity be swallowed, or suspect- 
ed to have been swallowed, either 
accidentally, or with a design to’ 
terminate existence, its effects will 
become evident by vomiting, de- 
lirium, vertige, and an irresistible 
propensity to y sleep, In such case, 
fridiion with salt has been, found’ 
serviceable, in restoring the patient 
to aslight degree of animation 
immediately after, it will be neces- 
sary to exhibit 12 grains of vitrio- 
‘This 
medicine should be succeeded by 
water-gruel, or similar mucilaginous 
drink, or butter-milk, sour “whey, 
and particularly vinegar, or strong 

caite, 


sy 
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«xoftee, which last appears to be the 
mest effeGual antidote.—The cold 
bath, and the application of blisters 
to the head, have likewise produ- 
ced beneficial effects in recovering 
persons poisoned with this drug. | 

Opium pays, on importation, the 
sum of 1s. 7!'d. per |b. if brought 
from the place of its growth ; but, 
if not, it is subject to the duty of 
4s. 113d. perlb. When imported 
by the East-India Company, itpays, 
on warehousing, the sum of 2]. per 
cent. according to its value, and is 
lable to the farther payment of 
1s. 7id. on being taken out for 
home-consumption.—It has been 
proved, from the Custom-house 
lists, and other sources of informa- 
tion, that a larger quantity of opiwm 
is annually used in Great- Britain, 
than in-ail other States of Europe, 
collectively. 

ORACHE, or Atriplex, L. a 
genus of plants, comprising seven- 
teen species ; of which the follow- 
ing are, the principal, and indige- 
nous : 

1.The portulacoides, Surun- 
BY-ORAGHE, or SEA-PURSLANE; 
growing on sea-shores ; flowering 
in the months of July and Au- 
gust.—It may be easily propagated 
from cuttings ; as it requires but 
little culture, and thrives well if 
planted in a. poor gravelly soil, 
where it seldom attains above two 
and a half, or three feet in height, 
and becomes very bushy: hence 
it is.well adapted for gardens, 
among other low shrubs, where it 
displays. a. very. pleasing appear- 
auce.—Being a marine vegetable, 
its ashes contain a large proportion 
of alkaline salt, and may, there- 
fore, be usefully substituted for 
Soap. 

2. The hastata, WirpOracue, 
arte -HEN, or Lams’s QuaARTERS, 
»-NQ.XI1.—VOL, 111, 


' 
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which growson rubbish, dunghills, 
and in kitchen-gardens: it fow- 
ers in the months of August and | 
September.—This plant is some- 
times used as a substitute for spi- 
nach and other greens, though it is . 
not relished by cows, goats, sheep, 
or swine. 

3. The daciniata, or Frosrep- 
@RACHE, which thrives on sea- 
shores, and flowers in July or Au- 
gust.—The fruit of this annual 
plant contains a viseid yellow juice 
which, according to ScHoEPF, a 
respectable German writer on phar- 
macy, possesses similar properties 
with the exotic drug, termed Gum- 
mi-Guite, Hence it may be sub- 
stituted for the Jatter, as a very 
powerful purgative in cases, where 
aqueous humours are to be evacu- 
ated; namely, in obstinate quar- 
tan agues, the humid asthma, me- 
lancholy, and especially in the 
it may be given in. con- 
serves, pills, or powders, from 
four to eight grains for a dose. 

ORANGE-TREE, or Citrus 
Aurantium, lL. an exotic shrub, 
highly esteemed on account of its 
pleasant and cooling fruit, 

Lhe Orange-tree is divided into 
several varieties, of which the most 
esteemed are those of China and 
Seville: it is seldom, raised in Bri- 
tain, excepting in the hot-houses 
of the curious; and, its culture 
being the same as that of the Cr- 
PRON, we refer_the reader to that 
article. 

The flowers of the orange-tree 
are highly esteemed, on account of 
their odoriferous perfume: they 
are of a slightly pungent, bitter 
taste, and communicate their fla- 
vour, by infusion, to retified spi- 
rit; and also, by distillation, both 
to spirit and water. Formerly they 
were in great repute, oh account of 

U their 
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their supposed efffeacy in convul- 
sive and epileptic eases, though 
later experience has not coafirmed 
these advantages :—similar virtues 
have been attributed to the leaves, 
which have hkewise been found 
ineffecinal in those conzplaints. 
The juice of oranges is a pleasant 
sub-acid liquor, whieh has often 
proved of service im inflammatory 
or febrile disorders ; by diminish- 


ing heat, allaying thirst, and pro- - 


ygoting the salutary discharges, It 
is likewise eminently useful in the 
scurvy, and has; therefore, been 
introduced into the Navy, as part 
of the stores of ships destined for 
jong voyages. 

Nor is the outer rind less valua- 
ble; as.it forms the basis of an ex- 
eellent conserve ; amd, when pre- 
served with sugar, .1s deservedly 
esteemicd in desserts, being a grate- 
fal aromatie bitter, and one of the 
best stomachics.—There’ is also an 
oil expressed from the orange-peel, 
which is: sold under the name of 
Bergamot. 

From the flowers: of this tree, 
an essential oil is prepared in Por- 
tugal Ae Italy, termed Essentia 
Neroli: this perfume is said to pos 
sess a more delicate and agreeable 
fragrance than even the. Otter of 
Roses; but it is.with difficulty ge 
eured in Britain. 

Lastly, the: Seville, or ‘Bitter 
Orange, is seldom: employed ir 
medicine atipresent ; the China 
orange being gener. ally snbstituted, 

ORCHAL, - ARrcou, or Cup- 
“BeAr; Lichen Koecella, Is. an in~ 
‘digenous plant; growing upon the 
‘rocks on the: coast of Guernsey ; 
4he Isle of: Portland ; and, we un- 

-derstend, also in some parts of the 
Highlands of Seotland.—This spe 
‘cies attains the. height of two. or 
‘three inches, shaving cylindrical 


| 
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steras, which are internally whité, 
Tt abounds on the islands of Tene= 
riffe, and the Canaries, whence it 
is imported into Britain. 

Argol is of alight colour, thougty 


it 1s ‘sometinies “found of a dark 


grey: when mixed with lme, 
urine, and alkaline salts, this moss 
is formed into a dark-red’ paste, 
which has received the different 
names above-mentioned, and is 
much used in dyeing wool of a deep 
red or purple colour.~-Orchal is 
subject to the sum of 2s. 104d.-per 
cwt.'on importation; but, if it be 
brought into Britain expressly for 
the use’ of dyers, it is admitted free 


of duty, by the 8 Growl. c. 15, 


§ 10; provided it be legally im~ 
ported, wipe gelel entered, and 
landed, 


ORCHARD, in horton tite é, a 
tract of land appropriated’ to the 
growth of standard fruit-trees, with: 
aview to furnish a’ supply: of thre 
most useful Kinds of fruit. 

Orchards are sorseeirog meee 
to the cultivation of apples, pears, 
eherries, or. other particular fruit, 
espec ially if they be situated in the 
vicinity of a town or city: more 
frequently, however, they are com- 
posed of all the trees before men 


tioned, with a double proportiorr 


of those bearing apples; which 
doubtless are the most plentiful 
and valuable fruit, that may be 
easily preserved during the whole 
year: |) 

‘Fhe: utility of a general decir 


both fer domestic use and the sale: 


of its produtions, is evident to the 
most superficial ebserver, indepen- 
dently of the beautiful appearance 
it presents, from an early period ini 
the spring to the late autumn :— 
we shall therefore state a few hints, 
from prattical writers, anid’ adual 
experience, on the proper“ minage- 
for AX iene 
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triént of this most iniportant’ de+ 
partment of ecotidmy. 
TT. Exvintr, Situation, and 
Sor. 

The-ertent of ani orchard should 
be proportioned to that of arable 
Jand, and thie quantity of fruit re- 
quired éither for private use, or the 
enpely of public markets; so that 

“plantation may consist _of 
frog half an acre to 20 acres. As, 


however, there are many friends 


of horticulture, whose possessions 


confine them’ to a sritall compass ;_ 


and who, nevertheless, wish to 


practise this useful art on a: syste-. 


matic plan; we have subjdined, at 
the coriclusion of these observa- 
tions, a-second Cut, in which the 
proper place of each treé is accu- 
fately represented ; and the most 
Valuable fruit-trées are distinétly 
pointed out. 

Tie sifuation and aspeét may 
vary according to circunistances, 
provided the ‘soil. be good. = All 
ae damp, exposures, However, 
Sught to be ‘purposely avoided, as’ 
no fruittrees will flotrish there: nor 
ean their productions be fine or 
well flavoured. A mederately low 
situation, therefore, is preferable 
to elevated Jands, provided it be 
dry ; Because it will thus be shel- 
tered from the effects of tempestu- 
ous winds ; though a small decli- 
vity will be very desirable, especi- 
ally if its aspect incline towards the 
East, South-east;-or to the South: 
which~situations ‘ are-always: more 
eligible than a western exposure, 
~ But a¢ northerfi: aspeét ought by’ ro 
meany to'bé selected, tinless it bé 
well “sheltered, or the ‘ground’ be 
peculiarly favourable tu the ferrna~ 
tiot’ of an orchard. ME TY 

“With réspe@ to the! soil, ‘any 
pommoi field, or © ioe which 
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produces abundant - crops OF corn, 
grass, or culinary vegetables, may 


be chosen for laying ott an orchard. © 
Ifit be of a rich Jodmy nature, it. 


will be of great advantage ; though 


any soil of good duality, may be. 
prepared for the purpose; but, it 


must be neither too wet or heavy ; : 
nor too light or dry: it sltould ‘be , 
soft, easily worked, and Have at 


least one spade déep of Wit 


mould. 
II. PrerPeRATION OF THE LAND. 
This primary objet of horticul- 
ture, is usually effeted by trench- 


ing, if the plantation be intendéd . 
for ptivate use. In the preparation, - 


of very extensive orchards, it will 
be advisable to’ plough thé soil to a 
considerable depth ; but the most 


eligible method is, to dig treriches, - 
oné or two spades ‘deep, according” 


to the nature of the ground, and 
six or eight feet wide irl each row, 


whiefe the trees dre in future to be. 


placed ; especially if it be grass- 


land, atta intended to be kept ie 


the sward’: in which’ case. the 
green-sods mitist be laid at the bot- 
tom of each trench ;° 
when putrefied, they will afford an 
excellent manure, Should hops; 
or any other under-crop, be. de- 
signed to be raised, it will be rez 
quisite to trench the whole of the 


ground; ,but, in either case, the ; 
spade must be carried to the deh \ 


of the natutal soil. 
"Fhe land; thus managed, otghe 


likewtse tobe secured frortr: the j ne 


cursions of cattle, by means of 2 
good ditch, and a well-plantéd 
hedge; which should’ be’ trained’ 
towards the north, as high and as’ 
thick as it can be carried, The’ 
plantation ought, also, to’be s¢reén=' 
ed on the east and west'sides from! 
the effects a ‘outers wittds, by 
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means of shaws or shelters of Spa- 
nish chesnut, Scotch firs, ash, or 
other quick- “growing trees. 


Manure is likewise an object of 


the greatest importance: and, for 
this purpose, the sweepings of 
streets, those of cow and slaughter- 
houses, the emptying of ayaa and 
night-soil, are, in the- opinion of 
Mr. Buckna Lt, eminently service- 
able; as they ‘ are more disposed 
to facilitate the growth and health 
of fruit-trees, than the manure from 
the. stable. ~ 

TIL, Meruop of Prantine. 

‘The best season for planting 
fruit-trees is in autumn, shortly 
after the leaves begin to fall; from 


the latter end of “OGtober till the, 


commencement. of . December; 
though, if the weather continue 
open, or mild, it may be performed 
at any time between the months of 
October and March. 


; 


As. many trees hecome diseased 
with the moss, canker, &c. in con- 
sequence of an injudicious selec- 
tion, Mr. B. direé&ts, them to be 
chosen the year before they are 
yntended. to be planted. ‘The or- 
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chardist, he obseryes, must be par 
ticularly careful to obtain young 
and, healthy trees; for capkered 
plants emit a vapour which is very 
detrimental to,such as: are. sound ; 

he must, likewise, see them pro- 
perly pruned in the nursery, so that 
all extraneous or rambling branches 
be closely taken off, and only three 
or four leading shoots be left to 
every head: thus managed, the 
trees will not require to be lopped 
for a considerable time; and, as 
they will have no wounds open in 
the year when transplanted, their 
growth will be greatly promoted, 

On taking up the fruit-trees, the 
roots should be preserved of a con- 
venient length, in consequence of 
which they will incline to grow in 
a horizontal direction, and be more 
immediately influenced by the sun: 
their sap will become richer, and 
produce the sweetest and most 
beautiful fruit. 

In arranging thetrees, Mr. Buck- 
NALL directs them to be planted 
conformably to the mode reprey 
sented in the ipilowing Cut; 


One row of the tallest and 
strongest standards is tobe set on 
the ‘three cold sides; parallel to 
which, must be planted another 
row.of the next free - growers :, 
then, the trees are to be disposed 
in a similar manner, according to 


theix strength, gradually declining 


in size, to the centre. Each stand- 
ard is to be placed 33 feet asunder, 
between which two dwarf-trees 
should be planted ; all of them be- 
ing so pruned, that each row will; © 
at the expiration of thirteen years, 
form an actual hedge of fruit, The 
intermediate spaces may be filled 

, with 
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‘with hops, which should be re- 
moved, accordingly as the trees 
advance in growth. 

Farther, the rows of trees ought 
to incline to a point of the compass 
towards the east; because the sun 
will shire upon them early in the 
forenoon, and thus dissipate the 
vapouts, which arisé during the 
vernal nights, and stwn¢ the fruit in 
the earlier stages of its growth. 

Having given this general out- 
line relative to the planting of or- 
chards, we should consider our 
work deficient on a subjeét of such 
importance, if we negle&ted the 


ws, South. 
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opportunity of communicating a 
more complete and systematic in- 
introduction to horticulture, with 
which we have beeti favoured by 
Mr. Crist, an eminent and 
practical German writer. In or- 
det to enhance the value of this 
essay, we have procured the sub- 
joined Cut, which represents a de- 
sign for an orchard occupying iwo 
acres of ground(Rhenish measure), 
that is, 19 roods inlength, accord- 
ing to the horizontal rows ; and 
17 roods in breadth, conformably 


to the perpendicular lines. 
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In.an extensive orchard, the pro- 
prietor will find it more advantage- 
ous to place the frult-trees at a 
considerable distance; as, by such 
management, he will be enabled to 
traina greater variety of useful plants 
beneath and between. those of a 
larger size. But, in a limited space 
of ground, such as that exhibited 
in the preceding Cut, the primary 
objeét will be to make the most 
economical use of the allotted 
ground, and to procure the greatest 
possible variety of fruit-bearing 
trees. Next, he will endeavour 
to arrange them so that they may 
stand in symmetrical order, and 
exhibit a pleasing sight. For this 
purpose, the arrangement here pro- 
posed, in an irregular square, will 
be found the most convenient and 
agreeable. to the laws of vegetation. 
Thus, the eye, wherever it turns, 
not only perceives a straight line, 
and uniform groves, but the plan 
itself is likewise the most consist- 
ent; because each tree is planted, 
in a certain space, at the greatest 
possible distance fyom the other ; 
and is in this manner Jess cuimber- 
some toits neighbour, thanit would 
be in a reCtangular square. Hence 
the proper and most profitable dis- 
position will be that of allowing 
three rods interyal between stan- 
dards, in the horizontal rows from 
east to west; and two and a half 
rods in the perpendicnlar lines from 
south to north. ‘This space, how- 
ever, would, after some time, be- 
come too narrow ; one tree would 
impede the growth of another, and, 
by obstrudting the air as well as the 
rays of the sun, prevent the ripen- 

“ing of fruit; if the trees were indis- 


criminately planted in the spots’ 


which are marked on the plan. 
To obyiate such inconvenience, it 
ghould be understood to be a fun- 
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damental rule, that each fruit-tree 

must be provided with a neighbour . 
which is of a different growth. ~ It 

will, therefore, be requisite to make 

such a choice of the various kinds 
and species of trees, that one of a - 
vigorous growth, with a spreading 

crown or top, should stand next to 

another that expands. with less: 
luxuriance, and has fewer or lower 

branches. . This arrangement may 

be the more. easily accomplished, 

as every zealous friend of horticul+ 

ture will natprally wish to possess, 

in his collection, at least one, or a 

few trees, of every valuable kind of 
fruit. And, in order to facilitate 

such choice, we have. subjoined a 

catatogue of the principal sorts of 
fruit-trees, | . 

But, though the soil and space 
for standards, according to our plan, 
be rather sparingly a'lotted, yet 
there would remain a considerable 
piece of ground between them un- 
employed, for 15 or 20 years, while 
they are young and growing: hence 
it will be advisable to plant and 
train between every two standards 
in the horizontal rows, a small or 
dwarf tree, with a limited top or 
crown; bearing early and abund- 
ant fruit, till the stems have attain- 
ed solaryve a size, and such spread- 
ing branches, as to overshadow and 
stifle their useful, but diminutive 
neighbours. Thus, the latter must, 
according to circumstances, yield 
the room they occupy, to the for- 
mer; and, after having amply re- 
paid the trouble of rearing them, 
and. their proportion of ground- 
rent, they may still, with proper 
exertion, be transplanted to ano- 

‘ther situation, mh i 

Among all fruit-trees, there are 
none better calculated for interme- 
diate plantation between standards, 
than the yellow miralelle, and the 

: | golden 


: 
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golden pippin. The former is of 
tolerably quick growth, may be 
managed and pruned at pleasure, 
and generally bears fruit in the se- 
cond year after having been trans- 
planted: its abundant plums are of 
great value, both for home con- 
sumption and for sale, when in a 
dried state-—-The golden pippin 
maintains the sarhe rank among ap- 
ple-irees, as the mirabelie among 
the plum-kind : its growth is mo- 
derate; the fruit’ plentiful and de- 
licious, containing a sharp aroma- 
tic juice, and a tender pulp ;—it 
may be preserved longer than six 
months. 


te 


A CATALOGUE OF THE MOST ELI- 


GIBLE KINDS AND YARIETIES 
OF FRUIT-TREES. 


I. For plantations of table-fruit 


only. 

1. The Easter, or Pasque Apple, 
is one of the principal and finest 
Calvilles: it is large, with high pro- 
jecting ribs, and of a bees-wax co- 
Jour; has a white, tender, juicy, 
pulp; and emits a very grateful 
odour, similar to that of roses.-—— 
The tree bears abundance of fruit, 
but does not attain a large size. 

2. The Sarasin, a valuable win- 
ter-pear, which ought to decorate 


every orchard; as it may be pre- 


served a whole year. In shape 
and size, it resembles the Bonne 
Louise, but generally becomes 
much larger. {ts red colour rises 
on the south side, when it turns 
yellow in July ; acquires a mellow 


buttery consistence, and is» then - 


eatable. This likewise affords an 
excellent fruit for boiling, drying, 
and other domestic uses, The 
tree is tall and vigorous. 

- 3. The White Winter-Calville, 
a well-known apple, much prized 
©n account of its aromatic flavour, 
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like that of strawberries, and  ité 
acidulated vinous juice. Being of 
the larger sort of apples, it is some- 


what depressed, smooth, glossy, 


pale-yellow,surrounded with strong 
ridges, and sometimes red on the: 
sun-side : it maturates on the floor 
from December to March.—The 
tree is fertile, and of a middle size. 

4, The Virgouleuse, a delicious 
pear of a pyramidal form, witha 
deep bloom, and short, fleshy stalk. 
Its peel is whitish-green, and, if 
ripening on the floor (from Decem- 
ber to March), generally acquires 
a fine yellow tint: its pulp melts 
in- the mouth, yielding a copious 
aromatic juice,——- The tree also 
grows to a moderate height. 

5. The Gravenstein Apple, a spe~ 
cies of the Calville (obtained from 
Italy), is an uncommonly fragrant, 


Jarge, delicious fruit; and, though 


its pulp be somewhat coarse, the 
sap is copious and pleasing to the 
palate : its colour is a deep yellow, 
frequently marked with red on the 
south side, This apple is equally 
useful for the table and other pur- 
poses-of economy ; as it not only 
affords excellent cyder, but alsa, 
when dry, a yery palatable dish: 
it may be kept fresh during the 
greater part of the winter.—The: 
tree is of vigorous growth, and 
bears abundant fruit. : 

6. The Streaked Rose-Apple, 
(Pomme Rose panaché), a very 
early, and beautiful summer-fruit, 
of a delicious flavour and taste : it 
is of a middle size, rather oblong 
than round ; of a fine red colour, 
mixed with yellow on the shaded 
side ; streaked with a deeper red 
on the southern aspect, but every 
where marked with deep yellow 
dots. Its pulp is of a glossy white, 
tinted with rose-coloured streaks 
about the core, and beneath the 

U4 peel; 
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peel; mellow, and uncommonly 
mild; the fruit ripens in August.— 
The tree does not attain a large 
size. 

7. The Russian Jce-Apple, or 
Astrakhan Apple (Pomme d’Astra- 
chan; Transparente), is unques- 
tionably the most eligible summer- 
fruit, provided the situation and 
climate be proper for its growth, 
that is, not under 49° of polar ele- 
vation, In such a regton, it ac- 
quires a saccharine juice, which is 
so copious, that in an apple weigh-. 
ing 44 ounces, there will be found, 
on expression, 3} ounces of liquor, 
and one ounce of pulpy fibres. Ft 
isone of the most smiling fruits, 
whitish-yellow, with fine red fam- 
ing streaks on the side exposed to 
the sun; and may be eaten at table, 
or converted into cyder.—There 
are two varictics of this apple; 
namely, alarger and a smaller one; 
but neither of the trees become re- 
markably tall. 

8. The German-museadel-pear 
(Muscat Allemand), a noble, large 
pyramidal fruit, with a small bleom, 
on a shallow excavation, and ra- 
ther along stalk. When ripening 
on the floor, it acquires a red and 
yellow tint; its flesh is melting 


and delicate, full of a spicy, deli-- 


cious juice, similar to that of mus- 
cadel grapes ; eatable from March 
till May.—The tree forms a fine 
crown, and is exceedingly produs- 
tive. . 

9g. The Nutmeg, or Mace-reniiet, 
is a valuable apple of considerable 
size,,more globwar than oblong, 
yclowish green, and somewhat 
rough, but of a dusky red. on the 
south side. Its flesh is, tender, and 
eats short; coutains a Jarge pro- 
portion of sweet vinous juice, hav- 
ing, a fine aromatic taste; it be- 
; gomes eatable towards the-end of 


ORS 
October; and may be preserved? fr 


‘its full flavour for a whole year.—+ 


The tree attains a respectable size. ° 

10. The Trowt-pear is a German 
autumnal fruit, and possesses the 
advantages of external beauty, .a 
delicious taste, and unusual ferti- 
lity. It somewhat resembles the 
Butter-pear, bat is more oblong, 
has a finer yellow ground, and - 
many deep red dots, which stand 
more closely together on the south- 
ern aspect. Its flesh is completely 
mellow, very aromatic, and may 
be kept Jonger than the Buerre- 
élane,—The tree of the Trout-pear 
presents a bulky stem. 

11, The Lauermann-cherry, is 
the largest and most’ beautiful of 
the heart-shaped cherries, and has 
an excellent taste. In shape it re- 
sembles the variegated half-ounce- 
cherry, and frequently surpasses it ; 
the flesh is remarkably white, so- 
lid, and of a sweet, agreeable fla- 
vour, The stone adheres. to the 
pulp, which ripens in June or 
July ; when the skin on both sides 


-aequires very bright red spots, that 


are imperceptibly lost inthe whitish- 
yellow part of the centre and the 
shaded quarter.—The tree is of a 
large and bulky growth. 

12, The Old Royal Cherry, is 
also-of the first rank ; large, dark- 
red, somewhat heart-shaped, with 
a long stalk; its flesh is red,. soft, 
and juicy, of a spicy, and very 
agreeable acid taste; the stone, 
however, is not’ heart-shaped; i¢ 
ripens towards the latter end of 
Junese—The tree is handsome, - 
though not very large; has a close, 
acid toliage, and is exceedingly 
productive. hts 

13, The Victorious Rennet (Rei+ 
nétte triomphante), an. uncom- 
monly fine, large, and well-formed 
apple; which, on being deposited 

en 
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en the floor, acquires a deep yel 
low tint, marked with starry points, 
and frequently brown rough spots; 
or large warts; its eye represents a 
regular star; its flesh, beneath the 
tender skin, is yellow; firm, though 
delicate ; yielding abundance. of 
juice, that possesses a pleasant aro- 
matic flavour: it ripens about 
Christmas, and may be kept till 
March.—The tree grows luxuri- 
antly, and becomes of a considera- 
ble size. 

14, The Ladies’ Plum (Damas 
Violet), a highly esteemed, large, 
fine, eblong fruit, of a deepviolet 
or black colour, and a dusky bloom; 
its yellow pulp separates from the 
stone; has as weet, delicate taste; 
and is eatable in the middle of Au- 
gust,-Plum-trees, on the whole, 
are of a moderate growth, and ge- 
nerally slender. | 

15. The Winter Queen (1a Reine 
d'hyver), a very excellent pear, of 
a middle. size, but of different 
sbapes and colours, being some- 
‘times ef a golden tint, with grey 
dots, or a few rusty spots, and 
sometimes marked with many rust- 
coloured stains.—Those of proper 
growth are pear-shaped, but most 
of them have an irregular form, 
with the eye on ene side. The 
pulp is tolerably mellow, granu- 
Jated about the core, and of a 
sweet, delicious favour; it ripens 
towards the end of November, and 
is not easily affected by the win- 
ter.—The tree is of a moderate 
size. 3 
16. The Doéior's, or Cardinal's 
Cherry ; alarge, dark-red, globu- 
Jar fruit, with a long and strong 
stalk; its pulp is red and soft; 
the juice agreeably sweet and acid, 
jn equal proportions. ‘The stone 
has a sharp point, and the fruit 
Hipens about the middle of July.— 


- 
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The trée’ becomes of a tolerable. 
size: the leaves are large, and 
have a sub-acid taste. 

17. The Red Borsdorfer is a va+ 
riety of the delicious German apple 
bearing that name, and almost ex- 
cels the latter, though of a similar 
size and shape. On one side, this 
fruit is of a glossy red, and a smal} 
part of the other is yellow; dots of 
the latter colour being dispersed 
over it, and sometimes also warts. 
Its flesh is uncommonly white, ten-: 
der, juicy, and sweet, partaking of 
the odour of roses. The core ig 
encompassed by a bright-red vein. 
When stored, this apple ripens 
about Christmas, at which period 
the German Borsdorfer begins to 
decay.—The tree of the red kind is 
one of the largest standards; bears 
every year abundant fruit; and its 
vernal blossoms’ resist. the severity 
of night-frosts. 

18. The Duke of Orleans, usual- 
ly calied the Lerd’s-Plum (Prune 
de Monsieur), a middle-sized truit, 
ofa fine violet colour, with a strong 
bloom ; almost globular; somewhat 
depressed on the top, with a shal- 
low furrow. When the tree enjoys. 
a good soil and situation, its deli- 
cate and sweet pulp melts in the 
mouth. It ripens so early as the 
end of July ; and the stone readily 
parts with the pulp. 

19. The St. Germain, awell- - 
known and valuable Freneh winter- 
pear, often very large ; of a pyrami- 
dal form, having athick and dotted 
green skin; but which, while ripen- 
ing on the floor, becomes. yellow. 
Its flesh is mellow, frequently gra+ 
nulated about the core, and of a 
peculiarly delicate taste. | 

20. The Royal English Apple : 
there are many varieties compres 
hendé@d under this, denomination ; 
but the genuine sort, is an excced- 
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ingly large, showy, aid: valuable 
fruit, belonging to the family of the 
Calvilles: it is very bulky below, 
and tapering towards the top; has 
strong ribs.and other protuberances ; 
and a very short, deéply inserted 
stalk. The skin is throughout 


whitish- -yellow, shining, and cover-. 
delicate: 
spots. Its flavour is strong, though 


ed with greenish-white, 


agreeable ; the pulp is white, rather 
mellow; and contains a very plea- 
sant juice, of a scent resembling 
that of roses; the apple is eatable 
in November, and may be kept till 
January. —The tree is of the larger 
kind, 

21, The Altendorf=Cherry, 1g a 
very tender fruit, which, though 
belonging to the family of the aeid 

glass-cherries with a white sap, has 
neveniivels 3S a pleasant sweelish 
pulp: itis bright-red, cf a flat glo- 
bular form ; has a very short, deep- 
ly inserted stalk ; and ripens in the 
beginning of J uly: —The tree bears 
a thick, acid foliage, and does not 
attain any considerable size. 

22. Golden Rennet (Reinnette 
d'Or) of Du Hamen; a beautiful 
and excellent apple, the size and 

shape of which are similar to that 
of Borsidor rf: itis of a bright-yel- 
low tint, marked on the south 
side with faint-red streaks and 
yellowish-brown -dots : 
remarkably tender, and of a glossy 
white; the juice has the taste and 
_ flavour peculiar to pine-apples, ands 
which is also found in the golden 
saan when stored, it ripens in 
pai but attains to perfection 


only in February.—The tree has a 


healthy appearance, and is of a 
middling size. 
23.'The Royal Plum: (see No.10 
of the west side of the Espalier); 
24, The Gilded Butie?-pear 
(Benixe doré) is a luscious fruit, 


its flesh is 
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nearly related to the white buttery 
pear, having a similar taste, and 
ripening about the same time, but 

generally of a larger size, and pos+ 

sessing a finer coat than the latter; . 
iis peel, being glossy and smeoth, 

resembles unpolished gold; is oc 

casionally streaked, and marked 

with bright-yellow spots. There is 

no red colour on this pear, but its. 
south side displays greater bright- 

ness than the apposite part which 

has been shaded. 

24. The Red Perdrigon, an ex- 
cellent plum of the firat class, mo- 
derately large,’ roundish, with 4 
strongly marked furrow ; beauti- 
fully red ; covered with many small 
gold- coloured dots, andafinebloom, 
Its bright-yellow flesh is streaked 
with white veins; perfectly transe 
parent; and yields a. sweet delicious. 
juice. Though its skin be somes 
what tough, this plum-contains no 
acidity ; so that, ina peeled and dry 
state, .it affords prunes not inferior. 
to those of the white Perdrigon, 
and other varieties. ‘The stone is 
small, and strongly adheres to the 

ulp; this fruit ripens about the 
middle of August. 

26. The New-town Pippin, ot 
New-York Rennet, a noble Ameri- 
can apple, of a moderate size; well 
formed; of an oblong figure, and 
golden tint, marked with many grey 
dots, which become more faint to~ 
wards the bloom. On the south | 

side, it acquires a delicate red shade. 
Its pulp is perfectly white ; firm, 
though tender ; containing a sweet 
aromatic juice, of a delicious taste: 


this fruit. becomes mellow after 


Christmas, and remains sound till — 


-Midsummer,—tThe tree forms a 


fine, tall standard, and has pointed 

leaves. - 
27. The Pride s Table-Pear, or 
the Long Green Summer-Pear, .ig 
Que 
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one of the most luscious early 
fruits, uncommonly long-shaped, 
quite green, having a very mellow 
pulp, and ripening in August. 
‘Thetree makes a tall and respect- 
able figure. . ) 

28. The Autumnal Anise-Rennet 
{Venkei-apple, of the Dutch), a 
fine fruit, generally of the size of 
a full-grown English Pippin; blunt- 
ly pointed towards the bloomy part, 
oreye; having a very rough grey- 


yellow peel, strongly marked with 


whitish dots, and sometimes with 
warts. Its flesh is. remarkably 
tender, having a palatable sweet 
juice, and a most grateful aroma- 
tic favour resembling that of ant- 
seed: it ripens about Michaelmas, 
and some pears are eatable in a fort- 
night after, But their spicy fla- 
vour continues only for six or eight 
weeks, as it is dissipated about the 
end of Noverber, when they be- 
come mealy.—The tree is of low 
growth, like most of those produc- 
ing similar fruit. 

29. The Pear- Quince, though it 


cannot be classed among the fruit, 


designed for the table, neyerthe- 
dess deserves a place in every 
orchard ; as it is used for many 
culinary purposes. 

30. The Haster Bergamot (Bugi) 
an exceedingly delicate fruit ; very 
large, round,. somewhat thinner 
towards the stalk ;. green, marked 
with small grey spots; yellowish 
when ripe, and brown-red on its 
southern exposure: the pulp is un- 
comnionly white, mellow, and 
without kernels: containing a co- 
pious sweet juice, slightly acidu- 
lated. ‘This fruit ripens on the floor 
an January, and remains sound 
till March ; but it ought to be left 
on the tree as long as possible, 
and not to be brought in contac 
with articles possessing a peculiar 
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smell, which it readily attra€ts.— 
Its wood is bulky ; though the tree, 
like the Bergamot kinds, in gene- 
ral, attains only a moderate height, 

31. The Orange Cherry, resem- 
bles in taste that of Altendorf, de- 
scribed, No. 21; being acompound 
of sweet and acid juice, in which 
the former property greatly pre- 
vails.... It is of a large size, some- 
what compressed, with a small 
excavation, and a middle-sized 
stalk. On the south side, it is ofa 
bright-red ; onthe opposite of a red- 
dish-yellow cast; stainedinall direc- 
tions with transparent spots of the 
Jast-mentioned shade. During a 
rainy summer, it frequently be- 
comes uniformly of an -orange-co- 
lour ; and ripens about the middie: 
of July.—This valuable tree is fer- 
tile; and, though growing vigor- 
ously, never attains a considerable 
sive. 

32. The Black Mullerry.—I£ 
this useful tree cannot be planted 
near the house, or in some conve- 
nient corner of the yard, it ought. 
not to be omitted in a complete or- 
chard, on account of its. agreeable 
vinous fruit, the juice of which is 
very palatable ; as it gradually ri- 
pens, and not only aftords a con- 
stant supply of berries for eight 
weeks, but may be converted into 
an excellent and wholesome wine. 
—The tree seldom exceeds 20 feet 
in height; and, though durab.e, 
demands a sheltered situation, be- 
cause its sap circulates slowly, and 
at a late period of the spring: it 
requires but an indifferent, dry 
soil, and begins to bear fruit in the 
second year after being transplant- 
roe he | 

33, The Folg-Cherry is a large, 
dark-red, and luscious fruit, with 
a-short stalk, and a smal} acid leaf: 
it has a sub-acid taste, accompanied 


with 
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with a most grateful sweetriess; is 
very pulpy, and marked with a 
deep furrow + it attains to maturity 
about the latter end of June, and 
€ontinues till the middle of July.— 
The tree has a noble appearance, 
and affords vigorous and bulky 
wood. 


With a view to encourage the 
friends of horticulture, to intro- 
duce a greater variety of fruit-trees, 
chiefly. for the supply of the table, 
we have annexed a list. of the prin- 
cipal sorts most approved, and that 
justly claim the first rank. 


APPLES. 


1. The White Italian Rosemary- 
Apple (MeladiRosuiarinoy, avery 
beautiful species of the Calviile, 
having no ribs, but a most glossy 
skin, which’ resembles the finest 
virgin wax ; is on all sides marked 
With clear write dots, and on the 
south, somewhat red; of an ob- 
tong figure, aitd the size of a goose- 
ege. Hts flesh ts white as snow, 
uncommonly tender, and yielding 
“a saccharine juicé of a slightly aro- 
matic favour. Its large pericar- 
pium contains twenty kernels iA 
five cells; the fruit becomes eata- 
bie about the middle of November, 
and remains sound till February.— 
The tree is of low growth. 

2. The Net-formed Rennet (Rei- 
mette filéey is of a moderate size ; 
yellow; intersected with grey 
meshy lines, and trequently co- 
vered with warts: it has a very 
tender, though firm pulp, an agree- 
ably sweet juice, with the peculiar 
rennet-flavour ; maturates towards 
Christmas ; and may be preserved 
til the succeeding sumnyer.—The 
tree exhibits a respectable figure. 

3. The Punétured Rennet (Rei- 
wette pignée), a smooth, reddish- 
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brown apple, approaching to a 
chesnut-colour, in shape and size 
resembling the largest Borsdorfer ; 
covered ‘with white punétures, 
each of which is surrounded with a 
green edge : its pulp is firm, mel- 
low, and of an excellent vinous fla- 
vour; being eatable in February 
and March.—The tree becomes of 
a tolerably large size. 

4, The Great Engh Rennet, 
a fruit which often attains the size 
of the Pound-appile ; has generally 
flat ribs, and a strong bloom; is of 
a bright. yellow colour, with many 
small brown punctures. Its flesh 
is somewhat mellow, agreeable to 
the palate, and may be eaten from 
December to February.—The tree 
is tall, and very produétive. 

5. The Norman Apple (Reinette 
de Normandie) ; an excellent fruit, 
of a middling size, and regular 
form; when ripe, it is of a golderf 
tint, covered with many grey, an- 
gular dots ; has avery tender, yet 
firm, yellow pulp, containing a 
pungent spicy Juice; ripens about. 
the end of February, and may bé 
preserved till Midsummer.—The 
tree is of an inferior size. 

6. The Noble Pippin, an exqui- 
site fruit for the table: of an_ob= 
Jong shape, tapering toward the 
ese; smooth, bright-yellow, with 
a few red stréaks on the southern 
side, ‘This apple ripens early, and 
remains sound till the end of April. 
—The tree, though not growing 
tall, bears. amnple fruit, even in 
those seasons which are unfavour- | 
able to the blossoms}; it thrives in 
situations where other orchard- 
trees will not prosper. 

7. The Spotted Pippin is one of 
the most elegant apples; in fornt 
and size resembling the largest 
Borsdorf-kind, having a stalk deep= 
ly inserted in a wide excavation’: ; 
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it is, of a greenish-yellow cast; 
marked with numerous grey, often 
rust-cvloured .spots, and angular 
punctures ; has. a very delicate, 
though firm, greenish, juicy pulp, 
possessing a similar aromatic fla- 
your with the English Golden 
Pippin; and remains sound tll 
May,-—The tree is of a moderate 
siZe, : | 

8. The Winter Anise-Rennet 
(Fennouillet gris), is of a size 
and shape like that described No, 
28; of a grey..fawn shade, and 
sometimes marked with warts; 
the tender pulp has the peculiar 
anise favour. ‘This apple is edible 
from December till February.— 
The tree is of low growth. 

g. The Late Yellow Rennet 
(Reinette jaune tardive); a mode- 
rately large, well-formed, and beau- 
tiful apple; yellow, but on the 
south side reddish, with brown 
punciures; the pulp is mellow, 
juicy, and of a very agreeable vi- 
nous taste; eatable from Christ- 
mas til March..~The tree, though 
growing vigorously, attains only a 
muddling height, 

10. The Nedl-Gwyn, an English 
fruit; uncommonly large, globu- 
lar, yellow, and occasionally spot- 
ted or punctured; its yellowish 
pulp has a delicious sweetly-acidu- 
lated taste, and an exceedingly 
pleasant flavour; becomes eatable 
in February and March.—The tree 
is of the largest kind, and is very 
productive, 

11. The Pear Rennet, both an 
autumna} and winter-frait, pre- 
sents a capital apple, of a tender 
yellowish pulp, »the juice of which 
has the acidulous flavour of Rhe- 
nish wine; it is sufficiently mel- 
low in the beginning of Novem- 
ber, and may be preserved through 
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the greater part of winter.—The — 
tree is of slender growth. 

12.. The Loskrieg, or Princes 
Tatle-apple, a delicious aatuni- 
nal froit, vying with the former: 
it is of the Calville family ; mo+ 
derately large ; somewhat oblong ; 
whitish, and on the south side with 
red streaks ~The tree does not 
rise to a considerable height. 

13. The Reval Pear-apple. is, 
next to the Russian Ice-apple, the 
most acceptable’ summer - fruit, 
when planted in a favourable soil. 
and situation; as it is a variety ef 
the latter, Though of a small size, 
and somewhat depressed, it hasa 
sweet, aromatic taste ; is of a fine 
yellow tint, streaked with red, or 
handsomely flame-coloured. In 
hot summers, the pulp of this fruit, 
on the solar side, is converted inte 
a saccharine juice, and acquires 
the consistence and taste of a deli- 
cious apricot : it ripens in Augusts 
—The tree is of the smailer sort 
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a. The Muscadel-Pear of Metz, 
a smooth-round, and very sapid 
winter-pear; whitish-green, but 
yellow when ripening on the-floor, 
and red on the south side ; having 
a mellow pulp with an agreeable 
saccharine juice.—The tree is un- 
commonly fertile ; though it be- 
comes only of a moderate size. 

b. The {mperial Pear, nvuch re- 
sembling the Yirgouleuse, has a to- 
lerably mellow pulp, without 
stones ; a sweetly flavoured juice, 
and is eatable in April and May. 
—The tree grows vigorously, and 
is easily distinguished by its leaves, 
the edges of which are curled like 
the foliage of the oak, t 

c. The Winter - Thorn (Epine 
d'hyver), in size and shape is simi- 

ie i 18 HW Jar 
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lar to many kinds of egg-pears.— 
Fts peel is at first whitish-green, 
and turns yellow, when ripening 
en the floor: the pulp is mellow, 
sweet, and of a delicious aromatic 
tasté. This pear is fit to be eaten 
in November, and remains sound 
till the end of January:—The tree 
vegetates with great Juxuriance. 

d. The Long Green Winter-Pear 
is a fine fruit, with a long stalk: its 
green peel is marked with grey 
punctures, and the mellow sac- 
charine pulp reconimends itself by 
its strongly aromatic flavour. It is 
edible from December to Februa- 
ry, and may be preserved ‘still 
Yonger.—The tree makes a hand- 
some figure.) . > | 

e. Vhe Witte Butter-Pear ; and 
fi Phe Grey Butter-Pear, are 
well known ta amateurs, and de- 
serve to stand in every orchard, 
being excellent autumnal freits. 
The former is also very useful for 


culinary purposes, even before it 


attains to maturity by lying on 
the floor: ina good soil, it often 
forms a very large tree; but the 


grey butter-pear is of a lower. 


growth, though with more ex- 
panded branches. whe 
g. ‘the De-/a-Motie, one of the 
most luscious autumnal pears; the 
tender pulp and sweet juice of 
which, nearly approach to- that of 
the fruit last mentioned, — It is ge- 
_ nerally latge, and in a manner tu- 
metied; of a green shade; and 
thickly sprinkled with large grey 
spots: it ripens in Oétober and 
November.—The: tree is only of 
moderate growth and height... 
A’. The Savoury Pear. (la Sa- 
voureuse) is of a similar size and 
form with the/Virgouleuse ; more 
oval than pear-shaped, with a 
small, smoothly-situated bloom ; 
is covered with a thin peel of a 
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greenish-yellow cast, finely punes 
tured : its pulp has a buttery, plea- 
sant taste, and ripens in Novem= 
ber.—The tree is ofa middling size. 
2. The Radish- Pear, avery supe- 
rior summer fruit, the juicy part 
of which is so rich, refreshing, and 
agreeably acidulated, that it excels 
in its kind the grey butter-pear.— 
But, as it easily becomes mealy, 
though ofa muscadel-flayoar, when 
left to ripe on the tree, it onght 
to be timely removed; and depo- 
sited on the floor.—-The tree is re- 
markably fertile, and produces fruit 
in seasons when almost every other’ 
pear-kind has failed: hence it dé- 
serves to be reared, éven in cli-~ 
mates and situations not very fa- 
vourable to orchards; as it is of 
Vigorous growth, and attains a to- 
lerable size. OM, CD 
_k. The Non-pareil Bergamot, is 
a considerably large pear; with @ 
green peel, containing -a mellow 
pulp, of an incomparably aromati¢ 
taste: it becomes eatable in OG&o- 


ber and November.—The tree i¢ 


oné of the largest among the Bers 
gamots. 
4. The Eeg-Pear: this well- 
known and esteemed fruit requires 
no description ; its delicately mel- 
low pulp yields a highly palatable 
sub-acid juice of a peculiar flavour; 
and justly claims the . preference 
over many of the French: butters 
pears. aetna 9 oh i 
m. The Summer Thorn. (Epine 
d’eté: Fondantée musqué) is a larg 
delicious pear; of avery penetrating 
musky scent and taste ; oblong, 
pear-shaped, with a fatty, ‘tender, 
green skin, marked with whitish 
dots: its pulp liguefies in’ the 
mouth ; and the fruit ripens in thé 
beginning of September. — The 
tree is exceedingly fertile, and its 
dependent pears appear like arse 
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oF onions ; on which account the. 


trunk arrives only at. a moderate 
height. 

n. The Green Summer Sugar- 
Pear, of Hoyerswerda; an excel- 
lent new fruit of a moderate size, 
and which has faken its origin from 
the kertiel of the Winter-pear (Su- 
cré veri) cultivated in Lower Lusa- 
tia: itis oblong, but arched toward 
the bloom; of a grass-green shade ; 
spotted inevery direction with green 
and grey dets: 
without stories, and surpasses in 
taste all other summer-pears. 
juice is.of a vinous, sub-acid taste, 
decidedly superior, at Jeast in fla- 
your, toits parent fruit before men- 
tioned. If the Green Sugar-pear be 
suffered to ripen on the tree, it ac- 


quires a greenish-yellow shade, and - 


its favour approaches to that of the 
French Muscat Rolert. Its period 
_ of maturation is from the middle to 
the end of August, and it can be 
preserved only a few weeks after 
being deposited on the floor.—The 
tree bears fruit every year; its 
blossoms resist the most unfavour- 
able weather ; and the wood re- 
tnains sound in the severest winters. 
oa. The Spicy Muscadel-Pear, a 
handsome and delicate fruit, of the 
smaller kind; being of a roundish 
form, ‘with a very small depressed 
bloom, but a long slender stalk ; 
yellow when ripe, and of a bright 
orange-colour, inclining to fed on 
the southern aspect; marked with 
greyish-red dots, somewhat rough 
to the touch. Its pulp eats short, 
and is partly granulated ; contains 
an excellent’'spicy and saccharine 
juice, which maturates in July and: 
the beginning of August, but can- 
_ Hot be preserved ‘above eight days,- 
as.is the case with the generality of 
summer-pears. —The tree is of a, 


* 


the pulp is mellow, 


Its « 
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and bears. solitary 
the wood has a fine grain, 


GRAPES, 
For 4 specific account of these 
inestimable productions of Nature 


and Art, we refer the reader to the. 
article VINE. 


PLANTATIONS OF THE MOST USE- 
FUL FRUIT-TREES LIN DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY. 


1. The Red Stettin, Rostock, or _ 
Iron Apple, is large, globular, dark - 
red, sometimes light- -green on the 
shaded side ; has a glassy, hard 
pulp, containing a large proportion 
of an excellent vinous juice: this 
frit is equally regarded at the ta- 
ble till the latter end of August, 
and serviceable for boiling, baking, 
and converting it into perry.—T he 
tree grows freely, aud attains a 
great size; is not easily injured by 
unfavourable springs, while io blos- 
som ; and possesses other qualities 
which greatly recommend its cul- 
ture.—The Green Stettin Apple, a 
variety of the preceding sort, also 
deserves to be reared. 

2. The Reine-claude {see No, 4 
on the western side of the Espalier) 
in the progress of this essay. 

3. Fhe Blessed Pear (Poire be- 
nite: Belle fertile), is thus justly 
denominated ; as it is one of ihe 
most plentiful productions of the 
vegetable kingdom. Lewis XIV. 
who was the first encourager of 
fruit-gardening in France, intro-° 
duced this admirable plant into his 
dominions, and intrusted the nur-— 
ture and propagation of it to the Car- 


-thusians, an order of Monks then 


flourishing at Paris. The French 
King had judiciously commissioned 
all his Anibassadors in Europe, to 
collect and send the most valuable 

trite 
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fruit-trees : with which ee mic- 
mastic gardeners, by their extensive 
nurseries, exercised (till the period of 
the late Revolution) a most lucrative 
tratac, and realized several millions 
of Hyres ‘annually ; 
plantations ate now in a. desolated 
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sfate.——One of the most beneficial | 


plants thus obtained, was the 

Blessed Pear, a yellow. fruit, red- 
dish on the south side, with a 
straight, rather long stalk : in lot 
summers, 1f has an ‘agreeable j yugy 
taste, and ripens toward the end of 
September. Beside their use at the 
dessert, these pears may be prepar- 
ed in a variety of forms, for culinary 
dishes. —The tree, when full grown, 
does not exceed the middling SIZE. 

4, Vhe Seven-sleeper (Sieben- 
schlafer, ot the Germans) ; an au- 


tumual, moderately large, oblong 
app.e ; of a golden tint; broad 


toward the stalk, and somewhat 
tapering in the diretion of the 
bloom: Its yellowish pulp has a 
very agreeable, sub-acid taste, and 
serves every purpose of domestic 
consumption.—The treeis peculiar- 
ly.v iauahlé: from this circumstance, 
that its blossoms appear nearly 
a month Jater than those: of its 
neighbours : and, though it be thus 
exempt from the injury often occa- 
sioned by severe night-frosts in the 
SpeinE yet its fruit generally ripens 

about themiddle ef August. Hence, 
it merits-great attention in cold si- 
tuations, which are exposed to ver- 
nal blights. 

5. The Pound-Pear is an extra- 
ordinary Jarge, thick, ob-ong fruit, 
of a gréenish-grey colour: it is of- 
ten reared in the vicinity of build- 
ings, to shelter. its pouderous fruit 
stows boisterous winds, befare it 
has attained to maturity, Though 


eit be soinewhat tough, it is a. 
ry uselul pear in domestic econo- 


‘but these noble . 
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my, especially for drying.—The 
{vee rises to a considerable height, 
and spreads its branches 5 is very: 
productive ; and its blossoms are 
vot liable to be injured in the spring. 
There is a variety generally, called - 
the Small Pound-Pear, which ac-. 
guires only half the size of the for-. 
mer, but possesses all its valuable. 
properties. 

6. The Green Renpet, belongs to. 
the smaller sort of pears; has an. 
uncommonly rough peel, of a grey 
colour, with a light green shade ie 
its yellowish pulp i is firm; streaked 
with green veins ; juicy; and pose 
sesses al agree; ible rennet- ‘favours 
When laid on the floor, it ripens in, 
January; and may, in a dry cel-, 
lar, be preserved for a whole. year, 
without becoming insipid. Itis a 
well-tasted fruit, both for the des-. 
sert_and culinary \ preparations, 
The tree is only of a moderate size, 
but ably withstands the severity of. 
the winter, 

7. The Sweet Winter- Calville, 
is_a large apple, externally resem- 
bling the fruit of the Calville fami- 
ly, ‘with five. broad and shallow 
ribs, but a confined pericarpium,. 
or seed-capsule ; it is more oblong 
than globular ; beautifully red, be- 
neath which appears a fine golde 
tint on the shaded side, and earet 
in every direCtion with white spots, 
Its fiesh js faintly yellqw ish, toler- 
ably firm and good ; bat, though it 
have no peculiar aromatic flavour, 
the fruit seryes various ec onomical 
purposes. In beiling, its slices re- 
main entire, unless reduced to pulp 
by. stirring them , and this pear 1s, 
pec wliarly “esteemed for its sound- 
ness, which it retains till the second . 
year after gathering —The tree is. 
of a large and durable kind, 

8. The Leopold- Cherry adark~ 
red andexcellent fruit, of avery 

agreeable 
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agreeable acidity, and aroridtic 
flavour: it ripens about the middle 


or latter end of July, and'is well 


calculated for drying. ch ace he 
remains of a small size. 

9. The Angoler, one of ihe nibh 
valuable economical pears, on ac- 
count of it uncommon abundance : 
it resembles the Grey Butter-Pear ; 
is large, of a dusky-yellow,: with 
brownish dots. Its pulp is not with- 
out flavour, and peculiarly adapted 
to the different processes of boiling, 
drying, | &e? It ripens in OGober 
and November,—The tree exhibits 
a beautiful figure } \ having: ‘very 
large, lone, broad, dark breen 
leaves; and its blossoms are hot 
easily Scattered. 

10. The Long Carthusian pple, 
is a capital domestic fruit, frequent- 
dy‘of a large ‘size, with’ irregular 
angles, and acquires ‘a fine yellow 
shade on the floor. It may be pre- 
served till the succeeding summer ; 
and ‘maintains the first’ rank for 
‘boiling or baking, in the various 
dishes of pastry, where it becomes 
sweetly mellow, and has a delicate 
taste. When other apples (that of 
Borsdorf excepted) lose their’ ‘fla- 
vour by culinary preparations,’ the 
‘Long Carthtsian is greatly improv- 
ed by the action of heat. —The tree 
is of an ordinary size. 

11, The Sweet May-Cherr: yf 
(Royale hative), is moderately large ; 
when perfeGily ripe, rather black 
than dark-red;_ thongh it is but too 
often gathered while red, in. order 
to accommodate the ‘palate at an 
earlier Season : its pulp is soft; the 
juice sweet, and in favourable, 
dry seasons, of a highly aromatic 
flavour ; on which account it ‘is, 
ariong the sweet cherries, eminent- 

ly qualified for drying. 

about the middle of June, 

“tree is of the largest kind. 
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‘of the variety: stated, No:'115 


It ripens, 
—The 
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12. The Red-Cap-Pear (Kap4 
pesbirne, of the Germans), is A 
most beneficial’ winter-fruit, and 
deserves 4 place in every orchard’? 
it 18 of a middling size ; round, but 
sharp-poitited towards the stalls 
of a brown-red fint on- the sidé exe 
posed to'the sun; and yellow on 
the opposite. Having generally a 
rough taste, it is not fit to ‘be eaten 
in a raw state; though in hot sum= 
mers it becomes partly mellow, and 
is well tasted. On the other hand, 


it isan excellent pear for boiling, 


drying, and particularly for sauces, 
or similar purposes ; and may be 
preserved till the ensuing summer. 


—The'tree is uncommonly largé, 


and produétive-—The White- Cap- 
Pear is round and quite’ green : it 
affords the best perry ; but the’ trée 
is of a'small size. 

13. The Great, Sweet . May 
Cherry, has all the good properties 
but 
attains a greater height, and ripetis 


‘somewhat later’ than that just al- 


luded to. 

14. The'White Beard-Pear is'a 
yellowish- green vinous fruit, rather 
of a small kind, but which yields 
a very large proportion of juice, and 
is therefore excellently ' calculated 
for making perry. | It grows in 
clusters, like ropes of onions ; and, 
if left too long on the tree, is apt to 
become black, and, to ‘decay ; 
though still use éful for the” purpose 
above-mentioned.—The ’ tree; on 
account of its remarkable fertility, 
arrives only at‘a moderate size, 

15. Lhe Been- Apple, a very va- 
luable fruit for economical uses, 
and likewise for the'table.: It is of 
the larger kind; bulky at thestalk, — 
and: tapering towards the head ; ‘of 
a yellowish-white cast, with red 
flame-coloured streaks on the south 
side. Its pulp is white, tender, 

x though 
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though firm, and of an agreeable 
taste; the apple being ‘edible in 
December, and. easily preserved 
till the next crop. When dried in 
slices, it affords delicious food ; 
and alsoa fine dish when boiled in 
a fresh state.—The tree is of a py- 
ramidal form, rises to a consider 
able height ; has a durable wood ; 
does not shed its blossoms ; and is 
very productive, so. that.it seldom 
tails of being fertile for a single 
season. | 
16. The Count-Hennelerg Cher- 
ry, an excellent sub-acid fruit, of a 
smoderate size; dark-red, with a 
long stalk; of a very agreeable 
taste, whether dry or preserved : 
it ripens in the latter part of July, 
sor beginning of August.—The tree 
-is of low growth, and has depend- 
ent branches. , | 
17. The Summer Christian, or 
_Apothecaries-Pear (Bon Chretien 
-d'eté), is a large tumefied fruit, of 
, a pyramidal form, having a shivery 
.pulp, and a copious sweet juice: 
it is equally delicious in a fresh 
. state, as well as boiled, dried, and 
for sauces or syrups.in cookery.-— 
_ The tree attains a stupendous size, 
and is uncommonly tertile, 
18. Lhe White Paradise, or 
Wedding-Apple, in shape and beau- 
_ ty resembles that of Borsdorf, but 
in some seasons becomes larger. 
On its south side, it is beautifully 
. tinted: with red, and the other parts 
_ yesembie in colour,. half-bleached 
wax. Its flesh is of a glossy white; 
a tolerably good taste, yet without 
any peculiar flavour, When cut 
in slices, it is one. of the finest ap- 
_ ples, both for boiling and drying : 
nor is it less useful for making 
perry ; in which respect it vies 
» with that of Borsdorf, and imparts 
. to the liquor a more pleasing co- 
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lowr,than any other fruit—The 
tree is of the larger. kind, and its 
spreading branches ,are. extremely 
productive. :. feeberak 

19. The Blue Egg-Plum, ...or 
Hungarian-Plum, is of the size. of 
a hen’s egg; has a. greenish pulp, 
containing a copious and. sweet 
juice. It is less calculated for boil- 
ing and drying, than for, the des- 
sert; as itis in much request, and 
ripens in August.—The tree is one 
of the most fertile... by ing 4 
--20. The Sarasin-Pear (see No, 
2:-\pi 303). Fa Ue aa 
_ 21. The Early Maat-Apple of 
the Germans, is large; oblong; — 
streaked with red, but yellow on 
the shaded side; having a mellow, 
loose pulp ; and affording an ex- 
cellent juice for cyder,—Although 
the tree be of low growth, it is re- 
markably prolific, and. its wood 
very compa: .the blossoms are 
not easily shed in unfavourable 
springs, so that the fruit seldom 
fails, y. ie 

22. The Caraway-Pear (Besi 
d’Heri) is of a middling size; al- 
most globular; brown-red on the 
south side, and greenish-yellow in 
other parts : while fresh, it sup- 
plics the table, and may also be 
converted to other econemical pur- 
poses; being a very tender aroma- 
tic pear, which ripens in Septem- 
ber.—The tree does not exceed a 
middling size, though itbears abun- 
dance of fruit. 

23. The Domestic Plum -is\so 
generally known and _ cultivated, 
that it may be considered as one of 
the most useful fruits; though a 
single tree will yield but a scanty 


-supply., This species may be easily 
propagated from the kernel; and 


those trees which have been im- 
proved by engrafting, inoculating, 

ib ce ae 5 
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erinarching, prodttce a larger and yields fine perry, or vinegar.—The 


more delicate fruit, which readily 
separates from the stone. | M 

24. The Streaked, or Striped Ap- 
ple, of the Germans, is a very pro- 
fitable fruit in domestic economy ; 
of a globular, though compressed 
form; a moderate size; yellow 
cast ; and.marked with red streaks. 
Tts sweet pulp yields a copious 
juice; it furnishes a palatable dish, 
whether boiled or dried -in slices ; 
and may be advantageously con-) 
verted into cyder. This apple ri- 

ens eatly, and remains sound til 
Kelistamme tie tree attains a very 
respectable size and age; 1s,ope of 
the most produétive ; and its blos- 
soms resist the vernal frosts. 

25.-The Spanish Cherry, a no- 
ble fruit for drying, preserving, 
&c, is of a large size; dark-red 
tint, approaching to black; flatly 
compressed below ; and having a 
short stalk. Its juice is of a deep- 
red dye; of a mild sub-acid, and 
pleasant taste ; it ripens about the 
middle of July. 

_ 26. The Late Maat-Apple of the 
Germans, is a most beneficial fruit 
both in autumn and winter, Al- 
though its blossoms appear several 
weeks later than those of the for- 
mer, in consequence of which it is 
seldom affected by the spring-frosts, 
yet it ripens, and is eatable at an 
earlier period, andmay be preserved 
throughout the winter. It is of a 
considerable size; of a yellow 
shade with red stveaks; its puip 
has a fine taste); and it is, on the, 
whole, a very useful apple in do- 
mestic life.—The tree forms a large, 
spreading crown, and bears in 
abundance. 

27. The Egg-Pear (Bestebirne) 
a-national fruit of the Germans, is 
not only (see-/,.p. 302). much, 
esteemed at the, dessert, but also 
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tree is of the produétive class, and 
deserves a place in every orchard, 
28. The Poind-Appie (Tellerap- 
fel), is likewise a German produc= 
tion, which deserves to be reared . 
both for its uncommonly large size, 
and the steadiness of its blossoms 
in unfavourable springs. It ripens» 
on the floor; and becomes unGtuous 
to the touch. Its pulp is. partly 
mellow, and of a fine sub-acid 
taste. Jt remains sound from No-, 
vember to February, and frequently | 
till May; being chiefly calculated — 
for boiling, drying, and the making 
of cyder.—The tree exhibits a fine 
and expanded crown. . 
29. ‘The Pear- Quince (see above 
No. 29). is a very serviceable fruit’ 
to the housewife; and though, 
when boiled, it require a large 


portion of sugar, yet this expensive 


article may be supplied by the syrup 
obtained from pears. Dried in 
slicés, the pear-quince imparts to 
boiled fruit an agreeable flavour, — 

30. ‘The German Fleiner Apple, 
is a large, beautiful, glossy, yellow 
fruit, rather oblong than globular, 
and ranks in the first class of eco- 
nomical fruit: on the south side, 
it is tinted with red, and may be 
regarded as a. counter-part of the 
Been-apple,described No.15,p.305. 
It remains sound till April; and its 
pup partakes of a sweet and acid 
taste ; having a strongly aromatic 
and agreeable flavour.—tThe tree 
attains a respectable size. 

31.. An improved. varicty of the 
Plum.—See No, 23, p; 306... 

32. A Black Mulberry Tree.— 
See above No. 32. “4 


33. The Brussels Brown Morel, 


a dark-red, spherical, acid cherry, - 


containing a richly tin@ured juice, 
of a very pleasant taste. When 
perfectly ripe, abeut,the latter end 

x 2 " Tua, of 
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of July, it is equally fit to be dried 
and preserved tor use.—The tree 
remains of a small size, like the 
Morels in general, and has depen- 


dent branches; but it is exceeding- — 


ly fruitful, immediately after the 
first year of engrafting. 


ON THE MOST ADVANTAGEOUS © 


eMETHOD OF ARRANGING THE 
ESPALIERS,. 


An orchard that is encompassed 
by a wall, or railed” with suitable 
boards, not only affords protection 
to the fruit, but its value may be 
considerably enhanced by the rear- 
ing of dwarf-trees. The most pro- 
fitable and delicious of this descrip- 
tion are doubtless the Peaches, es- 
pecially if they be intended for sale 
in a public market : hence we shall 
concisely state the principal sorts of 


such fruit as may be planted with 


the greatest advantage on the east- 
tern and southern sides.—Early 
peaches are always more» favour- 
ably situated in an eastern than ina 
southern aspect; for, when placed 
in the former, they are not so liable 
to be injured by night-frosts as in 
the latter: onthe contrary, late 
peaches require more solar heat, 
and will consequently be better 
adapted to a southern exposure.— 
Apricots, likewise, may be more 
easily and beneficially raised on the 
east than on the south side of the 
garden; because the heat of the 
stun exsiccates, and’ renders them 
mealy; independently of which 
circumstance, they are in the me- 
ridian direétion more liable to be 
injured by night-frosts —The west- 
ern wall will be most usefully 
formed into espaliers of Cherry and 
Plum-trees, as likewise for planting 
early Grapes.—Lastly, even the 
northern side is advantageously em- 
ployed by the skilful gardener, who 
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will, in this’ situation, endeavour ° 


‘to introduce the best ‘species’ of 


hazle-nuts, filberts, &c. st 
Plantation along the Eastern. side 
‘of the Wall, or Railment; con-— 
sisting of early Peaches ‘and ~ 
Apricots. 
If the wall, ’or other inclosurse © 
round the orchard,’ be from 7 to 8 ” 
feet high, the espalier ought to 
occupy a space of from 12 to14 . 
feet. In case, however, the wall 


‘should be only 6 or 6! feet high, ° 


it will be necessary to form the 

plantation of peaches, at the’ dis-_ 

tance of 18 or 20 feet*from: the - 

neighbouring trees. . 

I. The following list contains a ° 
view of the most valuable and: 
early sorts of Peaches and Apri- 
cots, which should adorn the 
Eastern side of the Wall. 

, 1. The Small Naked Early Peach 

(Petite Violette-hatiye) yields a to- ° 

lerably mellow fruit, of a yellowish - 

shade, but rose-celoured about the - 
kernel; its juice is strongly aro- 
matic, and of a delicious taste. It 

ripens in the beginning of Septem- 

ber, somewhat earlier than the’ 
large variety of the same name. 

2, and 3. The Pine- Apple Apri- 
cot, isone of the most savoury ; more 
oblong than round, marked with 
deep-red spots on the south side, 
and, in other parts, of a golden. 
tint. Its pulp is throughout of a> 
reddish-yellow colour, and con- 
tains a highly flavoured, palatable. 
juice. It never tarns mealy, like - 
the other sorts, and ripens about. 
the middle of August. Its kernel” 
is as sweet as-an almond. inde 

4, The Brussels’ Apricot (Abri- 
cot de Nancy), is of a considerable 
size; somewhat oval, being slightly 
red; and for the most part of a pale 
yellow shade; its pulp is reddish- 
yellow, and melts in iaiinger’? 
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the, copious juice is of an agreeable 
tdste and flavour. —tThis fruit also 
aftains to perfection in August. 

5. The Large Early “Apricot 
(Grand Abricot hatif; .Abricot 
commun), a large and beautiful 
fruit, of a dark- yellow shade, and 
sometimes red; it has a good 
juicy pulp, but no peculiar fla- 
vour; and easily turns mealy, 
after having arrived at the point 
of maturity. It becomes ripe soon 
after the small early apricot. 

6. The Large Sugar, Apricot 
resembles in size and shape: the 
preceding variety ; but, when full 
grown, has a coat somewhat fal- 
low ; its pulp is of a golden hue, 
and remarkably saccharine; it ri- 
pens after the early sort last men- 
tioned, 

7. The, Early Montague Peach 


is of a Jarge and handsome size ; | 


of a fine red tint on the side ex- 
posed tothe sun, anda yellowish 
cast in other parts; being juicy, 
sweet, and without any Ted dye 
about the kernel, from which it is 
not readily separated: it ripens 
about the latter end of August. 

8. The Bellegarde is likewise a 
very beautiful, large, and exceJlent 
peach, with a strong tint of red on 
a yellow ground, and ofa deep- 
red shade on the south side.. Its 
pulp, though rather firm, yields 
a sweet Juice of an agreeable taste ; 
the fruit is in season “together with 

the preceding kind. 

9, and 10. The Maltese Peach 
‘is highly esteemed by those who 
prefer a sweet to a vinous taste: it 
is of a middling size, a spherical 
form, red-streaked on the south 
side, and, in other dire@ions ye? 
low ; the pulp is white, exceeding- 
dy delicate; melts without appear- 
ing watery; contains an uncommon 
“proportion of saccharine matter ; 
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and has .an exquisite flavour... The 
stone firmly adheres to the flesh, 
and presents a small point in one 
of its extremities; the fruit ay- 
rives at maturity toward the end a 
September, 

11. The Red Magdalen i is also a. 
fine, inviting peach; having a 
white mellow pulp, which is red 
around the kernel; affords a sa- 
vouty. sweet juice; and ripens 
about the middle of September. 

12. The’ Charlestown, or Ana-. 
nas Peach, is a new sort, reared 
in America, from the kernel. ° Al- 
though its colour is inferior to that 
of most other peaches, being of an 
uniformly pale yellow, without any 
red tint, yet its firm and juicy 
pulp possesses the delicious flavour 
of the pine-apple : it ripens in the 
beginning of October. 

13. The Genoese Peach main- 
tains the first rank; being of a 
considerable size, and marbled of 
a bright-red tint on the south side ; 
its dark-yellow pulp is incompara- 
bly delicate, resembles in flavour 
that of the melon; and is of a 
rose-red hue around the stone’: 
this fruit attains to perfeCtion about 
Michaelmas, or somewhat later. 

14. The White Magdalen, a to- 
lerably large, round peach, of a 
yellowish-white, but of a lively 
red on the south side: its pulp is 
mellow, and very grateful to the 


‘palate; of a rose-red tint about the 


stone, and yielding a sweet juice’: 

it is eatable about the middle of 

September. 

II. Plantation along the South-side 
of the Orchard, with Peaches 
of the first rank, but which at- 
tain tomaturity at a later period. 
1,and2. The Maltese Peach. —_— 

See above? No. 9. "' ‘ 

3. The Red Magdalen, — See 


No. J he 


Re gery ‘4.The 
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4. The Admirable Peach, avery 
large and comely fruit, of an agree- 
able mixture of colours; its pulp, 
though rather firm, has a delicate 
taste; contains a sweet, vinous 
juice, of a fine flavour; -and is 
pale-rednear the stone: it becomes 
eatable about the middle of Sep- 
tember. , 

5. The White Magdalen.—See 
above, No. 14. 

6. The Genoese Peach.— See 
No. 13. 4 . 

_ 7. The Charlestown Ananas 
Peach.—See No, 12. 

8. The Small Charlestown Ana- 
nas Peach, agrees in colour and 
other respects with that of a larger 
size; and, though of inferior 
growth, it excels in taste, and 
partakes more of the Pine-apple 
flavour, 

g. The same Peach of the smaller 
kind. 

10. The same, of the larger sort. 

11. The Genoese Peach. 

12.. The Great, Red, Naked 
Early Peach, the top of which is 
‘ of a very dark-red hue, and the 
lower part greenish-yellow ; its 
mellow pulp partakes of a yellow 
tint, but is. rose-red around the 
stone; of an agreeably sweet vi- 
nous taste, and excellent flavour ; 
arriving at perfection in the begin- 
ning of September. 

13. The Nolle Peach is large, 
spherical, marbled; of a purple 
tint; has a Juscious taste; is faint- 
ly red about the stone; and ripens 
in, September... “hi. 

14. The Giant Neétarine (Pavie 
tMmonstrepse, ou de Pomponne) is 
the largest of all the peaches, and 
a true ornament to the dessert; as 
it displays a beautiful red tint on a 
white ground. Its.pulp is white, 
though red in the parts next the 
stone, and coptains a yinous, sweet 
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juice; but requires a fayourable 
summer, a mild autumn, and the 
warmest situation in the espalier : 
it is mature in Oftober. es 

15. The Chancellor's Peach, a 
very large, somewhat oblong fruit, 
marked with a deep furrow, anda 
small wart; having a fine skin, 
beautifully red on the south side : 


its pulp is delicate, and yields a 


saccharine juice. It may be eaten 
in the beginning of September, 
16,. The Princess's Peach, or 
Large French Mignonne, one of 
the most handsome and delicious 
fruits, of a dark-red and greenish- 


_ yellow cast; having a white, melt- 


ing, and agreeable pulp; contain- 
ing a sweetish, vinous juice; and — 
being in season about the middle 
of September. 
lil. Plantation along the Western 
side of the Orchard, for raising 
herries, Plums, and earlyGrapes. 
1, The Large Glass-Cherry, is 
the most bulky of those early pro- 
duétions, and one of the finest 
bright-red morels ; having a white 
juice and a short stalk : its pungent 
taste is accompanied with an agree- 
able.sweetness; and the fruit ripens 
in the beginning of July. 
_ 2. The Black Perdrigon, a large 
oblong plum, of a dark-blue colour 
mingled with faint yellow, and co- 
vered with a strong bloom: its 
light-yellow pulp is firm, yet deli- 
cious to the palate ; abounds with 
a sweet, aromatic juice; and the 


fruit may be gathered towards the 


end of August, ; 

3..The Large Montmorency is 
one of the best glass-cherries, flatly 
compressed below ; with a thick, 


short, and deeply-inserted stalk : 


the pulp is yellowish, of a delicate 
taste; yields an agreeably-acidu- 
lated juice, and is in perfeétion 
about the latter part of July. _ 

; 4, The 
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‘4, The Large Green Reine- Claude 
(Dauphine), a well-known cherry, 
that ranks among the finest fruits 
of the kind; it is in great estima- 
tion on account of its copious, mel- 


low, and saccharine juice, which is 


of a peculiarly: delicious taste : this 
cherry attains to maturity in the 
beginning of August. 

5. The Black Burgundy Grape 
is rather below the middling size, 
but of a sweet, delicious taste; and 


begins to ripen about the middle 


of August. 

6. The White Earh ly Leiprig 
Grape, is likewise of a moderate 
size, and produces very sweet, 
oblong berrics; becomes eatable 
about “the latter end of August, but 
is much improved by remaining on 
the vine till towards autumn. 

7. The Black Burgundy Grapes 
—Seé above, No. 5. 

8. The St. John’s Plum, a very 
early, blue, round, and valuable 
fruit. 

The Leopold Cherry is a 


dark-red morel, with a long stalk, | 
it has an 


and is highly esteemed : 
acidulated, savoury juice, of an ex- 
ceedingly pleasant taste, and ripens 
in the latter part of July. 
40. The Royal Plum is of a very 
large size, and one of the most de- 
ticions: fruits; having a spherical 
form, with a thin, long, and deep- 
ly-inserted stalk: its skin rola 
violet hue, marked with many 
gold-coloured spots : the yellowish- 
sreen pulp abounds with a sweetish 


Juice, ‘slightly acidulated, so as. to. 


impart to it an’ agreeably-pungent 
taste : its period of maturity is we 
wards the end of August. 

1. "The Early Natt, of the Ger- 
mans, is an exceedingly luscious 
and large cherry, produced from 
‘thé kernel; its’ bright glossy skin 
Be oF a: fine red colour ; and the 
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tender pulp yields a subeacid juice 
highly grateful to the palate. .'The: 
tree is uncommonly produétive ; 
and the frnit, being one of the 
earliest in season, ripens in the be-" 
ginning of June. 
12. The Green or White Indian’ 


Plum, is a most grateful produc- 


tion, exceeding in flavour the Reine- 
Claude (No. 4): and though it be 
little Known at present, this whit- 
ish-green fruit merits a place in . 
every orchard. 

13. The Red Early Wanfried~’ 
Cherry is of German origin, and of 
a large size: ‘its pulp is delicate,’ 
though not very tender; and con- 
tains a whitish sub-acid j juice : this 
savoury fruit is eatable in the be- 
ginning of June; and the tree is of 
the most fertile kind.. 

14. The Black Spanish Early iy 
Heart-Cherry, vies with the most 
exquisite kinds of that class, and is’ 
eminently calculated for espaliers. 
On account of its early and great 
fertility, the tree is of an inferior 
size, but loaded with fruit, the 
mellow pulp of which*has a sub- — 
acid taste, and an excellent flavour: 
IV. Plantation along the North- 

side of the Orchard: or Espa- 

liers consisting “i 0 pete 

Shruls.. 

Although this situation is, on 
the whole, less favourable to the 
growth and maturity of fruit, yet 
every industrious gardener will 


here also ‘endeavour to cultivate 


quinces, medlar trees, hazel-nuts; 
&c. because their productions are 
subservient to many useful pur- 
poses in domestic economy. Such 
plants, indeed, will not agi 
very luxuriantly, or afford early 
and luscious ornaments of the des- 
but they may with advan 
tage be employed for culinary 
dishes, or for supplying the table 
a» 4 cut 
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ina fresh state, at.an advanced sea- 
Son" iy 
Among the Quinczs, the Ger- 
man Pear-quince, and that of Por- 
tugal, are the two principal varie- 
ties: they are of similar shape, and 
differ only in this circumstance, 
that the former, when boiled, re- 
roains entire ; while the latter, be- 
‘ing more tender, is dissolved into 
apulp.. . 
There are thirteen species of the 
Mepiar-tree; of which only 
one's indigenous (seep. 187) : but 
‘among*all the foreign sorts, Mr. 
Cugist recommends. the Dutch 
Garden Medlar, as the only and 
most eligible one for espaliers, 


HAZEL-NUTS, | 


In the enumeration of the. fol-. 
jowing excellent varieties, we have’ 


adopted the botanical characters 
given by Becustern, both on ac- 
count of their.precision, and the 
appropriate, nomenclature, -which 
Mr. .Curist has omitted in his 
Pasay 

The ‘Zellar, or pent Nut 
failed fructu rotundo maximo), 
which bears large round nuts flatly 
compressed on the top ; the shell 
is brown, streaked with white, 
and spontaneously opens on the 
point, 

9, The Common Lambert, or 
Almond-Nut (Corylus sativa), with 
a long, thin, pointed, sweet kernel ; 
the shell of which is completely in- 
closed in the flower- -cup. 

3. The Large Lambert, or Blood- 
Nut (Corylus sativa fruau oblongo 
rubente maximo): the green co- 
ver inclosing the young nut is near- 
ly cylindrical, and somewhat edged 
at the top... While in an unripe 
state, it is of a reddish cast, and ra- 
ther downy on the upper part : in 
some, the kernel has a dark-red ; 
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in others, a white skin: they.’ are 

of a peculiar, sweet, and agreeable 

taste; and ripen about the middle | 
of August. ‘ 

4, The Spanish Hazel - Nut 
(Corylus Hispanica), which attains 
the uncommon. size of two inches 
in length, and one in thickness : its 
thin shell is angular towards the 
head ;) always remains white ; and 
is half covered by the flower-cup, 
It ripens at a later season ; and the 
kernel is less sweet than that of 
the preceding sort. 

:5.: The, axel NutsTree (Cory- 
lus arborescens) attains a high, 
tuick stem ; and forms a crown at 
the top: the nuts are disposed in 
Jarge clusters ; they. have. a nearly 
globular form, being smoothly com~ 
pressed above, and somewhat point- 
ed below. 

On the most advantageous method 
of employing the space between 
the Espalers, and the Wall or. 
Railment. 

The horders: of espaliers require 
a breadth of 22 or 3 feet, from the 
dwarf-trees or shrubs: such soil 
will, however, not admit of vegeta- 
bles striking deep roots, or of bushy 
plants, which rise to a considerable 
height; as the former would with- 
draw the nourishment from the 
roots of fruit-trees ;/ while the lat- 
ter might obstruct their growth, 
by intercepting the air, and solar 
rays, Neyertheless, a variety of 
useful herbs may be reared on 
these borders, with a view to sup- 
ply the dessert, throughout the 
summer and autumn, with, delici= 
ous fruit. For this purpose, the 
Strawlherries claim the ‘first rank ; 
because they may be cultivated on 
the four different sides :—those ex- 
_posed to the south will be the ear- 
iest ; then will follow those grow- 
ding | along the eastern wall; some- 


what 
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what later such as occupy the 
western border; and, lastly, those 
which have a northern aspect ; the 
plants being 12 inches distant from 
each other.—Next, in rank, is the 
Raspberry (Rubus Ideeus, Lind 
which ought properly to stand 
along the northern border; but, 
being a luxuriant and spreading 
shrub, it will with advantage be 
placed in a distant corner. The 
principal, and most productive va- 
rieties of the latter, are those two, 
termed the English Doulble-learing 
Red, and White Raspterry. LHe 
side the shrubs already mentioned, 
@ complete orchard should likewise 
contain the best sorts of Currants 


and Gooselerries, of whichwe shall ° 


here enumerate the most esteemed 
varieties; having already given an 
introductory description of both, 
in their alptabetical order. 


| CURRANTS. 

As these berries, which remain 
for several weeks on the bushes 
without decaying, progressively be- 
come sweeter and more vinous, we 
would recommend the culture of 
the following varieties, as the most 
valuable : 

-¥. The Large, Red Dutch Cur- 
rant. 

™2. The vat White ht sain 
Carrarit. 4 
- 3. The Large, Pb tloired 
Clfampagne Currant. 


GOOSEBERRIES. 

There are numerous sorts of this 
excellent. fruit, which have been 
raised from the seeds, principally 
by Engiish gardeners, who at pre- 
ae 4, from these, we have se- 
leGted the following 24; which are 
egually esteemed for their uncom- 
monly large size, and exquisite 

flavour, 
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Red Gooseberries. 


1. Cheetham’s Bright Venus, is 
a large berry ; smooth, or withont 
hair; beautifully red ; and of a de- 
licate taste. 

2. Coe’s Hannibal, a very large, 
oval; smooth berry. 

Down’s Cheshire Round, a 
a, -red, transparent berry, mark- 
ed with red. spots, 

4. Mason's Hercules, a very in- 
viting fruit ; large; globular; with- 
out hair; uncommonly handsome ; 
and y ery transparent. 

5. Taylor's Red Rose ; also very 
large; oval ; rose-coloured ; and 
hairy. 

6. Viéiory ; one oe the largest 
gooseberries ; oval ; hairy ; ‘and 
rose-coloured. 

ro Withington’ is PrinobagRonel; 
is of a good size; round; hairy ; 
and dark-red. 


White Gooselerries. 


8. Chapman's Highland White ; 
is large ; globular ; red-spotted on 
its south side ; and covered witha 
few fine hairs. 

g. Liptrot's Duke of Bedford ; 
a large, oblong, and smooth berry. 

10. Mill's Champion; is also 
large and oblong, but somewhat 
tapering towards the stalk ; having 
a white and parechy transparent 
skin, 

lt. Stafford's White Imperial ; 
a capital, early sort ; uncommonly 
bulky 5. so that the largest, which 
are slightly oval, attain the size of . 
a walnut; but the smaller ones 
are of a round form ; having a 
smooth, tender skin, and ripening 
about the middie of J uly. 
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Green Gooselerries. 
12, Boardman’s Green Oak, is 
large, globular, and smooth. 
13. Creeping Germes, a very 
oy cany 
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arly, large, globular berry, though 
some are oblong; green, with 
white veins ; of a sweet and agree- 
able taste. ) 
14. Fox's Green Conn is like- 
wise unusually large ; globular ; 
covered with hair; and of an ex- 
ceedingly fine flavour. 

15. Mili's Langley Green, vies 
in size with the two preceding 
sorts, but is) of an oval form : its 
taste is delicious ; and the leaf is 
distinguished from other varieties 
by its indented shape. 

16; Johnson's Green Willow, 
moderately Jarge, oblong. berry ; 
pointed near the stalk, and round 
toxvards® the bloom: it is oval, 
smooth, and streaked with white 
veins. 

17, SHelmardine’sGently-Green ; 


a large, oblong, and smooth berry. 


Yellow and Amter-coloured, 

18. Bells Bright Farmer; a 
véry large,’ oval : und elegant, eatly 
Fruit ; mathed with brisht- yellow 
veins : if is smooth, though a few 
hairs occasionally pings on the 
skin, 

19. Blackley’s Eclipse; a large, 
smooth berry ; oval ; yellow, with 
green veins; ahd: of a savoury 
juice. 

20. Bradshaw's Yellow-top, 
globular ; smooth, with afew hairs, 
and of early growth. 

21. Clayton's Canary ; a large, 


round, greenish-yellow berry ; co-, 


vered with hairs; and being ofa 
good taste. 

22, Mason's Golden Conghier Or 
a large, ‘handsemce, bale hyena 
berry. : 
2, Stanley's Dolphin, a very 
early sort; being one of the largest 
and thiost esteemed : it is oval, 
greenish- -yellow, and smooth. 

2A, Taylor's Nimrod, is also an 
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early fruit, of an uncommonly 
large size; globular ; without hair; 
of a dark-yellow shade, marked 
with bright-yellow veins: it has a 
transparent skin, and ripens about 
the middle of July. 

Beside the varieties here spout 
ed, we find in ‘a late catalogue, 
published by an eminent gardener, 
the following sorts enumerated un- 
der the head of New Gooselerries : 

White: Beeman’s White Ele- 
phant 5 and White Lily. inearnalh 

Yellow: Nonsuch; Wigley’s 
Melon; Goldch Lion ; ; and Invin- 
cible, 

Green: Anthony THIRD ; Miss 
Bold; Nield’s Green Gage ; Mrs. © 
Ewe : Royal George; and "Mont 
gomery 

fted:: pee A te 3 5 Black Con- 
Stafford’s 
Hcuda! Syl General Howe and 
Supreme, 

For an account of the most 
eligible and productive species of 
the Raspserry,.as well as the 
STRAWBERRY, we refer the reader 
to these articles, in the progress, we 
the alphabet. 

‘It will, however, not be supers 
fluous, to remind the friends of 
gardening in this country, that ‘the 
preceding arrangement and .de- 
scription “of the different standard 
and dwarf fruit-trees, as well as 


-of the espaliers, shrubbery,. wand 


fruit-bearing plants, is the result 
of experience communicated to the 
public by a German Orchardist. 
Hence we think it useful to re- 
mark, that though zs statement, 
with regard to the nature and rear- 
ing of the various fruit-bearing ie. 
vetables before detailed, may be 
perfelly correct; yet the tempera- 
ture of the British climate, when 
compared with that of the middle 
of Germany, naturally retards the 
maturity 
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maturity of all fruits reared in the 
open air, at least a fortnight, in the 
counties situated to the west, whe- 
ther in a southern or northern di- 
re€tion; and from three to four 
weeks, in the direct northern parts 
of the kingdom:—on the other 


‘hand, the climate in the southern 


and south-eastern counties of Eng- 
Jand, may be considered as nearly 
equal in point of heat, to that of 
the German provinces bordering on 
the rivers Rhine and Danube.— 
This circumstance deserves parti- 
cular attention; as otherwise, the 
practical gardener will often be 
disappointed in the expeCation of 
early fruit. 

Scions for engrafting or inocu- 
lating from most, or all, of the 
foreign varieties before specified, 
may be procured either by way of 
Hamburgh, from the orchardists 
of that city, or by applying to the 
gardener who superintends — the 
Ele€toral Orchard at Herrnhaw- 
sen, near Hanover. 

With respect to the method of 
planting the trees:—-A_ wide hole 
must be dug for each, being suffi- 
ciently capacious to receive all the 
roots freely, so that they may not 
touch the sides. A single fruit- 
tree should now be deposited in 
each hole, one person holding its 
stem ereét, while another breaks 
the earth in small pieces, and 
throws it in equally upon the roots ; 
the tree being occasionally shaken, 
that the mould may lie closely on 
all the smaller roots and fibres, and 
the plant be gradually elevated, 
till the top or crown of the roots 
is only two or three inches below 
the common surface of the earth. 
‘When the cavity is properly filled, 
it must be gently pressed with the 
foot ; first on-the outside, and then 
advancing gradually towards the 
Stem, the surface being formed 
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somewhat hollow. Lastly, a few 
inverted sods, or pieces of turf, 
must be laid over the whole, so as 
to form a kind of circular bank, 
three or four inches high; which 
will not only stipport the tree, but 
at the same time shelter the roots . 
from drying winds, and those 
droughts that sometimes prevail in 
hot summers. During these opera- 


‘tions, the planters must be parti- 


cularly attentive, that each -tree 
stand perfectly erect, and be ar- 
ranged in rows, in the manner 
above described. ; 
Lastly, the soil beneath and be- 
tween the fruit-trees, till they ar- 
rive at their complete size, should 
by no means be neglected ; as the 
excellence and maturity of the 
fruits willin a great measure de- 
pend upon its proper culture.— 
Hence, no grass or weeds should 
be suffered to grow under tbe 
standards; but the ground ought 
to be frequently stirred with the 
spade and hoe, in order that the 
fertilizing particles of rain, . air, 
dew, snow, &c. may more easily 
penetrate into the earth, and pro- 
duce beneficial effe&s on the roots 
of fruit-bearing trees and shrubs. 
Such_an expedient not only tends 
to promote their fertility; but it 
is hkewise one of the most ef- 
fectual means of preserving them 
in a sound and healthy state. In- 
dependently of these advantages, 
the soil itself wiil thus be so much 
improved, that it may serve” for 
raising the most abundant crops of 
vegetable roots, and especially ¢ur- 
nips and potatoes. The former are . 
peculiarly calculated ‘for this pur- 
pose; as they do not exhaust the 
soil in any degree equal to the im- 
poverishing effects of the latter. 
On the whole, we shall conclude 
with observing, thatthe art of gar- 
dening has lately been carried to a 
very 
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very high degree of perfection in 
this country, which may justly 
boast o: the most intelligent and 
skilful orehardists. And, though 
we haye not so great a number of 
scientific gardeners, or such exten- 
sive and systematic orchards to ex- 
hibit, as the Germans, French, and 
Dutch ; yet the continual migra- 
tion of industrious - gardeners from 
the northern quarter of the island, 
toward the British metropolis, will 
ultimately be attended with the 
best effects. Thus, we may hope 
to see, im time, a greater number 
of regular private orchards esta- 
blushed in Kugland: and with a 
view to aecelerate the falflment 
of this patriotic wish, we think it 
our duty to mention the title of the 
following - practical and useful 
work, though we have not had an 


opportunity of Prerming its con-— 


tents: ad Plan of an Orchard: 

exhibiting, at one view, a select 
guentity of Trees sufficient for 
planting an Acre and a Half of 
Land, preperly arranged according 
fo their usual size of growth and 
hardiness of bearing: in which is 
comprised, a Colleétion of the most 
estecmed Orchard Fruié, proper for 
the Table and the Kitchen, in re- 
eular succession throughout the 
season :_ shewing also, in a distinct 
Table, others nearly similar in qua- 
lity, size, use, and time of matu- 
rity; with an Alphabetical List of 
above Eight Hundred Species and 
Varieties, such as are now culti- 
vated in England; together with 
the different names by which, they 
are generally known. By GrorceE 
Linpuey.” (Fol. 2s. Loud, Cuam- 
pante and Whitrow, 1790. )—The 
Monthly. Reviewers observe, that. 
‘« this is a pretty present to the 
young orchardist; aud the alpba-. 
betical list of fruit-trees may: be 
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found useful to the more experi-_ 
enced, Dithculty, will always be 
a spur to ingenuity :—gardening, 
therefore, is studied. in “Scotland, 
and orcharding’in Norfolk.” 
ORCHIS, or Orchis, L. a genus. 
of plants, comprising sixty-five spe- 


cies, nine of which are indigenous; 


and the most remarkable of these 
are : 

1. The mascula, Farry Or- 
cHis, or Mare Foor - stones, 
growing in meadows and pastures ; 
flowering in the month of May.--, 
According to an account inserted 
-in the 59th vol. of the “ Philoso- 
phical 3 Pransactions,’ Mr. Moutr 
maintains, that from the roots of 
this species is prepared the cele- 
brated Salep-powder, which* has 
been highly recommended in cases 
of consumption (see vol. ii. p. 50), 
bilious dysenteries, strangury, and 
disorders of the chest,—The reots 
should be gathered when the seed 
is formed, and the stalk is about 
to decay; for the new bulb (of 
which salep is prepared) has then 
attained its full size, After se- 
parating the new roots from the 
stalk, washing them in water, and 
removing the exterior thin skin, 
they are placed on a tin plate in an 
oven, previously heated to the de- 
gree requisite for baking bread, 
‘Thus, in about ten minutes, they 
will acquire the transparency of 
horn, without being diminished in 
size: next, they should be spread 
out in another room, where they 
will dry and harden in a few days : 
or the same object may be effected 
in a very moderate heat, within a 
few hours... _. 

2.,'The morio, Msapow Or- 


* 
CHI, or Fumacz Foot- -STONES, 


grows on moist meadows and p as~ 

tures; flowers in May and June.— 

The. roots are roundish ; the stalk 
nee ig 


ca 
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is about a foot-high} and the leaves’ 
This © 


species deserves to be niéntioned » 


have the shape of lancets. 


here, on the authority of ‘Brc#- 
sTeIn, who observes, that itis con- 
sidered: as possessing, 


salep-root; and, though some na- 
turalists have’been of opinion, that 


the Early Orchis is the genuine: 


root imported from Persia, yet we 


would recommend the culture of 


the meadow orchis. 


Either of these species may be- 


propagated by their roots; which, 
as 'the.seeds do not vegetate, must 
be planted in summer, about three 
inches deep, in‘ a dry soil ; where 


they should remain undisturbed:for: 
several years, because they will’ 


flourish in proportion ‘to the length 


of time they have been su fered to’ 
grow inthe same place.—lf, at any 
future period, this excellent vege-' 


table should be introduced into ge- 
neral use, by the’ patriotic efforts 
of enlightened agriculturists, ° its 


roots will furnish a cheap, whole-' 


some, and most nutritious substi- 
tute for many foreign drugs, sach 
as Sago, Tapioca, Artow: root, &c. 
—See also SALEP. 

ORPIMENT, a steirAlrioad mi- 
neral, consisting of :arsenic and 
sulphur, -often found native in the 
earth, though it may also be artifi- 
cially prepared. 

‘his ore has also lately been dis- 
covered in the county of Cornwall, 
whence a specimen was sent to 
Dr. Hitt, under the name of red 
mundic, It is both red and yellow; 
and, when refined by distillation, 


torms the colour known by the 


name of King’s Yellow. 

’ Orpimenthas, by some, been sup- 
posed to be harmless, on account 
of the large proportion of sulphar 
which it contains ; but, according 


> , 


& “Mew w 
if 


and even” 
surpassing, the virtues of the foreign ' 
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to Macaunr, itis produdive of! 
the most fatal consequences, and’ 
ought not to be used without the - 
orertest caution. Instances h aving 

occurred of its noxious prope: sties, 
it may be ascertained by the fol- 

lowing symptoms,’ whether’ any 

person has aétaally swallowed this 
drag: Shuddering, anxiety, tremor, 

violedt nausea, and vomiting ; an’ 
ardent sensation in the throat; ‘ies er: 
thirst; suppression of urine; cos- 

tiveness; gnawing pain in the in- 

testines ; | the face swelis; while 

torpor and stupefaction close the 

cene. — . | 

Remedies :' As soon as it is ob- 
vious that orpimeut has been swal- 
lowed, the patient (if he be an adult) 
should drink atea-cupful of a lnke- 
warn solution of soap in pure 
water; or, with equakeffect, strong 
solutions of » ‘honey; and repeat 
these draughts according to circum- 
stances. If the former has been 
used, it will be advisable to take a 
piece of sugar in ‘the mouth, to 
overpower its very discusting taste.’ 
Considerabie benefit has, likewise,’ 
been derived from immediate eme-' 
tics, or vomiting, excited by  sti- 
mulating the throat with a feather. 
At the same time, it wil] be neces-’ 
sary to apply to theabdomen, cloths’ 
dipped ina solution of soap in soft 

water, with a view to alleviate the 
pains in the intestines —Clysters 
of milk and oil, and tepid bathing 
in diluted soap-water, have also 
been found very serviceable, in 
restoring the patient to sone degree 
of animation, 

ORPINE, the Common, or Or- 
PINE- iSnuREoRUR:  Tebinhth Tele- 
phium, L. an indigenous’ perenniaF 
plant, growing on pastures and in 
hedges ; ; floweri ing in ‘im? peo of. 
cere | ' 

- This luxuriant ha may be easily 


propa- 
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propagated, either by parting the 
roots; or by slips, or cuttings of 
the stalks, in summer; it thrives 
well in dry soils, being of succulent 
growth; and spreads rapidly into 
tufted branches; when cultivated 
in gardens, on account of its varie- 
gated appearance.—A decoction of 
the leaves in milk, operates as a 
diuretic, and has occasionally been 
administered, with success, asa cure 
for the piles,—Cows, goats, sheep, 
and swine, eat this plant, but it is 
wholly refused by horses. 

ORTOLAN, or Emleriza hor- 
‘tulana, L. a delicate exotic bird, in- 
habiting France, Italy, and the 
southern parts of Europe; though 
it also visits Germany, Sweden, and 
Britain, in which countries these 
birds are caught during their mi- 
gration. They feed principally on 
panick-erass, and grow very fat, 
especially when fed with oats and 
millet ; and confined in dark cages. 

The greatest traffic with orto- 
lans is carried on by the inhabitants 
of the Island of Cyprus, where they 
are caught in great-numbers, and 
pickled in casks; each containing 
trom. 3 to 400 birds, prepared in 
spice and vinegar ; after having cut 
off their heads and lower extremi- 
ties. In this state, they are im- 
ported into England, France, and 
Holland, for the table of the epi- 
cure, who pays a high price for 
these delicious morsels, on account 
of their exquisite flavour.—FuNKE 
informs us that, in productive 
years, 400 such casks, or, upon an 
average, 140,000 of these charm- 
ing warblers, are sacrificed to the 
palate of man, in the small island 
above mentioned. 

According to ‘Prof. BRADLEY, 
ortolans, as well as quails, visit this 
country in April (arriving at the 
same. time with the swallows), and 
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leave itin September. They are in 
season during the months of July, 

August, and September : being ge- 

neraily lean after their long passage! 
in the spring, few are then fit to. 
be eaten. Their most favourite 

places of resort, are plantations of 
vines in the vicinity of oat-fields, 

where they ied be taken in bow- 

nets. 

Considered as an article of food, 
ortolans roasted in a fresh state, 
afford a grateful, and not unwhole-! 
some dish; but, when pickled and 
imbued with the most stimulating: 
spices, they ought to be eaten with. 
moderation, er rather avoided by’ 
invalids, and those whose: circus. 
jating humours are already in a de=) ° 
praved state. : 

OSIER, or Salix viminalis, Lis 
an indigenous plant, growing in 
woods, and hedges, especially on 
boggy land: it flowers in the 
months of April and May. 

This shrub is very valuable; as. 
its leaves are eaten by horses, cows,, 
sheep, and goats ; its. pliant. twigs 
are woven into putcheons ; ; wheels 
for taking cels; and into bird-cages: 
the branches are much used for 
making hoops, and large baskets.. 
Farther, it forms a hardy and use- 
ful hedge for excluding boisterous 
winds ; and, as it flourishes in wet, © 
situations, is frequently planted, 
with a view to prevent the banks of 
rivers from being washed away by 
the force of the current. 

On account .of these vahuable 
properties, osiers have deservedly 
become an object of public atten- 
tion; and, in consequence of the 
liberal premiums offered by the 
Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, &c. we are enabled to specify 
such of the numerous varieties as 
deserve to be preferably cultivated. 

, Osiers are divided | into. twe 

classes : 
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classes: the first is known by their 
more blunt, and downy or meaily 
“leaves; which, in the other, are 
more pointed, smooth, and green, 
resembling those of the myrtle. _ 


| ‘Lhe jirst class contains, accord-: 


ing to the statement of Mr. Parn- 
Lips (Transactions of the Society, 
&c.. vol. 16), nine or ten varicties, 
the best of which is denominated 
the Grey or Brindled Osicr.—1t 
varies from the others only in its 
bark being streaked with, a red or 
blood-colour. The grey osier thrives 
vigorously on fenny lands; is very 
hardy and tough; and, having a 
white glossy surface, is peculiarly 
adapted for cradles, and the finer 
kinds of basket-work.—-The other 
varieties of this class vegetate in the 
dam pest soils, and flourish even on 
the most barren kinds of peat; but, 
being coarse, brittle, and decaying v 
speedily, they will not answer the 
expence of planting, unless in the 
vicinity of navigable canals: be- 
sides, they are “fit only for the 
coarsest baskets and hampers ; and 
will not pay the expence of land- 
carriage. 

To the second class belong : 

1. The Welch Osier, whieh is 
both red and white, and was ori- 
-ginally cultivated in Wales. Itforms 
an useful part of aplantation ; being 
well calculated for tying the bunches 
or bundles after the rods have been 
peeled and bleached. | Nor is it less 
serviceable for binding bundles or 
sheaves of reeds for thatching ; 
though it is. extremely bitter, and 
refused by every kind of cattle, un- 
Jess the animals are compelled to 
eat it from hunger.—The Welch 
osieis are very pliant and tough ; 
and, if they could be perfectly 
bleached, would not be inferior to 
“jthe best sorts, for manufacturing 
baskets. Rats haye a particular 
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aversion tothis variety ; and, though 
every otver species. of bandage be 
subject to their Nonr achat gun they 

never touch those bundles which 
are tied with Welch’: osiers :—the 
application of this practical fad, 
the purpose of expelling those de- 
predators from granarics,, deserves 
the, attention of. farmers-and, cora- 
dealers. 

2. The West Country Spaniard 
is thus denominated;. because it 
/was first inteoduced into, the west- 
erncounties of England, from.S pain, 

his variety flourishes in every soil, 
and attains a considerable size ; its 
bark, being of ablacish-grey colour. 

Although it does, not. thrive so 
laxuriantly as the -Welch. osiers, 
yet Mr. Purzires deems it worthy 
of cultivation; having ascertained 
by experience, that one acre of land 

will more-titly contain 14,000 piants 
of the Spanish kind, than J2,000° 
of the next following. | 

3. The New Kind, is a variety 
generally known, and cultivated. 

It is divided inte two sorts, viz. 
me Lest, and the inferior new kind : 

the bark of the former is of a light- 
brown shade, while that. of, “the 
latter resembles rusty iron, haying 
light longitudinal streaks, whence 
it has received, the appellation of 

Corderoy. This variety Rourishes 
on mellow land: on account of its 
luxuriant vegetation, it requires 
considerable space to receive nou- 
rishment, and the iufuence of the 
sun; so that the number planted 
‘seldom exceeds 11,000 per acre. 

4. The French Oster is the most 
valuable of the nunierous varieties. 

It is preferred to every other, for 
making the smallest, and finest 
baskets, hats, fans, and other light 
articles: for which. purposes con- 
siderable quantities were imported 
a few years sinve from. France, 

+ Holland, 
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Holland, and Flanders ; because 
the manufacturers could thus ob- 
tain them at acheaper rate, than 
if they had been planted in Eng- 
Jand. 
slower growth, than any other sort 
of this shrub: hence planters are 
not inclined to cultivate them ; as 
the small profits are inadequate to 
the ground-rent and price of labour 
in England. This variety, never- 
theless, deserves to be reared ; for 
itis extremely pliable, tough, taper, 
elose-grained, and durable: though 
it be less profitable to the culti- 
vator, it iscertain of meeting with 
a more ready sale. Besides, con- 
siderable sums of money, which 
must otherwise be carried out of 
the country, would thus be annu- 
ally saved to the nation, and em- 
ployment might be furnished to 
numerous indigent families. 

Osiers are propagated by plant- 
ing slips or foot-sets in wet or 
marshy situations : they should’ be 
put in the ground shortly after 
Christmas; because the plants will 
be less Hable to fail, than if the 
setting were deferred till the end 
of April, or the commencement of 
May. When the soil is sufficiently 
dry, it will be advisable to scatter 
a small quantity of cole-seed, or 
with more advantage, turnip-seed, 
that will serve as a shelter to the 
young plants; but either of which 
ought to be grazed with sheep 
about Michaelmas; because it will 
then grow so large as almost to 
choak the osiers. In the course of 
three or four yéars, they will have 
attained a size sufficient to be cut, 
and formed into bunches or bun- 
dles, by compressing them in an 
iron hoop of one ell in circumfe- 


rence : eighty of such bundles con- _ 


stitute a load, the price of which 
yaries from 12 to 14], The best 


‘ 


The French osiers are of 


‘Arabia, 
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soil usually produces one! load’ per 
acre; but, on an indifferent or poor: 
gr ound, half a load is computed to! 
be a tolerably good crop. — The: 
rent of the land, upon an average,’ 
is from 20 to 25s.° per acre; and 
the expence of weeding, renewing, 
cutting, and peeling, such a planta~' 
tion, is estimated at about 5]. if 
the work be well executed. Some! 
careless cultivators, however, suffer’ 
the ground to be over-run with 
weeds, in consequence ‘of which! 
the value of the crop is necessarily 
diminished. 

OSMUND ROYAL, Frowead 
NG Fern, or Rovan Moonworty 
Osmunda regalis, L, an indigenous 
plant, growing in watery “places 
and boggy marshes ; bearing flow 
ers in the months of July — 
August. 

It is remarkable, that impres- 
sions of the leaves of this vegetable. 
are frequently met. with in the no= 
dules, or small’ masses’ of iron- 
stone found in the mines at Coal- 
brook Dale.—The root of the Os- 
mund Royal, boiled in water, af- 
fords a thick mucilage, which, ‘in 
the North of Europe, is enplavne 
as a substitute for starch, to stiffen 
linen.—On account of its viscid, 
sub-astringent nature, it was for- 
merly often used in the gout, as 
well asin the rickets. It appears, 
however, to be better calculated 
for external applications, in contu- 
sions and bruises, of which, it is 
said, to be a powerful discutient: 
—as it smoothens and softens the 
skin, it makes a tolerable cosme- 
tic; and is reputed for its property 
of dispersing freckles, and other 
pimples from the face. 

OSTRICH, or Sétruthio Canes 
lus, L. the largest of the feathered. 
tribe, and a native of Africa and | 
It is usually six or seven, 
| and 
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‘and sometimes eight or nitie feet 
high from the top of the héad to 
‘the ground; and measures seven 
feet in length, from the beak to the 
point of the tail. 

The plumage’ of these birds is, 

- -ingeneral, black and white, though 
sometimes grey; the sides, thighs, 
and coverts of the wings, are desti- 
“tute of feathers ; the thighs being 


‘very large, fleshy, and covered | 


with a teddish-white skin. 
Ostriches are remarkable for the 
uncommon swiftness ‘with which 
they run, when pursued; ‘their 
wings being too short for flying’: 
two. persons might easily ride on 
the back of this giant-bird, if it 
were properly trained. The fe- 
male lays several times in the year 
from 20 to 30 eggs, whieh arc 
‘hatched ‘in the sand, and weigh 
from three to four’ pounds each ; 
_+ they are very nourishing, but ofa 
‘taste less agreeable than that of 
“hen’s eggs. Hence these prodigi- 
‘ous birds are ehiety valuable on 
account of their soft downy fea- 
thers, employed:in the manufac- 
- ture of military plumes ; and which 


pay on inipottation, if dressed, the ° 


sum of Qs. 84d, per Ib. ; if undress- 
pid they are subject to the Hae of 
103d. per lb. 
erin oF Rosss. See Rosas, 
OTTER, the Common, or Mis- 


tela Intra, L. an amphibious ani- - 


mal that inhabits Europe, North 
America, and Asia; it is, in’ ge- 
neral, about the size of the badger 
- (which see), but has shorter legs ; 


and its five claws are connedted 
_the bread is baking. 


with a web-like membrane. 
Otters display great sagacity in 
' forming their habitations; they 


Le 


- of rivers or lakes, making the en- 

' trance of their hole beneath: the 

surface of the water; they also 
NO. XI,—-VOL, III, 


‘dwellings; 


burrow under ground in the banks © 
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construct several other apartments, 
to which they retreat im case of 
high floods. These quadrupeds prey 
on fish, frogs, aquatic rats, lobsters, 
and other inseéts living in fresh 
waters; but they are exceedingly 
destructive in fish-ponds.—Their 
rutting ‘season is in February, and 
the female produces three or four 
young ones in the month of May. _ 

The skins of otters afford a very 
fine fur; of a deep brown colour, 
which, in winter, acquires a darker 
shade, and ‘sells: at» an’ advanced 
price.—-Dogs spontaneously: chace 
these animals, “and ‘easily appre~ 
hend them, when at :a distance 
from water, or their subterrancous 
‘this pursuit, however, 
is attended with great danger to 


“the former; asthe otter, ‘when 


seized, defends himself with aan 
force as to break their leg-bones, 
and never quits his hold: but. with: 


the loss of life. 


Less valuable than the skit} ig 
the flesh of otters; though we 
learn from Becusrein, that it is 
occasionally eaten in monasteries 
and cloisters, during Lent: from its 
strong fishy nature, such food is 
almost indigestible, » 

OVEN, ‘a kind of domestic fur- 
nace, used for baking bread, pies, 
tarts, &e. so 

Ovens are generally eT 
of brick-work in: a semi-circular 
form, with a very low roof; and 
the bottom of which is laid with 
stone: in the front is a small aper- — 
ture and door, by’ the shutting of 
which, the heat is confined. while 
They, are 
usually heated by means»of dry 
faggots, wood, &c: As these ovens, 
however, are not calculated for 
small families, on account of the 
quantity ‘of fuel. they consume, 
others haye been contrived, on a 

more 
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-more diminutive ‘scale: these. are 
usually formed ofcast.or hammered 
iron; and may «be: heated by the 

-same’ fire:-whieh serves for the 
‘cooking of other provisions. 

Among the ovéhs of this con- 

*struGiien, ‘that of Mr. Powegrs, 

‘who obtained for it a patent, in 

"1801, deserves to be noticed. It 1s 
formed of iron, so as to be port- 


‘able; and may be conveniently. 


conveyed to any distance, at. the 
option of its possessor; but, as 
the reader cannot form a distinct 
idea of this contrivance, without 
the aid of an engraving, we refer 
him to the 14th vol. of the Reper- 
tory of Arts, &c. where the patent 
is described, and illustrated with a 
plate. | 
» In the year 1800, the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, &c. 
conferred a bounty, of 15 guineas 
“on Mr. S. Hormes, for his inven- 
tion of an-oven, which is heated 
without flues. The whole consists 
of a cast-iron oven, from the side 
of which a‘solid: piece of that metal 
projects into the fire, where it con- 


stantly remains; and, on becoming 


. red-hot, communicates to the whole 
oven a degree of heat sufficient for 

- baking bread, while it at the same 
_ time. assists the firé in roasting meat. 
In the common iron ovens, the 


) heat is communicated: by means . 


of flues, which waste a consider- 
‘able part of the fire in» its pas- 
sage, and likewise require much 
labour to keep them of an uniform 
heat. The contrivance last alluded 
to,/is thtended to, supply this and 
- other: inconveniences: and Mr. 
~ Hormes states, that his oyen uni- 
. formly remains: at,a"baking heat, 
s without any additional expence, or 
-s trouble. We understand, however, 
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. that-such improvement is ‘by no. 
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meatis new ;, and. that a- similar 
methed of saving fuel, . has-for~sé- 
veral’years been praétised.in the 


West-of England. Aye rel oi test 


_OVER-REACH, in farriery; sig- 
nifies a wound upon. the coronet, 
towards.the back part of. the foot, 


_or heel of.a horse :..it is eecasioned 


solely: by striking the sinew of the - 
fore-heel with-the toe of the hind- 
shoe. on the same side; im conse- 
quence of which the animal halts, 
or walks.lame.—See.Hantrinc. — 
Young horses are very apt to.cut 
their heels. when. travelling;.,as 
their hind-foot moves:.in-the same 
direCtion with the fore-feot.;.andas 
they are generally too spirited, in 
their first excursions. . 
Although an over-reach is, a 
wound of the complicated kind, yet: 


-it 1s not-attended with danger, pro- 


vided proper applications be made, 
to. induce.a suppuration, ., For.th’s. 
purpose, the most efficacious exter- 
nal, application will be a proper’ 
poultice :—take oatmeal, or'coarse. 
wheaten flour ; digestive ointment 
(prepared of equal parts of common’ 
turpentine and’ hog’s-lard),..two 
ounces ; beer-grounds a sufficient 
quantity. This may be repeated at 


least twice in twenty-four! hours, 


till’ the wound be well, digested, 
smooth, and free from cavities, or 
excrescences. of proud flesh.; Next, 
the surface..of the bruised, part 
should be sprinkled over,.with. the 
following mild escharotic. powder : 
—Take of burnt lime-stone slaked — 
in the open air, three ounces ; and 
Armenian bole, one ounce: tritu- 
rate these ingredients in a mortar, 
and pass them througha finesieve. 
— After sprinkling the wound with 
this powder, a, pledget,of, dry lint 
may be laid. gently overt; and, 
when. the surface of the.contusion 
ae ee » ° yg, og iS 
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Is neatly ‘equal with the skin, the 
powder alone will be sufficient to 
effeat a cure. quel aehn 
Ovuwes,, See WEIGHT. o>) 
OWL, the Common, or Strix 
jlammea, L. a well-known British 
bird, the elegant plumage and other 
good qualities of which, amply com- 
pensate for the ugliness‘of its form. 
This species of the owl may be 
considered ‘almost a domestic bird : 
‘itinhabits, during the greater part 
of the year, barns, hay-lofts, and 
other out-houses ; whereit™ is as 
useful as: the congenial cat, for 
clearing those places from preda- 
tory vermin, especially mice. To- 
wards twilight, this bird quits its 
perch, takes a regular circuit round 
the adjacent fields in quest of prey, 
and speedily returns to its usual 
abode. It may. be easily, distin- 
“guished by a hooting and ‘snoring 
noisé; but, when on the wing, it 
utters the most frightftil screams. 
From the peculiar struéture of their 
éyes, owls enjoy a very distin vi- 
sion in the dawn, or evening; 
though, in a dark night, they can 
see no more than other animals. 


As the young of these birds keep | 


their nést for a considerable time, 

and are fed long after they can’ fly, 

hundreds of mice become néces- 

‘sary for supplying them with food. 
Hence, their breed ought, by every 
ea means, to be encouraged. 

esides, they may be employed 
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with great advantage for decoying 


other birds, particularly crows, that 
are easily attracted by the uncom: 


-mon figure of the owl, the beak 
and legs of which are singularly 


covered with downy feathers. 

Ow ter. See ALDER. 

OX, a general appellation for 
male black-cattle; but which strict- 
ly denotes a castrated bull. , 

‘Having \already treated, under 
the heads Butt, Catrisz, &c. of 
the best mode of feeding and fat- 


téning.oxen ; and shewn their su 


periority over horses, in p. 483 of 
our 2d volume; we shall confine 
our observations, in the present 
article, to the most advantageous 
way of harnessing and managing 
them, as beasts of burthen, or 
Draveut. 

The principle of _draught,.de- 
pends, as. Lord SomerRviLLeE has 
justly observed, on the joint power 
of thé neck and’ base of the horn. 
This object is effected in Portugad, 
by a long Jeather strap, which is 
wrapped round the yoke; thence 
round the lower part of the horns ; 
and is again fastened to the yoke. 
Thus, the heads of oxen become 
more steady in performing. their 
work, and the animals themselves 
are rendered more tractable. 

Another mode’ of working oxen, 
is that termed, by the head, which 
is practised in France, and. repre 
sented in the following Cut: 


bh] 
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To afford a more complete idea 
of the manner, in which the French 
oxen are fastened to the bow, we 
have added an accurate front-view 
‘of the upper part of the animals’ 


OX 


heads ; as such method, in the op?- 


‘nion of Lord SomeRVvViLLE, is the 


best preparatory step towards in- 
troducing that praised in Portu- 


‘gal. | 


_ This method was a few years 
since introduced into Ireland, by 
Lord SHanwon, with complete 
‘succéss ; two oxen thus harnessed, 
being able to draw with great ease 
three tons in weight. 

The most valuable breeds of 
‘these animals for draught, in this 
‘country, are those of Sussex, De-+ 
‘von, Herefordshire, Glamiorgan, 
and Pembrokeshire ; which, on ac- 
count of their large size, ate well 
‘calculated for labour, and justly 
‘preferred in those counties, to cart- 
‘horses. ‘The Sussex oxen have 
“beaten horses at plough, in the 
deepest clays; and those of Here- 
fordshire are. reputed to be superior 
in long journies, for conveying 
chalk, or similar heavy materials, 
over a hilly and flinty country. 

Although some ‘prejudiced persons 


may object that oxen are unfit for 


_ draught in mountainous situations, 
} yet let it be remembered, as Mr. 


| Comper pertinently remarks (Real » 


Improvements.in Agriculture, &c. 
& : \ 3 


a a * 
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8va. 1772, 1s. 6d.) that in such in- 


stances, “‘ no draught be can well 


used ;” and that the descending of © 
steep hills is in all respects as hurt- 
ful to horses as to oxen.—The De- 


-vonshire cattle walk with uncom- 


mon speed; and, if four or five 
horses can till 100 acres of land, 
the same work might doubtless be 
managed equally well by a similar _ 
number of the Devonshire or Here- 
fordshire breeds, if they were train- 


“ed and fed (particularly with aview 
‘to speed) with the same care as — 


horses : the farmer would also save 
a considerable part of the expence 


“in their food. For> though, after 


» 


being very hardly worked, they re-_ 
quire a little corn, yet their keep, in 


_ all other respects, is much cheaper 


(see'vol. il. p. 483) ; and, if wedl- 
shod, they will perform every 
kind of draught in the same man- 


_ner_as horses: lastly, they willpay 


for their labour ; and, after being 
moderately worked, for 10.or 12 
years; if properly managed, they 
ps ; erat will 


* 
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will leave ‘all the profit of their 
vrowth, in clear gain to their own- 
ers. Besides, should an ox, from 
any unforeseen accident, be !amed, 
or become blind or old, he may be 
fattened, and sold at any time for 
a larger price than he originally 
cost; because these animals uni- 
formly feed ina more kindly man- 
ner, and. sooner grow fat, after 
they have been worked for several 
yeats.—On the contrary, the value 
of a horse decreases, after he at- 
tains the age of seven years; and, 
should any accident happen, he be- 
comes utterly useless. 
Oxen, then, being of extensive 
and permanent utilitv, deservedly 
claim every attention from the hu- 
mane and unbiassed husbandman, 
particularly with respect to shoeing ; 
as they will thus be enabled to walk 
and draw, both with greater speed, 
and with superior effect, when 
carefully shod. This operation is 
usually performed by casting them 
on their backs, when the farrier 
proceeds to affix the shoes, in a 
manner similar to that practised on 
horses. By such attempts, how- 
ever, they are Jiable to numerous 
accidents; for the prevention of 
which, an ingenious machine has 
been contrived, in order to secure 
the animal by means of short posts. 
On these, the fore or hinder leg’ 
are fastened according to circum- 
stances; and thus the shoes are ap- 
plied, so that it is almost impossible 
to injure the helpless creature. The 
cusious reader will find two neat 
engravings of this useful contri- 
yvanee, in the 26th vol. of Annals 
of Acriculture. 

_ Before we conclude this article, 
we shall mention the ingenious 
Circular Ox-Stalls, ere&ted by the 
Jate Mr. Hurcnzson Mung, at 
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‘Saxham, in the county of Suf- 


folk; and which, we conceive, de- 
serve to be more generally known, 
—The structure contained forty-six 
beasts: the cabbage-carts entered 
at the opening in the circle; and; 
going round in the area, distributed 
the allowance of food to each ani- 
mal diretly into the manyer, at 
the heads of the oxen: their dung 
being piled up in a circle round 
the whole building, formed a kind 
of wall, that afforded a convenient 
shelter to the cattle. For a minute 
account of this ingenious contri- 
vance, the reader may consult the 
31st vol. of the pra&tical work above 
quoted, where it is also illustrated 
with an-engraving. ° 


Ox-zyYE CHAMOMILE.. See vol: 
i, p. 491. 

Ox-HEEL. See HeLiesore, 
the Fetid. - - 


OX-EYE, the Great Wuire; 
GREATER Datsy,Moon-FLowER, 
Corn Maricotp, or Datsy Got- 
pins ; Chrysanthemum Leucan-— 
themum, L. an indigenous plant, 
growing in dry meadows, pastures, 
and on walls: it flowers in the 
months of June and July. 

The young leaves of this vege- 
table may be eaten in salads.— 
Horses, sheep, and goats relish this ~ 
plant; but it is refused by cows 
and swine. 

BraDLEY recommends, the cul- 
ture of this elegant flower, by di- 
viding the roots, and planting them 
on the largest borders of gardens, 
three inches deep; as it grows 
quickly in any soil, but must be 
watered as soon as planted. 

Dioscoxipss assures us, that 
the leaves of the great white ox- 
eye, when bruised, afford a good 
application to cold schirrous tu- 
mors; and. that ‘a. decoftion of 

ia them, 


j 
\ 
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them, if taken by persons-subject 
to the jaundice, immediately after 
coming from the tepid bath, will 
tend to restore their: natural’ co- 
lour:—-we have had no experience 
of its medicinal effects. 

OX-TONGUE, the Common, or 
LANG-DE-BOoEUF, Picris. echioides, 
L. an indigenous plant, growing on 
the borders of corn-fields, and flow- 
ering, in the months of July and 
August.—When young, this ve- 
getable affords an agreeable pot- 
herb ; its juice is milky, and not 
too acrid, — 

OXYD, a term; in the. anti- 
phlogistic system of chemistry, de- 
noting those compound bodies 
which are formed by the decompo- 
sition of onygen-gas,either by means 
of metals, or certain other sub- 
stances. \ 

All oxydes are the basis of some 
metallic bodies, the most remarka- 
ble of which, were formerly known 
under the name of calces (or magi- 
steries, if. dissolved in acids), and 
have received their, present, appel- 
Jation from the acidifying principle 
‘which they are believed to contain. 

Metals ate converted into oxydes 
by conibustion, and by solution in 
acids ; but, many of them acquire 
this form, by the action of the at- 
mosphere alone ; though they as- 
sume it with greater facility, when 
the latter is aided by moisture.— 
During the, process of. conversion 
anto: ‘oxydes, metals are divested of 
their lustre 5. and, after increasing 

. considerably in weicht, they exhi- 
bit;an earthy appearance.—Specu- 
lative chemists have, therefore, 

lately conjectured, that, all earths 
are metallic oxydes, and that, they 

are all susceptible of reduction to a 

metallic state}, (provided. there be 
< matter: for which ee has 
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more powerful elective attraction 
than that, by which. it is kept in 
combination with the bases of such 
supposed oxydes. As this opinion, 
however, is unsupported by aétual 
proof, it cannot be admitted in the 
present system of chemistry. 

OXYGEN, is a term inyented 
by the French chemists, and at 
present employed to saDIESS the 
acidifying principle. 

Oxygen is..considered as an eles 
mentary something, utterly: inca~ 
pable of decomposition ; 3 nor will 
it admit of being exhibited, by it- 
self. or of being produced. in its 
simple state: for, at the moment 
of its becoming free, it unites with 
the Jight,.and caloric, or heat of the 
surrounding medium, and thus 
forms what has been severally de- 
nominated vital-air, Jire-air, de- 

phlogisticated or pure-air, and last~ 
x4 Oxygen-g gas. The peculiar chae 


‘raéter ot this elastic fluid was first 


developed by Dr. PRIBSTLEX, 
whose experiments have: beén coh- 
firmed, and the properties of gas- 
oxygen fully explained, by Lavoar 
SIER, CAaVENDIsH, and other i 
lustrious chemical philosophers. _ 
From their discoyeries it appears, 
that, this uncompounded invisible 
matter can be known only i in its 
combinations ; that it forms a conr 
stituent part of the atmospheric air, 
in which it exists in the propor 
tion of 27 or 28 parts to 100. 
Farther, oxygen may. be sepa- 
yated not only from the atmosphere, 
but also from water ; 
acids; and also from vegetables 
exposed fo the rays of, the sun. By 
this natural process, a, considerable 
portion of. if is. eyolved from the 
leaves of plants during their per- 
spiration, in consequence of solar 


heat: thus, when oxygen is Care” 


rieq 


from all | 
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sied, to theix roots, by means of the 
cireulating fluids, it is. believed to 
promote their growth; though, if 
it be, absorbed too copiously, and 
rapidly, itis unfavourable to vege- 
tationy On the contrary, a very 
large proportion is requisite to con- 
duce to the growth, and to nourish 
the vitality of animals, Lastly, 
oxygen is supposed to exist in all 
bodies, whether of the yegetable, 
animal, or mineral kingdoms, and 
particularly in. certain metallic 
calces or oxydes ; ; such as ruddle, 


ealamine, and burnt clay; which, 


on account of the large quantity. of 
the acidifying principle they con- 
tain, are conjectured to be of con- 
siderable utility as manures. _ 

OXY MEL, in pharmacy, a mix- 
ture of honey and vinegar, which 
are boiled to the consistence of a 
syrup. 

Oxymel of Garlic, is prepared 
by boiling, for a short time, half a 
pint of vinegar together with two 
drams of caraway, and a similar 
quantity of sweet fennel-seeds, in 
a glazed earthen vessel; when an 
ounce and a half of garlic, cut in 
slices, should be added, and the 
whole .closely coyered,. As soon 
as the mixture becomes cold, the 
liquor must be expressed, and 
mixed with ten ounces of clarified 
‘honey, by the heat of a water- 
bath, This preparation is some- 
times taken.in the humid asthma, 
‘for promoting, expectoration, and 
‘the fluid secretions ; being a medi- 
cine of considerable efficacy, though 


it acquires. an unpleasant flavour 


‘from.the garlic. © 

 Oxymel of Squills, consists of 
three _parts of haney, and,two parts 
of. vinegar, of squills, which are 
‘boiled in a. glass vessel to the con- 
! fistence of a syrup. It is an use- 
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ful -expeCterant, and reselvent in 
asthmas, coughs, and similar com- 
plaints, when the patient is op- 
pressed. with viscid mucus: it is 
generally given in doses of two or 
three small tea-speonfuls, together 
with alittle cinnamon, or other 
aromatic water, to prevent - the 
nausea which it frequently excites, 
In larger doses, it may be occa- 
sionally administered as an eme- 
tic. 

OYSTER, or Ostrea, L. a ge- 
nus of shell-fish, comprising thirty- 
onespecies, which are distinguished 
chiefly by the peculiar formation 
of their shells—The principal of 
these is, the Common Oyster, taken 
at the mouth of rivers, in clear 
waters, on the eastern coast of 
Britain. Among the most esteemed 
for their delicious flavour, are the 
Malden and Colchester Oysters, 
caught in the Pent-Burnbam, Mal- 
den, and Colne waters; or near 
the mouth of the Thames, whieh 
Jast are said to rival those of Col- 
chester, 

Oysters cast their spawn in the 
month of May, when they become 
subje&t to a periodical affection ; 
the male- fish, having a black syb- 
stance in the'fin, is black- sick; and 
the female oyster, from a milky- 
juice in‘its fin, is said to be white- 
sick; in June and July they begin 
to recover ; and are in August per- 
fectly sound. —They are saltish in 
the pits, more saline in the beds 
or layers, aid very salt in the sea.’ 

These shell-fish should be fresh, 
tender, and’moist; as the want of 


‘fresh water renders them hard, 


bitter, and unpalatable. —Epicures 
give the preference to such as ‘are 
edged with a small brown fringe, 
or beard, and ‘which they errone- 
ously suppose to be females, “It is 

v4 ¢ equally 
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equally absurd to conclude, that 
the fine green observed in ‘oysters 
taken from artificial ‘beds, is the 
effect of copperas; as this sub- 
stance, or a solution of it, is in- 
evitably fatal to all fish. | 
Oysters are esteemed as excellent 
food, and are eaten both raw and 
dressed, in various ways: ina fresh 
state, howeyer, they are doubtless 
preferable ; for, by cooking, they 
are in a great measure deprived of 
their a ebed ae jelly, and of the 
salt-water which promotes their 
digestion in the stomach. Hence 
vaw oysters may be used with equal 
advantage by the robust, the weak, 
and the consumptive. Indepen- 
dently of the nutritive effects pecu- 
liar to this shell-fish, it generally 
tends to open the bowels, especially 
if a certain quantity be swallowed 
at one meal: hence to persons of a 
' costive habit, they afford a dietetic 


supper. 
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The shells of the oyster, like those 
of other crustaceous fish, are com-: 
posed of calcareous earth, and ani- 
mal glue. They possess no medi-' 
cinal virtue superior to common 
lime-stone or chalk; but, by cal- 
cination, they j yield a quick-lime,. 
which is perfedtly free from any 
metallic or other tossile substance ; ' 


‘and being less permeable to water, 


when mixed with sand, it is better 
calculated for the plastering. of 
walls in damp situations. Hence 
the Dutch prepare their excellent 
moftar generally of marine oe 
burnt into lime; which makes a 

most durable cement, The anid 
importance of this fact, in point of 
health and economy, deserves equal 
attention ; so that the immense 


quantities of oyster-shells annually 


thrown away in London, Bristol; 
and other populous places, might 


easily be converted into a venyhe> 
ful sheél- lime, 


toed, 


PAapDOCK-PIPE. See Horse- 
watt, the Marsh, vol. ii. p. 493. 
PADDOW-PIPE.. See Meee. 
TAIL, the Common. 
Paci, or Paigles. 
sLip, the Common. 
PAINT, aterm used to express 


See Cow- 


more particularly | the eee | 


employed in painting hou 

The principal article in the vari- 
ous compounds being white-lead, 
the gr inding of which is extremely 
detrimental to health, we shall state 
the following process, lately invented 
by M, A. A. De Vaux, and com: 
municated for the benefit. of the 
public i--should it prove to be an 


effectual substitute for the perni-. 
cious paint now employed, it will 
be of inestimable service to society. 
He direéts two Paris pints of sweet 
skimmed-milk (two quarts English 
measure) ; six ounces (64 ounces 
English averdupois) of fresh slaked 
lime ; four ounces of nut, caraway, 
or linseed oil, and three pounds of 
Spanish | white, to be used in, the 
composition. The lime must first 
be introduced into a stone vessel, 
‘to which should be added such a 
roportion of milk as ‘will produce 
a mixture resembling thin cream. 
Next, the oil is to be gradually 
poured in ; the whole being gently 
surred, 
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stirred, and the remainder of the 


milk added. The Spanish white’ 
must next be crumbled in, or scat- 
tered on the surface of the fluid,: 


which it gradually imbibes, and at 
length sinks; when the whole 
should be briskly agitated. 

M. De Vavx observes, that the 
milk ought not to be sour; because, 
in such case, it would form with 
the lime a calcareous acetite, which 
strongly attrats moisture. Either 
of the oils above-mentioned may be 
used ; but, if white paint be re- 
guired, that of caraways is prefer- 
able; as itis perfeCtly transparent.— 
In order to obtain a distemper or 

. . } 
sixe-colour, the paint thus prepared 
may be tinged with levigated char- 
coal, yellow-ochre, &c. for painting 


with which, the most common oils - 


may be used. 

The quantity here prescribed is, 
farther, stated to be sufficient for 
the first coat of six totses, or from 
twenty-four totwenty-seven square 
English yards: it may be applied 
in the usual manner; and costs in 
Paris the sum of nine sols, or 44d, 
sterling. 

Parntine of the Face, is a pro- 
stitution of the human countenance, 
too absurd to be described.—See 
Cosmetics, and WasuHING. 

Paintines. See Picrurss. 

PALATE, or the organ of taste, 
consists of that flesh which com- 
poses the roof, or the upper and 
‘inner part of the mouth. It has a 
similar stru€ture with the gums, 
but a greater number of glands, 
situated in the posterior part near 
the Uvuxa (which see), and se- 
creting a mucus that serves to lu- 
bricate the mouth and throat, as 
well as to facilitate deglutition, or 
the act of swallowing. These glands 
have a great number of apertures 
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for the discharge of the secreted’ 
humour into the mouth: hence it 
will be understood that, if the sto- 
mach, or the glandular system, be. 
in a disordered state, the palate 
likewise will become corrupted ; 
and, that persons who continually 
stimulate their appetite with heat- 
ing drugs, spices, liquors, &c. can- 
not expect to possess either a natu- 
ral relish for plain and wholesome 
food, or a good digestion. — See 
MAsTicaTIoNn. 

For the cure of a vitiated palate, 
we cannot suggest a better remedy 
than temperance, and occasional 
abstinence. If, however, the mouth 
be affeéted with an unpleasant 
taste, especially in the morning, 
it generally originates from a foul 
or diseased stomach, which ought 
to be previously restored to its 
healthy state. Asa palliative, or 
temporary remedy, we recommend 
frequent gargling and rinsing the 
whole mouth with infusions of aro- 
matic herbs, or common tea slightly 
acidulated, or even toast and water; 
a practice equally conducive to 
health ‘and cleanliness.—See also 
TEETH. | | 

PALES, denote planks or pieces 
of larch, oak, or other hard wood, 
which are driven into the ground, 
and serye as a fence for parks, 
paddocks, gardens, and similar in- 
closures. ' ae 

As pales are exposed to all the 
vicissitudes of the weather, in con- 
sequence of which they often ra- 
pidly decay, a proper method of 
rendering them more durable, is 
an object of importance to landed 
proprietors. With this view, the 
following varnish has been recom- 
mended :—Let any portion of tar 
be ground with as much Spanish 
brown, as it will bear without be- 

; coming 
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coming too thick,..to be applied in 
a manner similar to paint. ‘The 
mixture must be laid. on the. wood > 


by means of a large brush, and the. 


work. kept as free from dust and 


insects as possible, till the varnish. 


he perfeét.y dry: thas, if the wood 
be smooth, it will acquire an. ex- 
cellent, gloss, which preserves. it 
against the injurious effects. of. air. 
and moisture. Being not only 
cheaper, but drying more speedily, 
it is far preferable to paint; and 
_ may be, advantageously applied to 
all other wood-work that is ex- 
posed.—Should the glossy brown 
be disliked, a greyish-brown tinge, 
may be imparted to the work, by 
mixing a small quantity of white- 
lead, and ivory-black, together with 
the Spanish-brown. 
PALM-TREE, or DaTs-TREE, 
Phenix daéiylifera, L..a native of 
Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and other 
hot climates, where it grows to the 
height of 100, and even 150 feet.— 
As it will not flourish. in this coun- 
try, we shall confine our account to 
the properties of its fruit. 
Dates resemble inform thelargest 


acorns, but are covered witha thin, . 


semi-transparent, yellowish mem- 
brane ; containing a fine soft sac- 
charine pulp, of a somewhat vinous 
flavour; and. within which, is in- 
closed. an oblong, hard kernel. 
They afford, when fresh, a very 


wholesome nourishment, and pos-. 


sess an agreeable taste. . The best 
are obtained from ‘unis, in a half- 
‘dried state, and pay, on importa- 
tion, the sum of 21, 10s. 103d. per 
ewt. If chosen for medicinal pur- 
poses, dates should be large, full, 
fresh, and yellow on the surtace ; 
‘being .soft, tender, and not, too 
miueh wrinkled; have the full fla- 
vour; and, when shaken, they 
eught not to rattle. Formerly this 
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fruit was often used in peGoral des, 
coctions,; and, beside 1ts demulcent. 
properties, was supposed to possess, 
a slight degree of astringeney,) + 

There i is anoil prepared from, the. 
fruit of this tree, known wader, the; 
name of palm-oil; whichis ime, 
ported from the West Indies, whi- 
ther the tree has been transplanted 
from Africa. It is of an .orange- 
colour, and of the consistence of 
ointment ; emitting a strong, agree- 
able odour, but having very little 
taste; both. of which it, entirely, 
loses. by, long keeping; when it 
becomes Bade for).use prin, the 
Coast.of. Guinea, this oil is said ta 
be used by the inhabitants, as a.sub- 
stitute for butter. In Britain, how- 
ever, it is chiefly employed exter- 
nally, for mitigatiag pains, cramps, 
and similar aftections : itis like- 
wise used forthe cure of.chilblains ; 


and, if early applied, .has nben 
proved i pln 
PALPITATION ox Me 


- Heart, a violent .and irregular 


action. of that. muscle, accompa+ 
nied with great, uneasiness,and opr 
pression of the breast. P 

This. affection: is , obvious. from 
the vehement pulsation of the heart 
against the breast, which is some- 
times so great, as to be audible ata 
distance. “It chiefly affects persons of 
sedentary occupations ; those,rwhose 
periodical bleedings have. ben denly 
ceased; and also, hypochondriac, 
hysteric, and.scorbutic patients. 

Palpitations of the heart: origi- - 
nate from, various causes;..such as 
mal - conformation of that organ, 
or of some of the large vessels; 
wounds, abscesses, and. ossifica- 
tions in the vessels near the heart; 


all of which are acurable, It may 


likewise proceed from plethora ; 
from fear ; and from spasmodic at 
fections, 

Vie. 
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Cure. If the patientbe of a full 
habit, venesection will produce 
immediate relief; after which. he 
ought to drink, liberally, weak and 


warm liquors ; and to take mode- 


rate exercise in the open air. The 
first passages should likewise. be 
cleansed, by means of infusions of 
rhubarb, and senna, or similar mild 
laxatives.  Clysters will also be 
found occasionally servicea Me: and 
considerable benefit has buen de- 
rived from frequent bathing of the 
feet in warm water.—In spasmodic 
cases, where the palpitation is in- 
duced by HYPOCHONDRIAC aF- 
FECTION, HysTeERICS, &c, it may 
be relieved by employing the reme- 
dies pointed out, under the respec- 
tive heads of those disorders. 
PALSY, or Paralysis, a disease 
in which the patient is partly de- 
prived of the power of voluntary 
motion; and which is often attend- 
ed with sleep. One of the most 
frequent forms of the palsy-is that, 
in whigh all the muscles on one 
side of the body are attacked, when 
the disorder is called a hemiplegia. 
If € power of motion and sense 
of feeling i in: the lower half of the 
body be impaired, the complaint is 
denominated parapleyia. Some- 
times, also, it aficcts the tongue, 
lips, er other parts, in which cases 
it is termed Local Palsy. 
. Peculiarities : All i: varieties of 
this complaint, more generally ap- 
pear in the aged than in the young 
‘and robust:—the left side is in 
most instances the seat of the dis- 
ease. Its hereditary nature is. evi- 
dent, from cases in whichthe fingers 
have been found paralytic from the 
birth; and it has also, though sel- 
dom, : assumed a periodical arti 
Causes: Palsies are induced by 


- whatever prevents the nervous. 


power from acting on any particu- 
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dar part of the human hecat The 
more remote causes are, intoxica- 
tion, the immoderate use:of, tobacco, 
coffee, or tea ; chronic rheumatism 5. 
wounds of the brain, or spinal mar~ 
row ; suppression of customary 
evacuations ; extreme coldness. or 
dampness of the atmosphere ; .and 
indulgence in any; of, the:violent 
passions : to these- may be added, 

the inhaling of the noxious vapours 
of Jead, quicksilver, or arsenic; or 
the injudicious: medicinal use, of 
those minerals, &c. 

Persons liable‘to ApoPLExy, are 
peculiarly disposed to the attacks of 
palsy ; and likewise such as Jead 
sedentary and luxurious lives, or 
who are often engaged in intense 
studies during the night, -or have 
suffered great, r distress and. anxiety, 
are frequently subject to his ma-~ 
lady, 

Cure: As paralytic i of- 
ten occur without any previous 
symptoms, though the patient ge-_ 
nerally feels a considerable degree 
of languor, restlessness, and. gid- 
diness in the head, it -will be ad- 
visable to pay the greatest atten- 
tion to the nature of the disorder, 
and immediately to consult a pro- 
fessional man, In.young and ple- 
thoric persons, the treatment must 
be similar tothat pointed out in the 
sanguineous apoplexy(vol.i.p. 82): 
but, if blood-letting become neces- 
sary, small quantities only should 
be drawn at one time ;. . beside 
which, stimulating blisters. ought 
to. be applied, and brisk purgatives 
administered.—In_ the aged or de- 
crepid, a contrary course must be 
adopted: the parts affeéted ought 
to be rubbed either with the flesh- 
brush,: or-with the hand ; blisters, 
warm plasters, and. volatile lini- 
ments, should likewise be employ- 
ed, Considerable advantage has, 

some- 
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' sometimes, been received from elec- 
tricity, the shocks of which must 
be directed to the diseased part, 
from a blunt wooden point; and be 
repeated daily, for several weeks. 

‘Should the’ palsy be consequent 
on apoplexy, it must be treated ac- 
cording to the directions given for 
apoplettic fits: if it arise from 
rheumatic aitection, it may, gene- 
rally, be relieved by similar manage- 
ment with that to be followed in 
the Raeumatism. In palsy, ori- 
ginating from minera] exhalations, 
it will be useful to resort to warm, 
nervous, and de-obstruent medi- 
cines ; and to apply blisters to the 
part affeéted : but, if it be induced 
by the imperceptible inhalation of 
lead, we refer to the most appro- 
priate rnethod pointed out p. 75, of 
the present volume. 

Las, when the violence of the 
disease is happily reduced so as to 
admit of the patient taking exer- 
cise, this beneficial practice should 
be cautiously and regularly pur- 
sued ¢ he ought to avoid all cold 
‘darap air; to wear flannel! riext the 
‘skin ; yet’ if possible, to remove 
into a warmer climate. 

PANADA, or Pawano, a pre- 
paration consisting of bread boiled 
in water, and sweetened with su- 
gay. Itis often given as an article 
of diet to children, and invalids ; 
but such dish onght never to be 
made of new or ropy bread; which 
cannot fail to be detrimental to the 
organs of digestion. Nor is it ad- 
visable to employ a large propor- 
tion of sugar on this occasion; as 
the “mucilage contained’ in the 
bread, if combined with saccharine 
matter, is apt to cloy and oppress 
the stomach. Henee it will be pro- 
per to add a smail quantity of’ salt ; 
and instead of common bread, we 
woud prefer a panada, consisting of 


‘long, 
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macerated biscuits, without boiling 
them, and a very moderate addi- 
tion of salt and honey. | 

PANIC, or Panick-GRASss, Pa- 
nicum, Li. a genus of plants, com- 
prising 97 species, five of which are 
natives of Britain; viz. 

1. The verticillatum, Rovucu- 
PANICK, Of KNEED-GRASS, gTow- 
ing in corn-fields, and on shady, 
dry, hillocks, chiefly ‘in the vici- 
nity of London; attaining thé 
height of two feet ; and flowering 
in the months of June and July.— 
Tt is eaten with avidity by sheep. 

2. The viride, or GREEN Pa- 
NICK-GRass, which abounds in 
sandy corn-fields, and flowers in 
go month of July. 

3. The Crus-galli, or Loose Pa- 
NICK-GRASS (more properly Cock’s- 
foot Panick), is found in wet corn- 
fields, in the environs of the me- 
tropolis, and Howers in the month. 
of July. 

4. The sanguinale, CocK’s- 
Foor, or rather Wiip Panicx 
with blood-coloured stalks; grow- 
ing in corn-fields, near Guildford, 
Surrey; and also in the vicinity of 
London : it flowers in the month 
of July or August.—All the’ stems 
of this plant “that lie near the 

round, and are about 12 inches 
i take root ; ; so that each pro- 
duces five ears and upwards :— 
though itis an annual, and seldom 
flourishes for any donsterwete time, 
it increases and spreads widely in 


‘gardens, where it is a very trouble- 


some weed: —BEcHSTEIN obser ves, 


‘that the Wild Panick, which, in its 


natural state, is an almost useless 


plant, may be cultivated with great 


“advantage on a dry, loose, sand 


‘soil. In such situations, it will 
‘produce oblong, smooth, yellowish 


‘and semi-transpar ent grains ; which, 
‘after being ‘divested of thet ‘husks, 


afford 
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afford an excellent ingredient in 
puddings; and may also be con- 
~ verted into flour and bread, 

5. The daéiylon, or CreePine 
Panick-Grass, abounds on the 
sea-shores of Cornwall ; is peren- 
nial; and flowers in the mouth of 
July or August. Its roots may be 
employed for the same: purposes as 
those of the Doe’s-GRass, to Ni 
we refer. 

Although the different species of 
Panick are coarse grasses, when 
cultivated in a rich soil, yet we be- 
lieve that few native plants deserve 
more the attention of those farmers, 
who:possess large tracts of -a light, 
sandy nature, where scarcely any 
other vegetable will prosper. 

PAPER, a thin flexible leaf, 
which is generally prepared of ve- 
getable substances, for the purposes 
‘of writing, printing, &c. 

_ Theoriginalinvention of paper be- 
ing lost in the uncertainty of tradi- 
tion and antiquity, weshall not enter 
into any disquisition, respecting 
those nations, among whoni this 
valuable article was first. manufac- 
tured; though the Chinese appear 
to have ‘the strongest claims: in 
‘point of priority : hence we’ pro- 
pose to confine our account to the 
materials of which paper is actu- 
ally made, as well as-those sub- 
‘stances, from which it may be ad- 
vantageously procured. 

In Europe, paper is manufac- 
tured chiefly of linen rags ; ‘which, 
after being sorted into’ different 
‘classes, according to their frespec- 
‘tive qualities, are first carried toa 
‘machine, called. a cutting-talle, 
~where they are divided into minute 
pieces ; and thence toan engine, de- 
nominated the duster ; Ryhi¢h is 
covered with a wire-net, and put 
‘in motion by machinery; so that, 
dey the rapidity of its motion, it se- 
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parates the dust from the shreds, 
and forcés it throurh the wire. 

The rags aré now reduced to a 
pulp of a proper consistence for 
making paper: this operation is 
effected in mills, by the joint ation 
of water,. and cylinders provided 
with‘iron blades ; after which the 
stuff is'conveyed into a general re- 
pository, that supplies the'vat or 
vessel, whence the pulp is drawn. 

In order to cast this pulp into 
paper, the workman immerses’ in 
the vat a'mould, composed of wite 
cloth, and furnished with a frame 
to retain the ‘stuff: thus, he draws 
as much of the pulp as is necessary 
to form one sheet, on which he 
lays a felt for. the’ purpose of ab- 
sorbing the moisture; and thus he 
continues, placing alternately a 
sheet and a felt, til he has tormed 
six quires of paper, which is called 
a post. When the last sheet of the 
post is covered with felt, the whole 
is pressed; after which the sheets 
are suspended on cords in an airy 
room to dry, and then to undergo 
the process of sizing. This is per- 
formed by plunging a few sheets 
together, and turning them, ‘in a 
vessel tull of sixe, which is’ pre- 
pared of the shreds and parings of 
tanners, curriers and parchment- 
makers ; and into which a smail 
portion of alum is thrown, before 
the sheets are immersed. | - 

The paper is now carried to the 
drying-room; and, after being 
gradually dried, it is conveyed to 
the finishing-room; where it is 
submitted to the aétion of the press ; 
selected ; examined ; folded ; form 
ed into quires of 24 sheets, and 
finally, into reams, consisting of 20 


‘quires each. 


Thus manufaCtured, it is eallea 


awriting-paper; as it is adapted for 


this purpose by the: process of siz- 
ing, 
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ing. ‘There are, however, various 
other sorts, such as blotting, brown, 
and coarse papers, which will’ not 
bear ink without. sinking. be 
ihese may, be added, the-different 
sorts of paper intended for draw- 
ang, engraving, and printing ; 

which, “though prepared . in the 


usual. way, are uot, sized so tho- 


roughly as that designed for be 
ey bey of 

, Paper ae an article of exten- 
sive utility, for Jiterary, commer - 
cial, and domestic uses, many ve- 
getables ‘have been . discovered, 
which may be advantageously sub- 
stituted for rags.—In justice, to 
those ingenious men, who first de- 
voted es ar attention to. this im- 
portant subject, we shall only ‘re- 
mark, that, re schemes had 
been proposed, but none carried 
into elled,; previously’to the: year 
17st; when GuETTARD, ‘in France, 
and, in 17 “65, Dr. SCHARFFER, ib 
Germany, published, their ,experi- 
ments; and communicated to the 
world. new..specimens of. paper, 
made. of the bark, leaves, wood, 
straw, &c. of different plants, 
shrubs, and trees. Soon after that 
period; the works’ of M. .deVit- 
LETTE, who described. the proper- 
tics and uses. of different. plants, 
were printed on paper manutac- 
tured; partly from the marsh-mal- 
low, and partly from the bark 
or rind of the Lime-tree, or Lin- 
den-tree:, it deserves to. be’ re- 
marked, that the paper obtained 
from the former, was. tolerably 
fine, and of a yellowish-green 
Shade; that from the latter, was 
somewhat coarser, and of a reddish- 
brown .cast ; ‘both were, smooth, 
equally fit for printing and writing, 
but especially for drawing. Auother 
French | Mianuta@turer, ” however, 
Levi Dz Lisus, has been erro 


L > 
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neously considered’ as the origittal 
inventor of the. art of converting 
raw vegetable matter into paper ; 
though -his. specimens are said 
greatly to surpass those produced 


by ScHARFFER, in Germany.— We . 
‘shall here briefly enumerate. the 


principal of those specimens ; name- 
ly, from nettles, dark-green ;. from 
hops, dark-brown; from, mosses; 
greasy or dusky-green ; from reeds; 


light-green ; from three: speciés of 


the conferva, different shades of 
green, mixed with grey; | from the 
bark of the willow, reddish-brown } 
from the wood. of the haxel.nut- 
tree, white as milk; from. the 
bark of the oak, reddish-brown 3 
from that of the poplar, somewhat 
lighter than‘ the. preceding ; from 
the oszer, nearly of the same tint; 
from the. elm, somewhat darker 
brown; from the burdock, and the 
leaves of the thistle (chardon) a 
green and white spotted paper. . 

Tn condudting experiments . with 
plants, the following remarks. of 
SCHAFFER deserve attention :—~ 


The. boiling of vegetable »sub- 


stances, or the wood itself,. in al- 
kaline’ solutions, with a view to 
soften them, and facilitate their con- 
version into a pulp, is of no service ; 
as, notwithstanding such treat- 
ment.for. several hours, they not 
only remained, hard, but likewise 
assumed a yellow cast, though they . 
had formerly been white. Even 
immersion in pure water affeets 
the colour of vegetables: hence it 
is most advisable to carry them as. 
fresh and expeditiously as possible 
to the mill, to convert them i 


pulp; to-draw the paper ; 3 and sus- 


pend the sheets to dry in an airy 
place. Though lime-water, if em= 
ployed for macerating vegetables, 
that are to be made into paper 
without rags, facilitates the decom- 

ol pl position 


_ east, to the paper : 
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position of the formér; yet, atthe 


same time, it imparts a yellowish 
such discolora- 
tron, however, may in a great mea- 
sure be obviated by long-continued 
washing of the materials i in the en- 
gine, daring their conversion. into 

42 pulpy mass. Plants of tender 


wa which are naturally soft and. 


-plant, require no lime-water, espe- 
icially when. they. are'to:be reduced 
ia) fresh state’; but,» for: those 
-that are dry, -hard, and, of a woody 
gansistence, lime will. be indispen- 
sably necessary ; as otherwise the 
-paper manufactured of them, al- 
oWays, remains. brittle; and ‘unlike 
, that-obtained from rags.; cr) 
vit Among the different productions 
‘ofthe vegetable kingdem, which 
-have been. employed im; the manu- 
‘facture of paper (beforé ‘any at- 
i prisanty to, that effect were made in 
Britain), we shall enumerateichief y 
the following: . > : 
-o+l. Cotton, when incbiba in a 


-manner similar to. that, practised 


with linen rags, affords.an excel- 


«lent paper, which is incomparably 
. more durable, and better calculated 


_ for writing ; 


on account of its un- 
common whiteness, great strength, 
-and fine grain: it was: first invent- 
ed in Greece;; and at present,forms 
uavery. extensive brahch of the Hes 

Want trade, 
2. The pith of the various spe- 


_ eies of Thistle have been employed 


with success by ScHAEFFER,, who 


- first decortieated the stalks of :this 


mill: 


plant, bruised them, extrafted the 
inser spongy substance, and sent it 
in a fresh and sappy state to the 
after being .worked: three 
hours, it afforded; without rags, a 


_ tolerably white paper. Dr, Bor- 


* 


MER, however, observes, that the 


- e white down growing on the Cotton- 


a, 
» 


thistle (Onopordon “Meenbhieun L) 


reduced, to one cwt. 


-paper 
_respects. equal to that manufactured 
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might be more easily collected and 
usefully etaployed for this. purpose: 

3. The hg or Sallow (Salix 
capreata, L.),—In the yeat.1788, 
the Society for the Enconragement 
of Arts, &c, conferred their Ay 
medal on Mr. GREAVES, 0 ivtiie 
Bank, near Warrington, for eae 
ing 20 quires of paper from the 
bark of this tree. The quantity, of 


the material employed, was. about 


six cwt. which ,had been stripped 
off the twigs in the month. of Sep-. 
tember; and two-thirds. of. which 
were heckled and dried, in a man- 
ner similar to hemp, so that. it was 
: the remainder 
was dried.in. its natural green state, | 
by, which, it, lost one half. of its 
original weight... The heckled bark 
was, then. chopped small; worked 
in the-ustial manner, and produced 
eight .quires, of a finer kind of pa- . 


per: from the other, Mr.Greavas 


obtained 24 half quires of. coarser 
3 which,; though ,not in, all 


of linen rags, nevertheless ‘* seems 
likely to answer some valuable pur- 
poses hereafter, when the mode of 
working raw vegetable materials, 
shall a better understood,’-—-Mir- 
G,is of opinion, that paper may thus 
be obtained at one half of the ex- 
pence usually incurred.in the’ com- 
mon mode. of preparing it. from 
ropes, or rags; and that it will. be 
more serviceable, when made of the 
bark and leaves in a green state.:; 
A. Hemp, is one of the. most 
proper plants. for being converted 
into. paper, provided it could be 
procured at, a reasonable price.— 
Du Haxpg. informs us, that the 
inhabitants) of Nangha,| in Japan, 
macerate this: plant in lime-water, 
beat its and then immediately. pre- 


pare their paper,—-Guxararp) as- 


serts, thab. the  very..shaws, : and 
other 
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other refuse from the stalks of 
hemp, may be made into a good 
and strong packing-paper. In or- 
‘der to improve shaws, they ought 
to be dried in an oven; when the 
small, woody particles should be 
separated, by beating them with 
thin sticks; next, the clean and 
pure material must be suffered to 
putrefy, and afterwards treated in 
‘a manner similar to old rags.— 
Fonp1, an Italian author, relates, 
that from shaws alone, he obtained 
a paper resembling the finest sort 
manufactured in Holland, after ex- 
posing them to the open air, for a 
whole winter: thus, from time to 
time, a white pellicle appeared on 
‘the surface, till their woody sub- 
‘stance is entirely decayed; this 
coat or skin should be occasionally 
removed, being one of the best 
‘substitutes for linen rags.—Press- 
‘ boards have, in this country, always 
been manufactured of shaws; and 
we have no doubt but that the lat- 
ter may be rendered subservient to 
more valuable purposes. | 

5. Hop-lines :—Dr. SCHAEFFER 
_ plunged them for fifteen minutes in 
boiling water, then separated the 
rind from the woody substance, cut 
‘the latter into small pieces, and 
sent it to the engine. 
worked eight hours, they became 
fibrous, pulpy, and were fit to be 
formed into paper : on adding rags, 
- the sheets assumied a whitish ap- 
pearance; but, without them, had 
- a brownish shade, and were uni- 
formly of a firm consistence. 

6. The stalks of Brown or Blue 


~ Cabbage, when deprived of their 


external skin, macerated for twelve 


. hours in lime-water, then reduced . 
© to a pulp, afford, with the 20th part - 
. shining, fibrous substance, which, 


- of rags, a good white paper. | 
7. The dry down of the Cat’s- 
TAIL :—see yol, i. p, 458. 


After being © 
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8. The stalk of the Mallow, and 
particularly those of the Alcea rosea, 


-L. from which a fine and white 


paper may be prepared, without 
adding any rags. 

g. Maize: ‘from the leafy husk: 
of this fruit, according to PLANCUS, 
the most ‘beautiful post-paper is 
prepared in an Italian mill; near 
Rimini.—ScuHarrrer made an ex- 
periment with the whole plant, and 


obtained a greyish paper ; but, after 


steeping the’pulp four days in lime- 


“water, the sheets acquired a green~ 


ish shade. 

10. From the woolly eaten “of 
the White Poplar, ScHazrreR also 
obtained an excellent smooth: paper; ; 
having previously cut them into 


small pieces, and then submitted 


them for'three hours to the opera- 
tion of theengine : he remarks, that 
the pulp was easily drawn, formed 


' into sheets, pressed, sized, &ci’ The 


paper made of the woolly substanée 
produced by the Black Poplar, was 
grey, and neither firm, nor free 


- from knobs, #* 


11: The stalks of the Clsrhenibrk 
Broom, after depriving them of the 


external rind, afford, - ‘without rags, 


a solid writing-paper. 

12, ‘The Shaws of Flax, tovether 
with other refuse from that ar- 
ticle, have. lately. been used with 
advantage by the German paper- 
makers: it is wel] known, thatthe 
stalks of the flax- -plant may be em- 
ployed in their natural state for this 
purpose ; but the expence would 
not be equivalent to the profit : 
hence the shaws ought not to be 
thrown away as useless, 

13. The stalk of the Common 
Sun -flower (Helianthus annuus,L.) 
contain a large portion of a white, 


more than any other, deserves the 
attention of the manufacturer. 
14, Peat 
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- “44. Peat has, atErfutt, lately been 
‘ Converted into an useful wrapping- 


paper, paste-boards, playing-cards, 
&¢c. without the addition of rags ‘— 
we conceive, it would afford a good 
material for paper-hangings. 

15. -Grass-wrack. (Zostera ma- 
rina, L. vol. il. p. 398) is with great 
advantage employed:in North-Hol- 
land, where most of -the packing- 
paper is manufactured of this ma- 
rine vegetable. io oy 

16.. The tendrils of the Vine, 
aftet having undergone: the putre- 
factive fermentation, yield a beau- 
tiful paper. 

~.17.:The Common~ Horn-bleam 
Tree (Carpinus Betulus, L.vol. ii. p. 
479). ‘Vhe shavings merely wash- 
ed, and submitted to the mill, were 
made into a tolerably white’ paper. 
»/18: The. stalks of the Mugworé 
(Artemisiatdbsinthiwm; LL. vol. it. 
p- 239): when soaked. for: several 
daysiin lime-water, and reduced to 
a pulp; were formed into.a whitish 
writing-paper; but that produced 
from the external rind was fit for 


all.the purposes of packing. 


+ 


19. The stalks of the! Clematis. 
t+See Traveller's Joy. |: Ms 
620. Barley-straw is, :perhaps, 
the mostabundant and: profitable 
material which might, inthis re- 
spect, serve:as a substitute, wDr. 


ScHAnFreR (whose inventions have 


not always been. acknowledged: by 
an ungrateful posterity), obtained a 
yellowish paper of this straw, after 
soaking. it in) boiling water, then 
steeping it in lime-water, and add- 
ing the 20:h parteof linen rags. 
‘Having thus given 'an outline of 


the improvements and discoveries 
Jmaden this useful branch ofthe 


arts, by ingenious men on the Con- 
¢inent, as well as in’ Britain, we 
aWwere “nota little: surprized at the 
effrontery of those adventurers and 
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ignorant’ pretenders, who have late- 
ly amused the world with their new 
invention of manufacturing, paper 
from. straw, and other vegetable. 
productions. , Indeed, we.deem it 
a duty we owe to the public in ge- 
neral; and the British manufae- 
turers of this important article in 
particular, jto deelare that, in our 
opinion,,.they are fully entitled to 
avail themselves of the different 
substances before described; even 
though a speculative person should 
screen fis pretended method of 
making or re-manufacturing paper, 
under. an exclusive privilege.. If 
any doubt prevail, respecting , the 
legality. of such application, . the 
Editor of this. work. solemnly en- 
gages to prove, by the evidence of 
a respectable: proprietor of .paper- 
mills, in. the»vicinity ef London, 
that these processes, for which,his 
Majestyis: patent, as well as an aét 
of the legislature, have recently 
been , ebtairied,, were well known 
to him previously to both grants 5 
and, that, he has actually procured 
specimens of paper manufactured 
of radv.vegetable materials, in this 
country,! about; the middle of De- 
cember, in the year 1799. . Hence 
it follows, -that the patentee-is not 
entitied to the:sole exercisesor imo- 


‘nopoly- of, his surreptitious. privi- 


Jege ; and that every paper-maker 
in the United Kingdom, has a right 
to make use of the discoveries 
‘before stated. | | . 

In, a late volume of the “*An- 
nales de Chimié,’ we meet with 
some useful hints relative to the 
manner of re-manufaturing. the 
paper of. old books (or-even. new 
ones of a certain description), or 
any, letters, or other paper already 
used for writing or printing; by 
M. M. De Yeux, .PensErier, 
Motarp, and VERKAVEN: . 

I. Pro« 


fab 


Saal . 
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I. Process for re-fabricating 
Printed Paper :—All paper of the 
game quality should be collected, 
and separated from such as may 
have any writing on the pages ; 
the edges of those leaves which 
may have become yellow, and also 
the backs of books, being cut off 
by the instrument used by book- 
binders.—One hundred weight of 
paper is now tobe put, sheet by 
sheet, into vats, sufficiently capa- 
cious to contain it, together with 
500 quarts of hot water; but which 
ought to be filled about one-third : 
—the whole is next stirred by two 
men for the space of one hour, 
who are gradually to add as much 
water as will rise about three inches 
above the paper; after which it is 
left to macerate four or five hours ; 
the agitation being occasionally re- 
peated, so as to separate, and at 
Jength to form the paper into a 
kind of paste. 

The water is now drawn off by 
means of pipes, and the pulp con- 
veyed to the mill, where it is to be 
coarsely ground for one hour ; at 
the expiration of which, it is boiled 
ina cauldron for a similar space, 
with a sufficient quantity of water 
to rise four or five inches above it, 
A short time before the mixture 
begins to boil, thirteen quarts of 
caustic ley of pot-ash are to be add- 
ed to every cwt. of paper. The 
ley alluded to, is prepared by dis- 
solving 100]bs. of pot-ash in 300 
quarts of boiling water, to which 
are to be added 201bs. of pulve- 
rized quick-lime; and the whole 
must be briskly agitated, till it be- 
come of an uniform consistence, 
when it is suffered to stand for 12 
‘hours; at the end of this time it 
‘niust be drawn off, and 75 quarts 
of boiling water added to the sedi- 
ment, which being stirred for half 
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an hour, and suffered to stand’ fll 
it become clear, is to be mixed 
with the liquor first decanted. 

When the paste has boiled in 
this ley for one hour, the fire is to 
be extinguished, and the matter 
suffered to macerate for 12 hours ; 
after which it must be taken out,’ 
drained, put into bays, and sub- 
mitted to the ation of a strong 
press for a similar length of time, 
to deprive it of all moisture; and, 
if it appear white, so that the prin- 
ter’s ink be properly extracted, it 
may be re-manufactured in the 
usual manner, i 

Il. Process for the re-fabricaiion ~ 
of Written Paper :—The paper 
must be sorted; the yellow edges 
cut off; and the whole thrown; 
leaf by leaf, into a tub half-full of 
boiling water, where it is to be 
agitated as before directed. After 
it has macerated four hours, the : 
water should be drawn off; a fresh. 
quantity of boiling water added 5 
and the mixture stirred for half an 
hour; at the expiration of which 
the paper is again left to dissolve 
for three hours. 

The fluid is now drawn off, and 
260 quarts of cold water poured 
on each ewt. of paper ; which be- 
ing perfectly mixed, 6 ibs. of oil of 
vitriol are to be gradually added ; 
and the whole strongly agitated for 
a considerable time, that the paper 
may thoroughly imbibe the liquer. 

This composition is next suffers 
ed to macerate for twelve hours ; 
the agitation being occasionally re- 
peated, when the tub is to be filled 
up with cold water; and the mix- 
ture again stirred, to wash the 
paper, which will now be reduced 
to a perfect paste. Lastly, after 
drawing off the water, the pulp 
must be put into bags, pressed, 
and ground in a mill; after which 

| it 
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it is conveyed to thevat, and worked 
in the manner practised with linen 
8. 

In the year 1801, a patent was 
granted to Mr. Koops, for extract- 
ing ink from printed paper, and 
restoring it to its original state.— 
His process varies little from that 
above described; the paper. being 
agitated in hot water, to extract 
the size, and reduce it into a pulp: 
next, the adhesion of the ink is to 
be removed by a caustic alkali pre- 
pared of lime and pot-ash, the quan- 
tities of which, should be propor- 
uoned to those of the paper. After 
discharging the ink, he directs the 
pulp to be bleached by means of 
the oxygenated marine acid, .in 
the proportion of 10 or 12 gallons 
to 140lbs. of the material ; and, 
when sufficiently whitened, it is 
re-manufaCtured in the, usual man- 
ner.—According to the patentee’s 
account, writing paper does not 


require so large a proportion, 1f: 


any, of the caustic atkali; but is 
bleached by confining it ina wooden 
box, rendered air-tight ; into which 
the acid gass is thrown diredtly 
from the retort wherein it was pro- 
duced. 

The staining, or dyeing of paper, 
is performed by applying, with soft 
brushes, any of the colours used 
for tinging other substances, after 
tempering them properly with size 
or gum-water. Sbould the paper 
not be sufficiently hard to receive 
the tint without sinking, it will first 
be necessary to szxe it, or to employ 
_a larger proportion of gum with the 
tinging matters. And, if the paper 
is to be of an uniform colour, thé 
latter must be fixed by several thin 
coatings, each being suffered to 
dry, before another is applied; as 

-the shade will otherwise appear 
unequal. 
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As writing paper is often im-, 
perfectly sized, in consequence of 
which the ink is apt to sink, it has 
been recommended to dissolve a 
small piece of Roman alum in 4 
glass of pure water. This liquor 
should be gently spread over the 
suspected part, with a soft sponge ; 
and, after becoming dry, it may be 
safely used for writing.—Should 
there be any occasion to write on 
a printed book, or on paper that 
is too fresh and moist, it will only 
be necessary to. mix alittle gum 
with the ink—Lastly, in case any 
book or. manuscript be stained with 
oil, or grease, -it has been direQed 
to calcine and pulverize the bones 
of sheep's trotters; and to apply 2 
small portion of the powder to each 
side of the stain, which should be 
placed between two sheets of white 
paper, and the whole submitted for 
the space of twelve hours to the 
action of a press: if the stains do 
not disappear, the process should 
be repeated in a warm place. 

_. Various patents have been grant- 
d for inventions, or improvements, 
in the different branches of tue pa- 


_ per-manufadture ; but, as the speci+ 


fication of them would benefit only 
asmall part of our readers, we 
shall not enter into particulars :— 
the foilowing, however, deserve to 
be noticed, namely : Mr. Hoover's, 
in 1787, for his invention of a paper 
for printing; and, in 1790, for 
aking paper of different sorts from 
leather-cuttings ;—Mr. Cunnine- 
HAM’S, in 1794, for manufacturing 
paper from. various materials ;4 
Mr. Bice’s, in 1795, for a cheap 
and expeditious mode of bleaching 
paper;—and Mr. Carrenrer’s 
patent, obtained in the same year, 
for a new method of bleaching in 
the water-leaf or sheet. 
Parer-Hanornes, are a parti- 
Pee ON Ree cular 
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cular kind of paper, which is much 
thicker than that used for the pur- 
poses of printing, writing, &c. ; so 
that it is manufactured solely for 
hanging or lining the walls of 
rooms. Such papers are’ coloured 
in various ways; but, as a descrip- 
tion of these processes would tres- 
pass on our limits, ‘we shall merely 
take notice of a patent, which was 
granted in 1793, toMr.Ecxuarpr; 
for his method of preparing and 
printing paper-hangings in different 
patterns, and silvering them so as 
to resemble damask, lace, and va- 
rious silk stuffs. The patentee 
directs the paper to be coloured in 
the usual manner, and a proper 
coat of size, consisting of solutions 
of isinglass, or parchment, to be 
applied. When this ground is 
sufficiently dry, a gold size, or other 
preparation, may be substituted, 
and laid on those parts, on which 
the ornaments are intended to ap- 
pear. -Before the gold size is per- 
fectly dry, leaves of silver are spread 
over it; the paper is sized two or 
three times ; and then finished with 
such varnish as will resist moisture. 
~ To conclude :—As many- acci- 
dents happen by the all-devouring 
‘element of fire, both to printed and 
“wwrittén papers, as well as to hang- 
‘ings, when intrusted to improvident 
‘persons, we shall. communicate a 
very simple, but effectual, method 
of rendering all sorts of paper jire-. 
“proof. Such desirable objeét may 
‘be easily effected, by immersing 
these’ combustible materials in a 
strong solution of alum-water ; and, 
after drying them, repeating this 
“immersion, if necessary. Thus, 
‘neither the colour, nor the quality, 
‘of the paper, will be in the least at- 
‘feéted : on the contrary, both will 
be improved ; and the result of the 
"experiment may be ascertained, by 
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holding a slip of paper so prepared: 
overaa candle. CO SEE ae 
PARCHMENT, the skins” of 
sheep or goats, preparéd in suth a 
manner, as to be subservient to the - 
purposes of binding books, ‘the ré-' . 
ception of ink, &ec. sphehinitna 

The wool is first stripped off the 
skins, which are plunged in a lime- 
pit for the space of 24 hours, then 
taken” out, drained, and stfetched 
on a kind of frame ; when the flesh 
is scraped off by means of an 
iron instrument. Next, they are 
moistened with a wet rag, then 
sprinkled with pulverized chalk, 
rubbed with a pumice-stone, and 
afterwards with the instrumént ; 
when the skins are agaiti moisten= 
ed, rubbed with the pumice-stone, 
drained, and the iron instrument 4s 
passed a third time over them.— 
The wool, or hair-side, undergoes 
similar operations ; and, the wholé 


being carefully extended on the 


frame, the flesh-side is again 
scraped; when it is a sécond time 
sprinkled with pulverized chalk, 
which is afterwards gently brushed 
off, and the skin again suspended, 
that it may become perfectly dry, 
The next operation is that’ of 
paring ; when the skins ‘are’ re-, 
duced to one half of their thick- 
ness; and rendered smooth by the 
action of the pumice-stone, The 
parings are consumed in making 
size, glue, &c. while the skin is 
employed for ingrossing deeds, and 
other purposes. vy 
There is’ a finer sort of parch- 
ment, Known under the name of 
vellum, which-is prepared from the 
skins of sucking calves. It is ma- 
nufatured in a similar “manner 
with the first mentioned article, 


excepting that it is not inimersed 
in the lime-pit—-A’ very’ excellent 


glue, or cement, may be obtained 


hy 
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by boiling the small shreds of vel- 


lum, so as to convert them into a 
jelly ; but care should be taken 
that no fragments of parchment be 
used, because the skins of goats 
and sheep are unfit for such pur- 
se. : . 

For a:simple method of restoring 
damaged parchment, so as to ren- 
der the writing on it legible, see 
the title Degp, in p. 128-9, of our 
2d volume, 

. A patent was lately granted to 
Mr. Hircucock, for converting 
old skins of parchment or vellum 
into leather.—AJthough we doubt 
the practical tendency of the patei- 
tee’s ingenious, but complicated 
processes; yet, in the present in- 
stance, as they may be applied to 
other useful purposes, we shall 
observe, that he endeavours first to 
reduce the skins to their natural 
state, by washing them well and 
often in water for 24 hours; then 
removing them for a similar time 
to a bath composed of 14]1b. of 
white vitriol, 1lb. of cream of tar- 
tar, and 1 oz. of sal ammoniac, 
dissolved in 20 gallons of water. 
In order. to. soften their texture, 
and to discharge the lime, he adds 
to.this liquor 10]b. of oil of vi- 
triol, 11b. of aqua-fortis, and one 
pint of spirit of salt; in which 
acid éath the skins are to be stecp- 
ed only for a short time... After 
washing them properly, rinsing out 
all the acid, and completely wring- 
ing out the water, without tearing 
the skins, they are to be immersed 
~-and well soaked in a tanning li- 
quor, composed of 20]bs. of oak- 
-bark, 7lbs. of sumach, 5lbs, of 
elm-bark,: 3lbs.. of sassafras, and 
the same quantity of lignum-vite 
‘shavings mixed with 20 gallons of 
“water, previously warmed (proba- 
-bly, oiled), for 12 hours, and 


~~ 
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cooled to the temperature of new 
milk, before the skins are immers- 
ed.. Next, they are to be tanned in 
the common way, with oak-bark, 
or oak and sumach, then washed 
and dried. Lastly, to make the 
renovated leather water-proof, it 
should first be soaked for five or 
six days in linseed or nut-oil ; and, 
after wringing out the superfluous 
oil, the skin ought to be repeatedly 
dressed with the following compo- 
sition: Take 7 lbs. of nut, or lin- 
seed oil; red-lead, litharge, sugar of 
lead, white vitriol, bees-wax, re- 
sin, and pitch, 11b, of each: melt 
them together over a moderate 
fire. | ' 
PARENT, a term of relation 
applied to those persons from whom 
we derive our temporal existence, 
The moral duties of parents to- 
wards their offspring, being a sub- 
ject not immediately connected 
with our plan, we shall not enter 
into any ethical inquiry, but con- 
fine our attention to their legaf 
duties; that is, such as they owe 
to their fegztimate children, respect- 


Ing their maintenance, education, 


and protection. 

1. With regard to their mainte- 
nance, itis a principle both of law 
and nature, that every man is bound 


-to provide for his offspring. The 


father and mother, and also the 
grandsire and grandmother of fee- 
ble and poor descendants, are ob- 
liged by the 43 Exiz. c. 2, to sup- 
port them at their own expence 
(provided they be able), in such 
manner as shall be direGted by the . 
quarter-sessions; and, if a man ab- 
scond, and desert his children, the 
5 Gro. I. c. 8, direéts the church- 
wardens and overseers of his parish 
to seize his property, and dispose 
of it for their relief. Thus, it has. 
by these 
3 statutes, 
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statutes, that if a mother or grand- 


mother, who formerly was able to | 


maintain the child, marry a second 
time, the step-father becomes 
chargeable with its maintenance} 
for, being their debt when single, 
it éxtends in common with all 
others to charge the second hus- 
band ; but, as the death of the wife 
dissolves the relation, such duty 
then ceases to bind him.—No per- 
son, however, is compellable to 
support his issue, excepting the lat- 
ter be incapacitated from labour by 
infancy, disease, or accident; in 
which cases, the former is obliged 
to provide them with necessaries, 
on penalty of paying 20s. per month 
to the parish, in case of refusal. 

Farther, the law of England does 
not preyent a man from disinherit- 
ing his children by wll; but, in 
conformity to the custom of Lon- 
don, the. offspring of freemen are 
entitled to one-third part of their 
father’s effects, which must be 
equaliy divided among them, and 
of which they cannot be deprived. 
Hence, too, heirs and children are 
peculiarly proteéted by courts of 
justice; lest they should be disin- 
herited by any ambiguous or un- 
certain expressions ; because it is 
necessary to prove, beyond the 
possibility of doubt, the testator’s 
intention to deprive them of their 
right of inheritance, 

2. The most important duty of 
parents, is that of educating their 
children, in’ a manner becoming 
their rank in life. And, though it 
must be confessed, that the law of 
England is deficient in t!.is respect, 
yet “it has also provided for the wel- 
Fare of the rising generation ; as, by 
the statutes for the apprenticing of 
poor children, these are to be taken 
from their parents, and placed by 
the churchwardens of the parish in 
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such situations, as may render them 
most useful to the commonwealth. 

3. The last duty of parents to- 
wards their offspring, is protection, 
which may be considered princi 
pally as a natural obligation ; no 
municipal laws enjoining its. ob- 
servance. But, though a child be 
thus placed in the power’of its pa- 
rent, the latter cannot abuse such 
authority. He may exercise pro- 
per severity to keep his children in 
due obedience : thus, he may law- 
fully, and in a reasonable manner, 
chastise them; because such cor- 
rection is sometimes necessary, and 
conducive to their improvement. 
This authority of the parent, how- 
ever, extends only to the end of 
the child’s minority, during which 
period the former is entitled to the 
benefit of the labour and assistance 
thus obtained, while the latter re- 
sides with, and is maintained by 
him :—a_ parent may likewise al- 
low or forbid the marriage of his 
children, till they attain the age of 
twenty-one years. Now, the legal 
power of the progenitor ceases ; be- 
cause, the adults are enfranehived 
by arriving at years of discretion, 
when the empire of the father, or 
’ of the guardian, is supposed to yield 
to that of reason. 

ParisH-Miitu. See Miry. 

PARING or Lawn, an ancient 
practice in agriculture; but which 
has, within a few years, been ex- 
ploded in various parts.of Britain. » 
It consists in cutting off o/d turf at 
such a thickness-as the Jabourer 
ean conveniently effect; together 
with the more recent turf, at such 
a depth as will render it sufficiently 
diy for BURNING.—See p. 396-7 
of our first volume, 

Paring is chiefly praétised on 
breaking up land from a. state of 
nature; though it is with advan- 

; tage. 
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tage employed periodically, on cul- 
tivated ground. An instance of 
this fa& occurs in the 24th vol. of 
Annals of agriculture, where the 
industrious Mr. Boys. states, that 
several acres of wheat, barley, oats, 
and sainfoin, were at that time 
growing on a soil, which had been 
repeatedly pared and furnt. He 
adds, that the crops were of suffi- 
cient value to buy the land at more 
‘than forty years purchase, at a 
rent fairly computed before the 
improvement. H-nce it appears, 
that such practice, in the hands of 
judicious farmers, is excellent: 
and Mr. Mipp.erton observes, in 
the 12th volume of the same 
work, that it alniost invariably se- 
cures a large, first crop of turnips ; 
which (when fed upon !and well 
‘stored with ashes) are the best pre- 
paration for subsequent crops ; and 
that there are very few (if any) 
cases, in which, wit) proper ma- 
-nagement, paring has not pertectly 
succeeded. 
.. Parnmesan-Cuegss. See vol.i. 
p. 500... 

PARK, a tract of ground in- 
‘closed, and privileged for the re- 
tention and propagation of ani- 
mals of chase, either by the King’s 
grant, or by prescription. 

In order to constitute a park, it 
is necessary, 1. That there be a 
legal grant ; 2. That it be inclosed 
with pales, a wal!, or witha hedge ; 
and, 3. ‘That there be beasts of 
chase, such as bucks, does, &c.; 
because, if these be destroyed, the 
privilege becomes void. 

The best jnclosure for a park is 
doubtless a brick or stone wall; 
but, as the ereGion of cither is at- 
tended with great expence, the 
‘game purpose may be effected by 
peting ; which ought to be made 
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of the soundest heart of oak, and 
firmly fixed in the ground, to pre- 
vent any animal of -prey from pe- 
netrating. To render it more sé- 
cure, it will farther be advisable to 
train a quickset hedge to a consi- 
derable height, which should be 
kept in perfeét order: and, if any 


“person be detected in the act of de- 


facing or injuring walls, pales, or 
other fence belonging to a park, he 
is liable, by staiute, to the same 
penalty as is inflitted for stealing 
and killing deer. Such offences, if 
committed on a private manor, are 
punishable as fe/ony ; but, if in one 
of the royal parks, they are made 
capital, without benefit of clergy. 

PARROT, or Psittacus, L. a 
very numerous genus of birds, oc- 
castonally imported from the East> 
and West-Indies: they are too 
familiarly known to require any 
description, 

Parrots, in their natural state, 
build nests in the hollow parts of 
trees, and their whole deportment 
much resembles t_at of apes; they 
sneeze, clear the throat, yawn, 
sigh, and laugh, not unlike human 
beings; and, contrary to the custom 
of all other b.rds, they skip about 
by placing the whole foot or heel 
on the ground. "These prattlers in- 
habit only the warmest climates ; 
are of various sizes, from that of a 
sparrow to a hen; and often attain, 
even in captivity, the age of 100 
years. They subsist chiefly on 
fruits and seeds ; but, when tamed, 
do not refuse flesh, and even fish. 
—Their favourite food consists of 
sugar, nuts, and bread soaked in 
wine, to which they only prefer 
the seeds of tie carthamus, or base 
tard-saffron: the latter are exceed- 
ingly grateful to their palate, though, 
when given to other animals, such 

Z 4 ! seedg 
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seeds produce a pureative effet. — 


Parsley and its seeds are fatal poi-_ 


sons to this variegated bird. 

‘In their native climates, parrots 
are very spirited creatures; but, 
when domesticated, they often be- 
come peevish, and lose their pecu- 
liar sptightliness. When confined 

in cages, they are inte to fre- 
quent fits of the epileptic kind, to 
which they at length. fall vidtims ; 
unless relieved by a warm and dry 
temperature, as well as the frequent 
enjoyment of fresh country-air ; for 
the smoke and cold of winter in 
towns equally tend to shorten their 
lives. ’ 

PARSLEY, the Common, or 
Apium Petroselinum, L. is a native 
of Sardinia, whence it has been 
introduced into Britain. It is pro- 
pagated by seed, which, according 
to MitueR, should be drilled (early 
in the spring, as it remains several 
weeks under ground) in the pro- 
portion of two bushels per acre ; in 
rows about one foot asunder, hs 
hand-hoed; though Mr. Mitts (in 
his Praétical Husbandry, vol. iii.), 
is of opinion, that the plants will 
flourish better; grow to a larger 
size; and be in all respeéts more 
perfect, if the distance between the 
rows be sufficient to admit a hoe- 
plough, He adds, that a smaller 
quantity of seed will be required ; 
the culture will thus be less ex- 
pensive, and, he is confident, the 
plants will afford better food for 
cattle. 

This vegetable is eaten with 
great avidity by sheep; as it not 
only renders their flesh more deli- 
‘cious, but is also believed to pre- 
serve them from the ro; instances 
having occurred, where sheep fed 
on Pa ey remained sound, while 
those in the vicinity of the farm 
‘were uniformly subjeét to that ‘dis- 
ease. Mr. Mixts, therefore, re- 
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commends these animals to be féd 
with it, twice in the week, for two 
or three hours at each time.—It 
may likewise be beneficially given 


‘to sheep affected with the scal’or 


red-water ; and is said to be very: 
efficacious in recovering surfeited 
horses, or such as are subject to the 
grease. 

Beside its utility-for feeding cattle 
occasionally, parsley is cultivated 
to a considerable extent in gardens, 
for culinary purposes.—Its ‘seeds 
possess an arornatic flavour, and 
are sometimes used as carmina- 


‘tives: the root is of a sweetish taste; 


being slightly pungent and aroma- 
tic ; it is principally employed in 
diet drinks ; but, if taken too libe- 
rally, is apt to produce flatulency. 
PARSLEY, the Bastarp Stone, 
or Sison, L. a genus of plants, con- 
sisting of eight species, four of 
which are natives of Britain. ‘The 
principal of these is the Amomum, 
Common Bastard Stone+Parsley, or 
Hedge Honewort; growing in moist 
woods and hedges; flowering it 
the. month .of June.—Its small, 
brown, striated, and oval seeds, 
possess a Warm, aromatic flavour ; 
being reputed to be aperient, diu- 
retic and carminative, they were 
formerly used instead of the ge- 
nuine Lesser Cardamon. 
PARSLEY-PIERT, or Aphanes 
arvensis, L. a low, indigenous. 
plant; growing in corn-fields, and 
in dry gravelly lands ; flowerin, 
from the month of May till Au- 
gust.—It is eagerly relished by 
sheep, and may also be used as a 
salad-herb.—In ‘its medicinal ef- 
feats, it is strongly diuretic; and 
supposed to be an effectual solvent . 
of the stone in the urinary bladder. 
PARSNEP, or Parsnip, Pasti- 


‘naca, L.a genus .or plants, coms 


prising three species, of which only - 
the sativa, or Common Wild Pars- 


nip, 
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‘nip, is indigenous. It grows on 
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Acriculture, that these roots wil 


the borders of ploughed ‘fields, in fatten atean lLeastin three months,” 


calcareous land, and flowers. in the 
month of June or ‘July, —As no 
cattle will touch this weed, it ought 
to be carefully eradicated. 

Ina cultivated state, this plant 
is known under the name of the 
Garden Parsnip; which requires 
a-rich deep loam, though it will 
also thrive in sandy soils : 
contrary, wet and stiff land is very 
unfavourable to its growth. 

Parsnips are pr opagated by seed, 
which should besown inthe months 
of February or March; and like- 


Wise it) autumn, immediately after. 


the seed is ripe; as otherwise the 

oung plants will be oyer-run with 
weeds, If thé seed be broad-cast, . 
the plants must be thinned to the 
distance of 10 inches, or one foot, 
asunder : in case it be drilled, the 
rows ought to be 18 inches apart ; 
the roots being also left at the dis- 
tance of 10 inches from each other ; 
horse-hoed twice ; and earthed up 
after the second operation, but not 
so as to cover the leaves.—They 
are very har dy ; and, if allowed to 
remain in the ground, are not in- 
jured by the severest frost. 

Parsnips are of great value both 

for feeding cattle, and likewise for 
culinary purpose 
puted to be equal; if not superior, 
to carrots, for pigs, which eat them 
with avidity, and fatten speedily, 
while their flesh becomes much 
whiter. If washed clean, and sliced 
among bran, horses eagerly devour 
the parsnip-roots, and thrive well ; 
nor are they easily heated, or fable 
to the disorders that often attack 

these useful animals, when fed 
with corn. 

~Parsnips fatten sheep and oxen 
in a very short time; and the as- 
gertion “of “the” Jersey Society of 
el 


on the. 


tained from them, 


They are re-. 


hag been verified by the experience 
of the Rev.’ Dr. De Saris, on 
whom the Society~ for the Encou- . 
ragement of Arts, &c. in 1799, 
conferred their silver medal, for. 
the cultivation of those eicohient. 
roots, for the above-stated pur- 
pose.— Hence they are particularly 
valuable as a winter food. The 
beef of cattle fattened on them, to- 
gether with hay, is said to excel: 
that produced from the best pas- 
tures alone :—the milk of cows 
thus fed, is. not only richer, but 
yields butter of a fine saffron-co- 
lour, which is equal to that ob- 
when feeding 
on the most luxuriant grasses, 

If parsnips are to be housed, 
they ought to be taken up, when 
the leaves begin to decay; and 
these should be cut off three or 
four days before they are stored. 
Itis not, however, advisable to dig 
them out early in the morning, be. 
fore the dew is dissipated; as the 
leaves then contain a scalding fluid, 
and excite blisters, which continue 
troublesome for several days, 

Considered as human food, pars- 


nips are’ preferable to carrots; be- 
ing exceedingly nourishing, and 
less flatulent than the latter. Tn 


the North of Ireland, the former 
are brewed with hops; and, when 
fermented with ycast, afford an 
agreeable beverage ; they may“also. 
be preserved in sand’ for culinary 

use ; and, ifreduced to a dry state, 
by cutting them in oblong slices, 
which ought to b- suspended on 
strings, either j in a warm room, or. 
the open air, such roots will remain 
sound for any period of time. 

Hence, they promise to be of con- 


‘siderable service on long voyages ; 


for, by soaking them in warm wa- 
ter 
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ter for the space of one hour, previ~ 
ously to the process of boiling, they 
wil become as tender, and will 
taste equally sweet, as if they had 
been newly brought from the gar- 
den.—There is, however, a pre- 
caution which deserves to be stated ; 
namely, that parsnips should never 
be dug a in the spring; because, 
when the roots at that season are 
growing upwards for producing 
seed, their juices acquire a poison- 
ous guality ; and instances have oc- 
ewred, ip which the internal use of 
tlieem has been productive of fatal. 
effects on the human constitution, 
such as furious madness: this re- 
markable phenomenon in vegeta- 
ble nature, we relate on the autho- 
rity of M. Becusrein, 

The seeds of parsnips are slightly 
aromatic, and contain an essential 
oil, which, according to Dr. Wi- 
THERING, ** will often cureanter- 
mittent fevers,” 

PARSNEP,the Water, or Sium, 
LL. a genus of plants, comprehend- 
ing sixteen species ; four being na- 
tives of Feteoig': ; and the most re- 
markable of these are the follow- 
ing: 

1. The Jfaufolium, Broap- 
LEAVED WATER PARSNIP,OYrSKIR- 
RET, grows in rivers and fens, 
where it Howers in the months of 
@uly and August.—This herb is 
eaten by bidrees and hogs, but is 
disliked by sheep: the roots of this 
plant aré very hurtful to man and 
cattle; and ought, therefore, to be 
carefully avoided. 

The -angustifoium, UPrer 
Warer-Parsnep, or Nagrow- 
LEAVED SKIRRET, thrivesinditches 
and rivulets, where 1t flowers from 
July to September.—This plant, as 
Di. WitHERING observes, \“* cer- 
tainly possesses active pr operties, 
which ought to be inquired into ; 


rAR 
and Becusrrin remarks, that it 
is not less noxious in its effects than 
the preceding species. 

3. The nodiflorum, CreEPing 
orPROCUMBENTW ATER-PARSNIP, 
grows in rivulets and ditches; flow- 
ers in the months of July and Au- 
gust.—This plant is very servicee 

able in diseases of the skin. Dr, 

WITHERING cured a child six 
years old of an obstinate cutaneous 
affection, by administering three 
large spoonfuls of the juice, twice 
aday. He likewise gave three or 
four ounces to adults, every morn- 
ing, in similar complaints, with the 
greatest advantage. Its juice is 
readily taken by children, when 
mixed with milk; and neither af- 
fects the head, the stomach, nor 
the bowels. 

PARTRIDGE, or Tetrao Per- 
dix, L. a weil-known bird to the 
sportsmen of Britain. In shape, 
it resembles a quail, but is of more 
than double the size; its whole 
plumage 1S beautifully variegated, 
and it has a reddish spot on the 
breast. 

Partridges chiefly inhabit, culti- 
vated fields, while the corn is 
growing ; as it affords them a shel- 
ter, bei eath which they breed. 
After the harvest, they resort to 
the upland meadows, where they 
lay irom 10 to 20 eg Bes 5 and con- 
ceal themseives, together with their 
coveys, among ihe dead grass, in 
the hedges, amongst mole-hills, or 
beneath the roots of trees. 

These birds are taken in various 
ways, but the most common ts, by 
means of a setting-dog, and the 
gun. For this purpose, the sports- 
man should place himself at day~ 
breax with his dog, behind a bush, 
or at the foot of a tree, when the 
cock-partridge calls the hen; and, 
after flying loa small distance, re- 

peats 
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peats the call; then perhaps flying 
‘a second time. As soon as the sun 
rises, and the sportsman 1s able to 
take aim, he may casé off his dog, 
and pursue the object in view.— 
They are likewise taken with a 


net, and reared in places appro- 
priated for their reception ; but they 


cannot be tamed like the domestic * 


poultry. Nevertheless, the inha- 
bitants of Scio, an island in the 
Archipelago, rear large flocks of 
‘partridges, by treating them like 
geese and ducks, that visit the 
fields during the day, and return 
home in the evening: when the 
time of brooding approaches, the 
partridges abscond, but after hatch- 
ing their coveys, the whole family 
returns to the farm-yard. ‘Thus, 
we believe, this delicate fow] might 
hkewise be propagated in the South 
of England, where the autumn is 
generally accompanied with mild 
weather, 

Partridges are highly esteemed at 
the table, on account of their whole- 
some and tender flesh, which has 
-an exquisite flavour. 

Pasaug-FLower. 
p. 48. 

PASSION, a term employed to 
denote the actual degree of desire, 
or aversion, prevalent in the human 
“mind, on realizing certain affections. 

The passions may be divided into 
two classes ; namely, those which 

-are of an agreeable naturc, and 
such as are calculaied to produce 
‘acontrary effect. To the former 
chiefly belong hope, joy, desire, 
and love ; 
-envy, hatred, fear, terror, anger, 
&c.: on tse nature of which, we 
occasionally treat in the progress 
of this work. 

The influence of the passions on 
the human frame, is truly astonish- 
jpg: sometimes they operate sud- 


See vol. i. 


to the latter, sorrow, 
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denly, at others. slowly, and al- 
most imperceptibly ; but their ef- 
fects are equally certain. ‘Thus, 
sudden joy, and long continued sor- 
row, may become alike fatal; both 
terminating in death: the phleg- 
matic and indolent, however, are 
less subje& to their sway than those 
who possess great sensibility, with 
an acute understanding. 

All violent passions are of a dan- 
gerous tendency, and not unfre- 
quently lay the foundation of incur- 
able disorders. Hence those, who 
have any regard for their health, 
cannot exercise too stri€t dominion 
over their passions and affeQions : 
and, though the particular mode in 
which they a act upon the human 
constitution, has not hitherto been 
determined, yet there doubtless 
subsists an intimate connexion be- 
tween the mind and the body ; for 
whatever injures the one, disorders 
the other. 

The inquisitive reader, who - 
wishes to derive information on 
this interesting subject, will peruse 
Dr. Cocay’s truly Philosophical 
Treatise on the Passions (8vo. pp. 
367, 8s. 6d, Cadell and Davies, 
800), in which amusement is 
blended with instruction. 

PASTE, a composition of flour, 
mixed to a certain consistence with 
milk, water, or other fluids. >It is 
used to form the crusis of pies, 
tarts, and similar articles of pastry, 
—ConfeGioners also employ it tor 
a preparation of various fruits, that 
ate baked. and dried in a peculiar 
manner, which it would, in this 
place, be superfluous to detail ; 
such as almond, apple, cberry, 
and currant pastes; as weil as those 
of pears, lemons, plunis, peaches, 
&e. As we are no advocates for 
suc. artificial compounds, we shall 
briefly observe, that the eating of 

iMmM0o- 
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immioderate quantities. of pastry, 
and confectionary, is always at- 
tended with pernicious effects on 
the organs of assimilation, especial- 
ly in children: hence the almost 
incredible: mortality among these 
innocent victims, in towns, may be 
easily accounted for; because pa- 
rents are often so obstinately blind 
to their own interest, as well as the 
welfare. of their offspring, that 
nothing Jess than direful experi- 
ence will cofvince them of their 
error. Thus, glandular obstruc- 
tions of the mesentery, indigestion, 
scrophula, and other affections, are 
iaduced, which gradually under- 
rine the constitution of the.child ; 
and, after a succession of colds or 
catarrhs, occasion a state of atro- 
py, which sooner or Jatter_ ter- 
minates a lingering existence.— 
See MESENTERY. 

Paste, likewise denotes a. pre- 
paration of wheaten flour, boiled 
up ‘and incorporated with water, 
till it acquire.a viscid consistence. 
Jt is used in various trades, as a 
substitute for sxe, or glue, in past- 
ing ‘or cementing papers, books, 
&c. Ifthe composition be intended 
for. paper-hangings, or for other 
purposes where a’ considerable de- 
gree of adhesion is required, one 
tourth, fifth, or sixth part in weight, 
of) pulverized resin is added; and, 
if the paste is to be still more tena- 
cious, gum-arabic, or any kind of 
size, may be dissolved in the liquid, 
while the mixture is boiling.—As 
this viscous compcund, unless it 
be preserved in a damp place, is 

apt to dry speedily, it has been re- 
commended to dissolve a little sub- 
dimate of mercury (in the propor- 
tion of one dram to a quart), in 
‘the water employed : thus, it will 
not only. retain its fiuidity, | but will 
also be secured-from. the depreda- 
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tions of rats, mice, and other — 
min. de 
There are, hecrwieieids various and 
less expensive vegetable substances, 
that may be aptly substituted for 


Jjfiour; a valuable article, of which 


considerable quantities are annue 
ally consumed for paste :—on this 
and similar occasions, ‘we request 
the reader to consult the General 
Index of Reference, subjoined to the 
last volume of this work. 
PASTE-~BOARD, a kind\ of 
thick paper, which is usually forme 
by pasting several single sheets, one 
upon another. The principal:use 
of such boards is for binding books, 


-making letter-cases, &c.— Under 


the head of Paper, we have taken 
an opportunity of introducing the 
most proper vegetable materials for 
manufacturing that useful commo- 
dity, as well as paste-boards. . 

PASTRY, a term denoting that 
branch of cookery, which 4s ap- 
propriated to the making of pies, 
tarts, &c. It is likewise, though 
erroneously, used to express the 
articles exposed to sale by confec~- 
tioners. 

All pastry 1s hard and indigesti- 
ble without butter, or other animal 
fat: and, even ath such addition, 
it is apt to produce the heart-burn, 

acidity, and complaints of indiges- 
tion. Hence, it would be an im- 
portant discovery, if a method could 
be devised, of baking these compo- 
sitions without the aid of yeast and 
fat; because the viscid, rancid 
matter of such ingredients, occa- 
sions obstructions in the abdomen, 
and is frequently productive of ob- 
stinate cutaneous affections. : 

Children, in particular, ought 
not to be indulged in the habitual 
eating of pastry; for their palates 
are thus artificially stimulated, and 
a false appetite is thereby created. 

Hence 
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“Herice arises that propensity which; 
in many infants, borders on ghut- 
tony ; and which ‘many weak pa- 
rents consider as a criterion of per- 
fe& héalth. To thé same. fruitful 
source, we are inclined to attribute 
thé sickly appearance of most chil- 
dren and childish adults in the me- 
tropolis ; ; and refer the unpreju- 
diced reader to the article Pasre. 
PASTURAGE, ‘or PAsturg, 
aerate either the businéss of feed- 
ing tame animals; or such land as 
is expressly reserved lia the graz- 
ing of cattle. 
_ Pasture ground is, vag ‘present, 
often preferred to ¢orn-land, on 
account of the comparatively less 
labour which it requires; and, be- 
“eause it is ‘erronéously believed, 
that the manure dropped by the 
‘cattle enriches the soil, and thus 
‘renders it moré ‘profitable, when 
‘laid down for grain.—Such land is 
divided into two classes: 1. Mea» 
dows, which are frequently over- 
flowed; and, 2. Uplands, that are 
considerably more ‘elevated, and 
‘eonsequently dry. The former 
“produce'a larger crop of hay than 
‘the latter, and do not require to be 
mantred so frequently; but the 
thay is generally inferior to that ob- 
tained fiom the uplands. ‘The 
‘flesh of animals’ fattened on the 
Jatter, is mitch finer and more de- 
Jicate than that of such as ‘are fed 
‘in rich meadows ; the luxuriant 
‘herbage of which; réniatkably pro- 
-motes the growth*of cattle: On 
‘the other hand, dry pastures are 
‘preferable to ineadows sas) they 
vatford food durinie the’ Wifiter,’ and 
“are not so apt to pouch on. the. re- 
“turn of spring’: not até they so lia- 
“ble to be over-run with weeds’; 
lgdvantages which amply compen- 
~bate ree the’ erage gto of fas 
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' Having already pointed out the’ 
profitable nature of MEADOW 
land, or that. where 1mRiGATION. 
is practicable, under those respee~ 
tive heads, we shall proceed ‘to 
state the most eligible methods’ of 
impr oving upland’ pasture. 

The first measure to be: adopted 
for this. purpose is; thé division’ of 
the land into fields, each compris- 
ing four, five, or more acres; ‘to 
fence the’ whole with good hedges ; ; 
and to plant timber- trees at proper. 
distances, in order to shelter the 
grass from the boisterous vertiak 
winds. The inclosure, however, 
ought not tobe too small, particu- 
larly when the hedge-rows are to 
be planted with trees: for, if these 
be placed too closely together, they 
will render the grass sour;-and thus 
materially injure the pasture. 

All weeds, infesting the ground; 
must be carefully eradicated ‘to- 
wards the end of summer,  pre- 
viously to their seed-vessels being 
formed + when — sufficiently dry, 
they ought to be barnt, and ‘their 
ashes spread on the land beforé the 
commencement of the ‘autuntiial 
rains ; after which, the surface of 
the ‘soil’ sliould be levelled, ‘and 
sown with’ grass-seed that will ve- 
getate’ in the succeeding spring. — 
‘Where the surface of the ercund is 
ofia'cold, clayey nature, it may bé 
improved by PARING and BURN- 
mye; buty if it'be hot and sandy, 
it will Be necess sary ‘to apply iconsi- 
‘derable quantities’ of chalk; clay, 
marie,:or lime. -Every ‘mole-hill 
should likéwise be pared, | burnt, 
-and ‘the ‘ashes. immediately seatter. 
ed“ over: the land; though ‘it° will 
‘be: advisable to sow the bare: spots 
‘with gtass+seeds, 's pon es oe the 
Sie ‘of auturan, OTE BREN 
TYE op operation is that of ie. 
+ t otey ie} He Paws Ges Mellin 
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velling the surface with a heavy 
wooden roller, in the month of 
February or March, during moist 
weather ; in consequence of which, 
the grass will vegetate more. luxu- 
riantly, and the growth of weeds 
will be counteracted. 

In laying down land for pasture, 
the greatest attention is requisite 
in the selection of seeds: the best 
for this purpose are, the finest up- 
Jand hay-seeds, and the White or 
Dutch Clover. If the former be 
sifted from all extraneous sub- 
stances, three bushels will be fully 
sufficient for an acre of+jand: of 
the latter, eight pounds will be ne- 
cessary, which ought to be sowa 
after the hay- seeds ; because the 
clover, being considerably heavier 
than these, will otherwise sink to 
the bottom ; and its distribution in 
the ground will be irregular. 

When the first grass appears, all 
weeds must be speedily eradicated ; 
as they will otherwise. impede 
its growth; and, if suffered to 
stand till they shed their seed, the 
Jand will be so completely over- 
run, that the herbage will be 
totally suppressed. 

Various methods are practised 
with a view to enrich pastures, and 
to promote the growth of the grass, 
Among these, rolling the ground 
two or three times, at proper inter- 
vals, during the spring, has been 
found very beneficial; for it com- 
presses the grass, which thus ac- 
quires a thicker dottom : and the 
clover striking roots from every 
branch in contaét with the ground, 
they will be matted so closely toge- 
ther, as to form a beautiful thick 
sward, that will cover the whole 
surface of the Jand, and flourish 
during the severest droughts.— 
Some graziers turn a few sheep,and 
‘one or two colts, into each pasture; 
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which practice is. very successful + 
for the sheep eat down and destroy: 
the rag-wort (Senecio Jacol@a, L.), 
which vitiates many of our. best. 
pastures, where oxen only are fed. 

New pasture-land may be ad- 
vantageously stocked with sheep; 
because those ‘animals will par- 
tially check the luxuriance>of ‘the ~ 
grass ; in consequence of which, 
the latter will unite, or mat; at the 
bottom; and thus produce a tender, 

erbage for cattle.—Pastures may 
likewise be materially improved, by 
alternately mowing and feeding off 
the crops. 

In the counties a Cardigan and. 
York, an excellent practice. pre- 
vails, which, if it were more gene- 
rally known, would be the means 
of ameliorating poor or indifferent 
pasture-grounds, |The farmers pué 
up such lands as early as possible in 
the month of May, for the summer 
season ; during which they pay no 
other attention, than to eradicate 
docks, to destroy thistles, &c.. In 
this state, the ground remains til] 
December, when all the stack is 
turned in, and every animal. will be 
in excallent condition, without the 
aid of hay, straw, or oats ;,.while. 
the milk, or butter, in all respe&ts 
becomes equal, to. that produced at. 
any other period of the year, The 
grass is sweetened by the frost, and 
remains uninjured by the snow; 
but, while the latter covers the 
ground, it will be necessary to re- 
sort to dry food. In the spring, 
young shoots of grass will burst 
forth beneath the shelter of the old 
ones, and both are eaten with ayi- 
dity. By this praétice, land, for- 
merly infested with moss, in conse- 
quence of its having been over- 
stocked and grazed too bare, will 
soon be covered with palatable her- 
bage; and the moss disappear 

without 
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Without the aid of the plough, or of 
any surface-manure. 

For a comparative view of the 
advantages and disadvantages of 
pasturing and soiling cattle, the 
reader is referred to pp. 462—3, of 
our first volume.—See also Grass, 
and Mreapow. 

PATENTS, or Letrrers Patent, 
are privileges obtained from the 
King under the Great Seal, in or- 
der to convey the title, property, 
and exclusive right to an invention, 
discovery, or peculiar | establish- 
ment, &c. 

Letters Patent are usuz lly grant- 
ed for the term of 14 years, upon 
condition that the patentee specify 
his invention or improvement, in 
‘such a manner that the public may 
receive the benetit of it, and may 
be at liberty to pratise or employ 
‘such contrivance at the expiration 
of the exclusive privilege. If, 
however, it should be found or 


proved, that the patentee’s. claims. 


are not supported by originality; or, 
that he has wilfully disguised his 
invention, by giving a confased and 
erroneous specification, the privi- 
-lege becomes void; and any per- 
son is permitted to adopt and make 
use of it with impunity. Many pa- 
tents, indeed, are believed to have 
been surreptitiously obtained by 
speculative persons ; who, from 
sordid, lucrative motives, swear 
themselves to be the inventors of 
things which they have read in fo- 
teign books, such as are not in 
general circulation. These unprin- 
cipled adventurers ought to be ri- 
gorously examined, whether they 
have any, and what pretensions to 
‘an art or manufacture, of which 
they profess to be adepts. Thus, it 
would be easily discovered, that 
_ they are plagiarists, and impostors, 
“who eyade the provisions made by 
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law, by couching their specifications 
in terms and phrases, which they 
themselves frequently do not un- 
derstand, 

PATYLENS, are a contrivance 
serving as a substitute for wooden 
shoes : they are furnished with an: 
iron ring, and worn by .women 


g ot 


during wet weather, to protect the 


feet from moisture, 

As pattens formed upon the 
common construction are liable to 
break,» in consequence of which 
frequent accidents happen, various 
expedients have been devised by 
those who manufacture these arti- 
cles, with aview to prevent such 
misfortunes. ‘The following patent 
only has come to our knowledge : - 
it was granted in 1798, to Mr 
JeTHRO Hornsiower, af W hite- 
hall, in the county ef Cornwall, 
engineer, fora method of making 
pattens (to be worn by. women) ; 
by altering the composi:ion and 
clumsiness of their sha pe; prevent- 
ing them from br AP and Tes 
moving the uneasiness they occas 
sion to the feet —Not having seen 
the specification of this contriy ance, 
we cannotustate the principle on 
which it 1s conduéted. 

PEA, .or Piswm, Lia genus af 
leguminous plants, consisting of 
four species ; of which the follow- 
ing are the principal : DM 

1. The maritimum, or Sra-Pza, 
is a native of Britain; growing on 
the sea-coasts, and flowering in the 
month of July or August.—It is 
eaten by horses, cows, “sheep, and 
goats. 

2..The sativum, or eheiane 
Pea, which has long been cultivat- 
ed in this country. here are two 
sorts of this species, known by the 
names of Grey, or Hog-Pea, and ot 
the Common, or Garden-Pea, The 
latter is again divided into many 

varieties, 


@ 
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‘warieties, of which gardeners enu- 
merate not less than thirty; but 
we shall only state the names of 
those which amply repay the labour 
and expence of cultivation; name- 
ly, the Grey Hog-Pea ; the Com- 
mon Wiite Boiling-Pea: the Charl- 
ton (or, forty-day) Hotspur; the 
Rounceval, Blue, Large Grey, aud 

Speckled Pease. 

iAll these varieties: delight in dry 
warm soils, though the “biue pea 
will also succeed on poor. land. 
They. are: raised from seed, which 
is sown from the nfiddle of Febru- 
ary to the middle of April, .in the 
proportion of from three to five 
bushels per acre, broad-cast ; but, 
if drilled, two bushels will be fully 
sufficient. When they are sown 
broad-cast, the ground is ‘usually 
harrowed, to protect the seed from 
the depredations of birds ; ‘but the 
drilled pease are earthed up, and 
weeded twice; the first time, when 
they are about an inch above the 
ground; and secondly, when they 
attain the height of about mite 
inches. 

No sooner .do. pease arrive at 
‘maturity, than they are: attacked 
and devoured by rooks,  wood-: 
pigeons, and other birds : ‘hence, 
it will be necessary to watch them 
with care: and, after cutting, or 
hacking them, as it is provincially 
termed, they should be formed 
into small wads, or bundles, and 
exposed for some days, so that the 
straw- may wither, and. the fruit 
become dry, 

Beside their utility for culinaty 
‘purposes, pease, ‘when “Aarvested 
-dry, and ground into meal, areun- 
<commonly serviceable for ‘fattening 
‘hogs; as no other grain agrees 
better with those animals. If the 
‘straw be forward in autumn, and 
“has‘been housed without injury, it 
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will be little inferior to ordinaty 
hay, and atford.a very useful. arti- 
cle of foddér ; on which every Kind 
of cattle will thrive: and, though it 
be apt to occasion gripes in horses, 
if given to them before the month 
of Januar y, yet such cffects may be 
corrected, by allowing a few tur 
nips, cabbages, or putatoes, either 
with, or after they have eaten the 
pea-straw. 

A crop of pease is so far frotn 
exhausting the land, thatit may be 
considered as an excellent and 
ameliorating manure. Thus, grey= 
pease, in particular, if sown towards 
the end of March, and ploughed in 
shortly before they flower, will 
prove a valuable dressing for wheat. 
Hence, likewise, if the Charlton or 
Sorty-day Pea be sown early in the 
same month, the crop may. be clear- 
ed off the field towards the end..of 
June, or early in July; so that. it will 
become.an-excellent preparation for 
Should the harvest, how~ 
ever, be later, the wads, ought to 
be laid in rows, and the interme- 
diate spaces’ ploughed without de- 
lay ; by which practice the soil will 
not only be..cieared from. weeds, 
but at the same time be materially 
improved ; the surface being ren~ 
dered more loose and friable in con- 
sequence of the putrefactive fer- 
mentation beneath the pease; which 
exclude the rays of the sua, and 
retain’ moisture. | In this manner, 
the culture of pease is not only a 
‘source of profit, but also saves la- 
bour.iny tillage ; che turnips being 
sown, -after a single pioughing, - 
‘which cannot be tfesied by, any 
other crop: 

Such isthe method in. which 
pease are cultivated for, general 
use ; but, in order to obtain them 
at an early season, the gardeners in 
the vicinity of the seen es 
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them on hot-beds, ’ For this pur- 
pose, they sow the Dwarf-Pea, 
about the middle of Ostober, in 
warm. borders contiguous to walls 
or hedges : when the plants appear, 
they are gently earthed up, to pro- 
tect them from frost. During the 
severer parts of the winter, they 
are covered with pease-haulm, 
straw, or other light shelter, and 
occasionally earthed as they ad- 
vance in size. Towards the end 
of January, or early in February, 
they are removed to.a hot-bed, and 
afterwards sparingly watered till 
the fruit begin to appear; © being 
also. screened. with mats from 
the intense heat of the meridian 
sun. - 4 

“* In order to obtain a regular sup- 
ply for the table, the gardeners in a 
similar manner cultivate the Charl- 
ton, or forty-day\ pea, the Golden 
- Hot-spur, or the Masters. and 
Reading Hot-spurs, which. afford 
crops in succession. ‘The greatest 
care, however, is. necessary, to 
clear them from weeds in the 
spring, and also from. vermin, 
which will otherwise destroy the 
whole produce, Their most. for- 
midable enemies are slugs, which 
particularly infest wet. soils, or 
such gardens as are over-run with 
weeds. These insects conceal them- 
selves during the day in small ca- 
vities under ground,’ and come 
forth. in the night, when they do 
extensive mischief.. With a view 
to check such devastations, it will 
‘be advisable, first to clear the land 
around the plants, then to destroy 
their recesses, and’next to scatter a 
little slaked, lime over the ground, 
“yery early in the morning, when 
the vermin are in motion. | By this 
simple expedient, they will be ef- 
‘teCiually exterminated, without any 
injury sto; the pease, provided. the 
“NO. XI,——-VOL. III, 
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lime be not too thickly spread over 
the plants: | 

In common’ with all: other legu- 
minous fruits, pease possess 4 
strong mucilage, with an earthy 
basis, and yield a very solid nou- 
rishment to persons of ‘vigorous 
stomachs; but, as pulse of every 
description evolves a considerable 
portion of fixed air within the 
bowels, it is apt to excite flatu- 
lency and costiveness, if eaten too, 
frequently, or in too large quanti-+ 
ties’, On the: other hand, pease 
boiled in a fresh, or green state, are 
equally wholesome and agreeable; 
being less fatulent, and more easily 
digested, than after they have at- 
tained to maturity —Bread formed 
and baked, of pease alone, is re= 
markably solid, heavy, and un- 
wholesome. Exrckmanwn informs 
us, that such bread, while new, 
had an agreeable taste, but- was 
prodnétive of hoarseness and sore- 
throats. Experience, however, has 
evinced, that three parts of rye- 
flour, and one of ground pease, 
afford a palatable and more nou- 
rishing bread, than that made of 
wheat or rye alone... 

PEA, the Heath, or Peastine ; 
Orotus tuberosus, L. an indigenous 
perennial plant, growing on moist - 
heaths and in woody meadows ; 
floweringin the months of April 
and May. ng Beakea SN 

This hardy vegetable may be 
easily propagated, either by parting 
the roots, or sowing the seeds in 
autumn ; and prospers in any com- 
mon gatden soil.—Its root has a 
sweet taste, similar to that of li- 
quorice; is highly nutritious when 
boiled; and has, in times of scar- 
city, served as a substitute for 
bread.—Itis likewise held in great 
esteem by the Highlanders of Scot- 
land, who chew it like tobacco; _ 
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and assert, that it obviates the un- 
easy sensation of hunger. In the 
counties of Breadalbane and Ross, 
the inhabitants bruise and steep 
the roots of the heath-pea in water, 
from which they brew an agree- 
able, though intoxicating, liquor.— 
{n medicine; they are employed to 
promote expectoration, and sup- 
posed to be very efficacious in pul- 
monary complaints.—The herb is 
relished by horses, cows, goats, 
and sheep. 
PEA, the Narrow-LEaveD 
EVERLASTING, of VETCHLING, 
Lathyrus sylvestris, L. an indige- 
nous perennial plant, growing: in 
woods and hedges, chiefly in the 
south-western counties of England; 


and flowering in the months of » 


July and August.—This winding 
herb is well-calculated for arbours : 
its red blossoms are beautifully 
veined, and eagerly visited by bees; 
though the plant itself is said to be 
noxious to sheep. 

PEACH-TREE, or Amygdalus 
Persica, L. a well-known exotic 
fruit, originally brought by the 
Romans from Persia to ‘Ltaly, 

There are numerous varieties of 
this tree, cultivated: on account of 
their delicious fruit; the principal 
of which having already been stated 
in the article ORCHARD, pp.308, &e. 
of the present volume, we subjoin 
the following, in order to complete 
the catalogue of this valuable’ pro- 
duction. 

1, The White Nutmeg; 2. The 
Red Nutmeg; 3. ‘be Early Pur- 
ple; 4..The Small Mignon; 5. 
The Yellow Alberge ; 6. The Beau- 
tiful Chevreuse ; poy ‘Smith's Early 
Newingtovu; 8. The Montauban ; 
Q. The: Mihesd ; 10. The Bour- 
dine; 11. The Rosanna; 12. The 
-Old Newington; 13. The Royal ; 
pai Dhe Rambouillet ; 15, The 


- 
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Portugal; 16. The late Admirable;. 
17. Thew Nivette ; Venus's 
Nipple; 19. The late Purple ; 20. 
The Persique ; 21. The Catharine ; 
22. The’ Royal Anne; - and ee 
Bloody Peach. 

On the Continent, these tiées} 
as well as NecTaRINeEs, are pro- 
pagated by planting the stones of 
the fruit in autumn, in beds of 
light, rich earth, where they re- 
main for a whole year, being shel 
tered from the severity of winter? 
Next, they are removed into nur- 
series, where they grow for two 
or three years, till they are finally 
transplanted to the spot of their 
destination. | In Britain, however, 
this pratice seldom succeeds : the 


peaches are therefore propagated. 


by inoculating them in the month 
of August (if single - blossomed), 
into the Se Julian: Magnum, 
‘Gage, or other free growing plum- 
stocks ; or (if. double- blossomed), 
into the Muscle-plum. 

The stocks ought to be ‘planted 
first in the nursery, when they do 
not exceed the size of a straw; 
and, in the course of one or two 


summers, they will be ready for 


the reception of the bud. The 
InocuLation, which is to be per- 
formed in the usual manner, sel- 
dom fails, provided it be carefully 
managed. 

The Peach-tree has hitherto bebit 
usually cultivated ‘against walls, 
where it produces the finest fruit : 
the double- blossomed, “however, 


% 


is sometimes reared in ornamental . 


plantations; and, when in fall 
blossom, exhibits a beautiful, ap- 
pearance. But, as in our tem- 
perate climate, this delicate fruit 
does not ripen till a late season, 
Dr. Awnperson has contrived a 
method of forwarding its matura+ 
tion, so as to procure it for the 
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table as long as_possible; 

which, 


pursued by gardeners. 


On the north side of a hot- 


house, constructed according-to his 
pep (se se Vol, ii. pp. 495-6), 

ests a number of oblong boxes to 
be proyided, extending nine (or if 
it be thought necessary, twelve) 
feet.in length ; and the width of 


which is nearly equal to that of. 


one of the sash-frames. Each box 


is to be placed upon four wheels, . 


which are made to move on two 
parallel planks, as a kind. of. rail- 
way ; so that they may be pushed 
forward or drawn back at plea- 


sure, to the proper distance. These 


chests are, farther, to be filled to a 
sufficient depth with mould, and a 
tree is to be planted in each; the 
stem of which should rise in an 


erect posture, till it reaches within 


a few inches of the horizontal 
glass-ceiling of the hot-house, The 


shoots are than to be bent forward 


the twigs trained 
and fastened to a 


at right angles ; 
horizontally, 


slight wooden frame, — containing ; 
- tigate thirst, and are slightly ape” 


an open wire grate, so as to keep 
each twig in its proper place ; the 
fore-part “of such ft ame being sup- 
ported, when drawn out of the 
_ house, by means of two staves pro- 
vided for that purpose ; and, when 
in the building, by fastening them 
to the joists. In order to introduce 
the tree into the hot-house, a move- 
able shutter is to be furnished im- 
mediately, under the . horizontal 
glass ; on opening which, the frame 
is admitted, and the box pushed 
forward on its wheels, while an 


assistant.within supports thé frame, 


till the tree is brought closely to the 
glass; and, after proper ‘ly securing 
such frame, the shutter is to be ap- 
Pisd, and all the crevices around 


and 
he conceives, to be less 
expensive than the common mode 


he di-. 
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the stem of thé tree should’ be 
carefully closed with well- -tempered © 
lute. 

Dr. ANDERSON observes, that 
though this procéss appear intri- 
cate in the detail, ‘yet it ‘ willbe ° 
found : in practice fhe easiest thing 
imaginable.” The’ peach-tree be- 


ing thus placed, at the proper sea, 
son of the year, and occupying the. 
upper part of the hot-house, will * 


at all times be exposed to the whole 
influence of the sun, and thus” rex. 
ceive the full benefit of warm, con=_ 
genial air. By the united effedts 


of light and heat, the ripening of | 


the fruit will, not only be acccle- ; 

rated, but its colour and flavour | 

will be considerably improved, 
The best peaches have a delicate 


thin rind, a mellow, juicy pulp, - | 


and a delicious flavour. They are_ 
highly esteemed at the table, as an” 
article of the dessert: but, if pré=_ 
served in wine, brandy,’ ot sugar, - 
they lose thrtir'good properties. In’ 
a Yipe and fresh state, they are 
wholesome, and” of considerable - 
service in obstructions and bilious ° 
complaints; as they allay heat, mi-_ 


tient. Their kernels are likewise. 
a salubrious bitter, and are sups 
posed to be detergent.. 

Lastly, the flowers of pedchiés © 
emit'an agreeable fragraut odout, | 
and have a bitterish taste, If dis-_ 
tilled in a water-bath, they yield'a” 
whitish liquor, about oné-sixth part ’ 
of their weight ; and which commu- 
nicates to a large quantity of other 
liquids, a aveutsiuiilar to that of | 
the kernels themselves.—An infu- 
sion of half an ounce of ‘the trésh-* 
gathered flowers. or a dram, of” 
them when dried, in half a pint'of. 
boiling waier, sweetened with a lit.” 
tle sugar, is said to be an useful laxa<) 
tive, and ver mifuge, for children °' 
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PEACOCK, the Common, or 


Pavo cristatus, L. a well- known 
bird, about the size of a common 
Turkey, and acquiring, about the 


third year of its age, exquisitely 


beautiful plumage. 

This creature is originally a na- 
tive of India, According to some 
- writers, it attains the age ‘of 25, 
though ‘others assert ‘that. it lives 
100 years. The female peacock 
deposits 5 or 6, and sometimes 
from 8 to 12 ‘ereyish- -white eges, 
which she conceals at a distance 
from her usual abode : the period 
of incubation, in general, extends 
from 27 to 30 days. When the 
young brood is produced, they 
should be fed with curd, chopped 


leeks, barley-meal, &c. well moist- 


ened ; ;-—— grasshoppers and some 
other Gaskets: are to these birds ex- 
ceedingly grateful; but nettles and 
elder- igwers are fatal poisons. 
about five or six months, they will 
feed like the old birds, on wheat or 
barley, or whatever, they may col- 
Je in the circuit of their confine- 
ment. ~ . 

Peacocks chuse the most elevat- 
ed places for their roost, such as 
the tops of houses, high trees, &c. 
‘Their cry, previous to a change in 
the weather, is loud and disagree- 
able.—-Though their flesh at a cer- 
tain age is coarse and unfit for the 
tible, j yet a young pea- -fow! affords 
tender food, and is, by epicures, 
considered a delicacy. 

_PEAR-TREE, or Pyrus com- 
munis, 1. a valuable indigenous 
tree, growing in woods and hedges, 
in various parts of Britain; and 
flowering in the months of April 
and May. 

. The pear-tree delights in rich 
| soils and gentle declivities ; but 
will not thrive in moist situations. 
It resists the severest frosts; its 
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wood is smooth, light, and com 
pact; and is’ used in considerable. 
quantities by turners, for making 
carpenter's or joiner’s tools, and for 
picture-frames, which are stained 
black, inimitation of cbony. The 
leaves impart a yellow dye, and 
are sometimes employed to com- 
municate a green colour to. blue 
cloth :—they are eaten by horses, 


cows, sheep, and goats. 


“Ina wild state, the fruit of the 


_ pear- -tree has an austere and | uns 


pleasant taste; but, when culti- 
vated, it is highly grateful ; and 


skilful gardeners have obtained not 


less than 1500 varieties, by inocu- 
lating, inarching, engrafting, &c, 
the common wild stock, with 
scions of other fruit-béaring trees. 
—The most valuable of these, whe- 
ther for the dessert, or for culinary 
purposes, we have already speci- 
fied; under the article ORcHaRD 
(pp. 301 and foll. of the present 
volume), and shall therefore con- 
finé our account to the best me- 
thod of rearing them, and toa con- 
cise view of their properties. 

“All the varieties of this tree are 
hardy, and will succeed in any 
common garden-soil, provided it 
be open and dry. © They are pro- 
pagated by engrafting, and by bud- 
ding, or inoculating either upon 
free stocks, that is, such as have 
been raised from seed, or yppon 
quince - stocks: the latter, how- 
ever, require a rich and moist soil, 
Sometimes the scions are engraft- 
ed on medlars, in order to render’ 
them dwarfs; and nursery-men’ _ 
have also ventured to dud them on 
white or hawthorns, when there 
has been a scarcity of original or 
free-stocks. But such ‘practice 


‘ought to be adopted only in cases 


of real necessity ; as it renders the 
fruit stony, and otherwise dimi- 
nishes 
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nishes its value. The relative sa- 
lubrity of pears depends not less 
‘on the state of ripeness, or imma- 
turity, in which they are used, 
than on their different properties ; 
some of them being hard, astrin- 
gent, and difficult of digestion.— 
The more juicy ones, however, 
possess a saccharine fluid, which 
does not oppress the stomach : ne- 
vertheless, all the varieties are more 
flatulent than apples, plums, or the 
generality of fruit; and winter- 
pears are particularly liable to such 
inconvenience ; as they are com- 
monly eaten at a period of the year, 
when the stomach requires stimu- 
lating, rather than cooling, nourish- 
ment, 
Independently of their utility for 
domestic or culinary purposes, 
pears (if managed ina similar man- 
ner with apples for making Cy- 
DER) afford a_ pleasant liquor, 
known under the name of Perry. 
The best fruits for this purpose are 
those of Bosbury and Bareland, in 
the county of Worcester, and the 
Squash-Pear, as it is termed, in 
Gloucestershire ; to which may be 
added the varieties known under 
the names of the John, Harpary, 
Drake, Lullum, and Horse Pears. 
All these, being reared in hedges, 
are so extremely harsh and tart, 
that no person can eat them in a 
fresh state ; and they are refused 
even by hogs.—Perry is subject to 
the same duties as cyder, which 
have been stated pp. 113-14, of our 
second volume. man, 
' PEARL, a hard, white, glossy, 
arid roundish concretion, which is 
usually found in the shell of the 
East-Indian_ pearl-oyster ; though 
it is also occasionally met with in 
the shell-fish of Europe——About 
the middle of the last century, a 
very extensive fishery was carried 
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on, in the rivers communicating 
with lakes in the northern parts of 
Scotland; whence London was 
supplied with a considerable num- 
ber of pearls, that were little infe- 
rior to those of the East ; but this 
source of wealth is at present ex- 
hausted, 

Pearls are formed of the same 
matter as the inner shell of the 
fish in which they are found; and 
consist of several coats spread with 
the greatest regularity over each 
other, in a manner similar to those 
of an onion. The most esteemed 
and ¢rue form of pearls is, a com- 
plete sphere; though they are 
sometimes pear-shaped, and of a 
considerable size, according to 
which their value rises progressive 
ly ; as they serve for ear-rings, and 
other ornaments. They ought to 
possess a pure white lustre, per- 
fectly clear from spots or stains ; 
and their surface should be smooth 
and glossy; having a beautiful na- 
tural polish, which no art can im- 
prove.—The finest pearls are im- 
ported from the East; and, like 
rubies, &c. may be brought to 
England from any place, and in 
any ships, free from all duty. 

Artificial Pearls :—As ‘the ge- 
nuine pearls are sold at an extrava- 
gant price, ingenious men have 
contrived methods of imitating 
them so completely, that they can 
scarcely be distinguished from those 
collected in the Kast. The princi- 
pal ingredient, employed for this 
purpose, remained a profound 2e- 
cret for many years ; but it is now 
ascertained, that it consists of the 
fine silvery matter, which is found 
on the lower side of the scales of 
the blay, or bleak-fish (Cyprinus 
alburnus, L.). These scales are 
first removed; then washed re- 
peatedly in pure water ; and, after 
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the different liquors have subsided, 
the fluid part is car efully decanted ; 
when a pearly matter, of an oily 
"consistence, remains at the bottom ; 
whichis kd Oy bythe French, 
Essence d'ortent. A small portion 


of this matter is dropped in a hol-_ 


low, blueish glass-bead, that is 
gently agitated, till the whole in- 
ternal surface is completely lined ; 
when the cavity is filled up with 
“wax, in order to impart solidity and 
weight. Pearls thus manufa¢tured, 
‘possess fewer blemishes than such 
as are natural or genuine, to which 
they are fully equal, in point of 
brilliancy. 

PEARL-ASH, a kind of fixed 
‘alkaline salt, prepared in various 
parts of Europe, and also in Ame- 
rica, by melting and extracting the 

salts from the ashes of burnt vege- 


tables ; and, after evaporating the | 


moisture, and reducing them to dry- 
ness, by calcining such ashes for a 
considerable time in a furnace mo- 
derately- heated.—_See ALKALIEs. 
The best pearl-ashes are obtain- 
ed from weeds, the ashes of which 
yield a larger proportion of salt 
than most kinds of wood. And it 
appears from the numerous experi- 
ments of Mr.Kirwavn, that, among 
weeds, the FumiToRY produces the 
greatest quantity of salt; and next 
to it, worRmMwooD; though he ob- 
seryes, that if we attend only to 
the proportion ‘of salt in a given 
weight of ashes, those of worm- 
wood contain the most,--The Tre- 
foil-BucKpran (Menyanthes trifo- 
fiata, L.) also produces a larger 
quantity of ashes, and pall, than 
fern, 
Pure pearl-ashes should possess 


‘a yery acrid, caustic taste, and be _ 
unifornily white; though such cri- 


terion is not always to be relied 
_Hpon, as they are frequently adul- 
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terated with lime and salt; im- 
positions, not easily discovered by 
the eye.. In order to deteé this 
fraud, let a small portion of the 
suspected pearl-ash be exposed to 
the air till it become soft, when it 
should ‘bé held over the fire ina 
shovel: if the alkali contain any 
common salt, the latter will crackle, 
and a slight explosion will take 
place, as soon as it becomes hot. 

Pearl-ashes are very generally 
employed in the manufacture! of 
glass ; for they combine with earths 
ina proper degree of heat, and 
form a vitreous mass : they are 
also used for domestic purposes, in 
washing Jinen, &c.; and are sub- 
54d. per ewt, 
but, by the 24 
Geo. Ii. c.51, § 2, 3, both pearl, 
and pot-ashes, may be imported 
duty-free from. the ritish colonies 
of America. 

In 1791, a patent was granted 
to Mr. Grorée Guenny, for his 
method of. obtaining a larger pro- 
portion of pear/ and pot-ashes from 
those of wood, than that which is. 
usually procured.—The_patentee’s 
process consists in calcining the 
common wood-ashes in a furnace ; 
previously to which, a small quan- 
tity of lime is to be sifted among * 
them, to prévent the mass from vi- 
trefying; though, if the latter ‘be 
continually stir red during the pro- 


on importation : 


‘cess of calcination, the addition of 


lime will beunnecessary, Whenthe 
ashes are calcined into a fine pow- 
der, they may be treated in the 
usual manner; but he observes, 


‘that it will be better to boil them 


jn large vessels, especially during 
frosty TC euther, 

PEARLWORT, the pies 
BENT, TRAILING PEARLWORT, or 
BREAK-STONE, Sagina procum- 


bens, L, an indigenous perennial - 


se 
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plant, growing on walls ; in sandy 
and boggy situations ; in garden- 
walks, and paved courts: it flow- 
ers from May to August.—This 
elegant herb is one of the smallest 
productions of the vegetable king- 
dom ; its thread-like stem divides 
‘itself into many branches; » the 
leaves are slender and minute; the 
blossoms greenish-white ; and the 
whole plant scarcely exceeds. two 

inches in height: 

PEAT, a well-known .inflam- 
mable fossil, which is used in va- 
rious parts of the world as fuel. 
There are two species of this re- 
markble substance : 

1. A yellowish-trown peat, 
found in Scotland, Holland, and 
Germany. It is composed, accord- 
ing to Mr. Kirwan, of clay mix- 
ed with calcareous earth and py- 
rites, and sometimes contains a 

ortion of common salt. When 
Fresh, it is of a viscid consistence, 
but hardens by exposure to the air ; 
and, after separating the calcareous 
and stony matters, it is cut while 
soft, into oblong pieces, and thus 
sold for fuel. 

2. Another species of a dark- 

trown colour, is dug up near New- 
bury, in the county of Berks, and 
consists of the branches, twigs, 
leaves, and roots of trees, together 
with grass, straw, plants, and 
weeds; which, after having lain 
_ for a long time in water, are con- 
verted into a soft mass, that may 
be cut through with a sharp spade, 
It is also principally employed as a 
substitute for sea-coal, or wood. 

Independently of its utility as 
fuel, the ashes of peat afford a. va- 
luable manure. 
stated, in p. 126, of our first, and 
in p. 160, of. the present vo- 
Jume, the soils, as well as the man- 
ner, in which they may, be most 
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beneficially .employed, we ‘ shall 
only add a fact of great importance 
to the practical agriculturist.— 
Lord DunponaLp, whose exer-— 
tions for the public good we have 
had frequent occasion to mention, 
recommends peat mixed with salts, 
as a most excellent manure, but, 
where the latter are not easily to 
be procured, he advises the urine 
of every kind of cattle to be sub- 
stituted. His Lordship farther sug- 
gests the propriety, and advantage, 
of incorporating dime with peat ; 
and the patriotic THomas Jounss, 
Esq. observes, that four parts of 
peat, and ove of lime, make a very 
valuable compost. Such lime, how- 
ever, ought to be carefully slaked 
before it is added; as it will other- 
Wise occasion considerable trouble 
to re-mix the whole.—For an in- 
genious and practical method of 
cultivating peat-mosses, see the ar- 
ticle Moss-Lanp. 
PEBBLES, a genus of fossils, 
comprising 34 species, which aré 
again divided: into numerous. va- 
rieties. ‘Vhey chiefly consisfof si- 
liceous earth or flint, being insolu- 
ble in water and acids, except the 
Jluoric ; while they are destitute 
of taste, and fusible only by means 
of alkaline salts, with which they 
form glass. | 
Pebbles, in general, are roundish 
stones, composed of crystalline 
matter that is debased by various 
earths of the same kind; in con- 
sequence of which they become 
clouded, veined, and otherwise va- 
riegated. They are usually found 
at a considerable depth beneath the 
surface of the earth; and, being 
intermixed with sands, their strata 
serve as a natural drain to carry off 
superfluous waters, and thus pre- 
vent the formation of bogs, mo- 
rasseg, 200029 fe ee 
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An absurd opinion prevails in 
some parts of the country, that the 
swallowing of pebbles is conducive 
to health; Vand that such stones as- 
sist the stomach in digesting food. 
This pragtice probably originated 
from the example of birds picking 
up gravel; an expedient which 
they instinctively adopt, and with- 
_out which their health becomes 
impaired. The stomach of man, 
however, is essentially different in 
its structure from that of the fea- 
thered tribe ; hence such aids are 
altogether useless, nay hurtful to 
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the comminution of food.— Al-. 


though many persons may swallow 
even /arge pebbles for a series of 
years, with wmpunity ; yet this un- 
natural praétice can be produétive 
of no real benefit ; and, as there 
are cases on record, in which it has 
proved fatal, the most: judicious 
course will be to avoid so hazard- 
ous an experiment. 


PECTORALS, a term employed 


- to express such medicines as are’ 


appropriated to the diseases of the 
chest and lungs. They are admi- 
nistered either with a view to allay 
an irritation prevailing in the organs 
of breathing; such are, liquorice, 
linseed-tea ,mucilageofg gum.-arabic, 
&e. which may properly be called 
demulcents ; or, in order to pro- 
mote the expectoration. of tough 
and viscid mucus; for instance, the 
. roots of the rattle-snake, calaguala 
(vol, il, p. 82), or similar drags ; 
the use of which, however, requires 
great precautien.—See Expzcro- 
RANTS, 

In obstinate coughs, which do 
not yield to the pecioral remedies 
commonly prescribed, we venture, 
from experience, to recommend 
the following mixture: ‘Lake tinc- 
ture of squill, and balsam of Co- 
paiba, of each half an ounce; and 
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_ syrup of saffron, one ounce: Jet 


them be incorporated, and’a tea- 
spoonful.may be taken, according 
to circumstances, every hour wre 
oftener,’ 

PEDOMETER, orPopomerTER; 
a contrivance for measuring ‘dis- 
tances, which is usually constragted 
in the form of a watch, and consists 
of several wheels with teeth, that 
are arranged in the same plane, and 
correspond with each other. Such 
instruments are either fastened by 
means of a string, chain, &c. to the 
knee of a person, or to the wheel of 
a carriage; and advance one notch 
at every step, or each revolution of 
the wheel: so that the number be- 
ing marked ona dial-plate, the tra- 
veller is enabled to compute’ his 
progress by the number of his steps, 
or to measure -accurately the dis- 
tance between certain places. Some’ 
of these machines are contrived so 
as to mark boththe time, and dis- 
tance; by combining within the 
same: case, the mechanism. of a 
watch, so that they may be conve- 
niently worn in the pocket. 

The utility of pedometers for the 
purpose of surveying land being 
obvious, various instruments of 
this description have been con- 
structed by ingenious mechanics, 
in order to facilitate the praétice 
of geometry. Among these, Mr: 
Epcewortn’s Jate  conttivance 
deserves to be first mentioned, on 
account of its great simplicity ; but, 
as it is calculated only for devel 
grounds, and is apt to be deranged 
by hilly or irregular surfaces, we 
decline to enter into‘any detail. 

A pedometer, upon:a new plan, 
was a few years: since contrived by 
Mr. W. Fraser, mathematical in- 
strument-maker, of New Bond- 
street. It is stated to be pertectly 
correct, and not liable to be out of 

order, 
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order. The wheel-work. is con- 
structed on the scale of 1000 paces 
toa mile; and,.asit winds itself up, 
while in motion, | being adjusted 
to pockets of allsizes, it is attended 
with no trouble to the wearer. © It 
.is provided ‘with a compass, by 
means ot which the traveller is 
enabled to ‘ascertain the different 
direGtions' which he takes on his 
excursion; while he learns the ac- 
gurate ature which he has. walk- 


A, The stock of the pedometer. 


’ B, B,B, &c. Twelve spokes ; 
one end of which is fastened by 


means of a screw to the outward’ 


ring, or periphery ef the wheel, 


while the other is inserted in the 


stock, 
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ed. Hence’ it recommends itself. 
to those invalids, who are obliged 
to take a certain degree of exercise 
within doors; as they may. thus 
measure the’ thousandth part: of a 
mile. 

Another machine, sehith deeds 
more immediate’ attention, is the 
pedometer invented by Mr. Lewin 
Tueweyu, of Beverstone, in the 
county of Gloucester, and which 
is represented in the following Cut: 


C, The periphery, which is a 


iron ring 10% feet, or one pole” tn 


circumference ; and which is di- 
vided into 25 equal parts, corres=. 
ponding to the links of Gunter’s 
chain for land-measuring, &c. 
D's’); bi ‘Are twelve small 
plates, 
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plates, 
spokes, and each of which includes 
two links of the chain above-men- 
tioned; the, twelfth spoke. being 
divided at its foot, for gas ieee 
ing the 25th link. 

E, An iron axis, being a screw 
avith 320 AP EE RY each of 
which is marked separately on an 
engraved index on one of its sides: 
and, in order to apply this part of 
the machine, it is, screwed firmly. 
into the stock of the wheel, with 
which it revolves when in motion, 

P, A style, or alidade, being an 
expanding screw-nut, thatembraces 
the axis, along which it screws, as 
the latter eau es with the wheel ; 
and, as each revolution desetibes 
an exact longitudinal pole (four of 
which are computed to a chain), 
the style being pendent, and mov- 
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ing towards its proper figure, de- 


notes the length of ground passed ; 
as it is divided into € shains and poles 
on the index of the axis E, and into 
links on the periphery C. 

G, isa small adjusting screw ; 
which being turned, the style may 
be removed to the beginning of the 
index, after the given line, in sur- 
-veying-or measuring land, has been 

ascertained i in chains, poles; &c. 

H, represents a cross, or square, 
with sights, for determining per- 
pendiculars in land-measuring. It 
is suspended at its ends on the axis, 
whence it may be occasionally de- 

tached by a simple touch of the 
finger and thumb, when in use. 

Farther, this cross prevents the 
style from being revolved with the 
axis by any accident: As the 320 
-divislons marked on the index of 
the axis E, describe a mile, the 
style I’, after having passed over 
them,, will stop: and, as it will 
now move round with the axis, Jit 
will carry with it the standard ; 


representing the. separate 
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which: will strike on the ‘wrist! of 
the operator, and thus prevent him 


from proceeding to any farther dis- 


tance, till he withdraws his hand 
from between such standard .and 
the axis. Having received : this 
hint, he turns the screw G; puts 
the style F back to the bottom of 
the index, and continues the revo- 
lution,of the machine, till he has 


completed his course. 


Mr. Tucwexx’s contrivance.is 
particularly calculated to prevent 
error in measuring land; as one 
person may thus survey with greater 
accuracy and expedition, than by 
the use of the chain alone. Be- 
sides, no fraud can possibly be 
committed by labourers, in mea- 
suring task-work ; a circumstance 
of the utmost importance to agri- 
culturists. 

The last contrivance, we have 


_ been requested to mention, is that 


of Mr. Katey Gout, of Bunhill- 
row, London ; whose new pedro- 
meticral patent-watch difters fron 
the instrument invented by Mr. 
‘in this essential circum- 
stance, that the former is conne@t- 
ed with a time-piece, while the 
Jatter is combined with a compass. 
Those who live in the metropolis, 
or visit places, the situation of 
which is known to the traveller, 
will perhaps give the preference to 
Mr. Gout’s capped metal watch 


~with a pedometer, which he ma- 


nutactures by subscription for 15]. 
15s. (or the pedometer alone, for 
8]. 8s.) :—on the other hand, we — 
conceive, persons residing in the 
country, especially sportsmen, who 
are generally prov ided witha watch, 
on. their excursions, will probably, 
find Mr, Fraser's pedometer, on 
account of its compass, the more 
useful instrument, 
PELLIVORY -or- Tan-Watta, 
the 
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theCommon, Parietaria officinalis, 
LL. an indigenous plant, growing on 
old walis, and among. rubbish ; 
flowering from May to September. 
The leaves of this vegetable, 
when dry, exhibit:a glassy appear- 
ance: and, if strewed on heaps of 
corn infested with weeviis, are 
said to destroy these predatory in- 
sects.—In cases of strangury (see 
Urine), three ounces of the ex- 
pressed juice of the plant, taken in- 
ternally, or, a fomentation. made 
of the leaves, applied to the parts, 
are said to be of service, on account 
ef its coo:ing and diuretic proper- 
ties —Although chemists pretend 
to have extracted considerable quan- 
tities of nitre from the pellitory, yet 
we doubt whether this herb would 
answer the trouble of boiling it, and 
crystallizing the salt-petre; unless 
it were collected from such ground 
as is naturally impregnated with 
nitrous particles, which may more 
easily be obtained from the earth 
itself. ; 
PELT-ROT, a disorder incident 
_to sheep, in which the -hair or 
wool falls off spontaneously.—It 
arises from. various causes, but 
more especially in consequence of 
a sudden change from scanty or 
bad proyender to full feeding ; also 
from a local -weakness in the skin, 
which parts with the wool; and, 
lastly, from the Scas, loosen- 
ing the hair at its roots. —This 
malady may be prevented by pro- 
per attention to the animals; by 
giving them wholesome food, and 
‘Inregular proportions, particularly 
during the winter. Should it, how- 
ever, originate from the scab, the 
removal of that distemper will also 
cure the pelt-rot. 
_ Pencizs. See Black-Lead; p, 
78, of the present volume. . 
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_Penny-cress., See Miruri- 

DATE-MUSTARD. indent 
.PENNY-GRAss.—See YELLOW- 

RATTLE, : 

PENNYROYAL, or Mentha 
Pulegium, L. an indigenous plant, 
growing on moist heaths and pas- 
tures ; flowering inthe months of 
Augustand September,—This herb 
possesses properties similar to those 
of the mint; but it is more acrid, 
and less agreeable to the palate, It 
has long been esteemed as an ape- 
tient and deobstruent, particularly 
in hysteric and other female com- 
plaints... Hence, the distilled wa- 

~ter is generally preferred; though 
an infusion of the leaves would an- 
swer the purpose,- without giving 
an opportunity for tippling.—Dr, 
W ITHeRING observes, that the ex- 
pressed juice of pennyroyal, with 

-a little sugar, is an useful medicine 
in the hooping-cough. 

PENNY WORT, the Marsu, 
ot Hydrocotyle vulgaris, L. an in- 
digenous perennial plant, growing 
in marshy or inundated grounds ; 
and flowering in the months of 
May and June.—This herb is sup- 


_ posed to occasion the rot in sheep : 


it certainly contains an acrid, poi- 
sonous juice, which, according:to 
BECHSTEIN, produces in the ani- 
mals feeding on it, inflammations, 
bloody urine, and other mortal 
symptoms. Hence, every indus- 
_trious farmer will endeavour to era- 


dicate the pennywort from his ' 
meadows. . eet 
PEPPER, an aromatic berry, 


chietly employed for culinary pur- 
poses. —There are three species of 
this spice at present in use, which 
are known under the names of 
black, white, and long pepper. 
The first, or black pepper, is the 


fruit of the Piper nigrum, L. a na- 


tive. 


/ 
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tive of the East Indies, where the 
berries are gathered in the month 
of OGober, and exposed to the 
sun for seven or eight days. They 
are at first green, “but afterwards 
asstime a red colour; and, on being 
divested of theit external covering, 
they appear in the state’ in which 
the corns are used. 

The white pepper is prepared by 
steeping the preceding sort in sea- 
Water, and afterwards exposing it 
to'the heat of the sun for several 
days, till the rind beconie loose. 
Ttis then taken out, half-dried, and 
tubbed till the husky shell sepa- 
rates ; after which the white fruit 
is per fealy dried. By this process, 
the spice is deprived of a consider- 
able portion of its heating property, 
and thus rendered’more fit for va- 
fious purposes, than the native 
black pepper.—There is, however, 
a kind of white ‘pepper produced 
on a species of the Piper, that is 

far preferable to the factitious, and 
is little inferior*to the black spice 
of that name. 

“Long pepper is said to be ob- 
tained “from a third species of the 
sinie genus of trees: it is of a cy- 
Hindrical form, about an inch and 
a half in length : its external sur- 
face appéars to consist of several 
small grains, arranged in a spiral 
direftion. “"’ 

All the species of pepper possess 
a strongly aromatic smell, and a 
hot, pungent taste. The long sort, 


being the most powerful, is gene-_ 


rally employed for medicinal pur- 
poses: the black is chiefly used in 
culinary preparations, On account 
of their heating and stimulating 
properties, however, the use of 
every sort requires some circum- 
spection. 

‘Pepper is an excellent : spice, 
which should always be coarsely 
ground, and eaten only with fat, 
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smoked, or tough animal food ; 

with cabbages, "ereumbets.” and 
other flatulent and cold vegetables ; 
and likewisé with fish, and all sub- 
stances that are difficult to be di- 
gested. —On the Continent, this 
spice is highly esteemed for its 
efficacy in relieving flatulency, 
weak or impaired digestion, and 
the giddiness which generally ac- 

companies the complaint last men- — 
tioned. For this purpose, from six 
to ten grains are dire&ted to be 
swallowed every morning, previ- 
ously to taking food: such prac- 


.tice, however, ‘ought to be adopted 


only in cases where the stomach is 
in a high degree vitiated; or the 
patient has been habituated to the 
free use of spices and spirituous 
liquors. 

"Pepper is permitted to be im- 
ported from the East Indies into 
London only ; being also prohibited 
to be brought from Germany, and 
the Netherlands: it is subje& to 
the sum of 2]..per cent, according 
to its value, on being deposited in 
the warehouses of the East-India 
Company ; and also to the’farther 
duty of gid. per Ib. on ‘being taken 
out for domestic consumption, 

PEPPER-MINT. See MinvT. — 

PEPPERWORT, DitrTanperR 
PEPPERWORT, oF POOR-MAN’S= 
Peprer; Lepidium latifolium, L. 
an indigenous plant, growing in 
meadows and pastures, where it. 
flowers in the months of June and 
July.—The whole plant possesses 
an extremely hot taste, not unlike 
pepper; and the leaves are fre- 
quently employed by the country, 
people, as a substitute for that spice. - 
—It is esteemed an acrid antiscor- 
butic; was formerly used instead 
of the Horse-radish Scurvy-grass ; 
and may be easily propagated by its 
spreading roots, 

PERCH, the Common, or Perca 


Jluvi« 


PER! 


fluviatilis, L. is a well-known Bri- 


¥ 


tish fish, of a middling size, being 
covered with rough: scales, and the 
back furnished with spiny fins. It 
frequents fresh water rivers and 
lakes, where it inhabits deep holes, 
and is exceedingly voracious. | 

Perches are very, tenacious. of 
life, and have occasionally survived 
a journey of 60 miles, in dry straw 
—The smaller of these fish are said 
to be a very tempting bait . for the 
Pike. 

With’ respeé& to the angling for 
pereh, there are two seasons of the 
year; the one commencing in Fe- 


bruary or March, and the other in 


July or August. 


Gloomy weather, 


attended with mizzling showers, 


and a strong southerly or westerly 
wind, 
Having selected the deepest and 
most turbid waters, the sportsman 
should repair to his stand about ten 
o'clock in the morning of the for- 

mer season, and at sun-rise, dur- 


ing the latter.—Blood-worms, red- 
“worms, and shrimps, either Ubiled 


r raw, are the most proper bait, 


particularly for the smaller perch.. 


Should, however, these fish not 


bite freely, the bed of the water 
may be disturbed with a rake or 
pole; or it may be agitated by 
throwing i in quantities “of gravel, 
stones," or ‘earth. ‘They are, in 
general, bold creatures, and little 
pains are required to lure them to 
the bait. 


generally promise success, 


“The perch is a firm and delicate. 


fish, being much esteemed at table, 
PERFUME, generally speaking, 


denotes those volatile odours w att 


arise from certain substances or 
liquids, and stimulate the organ of 
smelling ; but this term more par- 


ticularly alludes to the matter emit- 


fing such exhalations. 
Perfumes are prepared of musk, 
as well as jasmines, tuberdses, and 
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similar . odoriferous flowers :. they,. 
are also composed of lavender, 
marjoram, sage, or other romatic 
herbs. These articles ie refined. 
luxury are chiefly employed :.by., 
persons who conceive themselves, 
not to be completely or fashionably. 
dressed, without the liberal, use. of: 
these drugs. Such custom, how-. 
ever, deserves severe pnaneducr. 
sion; for, though the occasional, 
use of ‘perfumes. may perhaps be, 
justified by the laws of fashion, yet: 
the daily practice ‘of sceating he 
clothes, hands, face, &c. cannot 
fail, to be productive of ithe, most 
injurious effects to the constitution : 5) 
thus, the nervous, system, is debi-. 
litated ; the countenance is. ren- 
dered pale and languid;. and the 
whole train of distressing: symptoms : 
speedily follows. 

PERRIWINKLE, the peace 
or Vinca minor, L. an indigenous 
perennial plant, growing in, woods 
and hedges, principally i in the vici~ 
nity, of Fampstead, and also in the 
environs of Manchester : it howers 
in the month.of May.—The leaves 
of this evergreenare smooth » glossy, 
and resemble those of the laurel = 
if suspended in a cask of wine .re- 
cently filled, they not only. clarify 
the liquor, but also improye its 
taste—Grepirscu has success 
fully employed the whole plant, 
while in blossom, . for.. tanning 
leather, In Germany, the country 
girls construct their garlands of 
these elegant leaves, during. the 
winter, 

Prrry. See Pear- -TREE, p. 357. 

PERSPIRATION, in animal 
economy, . signifies the exhalation 
of humours through the. pores of 
the skin, It i is a sensible, that 
is, sweat; or insensible,, namely, 


such as cannot be perceived. In the 


latter sense, the term perspir ation; 
is generally understood when used 
alone ; 
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alone; and in ‘this sisnification » we 
shall briefly consider t the subject, 
Insensible perspiration is the 
most important of the natural ‘eva- 
cuations, by which all thin and 
acrid humours are carried off, and 
the body is‘cleared from impurities. 
This function is most active during 
the night ; and it is computed, that 
healthy "{ndividuals perspire from 
three to four, or five pounds weight 


in the course of twenty-four hours. 


Hence the body feels more lively 
and vigorous when transpiration is 
uniformly effected; but, if it be 
obstructed, or became irregular 
from any cause or accident, 
whole system will be disordered ; 
so that head-achs, torpor in the 
limbs, and a variety of other ¢om- 
plaints, are the consequence. 

This salutary. discharge, how- 
ever, is very unequal in its opera- 
tion, at different times. Thus, af- 
ter a ful] meal, we perspire with 


less energy 5 but, when digestion, 
is completed, both the circulation 


of the blood, and the action of the 
pores, receive additional vigour 
from the conversion of chyle into 
blood ; so that perspiration is re- 
newed with greater activity. 

As numerous disorders originate 
from frequent irregularities in this 
most important function, the great- 
est caution is necessary to promote 
its activity. Hence all; who have 
any regard for their health,’ ‘ought 
to fortify themselves against the 
sudden changes of our variable cli- 
mate, especially by taking mode- 
rate exercise in the open air, every 
day; to avoid colds, or catarrhs, 
by guarding against wet clothes, or 
damp feet; as the moisture, when 
absorbed by the’ body, augments 
the danger arising from such im- 
pradence. Persons thus situated, 


ought instantly to Cg their © 


the 
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clothes, and not to sit or lie down, . 
while they are wet ; but, as,many 
are prevented from availing them- 
selves of this precaution, 1a such 
cases brisk exercise should be taken, . 
till their dress become perfedlly 
dry. In this manner, colics, in-— 
flammations of the ae wels, rheu- ; 
matisins, and a variety of disorders, 
both acute and chronic, may be ef- | 
fectually obviated: for no consti- . 
tution, however robust, can resist 
the hurtful effects arising from wet” 
clothes. easier 

Where perspiration is alteady® 
obstructed, we would. advise’ the 
patient to take moderate exercise ; 
to bathe his feet in tepid: water 5 
and to employ mild ‘sudorific re-_ 
medics, when retiring to bed ; such. 
as a glass of cold water, if he be of. 
a vigorous habit ;_ or otherwise, a. 
few cups of luke- -warm, tea; OF 
white-wine whey, withont spices ; .. 
but never to indulge in the.free use, 
of spirituous. mixtures, ‘These, in-- 
deed» may prove a temporary sti- 
mulus to the body, and increase 
the circulation of the blood, which’ 
had been impeded ; yet, eventu-' 
ally, they will, be productive . of 
more injury than benefit ; and. 
thus imperceptibly induce the most. 
detestable ‘of ~ habits.—See also. 
CHRONICAL Diseaszs, vol. i. P, 
528. : / ie | 5% 

PERUVIAN BALSAM, | an 
esteemed drug, which is obtained, 
from. the Myron ylon ee 


t 


L, a native of Peru. 


This balsam is of the cap eace 
of thin honey, and of a reddish-, 
brown colour, inclining to black : z 
it possesses an agreeable. aromatic, 
smell, and a hot pungent taste.— 
Being a warm medicine, whieh is 
more acrid and heating than the 
Balsam of CopalBa, it is used as. © 
an ingredient in yatious prepara-, 

tions, 


os 
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tions, and chiefly for the’ cure of 
dysenteries, asthmas, and such dis- 
orders ‘as'arise from’ a debilitated 
state of the solids.—When incor- 


porated with the yolk of ‘an egg, 


or mixed with any of | the. syrups, 
the dose is from 10 to 20 drops,— 
Externally, itis employed for cleans- 
ing and healing wounds or ulcers, 

for mitigating painful bruises’ on 
tendinous parts,’ as likewise in pa- 
ralytic and rheumatic complaints. 

“There are.two other species of 
this drug, of a white and red co- 
lour, both of which are obtained 
by incision from the same tree with 
the common or black Balsam of 
Peru. 
gree of fragrance, resembling that 
of the Balsam of Gilead, but are 
very seldom imported. 

PERUVIAN BARK, or Jn- 
suits’ Bark, a well-known mie- 
dicine obtained from the Cinchona, 
anative of South America and the 
West Indies. Of this valuable tree, 
botanists have discovered ten spe- 
cies; but the following only de- 
serve particular notice, viz. 

1. The officinalis, or Peruvian 
Barxk-TREE, which was introduced 
into Europe by the J esuits.—It* is 
of eminent use in fevers, especially 
in intermittents, which it seldom 
fails to remove, provided it be pro- 
perly administered. - The ‘doses 
vary according to the age of the 
patient, the violence of the disor- 
der, and other circumstances ; but, 
ins vernal agues, this dru¢ is ‘often 

unnecessarily swallowed. 
_ - Peruvian bark opcrates ‘differ- 
ently on various constitutions : 
sometimes it causes vomiting, in 
which 'case'it will be advisable. to 
take it’ in Port-wine, with a view 
_ to check nausea or retching. If it 
induce ‘lodseness, such effec may 
be counteracted by combining the 
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They possess a greater de-_ 


. tioned 
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bark with opium; and, should it 
oppress the stomach, this inconye- 


nien§e may be remedied by the ad-* 


dition of some aromatic. Beside 


its ase in febrile disorders, lark has® 


frequently been fonnd of service in™ 


the confluent small-pox, by pro-. 
moting the eruption, and suppu-- 
stules,. while it 


ration of the 
tends to abate the violence of the 
fever. 


nally, in every ‘species of gangrene, * 
if employed in sufficient quantities, 
Farther, this drug has often been 


successfully administer ed in conta-_ 


gious dysenteries ; in passive he-" 
morthages, for obviating the dis- 
position to nervous or convulswe 
diseases; and, when combined. 
with the vitriolic acid, it has becn- 
of essential service in the rickets, 
scrophula, il-conditioned ulcers 
and the first stage of pulmonary 
consumption :, in the last. mens 
"ases, however, 
advisable to adopt a milk-diet.— 
Peruvian bark pays, on importation, ' 
a duty of g#d. per Ib, 

9. The Carilea v. Jamaicensis, 
Cknineean or JAMAICA’ Bark. 
TREE, grows to the height of fift 
feet. The bark bo tained from ae 
trunk abounds with fibres, and 1 
more woody than that from the 
branches and roots: 


lity than ‘the Begtinn. The Ja- 


‘. maica-bark is produced in the ut- 


most perfecion on the north ‘side 
of that island, where it is highly 
esteemed, on account of its very 
agreeable bitter, answering ever y 
purpose of that imported from 
Peru: nor’ does the former occa- 
sion any ‘oppression at’ the sto- 
mach, vomiting, or nausea, but. 
checks ee disagreeable 

s “+ ="tong* 


Nor has it been found less ’ 
useful, both inter nally and exter- ’ 


it will be’ 


the’ ‘latter, | 
when dried, breaks more easily,” 
and is pulverized with greater faci 


sen sd-_ 


\ 
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tions in remitting fevers ; and also: 
in other cases where the stomach 
is disordered. 


‘ 


RPA Wes Triflora, or Miers 


FLOWERED BaRK-TREE, i is likewise 
a native of Jamaica, where it grows 
in the distri& of Manchineel, to the 
height of about thirty-five feet. Its 
bark. is considerably thinner, and 
also more fibrous. and red, than 


either of the preceding sorts ; and, 


on being pulverized, assumes a 


deep cinnamon colour. It possesses _ 


a musty, bitter, and astringent 
“taste, and has been given for the 
- cure of fevers, in doses of 20 grains, 
toadults; but, as it occasions great 
nausea and sickness, it is seldom 
employed. 

4. The Floribunda, or St. Lucia 
Bakk-TREE, produces a very thin, 
fibrous rind, which possesses an ex~ 
tremely nauseous bitter taste, and 
is remarkably astringent. 
fresh, it proves a violent emetic ; 


of which property it is not’ totally. 
This. drug has 


divested by age. 
cured both intermittent. and re- 
mitting fevers, that had resisted 
the Peruvian bark : it is, however, 
seldom used, excepting in its native 
island; or in cases where the latter 
has either failed to afford relief, or 
cannot be easily procured. 

5. The Br achycarpa, which was 


discovered about sixteen years since, 


by Mr, Linpsay, an eminent sur- 
geon and botanist, then of West- 
moreland, in Jamaica. It seldom 
exceeds eight or ten feet in height ; 

its bark is, externally, smooth and 
brown; internally, it resembles that 
of Peru in colour, 


and more astringent than the com- 
mon bark, and has been. given by 


Mr. L. in doses of 25 or 30 grains, 
with the greatest success, in inter-, 


mittent, as well.as remitting fevers. 
He has also administered it, with 


When. 


but is more. 
fibrous.—This species is less bitter, 
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advantage, in the forms of tin@ure 
and of decoction, in yarious caseg, 
of dyspepsy or indigestion, If, 
therefore, a sufficient supp'y of. this 
drug could be obtained, it might. 
prove an excellent substitute for. 
the Peruvian bark. 

Petroteum. See Birumens. ;- 

Prtti-cree, the Prickly. See 
KNEE-HOLLY, 

Perry-Muevuer. See CHEESE~, » 
RENNET. 

Perry-wHIn. See Rest- Han- 
row, the Thorny. ‘ 

PEWIT, or Larus ridibundusia 
L. a bird of passage, frequenting; 
the British shores, the fens of Lin. 
colnshire, Cambridgeshire, aC; bat, 
after tue breeding season, ec : 
to the sea-coasts, 

Formerly, pewits were more, 
esteemed than at present, andnum- 
bers were annually fattened to sup=. 
ply the table.-—They construct their, 
nests on. the ground, of, rushes, 
dead grass, &c. ;. in which the fe~ 
male deposits three greenish-brown: 
eggs, marked with red-brown 
spots.—The young of these birds, 
called red-legs, ave caught in the 
vicinity of the "Thames. 3 and much 


relished on account of their palata-, 


ble flesh. 

PEWTER, a compound. metal 
employed in the manufacture of. 
plates, dishes, spoons, and similar 
domestic utensils: 

The basis of this metal, ought to 


be tin, one ewt, of which being 


melted with 15lbs. of lead, and 6lbs,. 
of brass, the whole forms what. is 
called pewter. But there is another 
composition known by this name, 
and which consists of different pro-. 
portions of tin, regulus of antimony, 
bismuth, and copper: these, after 
being incorporated inta one mass, 
over the fire, are manufaétured into 
vessels like those of Comme: PEW, 
ter. 
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From the dangerous properties 
_ of the ingredients employed for such 
domestic articles, great attention 
willbe requisite, to keep them con- 
stantly in a clean state, and to suf- 
fer no acids or fermented liquors to 
remain in those utensils:—We are 
persuaded that many hidden and 
unaccountable causes’ of disease, 
éspecially of nervous and ‘paralytic 
affections, arise from a quarter 
where they are least’ suspected. 
See’ also in the articles; Cyber, 
vol.ii. p. 114; and Leap, vol, iii. 
75. 

PEWTER-WORT. 
TAIL, the Rough. 

PHEASANT, or Phasianus, L. 
a genus of birds, comprising several 
species, of which the following are 
‘the principal; viz. 

1. The Gallus. 
Hen. 

2. The Colchicus, or Common 
| PHEASANT, originally a native of 
Asia, and thus denominated from 
the river Phasis, in Mingrelia: it 
is-one of the most beautiful birds, 
on account of the vivid colour, and 

diversity of its plumage.’ In Bri- 
tain, it inhabits woods, brakes, and 
_ thickets, in the day-time; and at 
hight, roosts on the tops of the 
highest trees. | 

Wild pheasants construct their 
nests:of dry grass and leaves, among 
bushes ; and the female lays from 
twelve to twcnty eggs in a season : 
the period of incubation extends to 
twenty-four days; but the young, 
being unable to provide themselves 
with food, would starve, if left 
solely to the protection of the hen. 
—For breeding pheasants, five hens 
may be allowed to a cock’; these, 
if put together in a farm- -yard, will 
soon ‘acquire habits of familiarity 
with the common poultry, 

_ Yoiing pheasants’ ate’ extremely 

~ NO, XI.—-VOL, III, 


See Hoxse- 


See Cock and 
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difficult to be reared : their most 
proper food consists of ant’s’ eges, 
mixed with curds, or sweet oats 


and barley, wwhich mist be viven 
them with great exactness, both as 


to’ the quantity dnd the time’ of 


their meals. The’ place in whicly’. . 
they dre cotifined, should be kept 
thoroughly clean; their water fre- 
quently charigéed ; and the young 
birds not exposed to the déw of 
tlie morning, dt allowed tu rdmble 
about, after sun-set. 

When diseased, a repast of ant’s 
eggs will, in genéral, speedily pro- 
mote theif recovery; but, if this 
remedy prove unsuccessful, wood- 
lice and eatwigs, in equal propor- 
tions, seldom ‘tal of restoring their 
health. 

Asan article of food, the flesh’ 
of pheasants is esteemed one of the 
greatest dainties; abounding with 
rich wholesome: nutriment ; espe- 
cially when obtained in ‘4 wild 
state, anid properly roasted with 
fresh butter. 

PHEASANT’s-EYE, thé Av- 
TUMNAL; CoRN Avowrs Aponrg 
Frower, Rep Miairdis: or Rep 
Morocco; Adonis autumnalis, 1). 
an indigenous annual plant, grow- 
ing in corn-fields, and flowering i in 
the months of Juné and J uly lt 
may be’ easily propagated from 
seeds, which ought to be sown in 
a light soil, in autumn, soon after 
they are ripe; as otherwise they 
seldom succeed. When the plants 
appoae above ground, they should 
be carefully waeited, and ‘occasi= 
onally watered in dry weather ; 
but it will not ‘be advisable té res 
move them till the autumn of the 
second year; when they may be 
transplanted to the place of ‘their 
destination.++The beautiful scarlet 
blossoms of this plant greatly re- 
commendits:culture in gardens 
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incalculable quantities of them being 
sold. in the metropolis, under the 
name ot ted Morocco.Flowers. 

. PHOSPHORUS, a term gene- 
rally given to such. bodies as are 
luminous in the dark, without 
emitting heat or, flame. 

According to. modern chemists, 


phosphorus is a simple, inflammable, 


substance, which cannot be decom- 
posed : : when pure, itis transparent, 
and-of. a whitish -colour.;..being 
slightly tenacious, and fusible in 


a degree of heat.inferior to that of 


boiling water. It constitutes a part 


of all organized bodies, whether of 


the animal, vegetable, or mineral 
kingdom, Thus, if wood be. de- 
composed by putrefaction, in a cer- 
tain degree of heat and moisture, 
then hepkes into fragments, and 
exposed to the oxygen of the atmos- 
phere, it will become luminous in 
dark. places... -Putrescent veal also 


shines under simular cireumstances ;_ 


and likewise the sea-weeds usually 
employed in packing oysters. 

The. existence of phosphorus in 
vegetables, was first ascertained by 
M. Mararaar, who.observed, that 
farinaccous grains, when exposed 
in close vessels to, an intense heat, 
in a peculiar degree possessed this 
property of emitting light. . It has, 

farther, been discovered in sugar ; 
eum-arabic; flour; dung: urine; 
bone-ashes ; and in every other 
animal and vegetable substance ; 
by the processes adopted i in prepar- 
ing the artificial phosphori of Hom- 
‘BERG, KUNKEL, and otherchemists. 

Properties of Phosphorus :—Cha- 
racters drawn on. paper with solid 
phosphorus, will appear likeia fame 
in the dark ; though, in the light, 
a dense smoke only will be percep- 
tible: and, if such paper be held 
near the fice, the letters will inme- 
diately become black, and continue 
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legible as: those formed 
with ink., Great caution, however, 
ought to. be observed in making. 
such experiments; because,..if a 
particle of phosphorus be, rubbed 
between two papers, they will im- 
mediately take fire, which cannot 
be, easily extinguished ;. hence it 
will be advisable to keep this in- 
flammable matter continually im- 
mersed under water. 

As phosphorus exists in all yege- 
tables, Dr, Darwrn conjeétures 
that it forms one of the articles of 
their food, and is absorbed entirely 
by their;vessels, as often as it oc- 
curs in a state of solution; ; though 
it may also be occasionally: formed, 
and secreted, by plants... In. his 
opinion, it essentially contributes 
to their growth, and imparts : firm-. 
ness to timber-trees.—See Puos- 
pHoric ACID. 

In a medicinal view; phosphorus 
has a remarkable effect on the hu- 
man frame; and, when admini- 
stered with judgment and circum- 


to be as 


_ spection, forms a very, powerful 


and valuable remedy. According 
to M. BarcuewiTz, and other 
Continental writers, it has proved 
of essential service in paralytic, epi- 
leptic, melancholic, and maniacal 
attacks ; in every species of erup- 
tive fevers; particularly in, those 
where. the eruption sérikes in, and 
is accompanied with anxiety, con- 
vulsions, and other nervous symp- 
toms. He directs it to be given in 
doses, of one grain, mixed with 
conserve of roses, or with any of 
the syrups.—Farther, a variety of 
cases have lately been pubhshed by ~ 
M. Lexoi, in France, who admi- 
nistered phosphorus internally with 
the greatest success, in consumptive 
diseases ; ; in malignant fevers,where 
it effectually checked the progress 
of gangrene ; and especially, contri- 

buted 
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buted to the recovery of persons 
who had been reduced by* intem- 
perance. So potent amiédicine, 
however, ought ‘to be fetliployed 
_ only with the utmost caution, and 
under the immediate suiperintend- 

ance of a competent judge. 
PuHospHoric AcID, is a pecu- 
liar acid, fixed in the fire, and com- 
posed of phosphorus, in combina- 
tion with oxygen. It constitutes a 
material part of bone-ashes, from 
which it may be easily extracted 
by calcination, in the following 
manner: Take a large glass-jar, 
and dilute one pound of oil of vitriol 
with ¢wed’e pounds, or pints, of 
water; then add gradually, under 
constant agitation of the mixture, 
one pound and a half of finely pul- 
verized ashes of bones, calcined to 
whiteness. . During this process, 
an effervescence takes place, and a 
very pungent odour is disengaged. 
The vitriolic acid now ‘forms gyp- 
sum, or sulphat of lime, by com- 
bining with the calcareous earth of 
the ashes ; and the phosphoric acid, 
thus separated, unites with the wa- 
ter.—We have purposely inserted 
this experiment; as we have rea- 
son to believe that the phosphoric 
acid, when largely diluted (for in- 
stance, in the proportion of one or 
two drams of the acid to every gal- 
lon of water) will prove highly fer- 
tilizing to the vegetable mould em- 
ployed by gardeners. And, though 
we cannot sufhciently corroborate 
such conjecture from our own ex- 
périence, yet there appears to be 
_ample ground to recommend far- 
ther trials to be made with this ac- 
tive and powerful agent. We haye 
already remarked, that it exists 
throughout the vegetable kingdom, 
-and is supposed (by one of our 
most profound inquirers into the 
arcana of Nature) to haye a consi- 
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derable share in the process of ves 
getation. Ithas also been discovered 
in the mineral kingdom; for in- 
stance, in the apatite, or phosphat 
of lime ; and in-the green lead-spar 
found at Zschopau, in Saxony.— 
This acid produces similar efte&s 
in the animal économy with the so- 
lid phosphoras ; and, when used as 
an ingredient in lemonade, M. Lr- 
Rot informs ‘us,’ that it has proved 
of eminent service in the disorders 
above mentioned, 

Purenzy. See liflammation of 
the BRAIN. Y 


Puruisits. Sec Purmonanry 
Consumption. so obi ad 
Puysre, See Meprcine. 


PHYSICIAN, ‘an appellation 
given, in general, to those persons 
only, who exercise the’ medical 
profession, under the sanétion of a 
diploma granted by an university, 
after a regular course of study, In 
a ‘strict’ sense, every surgeon, or 
apothecary, ‘who has received a li- 
beral education, and praétises the 
healing art on scientific principles, 
is fully entitled to the same distine- 
tion; though he have not obtained 
the degree which constitutes a 
doélor of medicine.—Consistently 
with this explanation, we shall ven- 
ture to illustrate the officia] capa- 
city of a physician, with a few oc- 
casional remarks. 

When we consider the almost | 
boundless acquisitions to be made 
in the different branches of natural 
knowledge, ‘as well as in the prac« 
tical acquaintance with that com- 
plicated machine, in which the ha- 
man mind aéts the most conspicu- 
ous part ; when we reflect on the 
various requisites to form the eha- 
racter of a true physician, and the 
great trust reposed in him by all 
ranks of society—it wil] not appear’ 
surprizing te the cool observer, © 
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that, in this honourable profession, 
the number of its adepts should be 
ia diversified by their talents, 
their claims to public favour, and 
their modes of action. 

It would be an invidious task, to 
attempt a classification of those nu- 
merous members of the medical 
profession, who are variously en- 
gaged in its different branches. 
We have already, under the ar- 
ticles AporHecAry, and Mip- 
WIFERY, briefly stated their respec- 
tive qualifications; and, that. we 
may not exceed the limits of our 
plan, we shall in this place confine 
our attention to the duties of a phy- 
siclan.—A. man, who maintains 
this. important station in society, 
ought, beside a competent share of 
knowledge, to possess a humane 
and sympathizing, though intrepid, 
disposition of mind; he must be 
candid on all occasions, without 
any studied reserve, but circum- 
spect in his declaration to the pa- 
tient ; and, where danger is to be 
apprehended, nothing should deter 
him from concealing the probable 
termination of the case from pa- 
rents, or the nearest relations. Nor 
will a physician of a liberal and en- 
lightened mind, hegitate to explain 
the reasons, or causes, which in- 
duced him to prescribe certain me- 
dicines, in preference to others, 
perhaps differing from those of his 
predecessor. And, if he cannot, on 
the spur of the moment, determine 
himself respecting the most proper 
treatment, instead of prescribing 
conformally to the common rou- 
tine of business, or copying a re- 
cipe from his memorandum-book, 
he will frankly inform the patient 
of the difficulty attending his com- 
plicated disease, and give the most 
appropriate dire¢étions ‘for arranging 
every part of his diet and regimen, 


Fike § 
Thus, he cannot fail of acquiring. 
confidence and credit; while he _ 
enjoys the pleasing satisfaction, that. 
he has atted -consistently with his 
conscience, and the dignity of his 
profession, 

On the contrary, the man of bu- 
siness, when entering the sick- 
room, will previously direct his 
attention to the curtains, pictures, 
chairs, &c. instead of examining 
with the most scrutinizing attention 
the expressive countenance of the 
person, whose life perhaps depends 
on the firsé criterion, thus neglected. 
The truth of this remark must be 
obvious to every rational practi- 
tioner; though the result of it be 
not always of equal consequence. 
Having asked a few superficial. 
questions (which are scrupulously 
repeated to every patient, and 
couched in the most concise phrase- 
ology, in order to save time and 
troulle) the man of business hastily 
feels the pulse ; and, as it were by 
inspiration, writes a most elaborate 
and mysterious prescription, which . 
is always obedient to his will:—a 
work of ten, or at the farthest fif- 
teen, minutes! Its effets, however, . 
are not so uniformly favourable to 
the expectations, and sanguine 
hopes of the patient : —~neverthe- 
less, after observing the operation . 
of the medicines swallowed, in con-_ 
sequence of the second, third, or 
fourth visit, the disease acquires a 
name and character, not only cor- 
responding to the symptoms now 
evident, but lhkewise to the defini- 
tion given by the best nosologists. 
Thus, error is reconciled to error ; 
and the daily reward is colleéted, 
while Nature exerts herself under 7 
this struggle of symptoms, till she | 
at length makes a critical effort, 
either for te recovery or dissolution — 
of the patient, Such is said to be 
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the practice of those physicians, 
who degrade their profession into 
a trade; which is comparatively 
less respectable than that of the 
lowest mechanic ! 

Having hazarded these observa- 
tions on the usual routine of a 
modern, or fashionable, physician 
{including both graduated and un- 
graduated, as well as associated 
and permitted, members of the dif- 
ferent Colleges), we deem it our 
duty to point out those circum+ 
stances, and conditions, which de- 
serve minute attention in the first 
examination of a patient. 

In order to obtain a clear and 
complete view of chronical diseases, 
for which a physician is generally 
consulted, after the apothecary, 
together with the old matrons, have 
exhausted their stock of medicinal 
remedies, it will be requisite to 
proceed more systematically, and 
to inquire into the following parti- 
culars: 1. Duration of the disease. 
2. Age and sex of the patient. 3. 
His external form and constitution 
of body. 4. His usual occupations, 
trade, or rank in life. 5. Whether 
married or single. 6. Climate; na- 
tive country; and local situation 
with respect to dwelling. 7. Do- 
mestic circumstances and employ- 
ment, if connected with the disor- 
der. 8. Disposition of mind; cha- 
racter; mode of thinking ; “if in- 
fluenced by political or religious 
views. 9. Extent of his mental 
capacity, or cultivation of mind. 
10. Favourite pursuits. 11. Usual 
intercourse, or society. 12. Particu- 
Jar habits or customs. 13. Mode of 
living, with respect to food and 
drink. 14. Local or external af- 
fections, 15, ‘The peculiar tempe- 
rament. 

When these preliminary inqui- 
ries have been cautiously instituted, 
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without intruding on the patient ; 
or appearing too officious to his 
affable relations; the systematic 
practitioner will next endeavour to 
ascertain the following data, lead-- 
ing to a more intimate knowledge 
of the disease: 1. ‘The countenance 
of the patient. 2. His situation 
and posture in bed, or gait in the 
room. 3. His previous state of 
health. 4. The remedies and-phy- 
sicians he has employed on former 
occasions. 5. Idiosyncrasy, or pe- 
culiarity of constitution, 6. In- 
stinctive propensities. 7, The pre- 
vailing character of diseases at the 
time, whether of an infectious, epi- 
demic, or endemic nature 

Lastly, in order to discover the 
exact deviation from a natural or 
healthy state, none of the following 
points ought to be disregarded ; 
though it should be impracticable 
to pay the most scrupulous atten- 
tion to each, at the first interview : 
namely, 1. The internal and exter- 
nal sensations of the patient. 2, 
The commencement and progress 
of the disease. 3. Pulse. 4. Breath- 
ing. 5. Muscular energy. 6. The 
appearance of the head and hair. 

7. The throat and neck. 8. Deglu- 
fae or swallowing. 9. Lhe chad. 
10. The abdomen, kl; cape 
for eating or drinking. 12. The 
back or vertebrae. 13. The anus. 
14, Vision, and the eyes, eye-lids, 
region about the eyes, and jachry- 
mal glands, 15. The skin, . with 
respect to its colour, and elasticity. 
10, The nails. 17. The organ of 
smelling, 18. The prevalent taste. 
in the mouth; appearance of the 
tongue and palate, together with 
the ‘lips. 19. ‘The organs of hear- 
ing. 20, State of the bowels, whe- 
ther lax or costive, 21. Urine. 
22. Insensible perspiration, 23, Ex- 
pectoration, 24, Nausea, retching, 
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or vomiting. 25. The circulation 
of the blood. 26. “The orgais pe- 
culiar to the sex, and their func- 
tions. 27. Periodical evacuations 
designed by Nature. 28. Sleep. 

Beside these general points, which 
relate to every individual, an ex- 
périenced inquirer will adapt his 
questions to the particular ave, sex, 
and condition of the -patient :— 
thus, children and young mothers; 
the nervous and hysteric ; the hy- 
pochondriac and melancholic ; each 
will suggest to his mind a different 
course for ascertaining the nature, 
seat, and origin of the disease. The 
result of this examination: consti- 
tutes the difference between the 
empiric, and the rational physician : 
the former cures symptoms, not 
unlike the sagacious old woman 
who has studied Hitt’s and Cut- 
yperprr’s Herlals, or BucHan’s 
Domestic Medicine, and similar Fa- 
mily Physicians ; but the chief ob- 
ject of a medical philosopher, is the 
removal of disease, without neg- 
ecting the mitigation of painful 
symptoms; provided: they originate 
from natural, not incidental causes ; 
or, in other words, if they are con- 
nected with the state and progress 
‘of disordered functions. — Who, 
then, will pretend, or believe, that 
a task so important ‘and compli- 
cated, can be accomplished during 
the ustial short visit paid by a 
Jashionatle physician ? 

PICKLE, a kind of brine. or li- 
quor, which is generally prepared 
of salt and nitre, with the occa- 
sional addition of spices, or aroma- 
tic herbs, for the preservation and 
seasoning of flesh-meat.— Pickle 
also signifies vegetables preserved 
by the use of vinegar and aroma- 
ties. —See PickinG, of Vegetables. 

Under the articles Bacon and 
Brine, we have already stated the 
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general requisites toa good picklé: 
we shall, therefore, only add a few 
particular directions relative to this 


subjeét.—It has been ascertained by 


experience, that the best proportion 
of saltandnitretothat of Ceef; is the 
following : Take 8lbs. of common 
salt, previously dried in a warm 
room, and 1402. of salt-petre, like- 


wise in a dry and pulverized. state, 


to every 112lbs. of. meat: let the 


‘salts be properly incorporated be- 


fore they are applied. The beef 
should be perfectly fresh and cool ; 
as otherwise it cannot be preserved 
for a considerable time: the cask 
or vessel ought to be clean, dry, 
and provided with a moveable lid 
or cover, so as to support a weight 
on its top. Much, however, de- 
pends on the exact proportion of 
the saline ingredients in the pickle; 
and the accuracy with which these 
compound salts are distributed be- 
tween the different layers of the 
meat; for, if any cavities remain 
between the pieces, so that ait can 
penetrate and circulate through the 
interstices, it will be impossible to 
keep such meat many weeks, in ah 
catable state. 
A. similar preparation may be 
used for pork, mutton, and geese; 
which last, however, should be di- 


vided at least into two equal parts, 
Thus, the farmers in Germany 


pickle the different kinds of meat 
above. mentioned, together with 
their beef, in the same vessels ;. 
chiefly with a view to fill up the — 
vacant places at the sides, and pre- 
vent the corruption of the latter, - 
PreK Lina, of Vegetables, is one’ 
of the modern refinements of Jux- 
ury, which, in point of health, de- 
serves no commendation, It is 
effected by employing the strongest 
vinegar, together with the most 
heating spices. This compound is 
rendered 
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rendered still more efficacious by 
previously boiling the vinegat with 
cream of tartar, before the aroma- 
tics are added: In such state, most 
vegetable roots, plants, fruits, seeds, 
walnuts, &¢. may indeed be pre- 
served for any length of time, in 
order to stimulate the palate occa- 
sionally ; and, as its supposed, to 
promote the digestion of animal 
food: but, as the nourishing juices 
of vegetables are thus decomposed, 
and the fibrous or woody parts 
alone remain in the form of a 
sponge, we conceive such artificial 
preparations to bé useless to a ro- 
bust stomach, and detrimental to 
the digestive organs of invalids, or 
delicate constitutions. When used 
in very small portions, and only 
with fat and tough animal food or 
fish, pickles may serve as substi- 
tutes for salt, mustard, horse-ra- 
dish, or pepper.—It deserves far- 
ther to be remarked, that ail pickles 
should be kept in earthen, but wn- 
glaxed, vessels ; no copper or ver- 
digrease must be employed; the 
air should be carefully excluded ; 
and the room in which: they stand 
ought neither to be damp nor 
warm. . 
PICTURE, a specimen, or piece 
of painting, in which particular 
persons, or subjects, are represented 


in colours, on ‘wood, paper, can+ 


vas, &c. 

Pictures form a valuable, though 
hot a necessary, part of domestic 
furniture; and, as they are liable to 

become obscured by dust and 
_ smoke, or otherwise damaged, va- 

ous expedients have ‘been con- 
_ trived to clean them. ‘With this 
view, an ounce of tartar, and a 
similar quantity of glass-wort, may 
be boiled 1. a pint of water, till the 
liquor be reduced to one half, when 
it should be strained: while luke- 
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warm, a sponge is to be dipped tw 


the fluid, and rabbed over the pic- 
ture ; brie must be washed im- 
mediately after with tepid) water, 
and gently wiped tll ‘it’ become 
dry. A few whites of eggs are 
now to be beaten .up, and. applid 
with a feathér’ to the ‘painting, 
wliteh: will thus acquire’a fine var- 
nish. 

As, however, the ingredients 
used by the ‘painter oftert vary in 
different pictures, there can be no 
general rule given for removing su- 
perficial impurities ;- because the 
success of the experiment entirely 
depends on the application. of pro- 
per substances 3 ‘such as are capa- 
ble of combining with dust, smoke, 
&e. without’ affecting either: the 
varnish | or colouring. matter, 
Hence, the safest process will be 
that in which the mildest’ means 
areemployed : of this nature is the 
following expedient :—Let the pie- 
ture be first taken out of the frame, 
then covered with a clean napkin, 
which should be moistened with 
pure water, and suffered to remain 
in that’ state for a fortnight or 
longer, according to circumstances. 
During this period, the cloth should 
be occasionally wetted, til) it has 
loosened or softened all the adven- 
titious particles on the'surface, A. 
small quantity of purified linseed- 
oil is now to be passed over the 
picture, which will thus, in most 
instances, résume its for mer lustre. 

For cleaning very old paintings, 
it has been recommended to make 
a ley of rain-water and wood-ashes, 
or preferably with purified pearl- 
ashes ; and to cleanse them care- 
fully with this lixivium, Such ap- 
plications, however, as. well as 
those of soap-water, spirits ‘of wine; 
turpentine, &c. require to’be em- 
vloyed with greal peaction:; be- 
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cause théy are apt to corrode the 
oil, of the painting, and thus ex- 
pose the colours to material injury 
from the slightest friction. Alka- 


line solutions, or spirituous liquors, 


therefore, should be used only for 
particular spots, that have resisted 
the action of simple water, the oil 
of olives, or fresh butter. , Ji these 
substances were timely resorted 
to, they would, in general, restore 
the picture to its pristine beauty, 
without affecting the delicacy of its 
shades. 

Pie. » See Hoe. 

Pie-Nutr. See Eartu-Nur. 

PIGEON, or .Columla, L. a 
genus of birds, consisting of 70 
species, of which the gas, or Do- 
mestic Pigeon, is a native of Bri- 
tain. It is in general of a blueish 
ash-colour, and weighs from twelve 
to sixteen ounces. ; 

This. bird, with all its numer- 
ous varieties of tumblers, carriers, 
powts, &e. is derived from one spe- 
cies, denominated the stock-dove, 
ina wild state, it breeds in the 
holes of rocks, and in hollow-trees ; 
but is easily reclaimed, and indu- 
ced to build in artificial cavities, 
assigned for its habitation, where 
it. becomes completely .domesti- 
cated. . 

Pigeons are uncommonly proli- 
fic: and, though the hens, or 
Doves, lay only two eggs for each 
brood, yet those reared about the 
house, and suffered to fly abroad 
in quest of food, breed eight times 
in the year ; nay, the species termed 
monthly pigeons, produce young 
ones almost every month: hence, 
it has been computed, that from 
one pair of these birds, if properly 
managed, the astonishing number 
of 14,760 may be obtained in the 
course of four years. Itis farther 
yemarkable, that the eggs laid in 
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the afternoon are generally addled; . 
that the dove sits on her eggs from. 
three o’clock in the afternoon till 
eight in the morning; that the 
male performs this office during 
the rest of the time; and that the 
term of incubation is from 17 to 
20 days.—They attain an age of 12. 
years; though, after the fourth 
year, their fecundity begins to di- 
minish. An open situation, and a 
free exposure to the sun’s rays, 
equally contribute to their prospe- 
rity:, while common salt and nitre 
ought to be trequently given them, 
in ordey to preserve their health. 
» Pigeons are esteemed as a deli- 
cacy at the table, especially when 
young, and properly fed :—their 
dung is anexcellent manure for par-: 
ticular soils (see vol. ii. p.198); be- 
side which, these birds are of great 
service in. farms where wheat is 
chiefly cultivated; because they 
devour the seeds. of weeds, that 
would otherwise impede the growth 
of the corn. 
PIGEON-HOUSE, or Dove- 
core, a structure usually ere¢ted 
of wood, for the accommodation 
and rearing of pigeons. . 
~ Dove-cotes ought to be built of 
a moderate height, and spacious, so 
that the birds may find sufficient 
room to fly about them with ease ; 
and, in case any external object 
should alarm them, that they may 


readily escape. In constructing the 


nests, it will be advisable to inter- 
weave wickers, in imitation of 
those formed by wild pigeons ; as — 
they will thus be more easily do- © 
mesticated, and have no induces 
ment to forsake their habitations. 
Should any repairs become ne- 
cessary in the cote, .or in the nests, 
it will be proper to complete them — 
before the middle of the day ; be- 


cause, if the pigeons be disturbed 
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in the afternoon, they will not rest 
quietly during the night, and the 
greater part will perhaps sit moping 
on the ground, till the ensuing 
day : such unfavourable accidents, 
_ in the breeding season, will either 
occasion the destruction of many 
eggs inembryo; or, if there should 
be any nestlings, they will conse- 
quently be starved, 

In Mr.Parxinson’s Experienced 
Farmer, we meet with a remark 
made by a skilful, pigeon-breeder, 
who cautioned him “against letting 
the first-flight fly to increase his 
stock,” but advised him to take 
them without exception ; because 
they will otherwise appear at the 
Benting-season, that is, between 
seed-time and harvest, when pi- 
geons are very scarce, and many of 
the young birds would pine to 
death, from mere weakness.—Pi- 
geons rise early; and, as they re- 
quire to be supplied with food only 
during the benting season, it should 
not be carried to the cote later than 
three or four. o’clock in the morn- 
ing: for, if it be served long after 
that hour, they will hover restlessly 
about the house, and thus be pre- 
vented from taking their proper 
exercise. During the greater part 
of the year, they ought to provide 
their own food; as they will find 
‘abundance in the fields, from the 
commencement of harvest to the 
end of the sowing season: on the 
contrary, those which are con- 
stantly fed at home, will not be 
prolific. 

The spring-flight generally ap- 
pears in the month of April or 
May; when all the eggs, which 
have been laid too late. must be 
removed... And, as the weather 
becomes cold after the harvest, the 
parent bird should not be suttered 
to sit.so late as to be injured. ior, 


of the season is Jost. 
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though the young ones be hatched, 
they “will be weakly, and useless ; 
a warm. situation being most suite - 
able to their nature. . 

The utmost cleanliness ought to 
prevail, in pigeon-houses: hence 
the holes should be carefully exa- 
mined, before the breeding-season 
arrives. If any of the young die 
during the summer, they will 
speedily become putrid, and emit 
a disagreeable stench, which is ex- 
tremely injurious to the inhabi- 
tants of the dove-cote: thus, from 
the insupportable filth, and smell, 
they are often unwillingly compell- 
ed to quit the eggs laid for a second 
brood; so that the principal part 
Farther,, as 
pigeons are very liable to be infect- 
ed with fleas, all the nests ought 
to be cleaned; and, if it be con- 
yeniently practicable, they should 
be washed out, and the dung, or 
other impurities removed, imme- 
diately after the first flight is hatch- 
ed: this business, however, should, 
on all occasions, be performed at 
an early hour in the morning; and 
the remaining eggs must likewise 
be removed, so as to render the 
habitation perfe€tly clean for the 
harvest-flight. | 

Thus managed, pigeons will 
thrive and multiply to an uncom- 
mon degree; but, as they have a 
great antipathy to owls, which 
sometimes enter their habitations, 
such intruders must be immediate- 
ly destroyed, Rats, cats, weasels, 
and squirrels, are likewise their 
mortal enemies, and will speedily 
depopniate a whole dove-cote. To 
prevent these depredations, it will 
be necessary to examine. the dif- 
ferent avenues to the pigeon-house, 
regularly once a week, or often- 
er, and with minute attention.— 
Among the most common. diseases 
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of these “birds, are, a species 6f — 
itch, and a pustular eruption ‘re- 
sembli ing the small-pox; either of 
which may be cured ‘by mixing 
sinall quantities of ctude antimony, 
in powder, with pure water, ‘for 
their daily drink, till the skin ap- 
pear perfecdy ‘clear.—From "Mr. 
PARKINSON’s book before quoted, 
we learn, that-a pigeon-conjurer, 
who, by fascinating means effected 
the return of his emigrant birds, 
together with a colony of strangers, 
employed salt and asa-foeiida, as 
the prineipal iperedients in his se- 
eret._ composition, 

Those of our readers, who wish 
te acquire more extensive informa- 
tion, respecting the management of 
the domestic pigeon, will be amply 
gvatitied by the perusal of “Mr. 
Ginron’s Complete Pigeon-Fan- 
clery &c. a small werk, of which 
several editions have lately been 
published. 

PIGMENTS, are preparations 
il a solid form, chiefly employed 
by painters, for imitating particu- 
lar colours, and imparting them to 
the surface of bodies. 
’ Pigments are obtained from ani- 
mal, vegetable, and miperal sub- 
stances; the last,, however, are 
the most durable.—In the progress 
of this work, we have pointed out 
various materials, that may with 
advantage be applied to the pur- 
poses of the painter, especially un- 
der the articles CoLtourR-MAK- 
rnc, and CoLouRING-MATTER: it 

would, therefore, be superfluous 
vi repeat, in this place, those mul- 


tifarious articles which are de- 


scribed in’ their alphabetical order ; 
as the reader will be furnished with 
a distinct and cotmplete arrange- 
ment of such matters, at the con- 
clusion of this Encyclopedia, in 
the General {ndex of Reference. 


ends. 
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PIKE, or Esoxr Luctus, L. aa 


exceedingly bold and voracious fish, 
inhabiting most of the lakes of Fu- 
rope, ahd likewise the ditches in 
the vicinity of the Thames, as ‘well 
as the shallow water of the fens im 
Lincolnshire, This fish sometimes 
grows to a prodigious’size ; measur- 
ing two yards in length; weighing 
from 25 to 40l]b; and living to the 
ave"ar TO0-yearg? 

Pikes ‘indiscriminately feet on 
fish, devouring their own species, 
as well as frogs, aquatic rats,’ the 
carcasses of othet animals, and even 
swallowing young ducks alive; from 
the element on which they swim ; 


‘Ray, occasionally contending with 


the otter for its prey.—They cast 
their’ spawn’ in March or April, 
according to the mildness of the 
weather; and, while in high season, 
are variegated with beautiful green, 
ycliow, and red colours; but, when 
these tints change, the fish are of 
inferior quality. —~There is a pecu- 
liar method of taking the ‘pike, 
practised, both in Lin colnshire and 
the island of Ceylon, by means of 
a crown-net, which is formed of a 
semi-circular basket, open at both 
The sportsman, being’ § pro- 
vided with. a small fen- pot, fre- 
quently immerses the machine to 
the bottom of the water; then with 
a pole ascertains, by the striking of 
the fish, whether be has been sue- 
cessful: by this simple expedient, 
great numbers of them are taken. 
It is farther stated, that pikes are 
often haltered in a noose, and thus 
secured while asleep, in the mene 
near the Thamies. 

The method of angling for site, 
is similar to that p sursued for Pure 
(whieh see) ; but,’in this case, the 
lineshould be very strong, with a 
large Kirby pike-hook, fastened 
with gimp, which is far re ae 
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to wire. The hook may be baited 
with a middle-sized roach, or a 
dace, gudgeon, small carp, or tench. 
From its voracious disposition, 
the pike is a destruétive inhabitant 
of fish-ponds ; though, while young, 
it may be usefully employed among 
large carps, in order to exterminate 
frogs, snakes, and small fish of in- 
ferior value.-- BECHSTEIN observes, 
that the carp and tench are the only 
fish which are not persecuted by 

this water-wolf. 

The River-pike affords an excel- 


Jent dish, and is far preferable to» 


those caught either in the lakes, or 
at sea, Its flesh is firm m, though 
short; and, if properly dressed, re- 
sembles boiled veal, more than any 
other fish: it is in season during 
the winter, and may be eaten with 
safety, - both by the invalid and ro- 
bust ; 
animals preying upon others, it is 
equally mild and nutritious. 
PILCHARD, a fish, which 
‘greatly resembles the common her- 
ring; and though its body 1s some- 


what shorter, yet it is considerably ° 


‘thicker ; and’ contains a larger pro- 
“portion cf oil. 

Pilchards are fish of passage, ap- 
pearing towards the middle of Saly, 


in extensive shoals, on the coasts of 


Cornwall and Devonshire; whence 
they depart at the comimencement 
‘of winter;°a few only returning 
after Christmas. This fishery proves 
“highly advantageous to the inha- 
“bitants engaged in it: for, inde- 
pendently of the numerous persons 
employed in manufacturing ropes, 
nets, &c. the offals of the captures 
are consumed by the poor, and the 
refuse affords an excellent manure. 


On taking pilehards, they are 


first conveyed to a warehouse ; 
where they are covered with bay- 
salt for three weeks or a month, to 


as, contrary to the nature of 
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discharge the blood, &c, after 
which period, they are washed in 
sea-water, to remove all impurities ; 
and, as soon as they are dry, the 
fish are pressed closely into barrels, 
to extractthe oil, that drains through 
a hole made in the bottom of the 
cask. Thus treated, they become 
fit for use; and, when properly 
dressed, are preferable to herrings ; 
as their flesh is of a better flay Sue, 
and has a milder taste. 

Pircorn. See Oar, the Naked, 

PILES, or Hammorruolps, are 
small round éxcrescences appearing 
on the verge of the anus, without 
any apparent swelling :—if attend- 
ed with a discharge of blood, they 
are termed the hide ding piles ; in 
the contrary case, tlind piles. 

This atfeetion is generally accom- 
panied with a sensation of weight, 
pain, or giddiness in the head ; dif- 
ficulty of breathing ; nausea and. 
sickness ; pains in the back, loins, 
and anus. 

The piles chiefly occur in per- 
sons, somewhat advanced in years, 
and disposed to corpulency ; in the 
plethoric, and debilitated ; in those 
who lead sedentary and luxurious 
lives, especially in men who are 
addicted to the free use of liquors. 
Tf the disorder be inherited, it usu- 


ally appears at an early period’ of 


life: and sometimes during child- 
hood, or even infancy. In the pe- 
riodical bleeding piles of hysteric, 
hypochondriac, or gouty patients, 


‘no medical-assistance will be re- 


quisite, so long as the flux conti- 
nues inoderate ; for, in such case, 

it is a salutary effort of Nature. 
The pre-disposing causes of the 
piles are, obstinate costiveness ; 
voiding of hard feces ; acrid pur- 
gatives, especially such as confain 
aloes ; obstructions in the hamor- 
rhoidal vessels; the frequent use 
. of 
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of highly-seasoned food, and of 
sweet wines ; the indulgence in 
violent passions ; and lastly, sitting 
on damp gr ound, 

Hemorrhoidal patients ought to 
attend to their habits of body, their 
strength, age, and mode of living; 
because such discharges as may 
prove hurtful to some,, may be 
very beneficial to others. One 
ounce of rich. conserve of roses, 
mixed with new milk, and taken 
three or four times in the day, has 
been found of considerable service, 
if continued for several weeks, or 
months, till its effects become evi- 
dent.» Peruvian bark has also 
proved useful, on account of its in- 
vigoratipg and astringent proper- 
ties; but, where the piles have ori- 
ginated from obstinate diarrheeas, 
small doses of ipecacuanha, or other 
gentle emetics, have been admini- 
stered with the greatest success.— 
If costiveness occasion this com- 
piaint, proper attention to that cir- 
cumstance will be requisite ; but, 
if the disorder originate from weak- 
ness, or want of tone in the rectum 
(see ABDOMEN), strong purgatives 
must be avoided; the part atfeCted 
should be bathed twice a-day with 

alepones dipped in cold water, and 
the bowels regulated by the mildest 
laxatives. 

in the Llind piles, blood-letting 
has occasionally been of essential 
service; though we are no advo- 
cates for artificial evacuations. 
Emollient injections may be em- 
p loyed with advantage ; but, where 


the diseased part is obstruged to. 


such a degree as to render the ap- 
plication of clysters impracticable, 
gentle emetics haveotten been emi- 
nently usciul, If the tubercles be 
very paintul, and no discharge en- 
sue, the patient should sit over the 
steam of wailni water; and; in case 


’ 
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no-relief be thus obtaitied, leeches - 


must be applied to the tumors 
themselves, or the ‘adjacent parts < 
if, however, these insects do not 
adhere, it will often be necessary 
to employ the lancet. 

Among the numerous remedies 
devised for the cure of this ma- 
lady, none appears to be more effi- 
cacious in the most inveterate cases, 
than the internal use of sulphur. 


' Persons. of a costive habit may take 


of this° mineral five grains, with 
halt the quantity of rhubarb, two or 
three times every day, either in pills, 
or mixed with conserve of roses: 
which doses should, according to 
circumstances, be continued for se- 
veral. weeks, or longer. In ple- 
thoric constitutions, a few grains 
of nitre may be added to each dose; 
the propricty or safety of which, 
however, ought to be decided by 
professional advice, F 
Various external applications 
have been recommenced for the 
piles; but, as they are either too 
stimulant and hazardons, or de- 
signed only to cvol and keep the 
parts in a moist state, this objeét 
may be effected by means of emol- 
lient poultices.—W here the pain is 
extremely acute, the application ef 
common or fresh linseed-oil, or of 


juniper-oil, bas frequently mitigated 


the sufferings of the patient. 
During the prevalence of this 
complaint, the cict should be cool 
and nutritious, consisting princi- 
pally of milk, bread, vegetable jel- 
hes, broths, &c. Fermented and 
spirituous liquors will be hurtful : 
hence the patient ought to drink 
decoGtions gt the marsh-mallow 
roots, and other mucilaginous ve- 
getables; orange whey, &c. He 
should, farther, studiously avoid 
the influence of the depressing 
passions, and whatever may tend 
i's to 
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to aggravate the disorder; especi- 
ally riding on horse-back, and sleep- 


ing in Gadcencieaet —On his reco- | 


very, moderate and daily exercise 
in the, open air will greatly contri- 
bute to invigorate the constitution; 


while his meals are temperate,,.and - 


his conduct is adapted to the pre- 
servation of health, which other- 
wise will ever be in .a precarious 
stafe..-;,, 

PILEWORT, the Common, or 
Lesser CeLanDiINe, Po, he A 
#icaria, L. .an indigenous. peren- 
nial. plant, 
and pastures; and flowering in the 
month of April.—This herb may 
be eaten in the spring, either boiled 
or in salads. Its root is uncom- 
monly acrid, and blisters the skin ; 
so that, it may be employed as a 
vesicatory. Nevertheless, Bryanv, 
a French traveller, informs us, that, 
by skilful management, a tolerably 
good starch may be extracted from 
these roots. : 

PILL, a form of medicine re- 


sembling a “small pea, and which: 


is designed to be swallowed entire. 

Drugs that operate. in minute 
‘doses, and the offensive taste or 
smell of which requires to be con- 
cealed from the palate, are gene- 
rally .converted into pills. They 
dissolve with great dithiculty in the 
stomach, and are calculated to pro- 
duce vety gradual and permanent 
effects... Hence, such medicines 
as are intended to operate speedily, 
for instance, emetics, ought not to 
be taken in pills; as these. often 
pass through the stomach undis- 
solved, and ate decomposed in, the 
intestines, where they prove vio- 
lent purgatives.. Nor stiould pills 
be adopted as a vehicle of medi- 
eines for children, whose tender 
organs of digestion are thus liable 
to, he greatly injured.-We cannot 
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growing in meadows. 
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approve of tampering with the 
stomachs of young people:, and, 
of all the medicines prepared in 
the shops, pedis are the most ab- 
surd, if not the most injurious to” 
their constitution. 

Pitts.’ See Oat, the Naked. 
Pimento... See ALusPice, 
PIMPERNELL, the Basrarp, 
Smart Caarrweeo, Centun- 
culus, minimus, L. an indigenous 
low plant, which grows / in. salt- 
marshes and. meadows. near the 
sea-coast; flowers in the month of., 
June, and seldom exceeds one 
inch in Jength.—For this useless. 
weed, other vegetables thriving in - 


_ sandy situations, ought to be sub- 
, stituted ; 


in order to Fansolidate 
and improve the soil, , 

PIMPERNELL, the Santi 
or Anagallis arvensis, L. an. indi- 
genous plant, growing in corn-fields 
and sandy places; flowering from 
May till August.—Dr. Wirsur-- 
InG observes, that. every. part. of 
this plant is singularly beautiful: 
according to BgecHsTEIN, it is 
much relished by~sheep,. and. its ‘ 
flowers were formerly in great. re-' 
pute, for their supposed efficacy i in 
curing the bite. of a mad dog, as. 
well as the giddiness in sheep. —It 
is farther remarkable, that ‘these 
flowers regularly open between, 
eight and nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and close their petals at four. 
in the afternoon. 

PIN, .a well-known little instru-, 
ment, usually made of brass-wire, 
blanched, and which is chiefly em- 
ployed by females, in adjusting their: 
dress. 

Notwithstanding the apparent 
simplicity of pins, their manufac- 
ture is extremely curious and com- 
plex; but, as a description of this 
article might be acceptable only to 
a few of our readers, we shall cen- 
fine 
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fine our attention to the treatment 


which ought to be adopted, in case 
any pins should be inadvertently 
swallowed, Such accidents some- 
times happen, to persons who im- 
prudently accustom themselves to 
hold these dangerous utensils in 
their mouth, and even frequently re- 
tire to bed without removing them ; 
an injudicious practice, that cannot 
be too severely reprimanded ; fora 
sudden fit of coughing, or numerous 
other causes, may easily force the 
pin down the gullet. 

As soon, therefore, as it can be 
ascertained that this pointed sub- 
stance has: been swallowed, it will 
be advisable to take considerable 
draughts of vinegar and oil of al- 
monds; or, if the latter cannot be 
readily procured, any other sweet or 

salad oil may be substituted. Tar- 
tarized antimony, or tartar emetic, 
has, likewise, provedavery effectual 
remedy in such distressing situa- 
tions: it ought to be given in doses 
of four or five grains, dissolved in 
warm water, which should be fol- 
lowed by the whites of six raw eggs, 
if the patient be an adult. These 
will coagulate in the stomach; ex- 
cite vomiting; and thus occasion the 
ascending of the pin, together with 
the sheathing matter.—Sce also 
GULLET. 

PINCHBECK, a factitious me- 
tal, the colour of which resembles 
that of gold; and which has re- 
ceived this appellation from its in- 


ventor.—It is produced by melt- 


ing one part of x¢ve with five or six 
parts of copper; and it becomes 
more or less malleable, according to 
the purity of those metals. Some 
metallurgists, however, direct equal 


parts to be melted together ; but 


Dr. Lewts observes, from his own 
experiments, that pinchbeck bears 
a greater resemblance to gold, by 
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employing zinc either in the largést ° 
or in the smallest proportion, than 
by using similar quantities of each 
ingT adient: 
‘Pinchbeck is manufa@tured prin- 
cipally into cases and chains for 
watches. aa 
‘PINE-APPLE, the Coden: 
or Bromelia ananas, L. is a native 
of Mexico and the Brazils, whence 
it has been introduced into Europe. 
Itis propagated i in Britain, by plant- 


ing either the crewns or excre- 


scences growing on the fruit, or: 
the suckers produced from | the 
sides of the plant (after they have 
been exposed in a warm place to 
dry for three or four days), in pots 
of light fresh mould, mixed with» 
rotten dung ; which has been pre-~ 
pared six or eight months, in order 
that its parts may be more com- 
pletely united. They are now to 
be plunged in a hot-bed ; and, if 
the season be warm, it will be advis- 
able to water the plants, at least, 
twice in the week; though, in 
cool weather, one irrigation - will 
be sufficient. . 

A practice prevails among’ some 
gardeners, of removing ‘pine-ap- 
ples to various pots: thus, how- 
ever, the growth of the fruit is ma- 
terially retarded; as the plants. re- 
quire to be placed in fresh pots only 
twice in one season, namely ; first, 
towards the end of April in the se-_ 
cond year, when the crowns and 
suckers of the preceding year rust: 
be transplanted into pots of a larger 
size; and, secondly, in the begin- 
nine of August ; when such as 
are of a proper age for’ bearing 
fruit, ought to be removed into. 
pots proportioned to: their growth. 
With every change, the hot-bed 
should be stirred up, and fresh 
bark added, so-as to raise it to the 
height at which it was originally 
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formed ;' and, ‘on. re-placing, the 
pots in such bed, the, plants , nrust 
be gently watered, in order to clear 
the dust; &c. from, the leaves.— 
Thus, managed, — pine-apples will 
require little additional trouble;, till 
the commencement, of the winter ; 
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-in thé liquid.for three minutes'; at 


. they are dry. 


when the heat ought to be increas- > 


ed by artificial means of stoves or 
flues, and the plants ito be watered 
gently every week, or ofterier, if 


the mould should become dry.— ~ 


Farther, no pine-apples, should be 


removed into fresh! pots, after the | 


fruit appears; for such attempts 


would not only impede its growth» 


and maturation, but likewise im- 
pair its delicate flavour, 

The principal diticulty attend- 
ing the propagation of this valuable 
exotic, in Britain, is the extirpation 


of the insects that infest it; and, 


of which Mr. Sprecarey, in his 
practical “ Treatise on the Culture 


, the expiration of which time they 


muist) be éxposed to the open air 
with their roots downwards, ll 
In the course of a: 
few hours, the immersion should. 
be performed ‘a second time, pre= 
viously adding one table-spoonfub 
of sweet oil to each gallon of the” 


/ mixture; after which the plants are 


; 


of the Pine-Apple” (8vo. Al. 1s. 


177g), enumerates. three) species, 
viz. the Brown Turtle Insect (Coc- 
cus hesperidum, L.); the White 
Scaly Insect; and the White Mealy- 
-crimsoned: Insect. The expedients 
usually adopted for destroying such 
depredators, having failed of suc- 
cess, Mr, SpPEECHLEY recommends 
the following preparation :-—~‘Lake 
one pound of quicksilver, put it 
into a glazed vessel with one gallon 
of boiling water, and let it stand 
till it become cool, when. the li- 
quid must be decanted for use. 
This infusion must be repeated on 
the same quicksilver, till a sufi- 
cient number of gallons be pro- 
vided. Next, six ounces of soft 
green soap are to be dissolved in 
each gallon; and the whole made 
 tJakewarm. The plants should now 
be taken out of the pots (the leaves 
_of the larger ones being previously 
tied together), and immersed wholly 


again to be dried, with theirtops 
inclining to the-ground 5 and) as 
soon. as the moisture is evaporated, 
they: nuay be! returned to. the ‘hot- 
house}-—The proper seasons” for 
taking these preventive measures, 
ate stated to be the months of 
March and September. 
In'the 67th vol. of the Philaso- 
phical Transa¢tions of the Royal 
Society, we meet with a curious 
and simple method of raising pine- 
apples im water, hy Witu1am Bas- 
TARD, Esq.) ‘The:plant, contained 
ina pot of earth, is placed in a pan 
that is kept constantly full. of wa- 
ter, and which is. deposited on a 
shelf near the highest and most 
heated part of the back-wall of a 
hot-house ; so that the pine-apples 
stand as closely as. possible’ to the 
glass, Without coming in) contact 
with it—The fruit thus raised, is 
said: to be uniformly larger, and to 
possess a finer flavour than such as 
is propagated in the usual manner 
on bark-beds. 
Pine-apples generally attain to 
maturity, in Britain, from the month 
of July till the end of September ; 
but, when too frequently removed 
to different pots, or otherwise mis- 
managed, they. will not ripen. till 
the end of October, or November. 
Their maturation is known by the 
strong aromatic odour which they 
exhale, and by the facility ‘with 
which the crowns or prowberances 
yield, on -pressure with the handy 
AS 
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As their flavour is speedily dissi- 


pated, by remaining on the plants 
longer than three or four days, they 
ought to be cut at the expiration of 
that time, and to be eaten within 
24 hours, at the farthest.—This de- 
licious fruit is reputed for its cordial 
“and exhilarating properties: its acid> 
juice, however, generally disagrees - 
-with females during gestation, as 
well as with persons who are sub- 
ject to flatulency.—Among the dif- 
ferent sorts raised in hot-houses, 
BECHSTEIN observes, the zw/ite and 
red pine-apples are the most es- 
teemed : their juice, when ferment- 
ed, yields a most agreeable and 
wholesome vinous liquor. 

«PINE-TREE, or Pinusyvl..a 
genus of trees corisisting of 30 
species, of which the following are 
the most remarkable : 

1, The pineaster, or WiLD PINE, 
is a i of the mountainous parts 
of Italy, and the South of France, 
whence it has been introduced into 
Britain. It flourishes in very in- 
different soils; attainsa large size ; 
and its branches are very extensive ; 
but, as it advances in age, the 
leaves disappear, and the tree be- 
comes naked and deformed ; hence, 
it is seldom planted at present, 
though it was formerly in great 
esteem as an ornament to planta- 
tions. ‘The cones of this species m 
are remarkably large, containing a 
white, sweet, oily kernel; from one 
pound of which, five ounces of an 
excellent oil may obtained, by ex- 
pression. 

2. The Sylvestris, or Scotch 
Fir.—See vol. ii. p. 270. 

3. The pinea, or Stone Pine, 
is atall evergreen, growing natu- 
rally in Spain and Portugal. It 
delights in sandy Joams ; ‘though, 
like the rest of the pine-family, it 
will thrive in any soil, The ker- 
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nels prodttced by this: species, aré 
eaten in Italy, among other articles 
of the dessert, being preferred ‘to ™ 
almonds: they are reputed to be'' 
serviceable in colds, ieee} con * 
sumptions, &c.' | 
4. The Abies, or Spruce Fix ; a 
and 

5. The picea; or Vewchaiied ° 
Fir.—See vol? ii. p. 279. 

6. The Cembra, or PINASTER, 
—See ARVENUSLY. 

All the species of the pine are 
hardy trees; and, as they not only 
require a similar culture, but are 
also infested with the same vermin, 
the reader will find these subjects 
concisely stated, under the article 
Fir-TREE. 

From this genus of trees ‘is ex- | 
tracted the common turpentine, ' 
which, on distillation, affords the ° 
oil known under that name; the: 
process is performed in the follow- 
ing manner: Early in the spring, ’ 
the bark is pared off the pine-tree, 
in order that the sap may flow the 

more freely into the vessel placed 
for its reception. This is the com- 
mon turperftine, which is fit for’ 
immediate use: after the sap has’ 
ceased to flow, the tree is cut into 
billets, which are thrown into a 
pit, where they are set on fire: 
during the ignition, a black, thick 

matter sinks to the bottom, whence 
it is conducted into a proper ves- 
sel. Such liquor is known by the! 
name of Tar, which is poured into 
barrels for sale; but, if designed 
to be made into Pirer, it ts boiled | 
in large cauldrons, without the ad- 
dition of water, or any other fluid; 
and, on becoming cool, it concretes. 
into a hard black’ thass. 

PINK, or Dianthus, L. a genus 
of plants consisting of 28 species, 
six of which are indigenous, Viz. 

1, The Armeria, or Derrrorp 

PINK, 


PIN. 


he or 3 


Pinx, | which. grows. in: gravelly . 


meadows, and flowers in July or 
Angust. 

2. ‘The. Bar ats, 
Winiramy which is common: in 
gardens, and flowers in July: | 


3. The Prolifer, Prowirerous | 


Puvx, Cuitpine Pink, or Sweet- 
~ Warxiram,; abounds in sandy-mea-. 
dows and pastures, where its flow- 
ers appear in July. 

4. The Caryophyllus, Common 
Puxx,or Carnation. See CLove- 
PINK. . 

15. The Picliaidiers or Miers 
PINK, ‘grows in. great abundance 
on sandy meadows, pastures: and 
heaths, im various parts of Britain : 

it is. in bloom:from July to October. 

16. The: Cusius, or: Mountain 


Pinx, thrives in dry mountainous’ 


_ situations, principally on tie Ched- 
der Rocks, in the County of Somer- 
set. . It is perennial, and flowers 
in the mont of July or August. 
All these species are beautiful 
plants, very generally cultivated in 


gardens, on account. of their fra-- 
They: are: ‘propagated. bs: 


erance, 
seeds, as well.as by : ps, hand layers ; ; 


the latter of which should be plant-/ 
towards. 


ed. three inches apart, : 
the end of July, in shady borders 


that have previously been well dug’ 


and: moistened. Should the .wea- 


ther prove dry, it will be necessary: 
to water, the slips, .&c. daily; till. 


they have taken root; afier which 


no farther. care will be required. 
than to clear them from weeds, and 
to.transplant them: in. autumn: to. 
those borders which they are de-) 
signed to decorate. Ate 


“Florists bestow uncommon’ pains 


onthe culture of these elegant: 
flowers, which they have. divided» 


into seven classes, and» these again 

into varieties, of “alle. 

pear'to be several hundred, The 
NO. XIL—-VOL, UL 


or Swasr- 


_ of the garden.» 


othere™ ap. 
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limits: of our anh Wowie do dots 
permiti.us to give a.catalogue, .even! 
of those pinks, which, for the un-/ 
common beauty of their variegated! 
sbades,. are the greatest. ornamentss 
Hence: ave :shalk 
briefly state the most. effectual. me» 
thods lately discovered, of destroy» 
ing the inseéts, and: especially the: 
green aphis: or ..plant-louse,. with! 
which these flowers are peculiarhy: 
infested... Onevof: the omost simple 
expedients, is that suggested iby var 
German florist, J. C. W.eNDLAND, 
and which has been, uniformly. stic- 
cessful. In the spring, when thé 
grass has.attained the height O€ 4,or 
5 inches, he: places, his flowers 
pots,. containing pinks or other ded, 
licate, plants, attacked withthe: 
greenaphis, in-avdateral. direCioni 
on thegrass;. so that one;side of the 
formerecomes ini contact aith: the 
tops of the latter. When noofrost 
or rime is) to be appréhended;..this 
exposure is most, effectual tin) the, 
evening 5, though: it should snotibe 
atterapred with green-honss <—ptantg 
whien, im géheral, are less: hardp 
than:the, pink. . After lying inssuch 
situation for 24.hours,. he turns’ his 
flower-pots toward: .the opposite 
side, in. order ethat. this. likewise! 
raay be touched) by the blades of 
the. grass ;..and . thus ‘he. inverts 
them:for three or . four. suécessive 
daysiaoTf a: frosty nightishould: inw 
tervene, he defers.:to, expose unis! 
flower-pots im ther grassy) tillcthes 
succceding-morning, and remoeveg 
thems to the green-house an ithe 
evening. | By this:managenent,: the 
insects disappear, mostly: on! the 
second éxposure,’orat the! farthest, 
on the third; but the turning 6& 
the pots should; on 10 o account, tbe 
negletted, 2° 
Another. hag; 2 wk lextermninats 
ing the plant-louse on pinks, con- 
Cec sists 
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sistsin fumigating the stocks early 
if February with the smoke of to- 
bacco, and repeating this process 
in the green-house every fortnight, 


till they are removed ‘to. the open > 
air of the garden.—Sprinkling the. 


young plants with a decoétion of 
wormwood, has also been found a 


very efficacious remedy. against ' 


those destructive vermin. —~See also 


Insects ;— PROPAGATION ; and: 


SEED. 
. Prrperipce-BusH. See Ber- 
BERRIES. 
Pismire, See Ant. 
PISHsEAAL TUM; or vol. il. p. 
328. 


PISTACHIA- TREE, or Kista 
cia terelinthus, L. is a native of: 
Arabia, Persia, and Syria; where 
it grows to the height of 25 or 30 
feet, and is cultivated on account 
of its fruit; which is imported in- 
to Europe, under the name of Piss 
tachio Nuts. 

This tree being seldom propa- 
gated in Britain, on account of its 


delicate nature, and. the great at- . 


tentiens it requires, we shall only 


observe, that its fruit fs of the-size . 


of pease; has an uncituousand plea- 
sant ‘taste, somewhat similar. to 
that-.of almonds ;» and abounds, 


like these, with a sweet and pala- . 
table oil, which is obtained by ex-. 


pression.——Pistachio nuts are re- 
puted to be wholesome and nu- 
tritive : 
long illness, may eat them with 
advantage, in moderate quantities, 


provided such oily food should not. 


disagree with their digestive or- 
gals, These nuts pay, On impor- 
tation, the sum of 34d, per Ib. 
Piston, 
egies . 


» Pir-coan. {om ‘Cait 


PITCH, an adhesive gummy-. 


peihious eg which’ is ics 


hence, persons reduced by’ 


PUA. 
pared by inspissating Tar, or the 
liquid drawn from Fir and Pinus 
TREES. 


Considerable quantities of pitch 
are manufactured in Britain ; but, 


as they are inadequate to | the de- ~ 


mand for this article in the build~ 
ing of: ships; &c. the deficiency is 
supplied by foreign markets. 
best pitch is imported from Sweden 
and Norway : it is of a glossy black 
colour; perfectly dry; -uncom- 
monly brittle; and generally em- 
played by ship-builders : — being’ 


less pungent and bitter than éar, it 


is frequently usec in medicime, and 


- chietly in the preparation of warm. 
In some cases, © 


adhesive plasters. 
however, it excites blisters, though 
in general it only reddens the part 
to which it is applied, and from 
which consequently exudes a slight” 
degree of moisture. On account 
of these. stimulating properties, 
plasters of pitch are often useful in 
colds, coughs, rheumatisms, and 
similar complaints. 

Pitch - plaster. is prepared by. 


melting together six. ounces of. 


white resin, seven ounces of .ship-’ 
pitch, and five ounces of yellow 
wax ; and afterwards forming them 
into a plaster.—See ScALD-HEAD. 
Pitch pays on importation the 


sum of 13s. 73d. per last of 12 ° 


barrels (each containing 313 gal- 


Jons), provided .it be brought in 


Britisa ships : but, in foreign ves- 
sels, it is subject to. the duty of ° 
14s, 44d, per last ; or 12s; 12d, if 


imported from any of the British - 


Plantations in: America. or. from. 


any, American, nine in. tetas 
. ships. 
See Guy and Fire-: 
, the, most fatal; disorders that have 


PLAGUE,. or Besisea is’ one of 


often depopulated: extensive: Te- | 
gions of the earth : it is’ defined to. 
be. a very ‘col AER nasi one fe=. 


side ai 


The © 


‘ 
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ver, attended with extreme debi- 
lity. she i” 
in the year 1665, nearly 100,000 
persons died of this destructive 


malady, in the metropolis alone ; 


and, as the commercial intercourse 
between this country and the Le- 
vant, renders the British ships’ and 
shores every year liable to contract 
this virulent contagion, which, if 
negiected on its first appearance, 
might be productive of dreadful 
consequences, “we shall state the 
most striking indications of its pre- 
sence, together with an account of 
the remedies that have been em- 
_ ployed with the'greatest success.— 
The first symptoms are, thirst, 
stupor, giddiness, and violent head- 
ach ; a stiff and uneasy sensation, 
_ accompanied with redness and tu- 
mors about the eyes, which shed 
involuntary tears ; the appearance 
of white pustules on the tongue ; 
- and, sooner or later, the eruption 
of carbuncles on the body; anxie- 
ty ; palpitation of the heart, which, 
as well as the liver, becomes pre- 
ternaturally enlarged ; uncommon 
fetor of the” breath ; nausea ; vo- 
_ miting of bile; livid spots appear 
on the whole body; violent he- 
morrhages ; and, at length, a total 
prostration of strength.” 
Various causes have been assign- 
ed for the origin of this mortal 
scourge.’ Dr. CULLEN supposes it 
to arise from a specific contagion, 
which produces a general “putre- 
scency in the fluids, together with 
a sudden debility of ‘the moving 
powers, or of the nervous system. 


Dr. Russet’ also ascribes it -to+a: 


_ pestilential contagion ; but the fol- 


lowing ‘may be classed among the. 


most obvious causes’ contributing 
to induce that disorder; namely, 
corrtipt or damaged grain, putrid 
fish; orother animal substances ; 
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hoxious exhalations arising from 
stagnant waters; residence in con- 
fined situations, where the current 
of air is obstru&ed; and, lasily, | 
want of cleanliness. 

The plague attacks persons of 
all ages and sexes indiscriminately, 


though some instances have occur- 
red, in which certain countries and ° 


persons were exempt from its in- 
fluence. Thus, we are informed 
by Carvin, Hatter, and other 
writers, that it is unknown in Per- 
sia, as well as in Japan. Nor are 


_the gouty and dropsical subje& to 


its attacks; and it appears from a 
variety of instances, that curriers 
are likewise exempt from its con- 


~ tagion, . 


The plague rages most violently 
in the summer, especially during 
the increase of the moon; its ef- 
fects are somewhat diminished in 
autumn; and, during the winter, 
it is greatly reduced, or totally sup> 
pressed.’ No precaution, however, 
can secure any person from a se 
cond attack, as many have sur 
vived two, and even three visita- 


‘tions of this malignant disease. 


Prevention.—V arious means have 
been devised for this purpose ; and, 
as the plague can be introduced into 
Britain only from other countries, 
the. utmost circumspeétion is re-' 
quired in performing quarantine, 
and in ventilating the suspected 
merchandize, before it is suffer- 
ed tobe wartehoused. But,’ if 


the - plague should unfortunately” 


break out ‘in ‘any particular family 


or place, those, who are obliged to 


ay 


have any intercourse with the Jat-° 
tér, must carefully avoid to come 
in contaé with the infected, or with 
any afticle that has passed through 


‘their hands, Such, ‘howevér, as 


are induced to “attend on the sick, 
ought to adopt the precautions al- 
Cc 2 ready 
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ready stated under the article In- 
FECTION; to shun intemperance 


of every kind, and not to indulge. 


in fear, or any of the depressing 
passions. Moderate exercise ; fre- 
quent bathing i in cold water ; gen- 
tle purgatives; fumigations ; the 
prudent use of wine ihe spirittious 
liquors ; and, lastly, tonic and anti- 
septic, medicines, especially the Pe- 
ruvian bark, and camphor, have 
occasionally been found effectual 
preservatives, 

Cure,—TVhe remedies are as va- 
tious as the causes producing the 
disorder.. Bleeding, gentle Jaxa- 
tives, and mild emetics, have been 
employed. with advantage, both in 
the earlier and advanced stages, of 
the plague.. Camphor, sudorifics, 
particularly opiates, when combin- 
ed ‘with-small portions of neutral 
salts; the Peruvian bark, and acids, 
have all proved of great service. 

Beside. these. . seneral remedies, 
there are. certain specifics which 


seem to,deserve attention. In some, . 


observations «lately. published, by 
M. Gersonius, a Swedish physi- 
cian, on the. plague that depopulat- 


ed Tunis, we are informed, that. 


the remedies, he employed with the 
greatest success, were the flowers 
of the German. Leopards-bane, and 


purified opium. ——In the year 1771,- 


a composition was. published by 
the Medical Board at Moscow, and 


which was denominated the Fumi~ 


gating “Powder: it is said to have 


been. “of singular eflicacy in. pre- 


venting infection, and. is prepared 
in the Jollawing manner, 


oavder of. the Jirst strength : oe 
Lake. six, “pounds of juniper;leaves, i! 
a similar, quantity of. Juniper-ber-,, 


ries, . ears. of wheat, guaiacum,- 
wood, and. sulphur eight, eres 
of nitre, and two pounds of Sinyrna - 


} Pe 4X: 
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sew 
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tar, or myrrh: these ingredients are. , 
to be carefully incorporated, by. / 


pounding or bruising them in, Prot 
per vessels, 


Powder of the second stren oth i— 


Take five pounds.of southernwood, 
and four pounds, of the leaves of. 


juniper, both cut into smal) pieces; 
four pounds of, nitre, two pounds... 


anda halfof.suljphur, and one 
pound and a half of Smyrna tar, or. 


myrrh. Let these be duly mixed: . 


together, as above direfted. 

Odor iferous Powder :—Take three 
pounds of the root, called Sweet~ 
Flag, cut into small. pieces ; 
pound of frankincense; half « 
pound of storax coarsely pounded ; 
half a pound of rose-flowers ; one 


one - 


pound.of yellow amber; and one, . 


pound anda half of common. salt- 
petre, both pounded; one. pound 
of Smyrna tar, or myrrh; and a 
quarter of a pound ‘of. sulphur. 


These ,articles should be properly | 


nixed, 


The Commissioners, who pub- 


lished these com positions, observes 
that the cones of /pines or firs may, 
be substituted for the guaiacum, if 


the latter cannot be easily procur= 
;. the common tar, may likewise . 


ed 
be employed instead of that obtain- 
ed from Smyrna, or of myrrh; and. 
mugwort. may be used in the room 
of wormwood,; 


Vhe. most. successful remedy, ha 


Lian, that .has- hitherto: been |: 
discovered for euring the plague, is’! 


friétion of the infected with warm: . 


olive-oil,, which we have incident- | 


ally mentioned.in p. 286 of the pre-». ; 


sent.volume, Jt was first suggested): 


-by Mr. Batpwiyx,» late, Constil. 


General in Egypt, and then eceistinadl 
ed by, Father, Luier p1.Payra, whoo: 
has exposed himself: for, nearly 3@ 


EA: 94 infection,» 
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“thropic’and unceasing ‘attendance 
on such as were attacked with this 
‘dreadful malady. : 
As soon as the first symptoms of 
infetion are perceived, the person 


thus afflifted should be removed to. 


‘va close room, and placed over the 
‘frame of a vessel containing hot 
‘coals ; while his body is rubbed very 
briskly with a clean sponge dipped 
‘in-warm olive-oil, in order to ex- 
‘cite a profuse sweat. During this 
operation, it will be necessary to 
“burn sugar and juniper-berries, as 
“these will ‘produce a thick smoke, 
‘and ‘greatly promote ‘the effect. 
‘Such friction, however, ought not 
-to exceed three or four minutes ; as 
- ‘it will, in general, be followed by 
“copious perspiration; but, in the 
 -eontrary case, the body must be 
wiped pvith ‘a ‘warm, dry, cloth ; 
tepid drinks, such as elder-flower- 
‘tea, &c, should be administered to 
‘the patient; and the rubbing once 
every day continued, till the disease 
“assume a favourable appearance. 
-In performing this simple ope- 
‘ration, the greatest caution is re- 
‘quisite to guard against taking 
‘cold: such parts of the body, 
‘therefore, as are not immediately 
under friction, must be covered, 
and the linen remain unchanged, 
‘till the perspiration has entirely 
‘subsided.—It doés not appear to 
‘be necessary, that the tyes should 
‘be touched ; though the other ten- 
der parts of the body must be rub- 
bed somewhat gently ; and the 
whole process daily repeated till the 
patient evidently begin to recover, 
If tumors arise, they ought to be 
_ Frequently, but softly, managed, till 
' they become disposed to suppurate 
by means of emollient plasters. 
-» Count BERcHTOLD (from whose 
pamphlet, published on this subject, 
at Vienna, in 1797, we-havé ex- 
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traGted the direGtions above stated), 


observes that the friGtion ought not 
to be delayed, till the mass of the 
blood, and the nerves, are affected ; 


or till a diarrhoea ensue ; -as at so 


late a period, there will be little 
prospect of a cure: the patient, 
however, should not éyen in such 
case be neglected; for some have 
been recovered by the assiduous ap- 
plication of the means proposed ; 
though the disease had ‘already 


made great progress. 


During the first four or five days, 
the patients must observe a very 
sparing diet; thus, the pious monk 
above mentioned allows them only 
a small quantity of vermicelli boiled 


‘in equal parts of vinegar and wa- 


ter, without the addition of any 
salt, or other spice. He likewise 
gave them, six or seven times in 

the course of the day, a small 
spoonful of sour cherries, preserved 


-tn sugar ;\and, when his patients 


were on the list of convalescents, 
he permitted them to take, on the 


fifth morning, a cup of good Mok- 


ha coffee, together with a piece of 
toasted biscuit, prepared with su- 
gar; which quantity he doubled, 
according to their strength and im- 


_ proving state of health, 


al 


The proportion of oll to be em- 
ployed at each friction cannot be 
ascertained with precision; but, in 
general, a pint or pound was suffi- 
cient: its salutary éffects are not 
merely contined to the cure of per- 
sons infected with the plague; ‘but 
it is likewise successfully used as a 
preventive, Hence Father Luier 
directs the attendants to rab them- 
selves ina similar manner, previ- 
ously to their attempting the une- 
tion of others ; to avoid the current 
of the patient’s breath ; and not to 
entertain the least apprehension of 
Lecoming infected, Farther, they 

Cca should 
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should adhere to a very abstemious 
diet; refraining from all food and 
liquors that may inflame the blood, 
and excite the passions, 

On account of its extreme im- 
' portance, we have discussed this 
subject at some length; for, if 
olive-oil be thus efficacious, both 
in curing and preventing the plague, 
it is highly probable that it may 
also be employed with the happiest 
effeat, in other infeCious disorders. 

PLAISE, or Pleuronecies pla- 
tessa, L. a well-known fish, caught 
“in numbers on the British and 


Dutch coasts; sometimes weigh-— 


ing 15lbs.; though, in general, not 
exceeding eight or nine pounds.— 
The best and largest of these fish 
_are taken off Rye, on the coast of 
Susgex. 

Plaise differ from flounders, by 
their flat size ; and having behind 
the lefteye, a row of six tubercles. 

The upper part of the body and fins 
~ are of a clear brown, marked with 
large bright orange-coloured spots.; 
and the belly is white. They cast 
their spawn in the beginning of 
February. } 

The flesh of plaise, while fresh, 
is equaily tender, wholesome, and 
as easily digested as that of floun- 
ders; but, if the former be kept 
“tor several days, it is supposed to 
become purgative, and is conse- 
quently detrimental to health, 

PLANE-TREE, or Platanus, 
LL. a genus of trees, comprising 
two species, Viz. 
~ 4. The orientalis, or Eastern 
Plane-tree, which is a native of 
Asia, and the Levant, where it at- 
tains a stupendous height, so that 
it is usefully employed in’ ship- 
building, sD 
“9. The occidentalis, or Western 
Plane-tree, which is indigenous in 
Virginia, and other parts of North 


¥ 
_ 
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America, where it grows to an 
uncommon size.;. instances »aving 
occurred, of trees measuring eight 
or nine yards in circumirrence ; 
and which, when felled, produced 
twenty loads of wood. | 
-Both these species are. highly 
esteemed for their. beautiful and 


majestic appearance: and, though 


their leaves decay early in autumn, 
they are industriously cultivated in 
their native countries, especially 
along public walks, and other places 
of resort, on account of their agree- 
able, cooling shade.—The plane- 
tree is very hardy, and will flourish 
in any common soil or exposure : 
it may be easily propagated by seed, 
cuttings, or layers, which should be 
committed to the. ground in au- 
tumn. For this purpose, the soil 


ought to be somewhat moist, and» 
in a shady situation; it sib | 


t sould. be 
formed into beds about four feet in 
width, which must be well dug and 


raked for the reception of the seed, — 


cuttings, &c. These should be 
placed four inches. apart: in the 
succeeding spring, the young plants 
will appear; and, at the end of one 


or two years, they may be remoyed ~ 
into nurseries, where they are to - 


remain, tll ofa sufficient size tobe _ 


finally transplanted, | 


This cecicuous tree, particularly 


the American species, grows rapid- 


iy 
u 
pi 
» 
; 

i 


x 


Jy, and is one of the greatest orna- i 


ments of modern plantations; its _ 


wood is excellent for various articles 
of domestic furniture, especially for 
tables; because, at a certain age, 


it abounds with veins, and when 


rubbed with oil, surpasses in beauty 


that obtained from the finest. wal-— 


nut-tree.— Lhe dry leaves and 
branches of the Western Plane- 


tree, according to DamBourney’s — 


experiments, afforded a decoétion — 


of a very bright red-brown tint; 
Se ee 
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which, on adding different. ingre- 
dients, either assumed various 
shades, or remained unaltered ; so 
that they may with advantage be 
employed in dyeing. / 

PLANT, anorganic fibrous body, 
consisting of roots and other parts: 
though capable neither of sensation, 
not spontaneous motion, it attaches 
itself to other bodies, in such man- 
ner as to derive nourishment from 
them, and to propagate itself by 
seeds. ; . 

The constituent parts of plants 
are the roots, stems, branches, rind 
or bark, leaves, flowers, and seeds; 
which greatly vary, both in figure 
and size, according to the nature of 


pasion trees, shrubs, &c..:.as,~ 


owever, the principle of vegetation 
is throughout analogous, we for- 
bear to enter into a minute descrip- 
tion of the various appearances, that 
have induced botanists to divide the 
vegetable kingdom into orders, 
classes, genera, species, and varie- 
tes. 3. 
All plants, however minute, are 
propagated by seed: and so easy is 
their cultivation, that in many in- 
stances they may be reared by part- 
ing their roots, or depositing layers, 


cuttings, &e. of the parent-stock, in. 


such soils as are most congenial to 
their nature. Hence botanists con- 
sider them as an inferior class of 
animals; -a conjecture, that is 
strongly corroborated by the regu- 
lar circulation of the sap through- 
out all their parts; and by the s/eep 
of plants, or the faculty which they 
possess of assuming, at night, a po- 
sition different from that in which 
they appeared during the day.-— 


This opinion, respecting the animal - 


life of plants, has been carried to 
a still greater extent, by an eminent 


Pbiiosophes, whose name we have , 


by ry 
woes 4 
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frequently. cited, and who has mi- 
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nutely described the absorbent and . 


umbilical vessels; the pulmonary 


and aortal arteries; as well as the 
veins} muscles, nerves, brain, and 


other parts relative to the physiology. , 


of vegetation. . 
Consistently. with, and prior to 
the Linnzean classification, plants 


: 


have been divided into. male, that . 
is, such as produce no fruit, possess-. . 
ing. only the farina; and into fe- . 


male, or those which bear fruit, 


-and also have the pistil, while they 


are destitute of the farina, And, as 
the fecundating dust is specifically 
heavier than the air, provident Nar 
ture has so arranged their organi- 


zation, that in those plants, the pis- . 


tils of which are larger than the sta- 
mina, the flowers.are spontaneous- 
ly nodding, in order that the fa- 
rina may be more easily received, 


Fora similar purpose, in aquatic 


plants, or such as naturally vege- _ 


tate under water, the flowers 


emerge above the surface a short . 


time before they blow. There are, 
however, many vegetables, in 
which the anthers or males bend 
into contact with the stigmas or fe- 
males ; and, as the former recede, 
others approach.—-We could pur- 
sue this account of the amatorial 
attachment of plants to a greater 
extent, if it were compatib.e with 
the design of this work. — See 


also Borany; Burp; Leaves; 


PLANTING; and TREE. , 


PLANT-LOUSE; Bocenomser 


VrIng-FRETTER, Aphis, L. a genus 
of insects, comprising many species 
and yarieties, all of which are de- 


nominated from the plants they in- 


fest. Their rostra or beaks are in- 
fleéted ;_ they are provided with 


four erect wings; and the abdo- 


men terminates in two horns, 
ee whence 
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sneer the juice, known under 
the'tiame of HoNey-pEw, is bin 
to bé ejected’ oF bodice 
\Thesé insects are extremely pro- 
lifte,' depositing ‘their’ eg8s ‘on the 
buds! leaves, and even. teh ee stems 
ofplants ; into which they thrust 
their minute beaks, and’'thus ex- 
tract their sustenance.—As thevine- 
frétters are uncommonly numer- 
ous, these punctures, being’ conti- 
nually repeated, disfigure the leaves, 
arid ‘otherwise materially injure the 
plant. Various means have'there- 
fote been contrived, with a viéw to 
prevent their depredations, and to 
extiir eh these vermin.—Under the 
articles: Insects, and’ Pink, we 
 have'already stated the most suc- 
cessful ‘methods’ practised’ by gar- 
déners for this pirpose: “hence, 
we "shall only observe; that such 
insetts appear’ td ‘be’ ‘generated 
chiefly by an improper’ manage- 
niént’ both’ ‘of the soil and’ plants; 
namely,“ by" employing? crude ma- 
nfité; “whether ‘of ‘animal or'vege- 


table” substances, not’ sufficiently © 


putritied ; “by ‘the use’ of ‘stimulat- 
ite liquids, such’ as bulldck’s blood, 
tlie! water colle@ed from farin- 
yards, ‘and similar preparations ; 

by the want of ‘frésh air, or by ex- 
cluding the young”plants from the 
benefit of the’ dew,’ and the solar 
rays :—for it has been’ remarked, 

that vegetables, constantly ex <posdd 
to the influence Of the atmosphere, 


are not liable to be materially in- , 


jured by plant-lice. 
“PLANTAIN, or Plantago, L. 
a venus of plants, comprising 39 
species ; the following of which are 
indigenous, and deserve attention, 
mete ok Te major, GR EATER PLAN | 
TAIN, ‘or WAy-BREAD, 18 peren- 
nial; grows on ‘road- dides§ “and 
flowers from’ Fane’ ill“ Adigust 4 —— 
According to Dr) Wirn BRING, ihe" 
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‘indifferent quality ; and,” 


Bebe 


country people apply the bruised 
green leaves of this vegetable’'t 
slight wounds.—Cows and horses 
dé‘not’ “telish the plant, but Te iS 
eaten by'sheep, goats, and Swiné! | 
2. The lanceolata, Ripworr-" 
PLAINTAIN, or RIB-GRASs, is’ ‘also 
a perennial’ plant, very common if 
pasturés, and flowers in the month - 
of June.—Linn Zus remarks, that. 
this herb is caten by horses, sheep, 


and goats, but: wholly’ refused” by 


cows ; though the richness ‘of the 
milk in the noted Alpine dairi¢s, 
is) ‘by HaAnver, attributed ‘to ‘the » 


‘nutriment derived from this plant, ° 


and the Commion Lapres-Mawnrtre, 
—The' former is often cultivated . 
for pasturage, but does not answer 
they purpose; unléss combined with - 

clover or other grasses. ‘The ‘total 
absence of ee grass, in marshy 
lands,’ is ‘a cer tata criterion of their 
‘in ‘pro- 
portion as stich soils are improved 
by dtdining, this plant will’ flourish 
atid’ st Blitid: lg ‘WirHeRING | 
observes, that when it grows de= 
tached i om other Grasses. “for 4 ih. 
stance, ‘by the sides of foot- -paths, » 
he has-never known cattle to touch | 
the’ Ribwort-Plantain; but that 
they certainly eat it, when mixed” 


‘with other herbage. 


girs Pome Hs Coronopus, Bucxsiforn- 


* PLANTAIN, STAK-OF-1 HE- Ei RTH, 


or HartsHorN, grows ‘on giddy 
soils,’ “near ‘the aye sHoré 5° and’ 
Aawets ‘ftom June: till August. oo 
There are two indigenous varietics 
of ‘this SPECIES 5, hathely, the Com-’ 
mon’ Buckshorn, which: abounds * 
on heath$ “dud the Narrow- leaved » 
’ Weltli Plaintain, ‘that’ floutishes' on’ 
the” motntains of that” country.— 
Both’ ‘Aitord wholeséme food for. 
Se ea ‘Becrirtin” informs” 
ey “paves a A "ebiiaiy, * D> 
dei aa ice great’ succe eae 


curing 


ul | 
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puting | the Bite’ of ay o; as 
well as that of ot] her, ei ani- 
mals, ge 
PL, NTAIN, the Greagter- 
Wits ,, OF ‘Tanopworr, Alisma 
Plantaso: ‘TL.’ a native per rennial 
plant, growing in watery places, 
on” the-bank’s: of pools arid rivers ; 
and flowering, from July to Angust, 
This “acrid and poisonous vege- 
table . is extremely | deleterious to 
shéep and cattle: hence it ought to 
be carefully eradica itedin thesprin g, 
or summer, before it can be farther 
Prgpas gated by its seeds. | 
~ PLANTATION, aterm denot- 
as an general, .a tract of Jand as- 
signed toa ‘planter, | or person who 
w ages to settle in a new colony. 
t ‘also signifies a particul ar spot of 
ground planted with young trees, 
“in or der, to ferma wood or forest. 
Plantations may “be established 

on ‘moors, and . other indifferent 
soils, after the ground has been 
‘drained, or otherwise prepared for 
the reception of trees, in the usual 
manter. If the land be fertile, i 
should, previously, be plou; shed; a 
small” portion of lime scatter ed.» 
anda brakg-harrow passed. over the 
soil, with a view to _festroy the 
couch-grass; by, this easy manage- 
ment, “the ground will n not on “be 
completely cleared, but considera- 
ble trouble will thus be avoided for 
the future, —When the soil is re- 
duced “to a proper state, it may be 
planted with trees, that ought to 
be from four to aut feet in height, 
and to be placedabout eight or te: 
feet asunder, in such situations as 
may be most congenial to their re- 
spective nature, The ground should 
be hoed three or four times in the 
year 5 )and, » during the’ interval, 


those plants which. stand too closely. 


together, may “be advantageously 
semoved to othér situations, where; 


ety \% "' 
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they.are sheltered, This, practice 
“cannot, fail, of being attended with 
‘the: greatest, success : for the plan- 
tation, will, in the course, of seven 
WeALs, produce. sufficient, folia ze,to 
yt the ground ; and, as. the dry 
couch-grass,, or other weeds, qwill 
be preve nted from causing any in- 
jury, the farther application of the 
hoe will become unnecessary, 
Independently of the great.value 
of plantations to posterity, they af- 
ford immediate advantages. to their 
possessor. Where two.or more 
trees interfere, and thus mutually 
obstruct their growth, the most 
thriving should be res served, and 
the others felled for underwood ; 
but, if such expedient should render 
the plantation too thin, it will be 
sufficient to pollard, or lop the tree 
of inferior quality; and, if it-be a 
larch, or spruce-fir, to ‘trim the 
part that impedes the growth of its 
neighbour. This operation, how- 
ever, ought to beregularly perform- 
ed at.an early period, Bina Bee 
wil otherwise be no underwood ; 
nor will the priticipal trees acquire 
a substance proportioned to. their 
height; and, if the thinning be 
delay ed, they will be unable to re- 
sist ‘high winds. Such trimmings 
may be advantagcously_ employed 
during. ‘severe winters, in feeding 
cattle, that will eat the leaves, vbr 
gether with the twigs, or small 
Race the refuse, or poles, 
when Beare, may be cut into bil- » 
lets for fire-wood, .or they may be 
conver ted into rails, for fencing, 


ORNAMENTAL PLANTATIONS, 


As there are many situations 
which may be easily provided with 
beautiful vegetable productions, 
without incurring great expeuce, 
we. -haye subjoined a list of the 
most pri shrubs, but chiefly of 

perens 
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herbaceous plants :-~ 
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perennial 


among the former, there are some’ 


that will thrive in the open air, 
only in the south of Britain; or, 
under certain precautions, also in 
the northern parts of the island ; 
and these shrubs are distinguished 
by a small cross +. 


1, Shrubs. 
ain ygaalus nana; or Dwarf Al- 


voila 

Axulea nudiflora; or Red Ame- 
rican Upright Honeysuckle, a va- 
riety of the coccinea +. 

Cistes pearl: i : Lataantth 
Rock-rose +. 


Colutea HET Arbores- 
cent Bastard Sena. 
Cytisus sessilifolius; Sitting- 


~ Jeaved Tree-trefoil. 


Daphne cneorum; Spear-leaved— 


Daphne, or Spurge Laurel. 


Erica herbacea ; ; Herbaceous 
Heath. } 
Genista iiiictve : . Three-cor- 


nered Broom, or Dyers Weed. 

Hiliscus. Byrt 1acUs ; ie da Mal- 
low.* > 

Kaimia ee ; Natrow- 
leaved Kalmiat. 

——— glauca; Grey RK atta: 

"hirsuta ; shaggy or 
Hairy Kalmia t+. 

———— lat pun Broad-leaved 
Kalmia t. 

Ononts Jreisito tes : 
Rest- Harrow. 
rotundifolia 3 

leaved Rest-Harrow:. 

Polygala chamaebuxus ; 
leaved Milkwort. 

Robinia hispida ; Rough False 
Acacia.” 

Rosa muscosa ;- Musk Rese! 

- « Rubus odoratus ; Scented Bram- 
ble. , 

Spartinm jumcenm 5 5 

Broom. 


moet Ae 


Shr obi like 


Box- 


Spanish 


oe ' 


Round-_ 


i Bendtower. 


al Ws 
Viburnum Tinus ; Common Law 
rustinus, or Vipurndia ?, 
a: - Hehiiteconde perennial plants, 


which flourish i tn the open air of 
' this climate. 


(Bulbous roots are marked ith * » 


Adonis ver nalis; Perennial, 
Vernal Pheasant’s-Eye. 

Agrostemma coronaria ; Single- 
rose “Campion, 

Allium descendens ; Declining 
Garlic. 

Alyssum deltoideum; ‘Trowel- 
shaped Madwort. 

Alyssum sazxatile ; Rock Mad- 
wort, 


utriculatum ; Hollow! 
Madwort. i 
Amaryllus lutea; Autuninal 
Narcissus, or Lily-asphodel. 
Anemone hepatica; Liver-shaped 
Windflower. 


hortensis; Garden 
Windflower. 
| sylvestris ; Wood 
Windflower. 
_ Anthericum lihastrum ; 3 Savory 
Spiderwort. 


Antirrlinum alpinum ; Alpine 
Snap-dragon. 


————— purpureum; Purple 
Snap-dragon. | , 
_ Apocynum _ androsaemifolium ; 


Blood-leaved Dog’s-bane. ) 
Aquilegia Canadensis ; 3 Canada : 


Columbine. 


| Aralis alpina ; iSipine Bastard- 


-'Tower-Mustard. 


Aster alpinus; Alpine Starwort. 
Bellis perennis ; Common Daisy, 
a variety of the major. 
Bulbocodium vernum ; 
Mountain Saftron *. 
Campanuta Carpatica ; ; Carpa- | 
thian Bell-flower. , 
grandi inibok rb: 


Vernal 


Great’ 


Cata- 


, 


Y Pink. 


. wort Gentian, 
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Catananche coerulea; Purple 
Candia Lion’s-foot. 
Centaurea glastifolia’; yeas 


leaved Greater Centaury. - 

Ctematis integrifolia; Siberian 
Virgin’ s Bower. : 
viticella; Blue. Vir- 


gin’ s Bower. 

Coreopsis verticillata ; Whirled 
Tick-seeded Sun-flower. 

Coronilla varia; Variegated 
Joint-podded Colutea. 

Crocus vernus ; Spring or Gar- 
den Crocus *. 

Cyclamen coum; Coan Sow- 
bread. 

Cynoglossum omphalodes ; Creep- 


‘ing Hound’s-tongue. 


“Cypripedium “calceolus ; 
Ladies’-Slipper. 
Dianthus barbatus ;: Sweet Wil- 
iam. : 


Com- 


caryophyllus ; Clove 


Dodecatheon rea nita Virginian 
God’s-flower. 

Drala axoides ; a upcoles of the 
Whitlow-grass. 


Dracocephalum Austriacum ; 


Austrian Dragon’s-head. 


Epilolium angustissimum ; Nar- 
row Willow-herb. 

Erinus alpinus; Alpine Cut- 
Jeaved Bell-flower. 


Erythronium dens canis ; Dog’s- — 


tooth Violet. 

Fragaria chiloenses ; Chili Straw- 
berry. 

Fritillaria imperialis ; Taper! 
Pritillary. 


meleagris ; Common 
Fritillary or Snake’s-head. 
persica ; Persian: Fri- 
tillary*. | 
_Gentiana acaulis; Stem-less Gen- 
tian. : } 
asclepiades; Swallow- 
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» Geranium pratense; Crowfoot- 


leaved Crane’s-bill, 


‘pyrenaicum ; Pyrene- 
an, or Mountain Crane’s-bill, 


sanguineum ; Bloody 


Crane’s-bill. 
—_———- striatum ; Streaked 
Chane s-bill. . 
Gladiolus communis ;. Comifion 
Corn-flag*, ‘ 

Helianthus muitiflorus ; Many- 
flowered Great Sun-flower. 
Helletorus hyemalis ; 

Hellebore. 


Winter 


—————— niger; Black Helle- 
bore, or Christmas-Rose. 

Hemerocallis ‘aistor Yellow Day 
Lily. 

piles Reddish Day 

Lily. 
— Hyacinthus comosus; Hairy Hya- 
cinth*, 


lotryoides; Clustered 
Hiactath 
: racemosus; Branched 
Hyacinth*. 
Hypericum calycinum ; 
flowered St. John’s Wort. 
Iris ochroleuca; Whitish Flower- 
de-luce*. 
Persica ; 
de-luce*. 
pumila; Dwarf Flower- 
de-luce*. 
samlucina; Elder Flower- 
de-luce*, 
Susiana ; Hyacinth of Susa*, 
Silirica ; Siberian Hya- 


Large- 


Persian Flower- 


cinth*, 


spuria ; Spurious Hya- 


cinth*. 


variegata; Vat riegated Hya- 
cmth Hpi), 


versicolor ; Party-coloured 
Hyacinth*. 
Ixia bulbocodiuns Bulbous- head: 
ed Ixia*, 
chinensis; Chinese Ixia*. 
Lamium 
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 Lamium .Orvala; . Hungarian 
Dead-Nettle. ey | 
_  dathyrus IP hi Tuberous 
Vetchling. 

Leucojum vernum,; Vernal, or 


Spring Great Snowdrop*. 
Lilium bulliferum.; Bulbiferous 
Lily. 
candidum ; White: Lily. 
chalcedonicum-; -Chalce- 
donian Lily. 
Linum flavum; Yellow:Flax. 
virginianum ; Virginian 


Flax. 

_ Lobelia cardinalis ; Common 

Cardinal Flower. . 
a syphilitica; Virginian 


Cardinal Flower. 

Lupinus perennis ; Per ennial Lu- 
pine. 

Lychnis : chalcedonica ;, ‘Chalce- 
donian, or Scarlet Campion. 

Li simachia ephemerum 5. Eiphe- 
meral Loose-strife. . 

Melissa grandiflora; Hetrurian 
Calamint, és Baum. 

Mimulus ringens ; Great Bawerd 
Fox-glove. 

Monarda Fistulose; ; Hollow In- 
dian Horehound. 

Narcissus Bultocodzum; Bulbous- 
Headed-Narcissus*. 
_ Narcissus incomparatilis, Match- 
less Narcissus* 

jonquilla ; Jonquil®. 


 Oenothera fruticosa; Shrub-like 


Tree-primrose. 
pumila ; Dwarf Tree- 
primrose. 
Ornithagalum nutans 5 Natding 
Star of Bethichem*. 


Papaver orientale; KasternPoppy. 
Straddling 


Phlox divaricata ; 
Bastard Lychnis. 

Potentilla: grandiflora; Large- 
flowered Cinquefoil: 


Primula acaalis, v.carnea; Stem-. 


less, or Fleshy Primrose, se 
marginata ; Bordered 


Primrose. 
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Primula villosa ; suit y Prim 
rose. , 
Targe~ 


 Pninella | grandi tonal 5 

flowered Self-heal. gant 
Puimoneriavirginica:; Virginian 

Lungwort. 


Ranunculusacris ; Buttereup. 
aconitifolieum sW olf's 
bane:leaved Crowfoot. 
gramineis my: 9 ag 


Crowfoot, 
- Rubus aréiicus ; Aric. Bram. 


ble. : 
~ Porple 


Rudleckia purpurea s rs 
Américan Sun-flower. . 

Sanguinaria Canadensis ; ; Cana- 
da Bloodwort. 

_Saponaria Ocymoides ; a species 
ofthe Soapwort. 

Saxifraga crassifolia 5” 
leavéd Saxifrage!» na 
mutata ; ; “Variegated 


bcp 


daxifrage. 


sarmentosa ; Spakedt 
ing Saxifrage. 
Scilla amoena ; Sweet ithe: 


campanula; Bell shaped 


ars ill. 

Sedum anacampse "OS 5) Detum- 
begit Evergreen Italian Orpine. — 

oh ahetioninl ifolium,;  Poplar~ 
leaved Orpine. . 

Sempervivum.arachnoideum ; Spl 
der-shaped House-leek. | 

Soldanclla alpina ; par ig "sit 
danella. 

Spigelia mar ilanddica ; inden 
Pink. 
. Tradescantia virginica s Virgini- 
an Spider-wort. 

Trillium sessile; Sitting Brilli- 


unit. . 
Trotlius Asiaticus ; Asiatic Glebe- 
Flowert. : t 
Tussilago alpina ; Al ae Colts- | 
foot. being 
- Kerkascum Myconi; r Mullein of 
Myconus. jong Sti 2 
Viola pedata; Bird’ s-foot Violet. 
3. Annual 
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3. Annuals: or° Biennial Flawer= 
plantss,orisuchi asrequire tovbe\ 


see ain: Ly rénovated “sl newseeds, 


dgrection fib» Catt rosa’s “Rosy: 


Campion: weil : 
Alyssumy pete Sal zi “Mad 


' Jeaves.; :; 


leaved. icine Vetch, ,:or viadies’ - 
finger. 


Antirrhinum spartium ; Braoun 


Snap-dragon..: 


— triphyllam; ‘Three 
leaved Snap- dragon. 
“Argemdne Mexicana ;. 
Purging. -Vhistles 
Bhéium» virgatunt; Rod- shaped 
Blite;.. or Strawberry Spinach. 


Mexican 


Brizamaxima; Great Quaking 


Grass. 

Campanula speculum; Bell- 
flower, with yellow,’ aie a al 
leaves. 


“sca amped ‘Greater Honey 
wort. : 

. oO hiiie anthus:: maritimis +: 
Stock-Gilly-flower, or Wall-flower. 

Convolvulus Nib; _ Blues Bind- 
“weed, 


e puepureus; uv: a 
Purple dainitsr eet: 

tricolor, v.' minor ; 
Thyee-coloured Bindweed,. 


Crepis barbatas Bearded Bastard | 


—Hawkweed. 
Dianthus. Chinenstss9 rf 


Chinese 
Pink. 


super lass Early Pink. 
Bmons> glauca; rey ‘Fami- 
tory; 
Hibiscas: Trion. Venice Mal- 
low, or-Flowertof-ar Hout) ~ 
| Iberis umbellata ; UmbelledCan- 
dystufts | 


Ipomaee: coccinea’; ‘Scarlet Con- 


aoa aman or -Qnamoilit i 


hyd 


: Péais 
wort, with» whole” spear-shaped i 
¢ \ of the Lavatera. 
Anthyllis tetraphytla ou ours ) 


Sea" 
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Lathyrus : articvlatis Jointed” 
Chickling, or Pea, 
~ + odoratils Scented Peay: 
sativils ; Common? ? 
Ohidheing 
st tngiact 5 ‘Tangier’ 


Lavatera” trindestris’y ee Species” 


Lotus tetragondlotus ; 
Pea, or Bitd’s-foot Trefbilo | 
Lupinus luteus; Dusky Lupine. 


Vi Vinged 


Nigelia: danitscend ;- fennel 
fAdwer of Damascus. 
Ocenothera purpurca; Purple 


. Tree-primrose, 


rosea; Rose-like Trees 


primrose: 
Polygonum orientale ; 
Knot-grass. » 
Reseda odorata : 
Dyer’s-weed, 
Seabiosa' atr purpurea Browhish 
Seabious, 
Scorzonera tineteone : 
Viper-grass. 


Senecio elegans ; 


Easterth 


Sweet=scented * 


Tangier? 


Lofty Ground: | 


sel, v 

Shane pendula; Pendent Dscoes 7 
—Campion, » 

Tagetes patusa ; i dase ‘Ma-*” 
rygold 

Papaltion incarnatum ; 3 Flesh- 
like Trefoil.: 


Tropacolum majus ; Greater Nas- 
tuttium.’ 
Lesser’ Nas-* 


MINUS 3 


‘turtium: 


Zinmia multiflora ; Many- ow” 
eréd Zinnia.’ G 
Haviiig | boheernvdaieatea this‘ ex-! 
tensive collection of plants, many 
of which 'aréexotics, we shall brief- 
ly'state'the motives’ which induced” 


‘us, inthis instance, to deviate from * 


our! genefal plan: (1. All these“ 

shraby and ornamental herbs may*” 

beedsily* probate trot’ OEP cain 
Jat ‘ shad an & 
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and propagated in ourclimate, 2. 
They afford a pleasing variety of 
forms and colours: 3. Their flowers 
or: blossoms will appear in succes- 
sion, from the early spring to a late 
periodin autumn; and,.4. ‘There 
is no species here enumerated, that 


- requires an artificial or troublesome 


mode of culture. 

‘PLANTING, in gardening and 
agriculture, inplies the setting of a 
plant or tree; which, on being re- 
moved from its former place, is 
fixed in a fresh cavity pr ouctianed 
to. its size. 

The best season for. transplant- 
ing 1s, from November, to the end 
of February ; because the geénera- 
lity of plants, trees, shrubs, &c 
during those months, are in a dor- 
mant state, and receive little injury 
from their removal ; provided the 
weather be open. The quality of 
the soil, as well as the climate, si- 
tuation, and exposure, should there- 
fore be relatively consulted. It will 
also be necessary to mark the sides 
of the plants on which they are ex- 
posed to the sun, and to place them 
exa@tly in the same dire¢ction ; for 
otherwise the circulation of the sap 
will be prevented, and their growth 
consequently impeded. . Farther, 
the roots must be. properly spread 
before the plant is settled in the 
ground, when a portion of fine 
mould should be. strewed over 
them ; and, on being sprinkled with 
water;the whole ought to.be close- 
ly pressed down, to the consistence 
of unbroken earth.—A piece of 
long stable-dung, or a little saw- 
dust, or the shaws of hemap or flax, 
should next. be. scattered. on, the 
spot, . in order to prevent the ‘roots 
from being injured by the. frost ; 
and, if the plants do-not stand close- 


support them.with stakes, during 
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the first year. at the least : suck. © 
stakes, however, must be carefully 
fixed in a triangular diteckion, in= 
clining towards "the tree at the top,. 
in an. “angle of 30 or 40 degrees 5 
and at such a depth, that they may — 
not interfere with the.roots. It 
will also be proper to insert a few — 
Lattens between the posts, and to 
intertwine them with small birch, 
or other twigs, thatwilhnot damage ~ 
the bark, while they admita free « 
passage to the rain-water: by this 
simple contrivance, the ‘bark is at ~ 
the same time effectually secured 
from the rot. 

In the 4th volume of said of 


Agriculture, we meet with an in-- 
.. teresting account of the cheapest 


mode of planting, which was acci- 
dentally discovered by James Bar- 


NARD, Esq.—lIt consists simply im 


ploughing up new Jand, and sow- 
ing the seeds of the Scotch fir, to= 
gether with oats. The crop of* 
grain will, according to his compu- 
‘tation, repay theexpence of plough- ~ 
ing ; ind no farther trouble will be 
required, Thus, the most barren” 
spots, though over-grown) with | 
furze, may be converted to the’ - 
greatest profit; for, as the seeds-ef 
the latter continually vegetate in | 
the soil, they will. speedily. grow 
up, and shelter the youngofirs, till ” 


‘they at lengib over-¢op the furze, 


which will eventually perish, while» 


va stock. of thriving. plants. ‘willbe 


obtained. 

PLASHING of Hepoxs,a-tema | 
employed by farmers to denote an 
operation, which is performed | ont" 


quickset hedges at cextain, seasons, 
‘with a view ‘ta assist their geowthy a! rf 
yand-promote their durability, oi Bor _ 
this purpose, 
should obe. selected, “to , serve cas _ 
ly together, it..will be. ,advisable. tod 


the’ principal stems. i 


stakes, at proper.,distangesy, the, 
tops ot which are to be cut off at 
"the 
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the height of four feet from the 
root ; th 


through, so’ that they may be bent 


toone side. These are next infle@ted_ 


in a position nearly horizontal, and 
interwoven with the upright stakes, 
in order to retain them in.that si- 
tuation.” “Farther, whtte hedges 
have been deformed with 
the divided quicksets ought to be 
laid very low at those particular 
spots, which should be ‘supported 
by the addition of some dead stakes, 
or truncheons of willows. These 
wattlings will continue to vegetate, 
sending forth shoots from their 
stems ; and, as the upright branches 
_ that arise from the stakes (the tops 
of which had been cut off) in a 
short time. force themselves up- 
wards through the hedge, they 
will unite the whole into an entire 
body, so as to constitute a strong, 
durable, and elegant fence. 
_ The ‘operation of plashing is 
_ sometimes performed in OGtober, 
‘but more’ generally in the month 
of February or March ; which lat- 
ter season is the more eligible, be- 
cause the divided plants will not 
be materially injured by the vernal 
_ frosts. ee | 
‘PLASTER, an external applica- 
tien of a more solid consistence 
than ointments, and which is usual- 


ly spread on linen, leather, or tow, — 


according to the nature of the 
wound or ulcer, — 
_ Plasters are prepared chiefly from 
unctuous matters, which are com- 
bined with powders, so as to retain 
their firmness when cold, without 
adhering to the fingers ; though 
becoming soft and pliable in a low 


' 


e straggling side~branches . 
of the other part of the hedge must | 
also be lopped, and several of the 
remaining shrubs separated closely . 
from their roots ; after which; the 
rest are transversely cut half way. 


gaps, 
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ficient tenacity from the warmth 
of the human body, to adhere to 


the part to which they are applied. | _ 
The consistence of these com- .. 


pounds varies, according to the dif- 
ferent parts of the body, for which 


they are intended. Thus, if they .. 
be designed, for the stomach or 


breast, it will be necessary to make 
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degree of heat, and acquiring’ sufs. 


them very soft and pliant: one, 


ounce of expressed oil, with a. si- 
milar quantity of yellow wax, and 
half an ounce of any suitable pow- 


der, will forma convenient plaster; 


But, if the preparation be required 


for the limbs, it onght to be made. - 


more firm and adhesive : hence, a 
double portion of wax, and an ad- 


ditional halfounce of powder, should 


be properly incorporated, and 
spread on leather, linen, or tow, in 
the usual manner. 

London court-plaster: Dissolve 
the best isinglass (previously cut in 


small pieces) in any proof spirits, 


so as to obtain a strong viscid salu- 
tion; then take taffety, or other 
thin silk, and spread theliquor uni- 
formly over it, with a soft brush : 


when the first coat is perfectly dry, . 


repeat this application asecond and 


third time, till at length the whole 


surface should be sparingly anoint- 
ed with Peruvian balsam.—Others 
prepare this noted plaster, by dis- 
solving equal parts of storax in the 
cane; benzoin, the resin; © 
isinglass, in spirits of wine: these 
ingredients are to be digested in a 
glass retort, placed in a moderate 


heat for twenty-four hours; when _ 
the solution is filtered, and applied. _ 
while lukewarm, in simanner simi- 


lar to the’ preceding, but without 


any balsam.—See also Warr and 


Wounp. 


PLASTER OF PARIS, a pre- 
paration of several species of gyp- 
CM Ss cm 


and. 
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suri, which are obtained | piinéipally 


from’ Mont Mattte, in ‘the: vicinity 


of that’ city: 
The best’ plaster is hata’ ‘white, 
and $6mewhat resembles” marble § : 


it neither elfervesces” with” aquta- 


fortis, mor emits” sparks, when 
stricken | against steel ; but at is 


easily caléined in “the fire 5 and, 
when pulverized, is of gfeat ‘use. 


for’ casting statues, forining ceil- 


ing’, *&t. alii ae tee on impor tation, 


the stim of 1s.2!d.'‘per cwt.—See 
ALABASTER Ha GYpsu M. 
Prats. See Strver. 


PLATINA, ‘one of the most pré- | 


cious metals that was discover ed in 
South America, about ‘the middle 
of the ‘eighteenth centiiry. It is 
found chiefly in the river Pinto, 
and near Carthagena, in small, ir- 
regular grains, which are always 
burawined with iron: ~~ 

Platina retains its metallic lustre, 
in ‘a manner similar to gold ; 


sure to the air: it is, however, ex- 
treinely difficult ‘of fusion, requir- 

ing ‘an intense heat to reduce it to 
a find state, When proper]; r Te- 
fined, its colout is between that of 
iron dnd silver: it emits no smell ; 

is reputed to be the ‘most ponder- 
ous body hitherto known ; and its 
SPECITEC © gravity . ey 
Mr, KikwAn, to that of water, as 
23 to’ r-—Farthert,. platina j is consi- 


detably harder than iron ; and, esse: 
maining equally exempt ‘frou the 
it forms the _ 
best material for making crucibles. 


effects BF fire’and air, 


It ‘resists the action of ‘acids, ‘sul- 


phur, and alkalies; and, “notwith= 


. 
standing its uncommon hardnes $3, 


1S extreniely ductile, 's te) ‘that, it, amay, 


be'Folled ints plates, or leaves, like 
those: manufactured from gold ; 
and’ “Dr, WITHERING _ observed, 
that’ ‘the® wité of ‘platiha Ts ‘much + 


4 


nor 
does it become tartlished on expo- 


accor rding to. 
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‘str onger than that of ‘silver ead 


of a similar thickness, eps: ets 
~ Lastly, plativa possesses the pros... 
perty of a or welding swithr,.. 
out mixture, op P which | account hays 
is preferable to gold... “When forme... 
ed into a mirror, the former asta 
reflects one. image only; wi hile, it 
remains unchangeable ee glass, .. 
PLETHORA, or Furness, is. 
that state of the human. fluids, oand ;., 
particularly of the blood, in which, 
they abound, to. such a deg TEC, as to, 4 
prove hur tful. to. the animal fanes : 
tions. | 
Young persons ‘that. lead’ an. Se 
dolent oer luxurions life, especially. ‘ 
females ; as well as those who have;., 
hastily suppressed any of the larger . 
evacuations; or. whose. pursuits, 
have been. suddenly changed. tir 
an active to a sedentary. empl oy- 
ment, ate particulerly, subject, to 
pk hha ;—which is. ‘likewise, of tens 
induced by the indulgence i in sleep-, 
ing, longer than, ‘Nature. , seems toy, 
require. Hence: the patient ‘besd 
cotnes languid, weak, and. unable , 
to_ take: the-1 necessary. exercise for 


iw . 


- 


_ promoting, ihe regular. citeulation 


of the blood;, the pulse sinks, the .; 


action of i heart and arteries, 1Ste, 


speedily lessened; he becomes. af; 
fected with violent pa ipitation, ae 
OPT A rd with ‘great Vertigo, OF | 
-dulness, 
Such are the symptoms, that ee 

nerally’ prevail in. this praee oarcnigh 
beside which, the vessels,.g are! fre-|, 
quently distended, and, thrown i into | 


ue ¢* 


dangerous commotions. oH hus,,ple~ 


SAS aby 
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thorie patients are peculiarly, dispose y 


ed to fevers; inflamm ations, hsemor- 


rhages, and along train.of chiguins © 


ca ‘and other, diseases 5, of which | 


they. are, not easily. cured, OR} AE>) 5 
count of thcir, singular Mishiketo.. 


i avail. themselyes of proper exereiseyd 


Although’ plethora cannot with 
strict 


N 


> 


_ stri& propriety be termed a disease, 
yet, asit is the parent of numerous 
maladies, we déem it useful to 
state a few hints for the relief of the 
plethoric. Such persons ought to 

_ adopt a more temperate diet; to take 
frequent and moderate exercise, 
especially by walking early in thé 
morning ; to lose occasionally a few 
ounces of blood, by the application 
of leeches to the temples; and to 
regulate the bowels by the mildest 
cooling laxatives, such as sweet 
whey, boiled prunes, roasted apples, 
&c. If, however, the complaint 

originate from’ the cessation of 

_ Suppréssion of’ any natural evacua- 

tion, the removal of such impedi- 
ment, together with the attention 

-paid to the regimen above directed, 

will in most instances restore the 
patient to his former health and 

“vigour. 

PLEURISY, or Pleurifis, is an 
inflammation of the membrane, 
called the pleura, which lines the 
cavity of the chest, and covers in- 
ternally the ribs, intercostal muscles, 

‘and lungs. mae a 

The characteristic: signs of this 
‘dangerous disorder are, fever; a 
hard, full, and tense pulse; an 
acute pain in the side affected, that 
increases both on inspiring and at- 
‘tempting to lie down ; straitness 
and oppression of the chest ; with 
a painful cough, which is at first 
dry, afterwards humid, and fre- 
“quently accompanied with the ex- 
~pectoration of mucus streaked with 
_blood.—Those causes that produce 
inflammation. of the lungs (see 
p. 133, of the present volume): are 
‘likewise: apt to occasion pleurisy ; 
“beside Which may be mentioned, 
‘the disse -of blood-letting, after a 


person has strangely been'acctstomi- 


‘€d to lose bload, «at stated periods ; 

also keéping the body too warn; 

@ pléthoric habit ; and worms, 
NO, XIJ,——-VOL, Il, 
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Beside a most rigorous abstinence 
from animal food, heating liquors, 
and every kind of irritation, either 
by the indulgence in passions, or 
exercise of body or mind, the first 
remedy to be employed in a pleu- 
risy, is copious bleeding, either 
with the laicet, or by means of, 
leeches. These evacuations should 
be repeated after 12 or 14 hours, if 
the violence -of the pain do not 
abate: and, if the symptoms still 
continue, or the blood present what 
is termed a buffy coat, the operation 
must be performed a third, or even 
a fourth time; witha view to save 
the patient’s life.—Blisters, fomen- 
tations, and warm cabbage, or other 
leaves, have often with advantage 
been applied to the painful side. 
‘With similar success, géntle eme- 
tics, aud purgatives, have been ad- 
ministeréd in particular cases; and, 
if the patient neither perspire nor 
pass any urine, small. but frequent 
doses of camphor and nitre have 
generally procured relief.—In other 
respects, the treatment, as well as 
the diet and regimen, variés bit 
little from that already stated under 
Inflammation of the Lunes, to 


- which article the reader is referred. 


PLOUGH, in agriculture, a ma- 
chine for breaking or turning up 
the soil, by the draught of cattle ; 
and which, in general, consists of a 
train or cartiage, furnished with two 
large irons ‘(the one being pointed, 
while the other has a sharp edge), 
that serve both to cut or open, and 
also to draw furrows in the land. 

** Ye generous BriTONs yeneraté the 
PLoucn, ¥ ; 
And o’er your hills, 
tut) angi valent ; " 
‘Let autumn spread her treasures to the 
oo SORE ea es | ARE oe 


and long withdraw~ 


you THOMIOR. 


No implement has more essen- ’ 
tially contributed to the comforts of 
mankind than the plough ; for, with- 

Dd > eut 
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out this .contrivance, mtich time, 
Yabour, and expence, would be 
wasted, in digging the ground, and 
preparing it for the reception of 
seed. Hence, ingenious men have 
invented a variety of ploughs, many 
of whith are at present employed 
by British farmers ; but, as a detail 
of their various constituent parts 
(however interesting to agricultural 
readers), would exceed our lin nits, 
we shall confine our attention to 
an account of such machines as 
deserve more particular-notice. 

' The Rotherham-Plough is too 
well known to require any descrip- 
tion of its various parts : its simpli- 
city, together with the facility of 
its draught, have recommended it 
in preference to the unwieldy ma- 
chines formerly used in Scotland, 
and various parts of England.— 
This valuable implement ha as, With- 
ina few years, been a Ee in 
size, and otherwise improved, by 
Mr, Smatt, of Rosebank; who, 
we understand, obtained a patent 
for his contrivance. Inits present 
‘state, the wood-work is composed 
‘of ash or elm; and the plough 
differs from that commonly used, 
chiefly j in the ridfe, with which it 
‘is furnished at the end of the 
“bean + : this enables the ploughman 
‘to give the implement a more ef- 
‘fectual power of action, and also 
~ “by means of certain holes that are 
‘moade in the beam, to cut the soil to 
‘a greater or ‘less depth, as occasion 
‘may require, Another peculiarity 
‘that distinguishes the Rotherham 
from the common plough, consists 


off the new furrow, without tear- 
“ing iat. Lastly, according to Mr. 
_Smazv’s plan,the mould-board, be- 
ing a plate of cast- IFOn,. 18 sO CUry~ 
“ea as to wale | less Tes aA to ie 


\ > 
Par 
« 


inches in height ; | 
‘of which a gallows is placed, and 


provided with a sliding bolster, for 
in the coulter and'share, which are — 


_so construéted, and fixed, as to cut 
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earth turned up, and consequently 
requires a smaller force to draw it, 
than the common _ ploughs ; while 
the furrow is gradually laid over 
fo its proper position. —This plough 
is not provided with wheels; is 
light and convenient ; it costs, we 
believe, from 40 to 50s.; and de- 
serves to be imtreduced into tke 
southern counties. 

The Kentish Turn-wrest Plough 
consists of an oak beam, about ten 
feet in length, five inches in depth, 


. and four inches in breadth; to the 


end of which is tenoned a foot, or 
pee of timber (37 feet long, 4 — 
inches thick, and 3} inches broad) 
that is mortised at the bottom, to 
the end of the chep. The handles 
are fixed on the top of the beam, 
through which, at the distance. of 
two feet five inches from the foot, 
is passed a sheath of oak, seven 
inches in width, and an inch and a 
half thick, being mortised into the 
chep in an oblique direction, so that — 
the point of the share will be two 

feet ten inches asunder from the 
‘beam. The chep is five feet in 


Jength, four inches in width, and 


five deep : to this is fixed the share, 
which weighs about 32 lbs, and is 
manufactured of hanimered iron, — 
being one foot eight inches in — 
Jength, and from four and a half te 
seven inches wide at the point. 
The upper end of the beam is sup- 
ported on a carriage, furnished with 
two wheels, that are three feet two 
on the axle-tree 


the purpose of raising or lowering 
the machine. A clasp-iron likewise 
‘enters through the axle, to which a 
Strong chain, or a tow’ passing over 
‘the beam, is fixed in such a man- 
her, that the plough may, by 
‘means of notches, or a pin known 
under 
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“trider the name of a cheek, be let 
out to 4 greater length from the 
axle ; dnd will consequently pene- 
trate more deeply into the earth. 
We have been induced to give 
_this description of the Kentish 
Plough, because it is an instrument 
of great strength, and eminently 
calculated for rocky and hilly coun- 
fries, as it turns the soil to a consi- 
derable depth, laying it perfectly 
level, without making-any furrow, 
Or opening; a circumstance of equal 
advantage-and importance, in dry 
situations. The price of the whole, 
With its tackle complete for draw- 
ing, is computed to be about five 
guineas; \ 
~ A valuable implement has very 
lately been introduced intothe coun- 
ty of Lancaster, by Mr. Duckarrt, 


jun.—It is denominated a Trench- 


plough, and furnished with two 
shares, one being directly over the 


other, so that one narrow super-. 


ficial furrow may be drawn from 
the surface of the soil, while ano- 
ther, at a moderate depth, is taken 
off beneath. This machine is welt 
adapted for ploughing-in green 
‘crops, or long dung, by way of 
manure; and, if the surface of the 
soil be fowl, it may be turned un- 
der, and fresh soil brought up, 
from the depth of 10 inches, by 
employing three horses. The earth 
being thus loosened, the roots of 
plants are ertabled to strike down- 
wards without any impediment ; 
and, while the land is drained, and 
exposed to the influence of the air, 


it is thereby considerably improved. 


~The Scalp-plough, or Extirpa- 
tor, as it is generally termed, was 
lately invented by Mr, Haywarp, 
of Stoke-Ash, in the county of Suf- 
folk, Its beam is seven feet in 
length, and is furnished with two 
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handles. The shares. are eight ’ 
inches broad, nine in length, and 


are fixed to stalks, about ten inches | 


in height, dnd eleven inches asun- 
der. Such implement may be. 
adapted to the wheels of S*tommion . 
plough, and will penetrate the ‘soil 
to a greater or legs depth, in a simi- 
Jar manner. The obje& of this 
contrivance is, the eradication of 
weeds, and the clearing of ploughed 
lands for seed ; in which respe& it 
is said to be more serviceable than 
any other instrament. Before the 
extirpator is employed, the soil 
ought to be orice ploughed ; and, 


if it have lain fallow during a sum- 


mer, the scalp is passed over it 
twice ; namely, the first time about 
two inches deep, and the next, in 
a transverse direction, at the depth 
of about four inches, This opéra- 
tion, together with harrowing the 
ground once, will not only destroy 
all weeds, but will pulverize and 
prepare the soil for the recep. 
tion of seed, whether drilled, or: 
broad-cast. Farther, if lands, ‘ina’ 
tended for the produttion of spring- 
crops, be ploughed in autumn, and - 
the extirpator be afterwards passed 
over them, they will be rendered 
fit for immediate sowing.—This 
machine may be drawn either by. 
two or by three horses, according 
to the nature of the soil, and the - 
depth required: it possesses the 
peculiar advantage, that it may be 
worked on alk arable lands, by any” 
person capableof direGing a plough, 
and that it will turn over an acre 
of ground, in one hour, witheat! 
fatiguing either horses or oxen;— 
Should the soil,- however, be‘overs ’ 
run with weeds, it will be adviss> 
able to piough it with the ‘scalp, . 
twice; and, in“ some cases, three 
times ; ashort space being allowed 
d 2 to 


‘ 
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to: intervene, with. a. view to de- 
prive the weeds of their vegetating 
power. 

Among the most valuable im- 
plements that have, withina few 
n constructed and adopt- 
seus is the Bever- 


years, be 
ed in ae 


Myles 


‘Dimensions of the Beverstone 


Plough. 

Weak 4 Feet, Inches. 
A to B “ - 2 4 
A— C -. 2 2 5 
€—D .- a 1 4 
D—E. - - 2 5 
Diameter of the wheel 1 9 
DtoF sweet) tious BE 

G—H - - 0 102 
E. — | =. - 1 32 
K—L cols ott van: i A 
Breadth at the heel O 9 
Preadthofthefin -- 0 7 
‘Top of beam at the. heel | 

to the ground - fe) 82 


The mould-board proje&s, 
at the top more than the. 


breadth at the heel - 0. 6 
140 finan thiertb atuse ial? eacaiinel) 
5 nh dae ial cada “ili gee 
i re eee - - 4 o¢ 
§,.— 6 — 2 5 
Toes oe ~ 2 8 
‘Le 3 : ™) wg i 1 5 
Aermots valet one mated 7 AQ 
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- stone Plough, designed, or-at least . 


improved, by the ingenious Mr, 
Lewin TucGwe tt, of Beverstone, 
in the county of Gloucester. The 
following cut and description will 
afford a distinét idea of its: mer 
chanism : 


‘as )p, 7; 
oy UN eR 
rt oh et 


Feet. Inches. 


bh tog - ri Neher fu 


From the heel tothe Hl 


hole of the share. - 2 61 
From the tuck-hole tothe _. 
point of the share + 0 . 8% 


This excellent machine, Ba ep 
considerably varies from the Rother- , 
ham, and other. valuable: ploughs, . 
gained the prize at the ploughing- , 
match.in 1798, held near Pipers-Inn, | 
Somersetshire, under. the patron-. 
age of the Bath and West of Eng-. 
land Society. It may, be easily. 


- worked by a pair of oxen, without 


a.driver; and, on account of its’ 


simplicity, we believe that the re-. 


presentation, above given, will. be 
sufficient to guide a ‘skilful carpen- , 
ter, in the construction of a similar. 
implement. 

Vhe Double, or Peo - eae 
Swing and Wheel- Plough, demands: 


- the attention of every enlightened: 


agriculturist ; ; we have-therefore. 
subjoined the following representa-. 
tion, copied from the 2d vol. of. 

Comniu- 


PIO 
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Communications. to the Board of Ducxerr, butihas lately been ma- 
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This enachine; we understand, 
Was‘ otiginally invented by . Mr. 


Yea US 
a \ 


terially improved by the patriotic 
Lord Somgrvitte, The construcs 


_ tion of the beam is nearly the same 


as that of the Beverstone Plough} 
which his Lordship (in his Address 
to the Board, in 1798) acknows 
ledges to have adopted, from a con+ 
sciousness of his inability to substis 
tute another more adapted to the 
purpose. The chief and most im+ 
portant improvement relates to. the 
mould-board, one end of which 
was formerly cut off, and the de+ 
ficiency supplied by driving’ in 
wedges, to the consequent injury 
of the mould-plate. As this expe-. 
dient, however, was attended with ~ 
much trouble, it was generally 
omitted ; and, consequently, the 
land imperfe@tly tilled. With a 
view to remedy such inconveni- 
ence, Lord.S. proposes (after the 
mould-board is formed, and the 
plate is fitted in the usual manner) 
to cut off the parts marked aa, 
in the delineation before commu- 
nicated, and to conneé& them again 
with the fixed part of the board, 
by means of flat hinges, or of thin, 
flexible plates of hard-hammered 
iron; so that those parts may be 
easily set to have different inciina- 
tions with such fixed part, by the 
aid of two screws that pass from 
the inside through the lower parts 
of the handle of the plough, oppo- 
site to the backs of the moveable 
pieces a, a. The screws, he ob« 
serves, may be so regulated as to 
keep such pieces at any degree of 
inclination that may be required, 
according to the nature of the land 
intended to be broken up. 
Lhe Two-furrow Plough is:best 
adapted, to light, and level sails, 
particulazly for stirring dey-grounds; 
and, as these cannot be laid too 
flat, or seed-earths be turned to@ 
Oda much 
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much on an edge, the plough may 
be adapted to either purpose with 
the utmost facility, by this improve- 
ment of the mould-board. When 
the moveable parts, above alluded 
to, are screwed outwards, a pro- 
portionate convexity or elevation 
will be left at the base of the fur- 
row ; and thus moreearth will beex- 
posed for covering the seed. Lastly, 
as the part of the mould-plate,mark- 
ed with the dotted lines C C, is most 
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liable to wear off by repeated fric- _ 


tion; Lord SomERvILLE directs it 
to be made twice as thick as the 
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other parts of the plate; viz. dows 
ble “‘ the thickness of a new crown- 
piece,” or about one-fourth of an 
inch; in which case it will remain 
unimpaired, nearly as long as the 
whole of thé machinery. 

The chief improvement made by 
Lord Somervitie being in the 
mould-plate of his useful plough, 
we have subjoined two figures, re- 
presenting its internal structure, in 
different points of view, by which 
its mechanism may be more clearly 
understuod. 3 


@, a, a, the screws that advance 


pr withdraw the moveable mould- 
plate. a side 
«b, b, the moveable plate. 
©.|,-¢, ribs, which serve to strength- 
en the plates, ) 
d; grooves, sunk in the mould- 
board for the recéption of the ribs, 
when the mould-plate is with- 
drawn. | ni 
. Lord S.. observes, that <* the 
principle of this moveable. plate 
may not at first catch the attention 
of every reader ;” but it deserves 
to be generally adopted, and has 
indeed met with strong advocates 
in ploughmen ;: for it not only re- 
lieves their right arm of considera- 
ble labonr, :that:must otherwise be’ 


petformed: im-wedging and ham- 


mering mould-platés ;. but much 
exertion is also saved to the right 
leg, in attempting to tread those 
furrows flat; which had been left 
on an edge by the plough. Lastly, 
these plates are indispensably ne- 
cessary, in order ‘to qualify. two- 
furrow ploughs for all Zroad work, 
and particularly breaking up leys; 
and such iniplements ought (in the 


technical phrase) to work on their 
own tase, close at heel; ‘as other- 


wise the furrow.will be irregularly 
laid ; and they will be immediately 
thrown cut of work.” ” 
Before we conclude the account 
of this valuable contrivance, it is 
but justice to state the result of a 
trial made at Kew; in March 3799, 
on. Hig: Majesty’s Faym, jn consé> 
, quence 
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quence of a challenge given to Lord 
SoMERVILLE, The quantity of 
land, till then ina state of nature, 
amounted to 172 statute acres, and 
was worked by this implement, 
four Devonshire oxen (six years 
old), anda man, with a boy. as 
driver, in six days and four hours, 
The cattle were in good condition 
when they commenced the task ; 
after the accomplishment of which, 
they appeared in better order than 
before. They were allowed no 
corn ; consumed every day, upon 
an average, about 40lbs. of hay, 
during their continuance at Kew; 
and worked eight hours each day, 
including half an hour for bait.— 
The land, thus tilled, was viewed 
by many gentlemen and able agri- 
culturists, who highly approved of 
it, and were induced to order num- 
bers of these ploughs; which, 
we trust, will soon be generally 

adopted. . 
The two-furrow plough has, in- 
deed, been introduced into some 
of the midland counties, where it 
is employed with five horses and 
oné man, in tolerably level soils, 
which it divides as effectually as 
two single ploughs.—It is also 
used, together with the single- 
wheel plough, in Staffordshire ; as 
it requires only a lad to drive the 


horses,’ and to turn the p.ough at ° 


the end of the furrow.—For break- 
ing up the turf, an iron flay is 
screwed to the coulter; by which 
the sward is cut off, and turned 
into the furrow, so as to be co- 
vered with earth. ‘Thus, by the 
aid of an additional horse, the soil 
will resemble a fallow, and may be 
harrowed with equal facility. | 

' The latest British plough, which 
merits particular notice, is that in- 
vented by Mr. J. Turner, jun. of 
Bockleton, Warwickshire ; and of 
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which the following figure will 


convey an accurate idea : 


a 
= 


A, The iron at the end of the 
beam, to which the horses aré 
Dd4_ hooked ; 
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hooked ; and which is called, in 
Staffordshire, the duck; in the 
county of Worcester, the ear. 

B, B, B, B, B, The beam, 

W,W,W,W,W, A strong piece 
of wood, denominated by the inven- 
tor a wing, that projects in the 
middle; and in which one of the 
coulters C, is fixed. This piece 
of timber is fastened, at a’ proper 
distance from the ear, to the side 
of the beam, by means. of Jong 
screws passing throughout the lat- 
ter; with the opposite side of which 
they conne& another wing, con- 
taining a second coulter, likewise 
marked with the letter C—These 
two coulters are placed in a parallel 
direction, and are both strengthen- 
edewith a piece of iron, called the 
stay ; one end of which is fixed 
about two inches beneath the wing, 
and the other 1 is inserted in the wing 
itself. 
“ Fyrepresents the whole stay of 
the coulter C3 ‘and f delineates 
part of the other coulter C. 

T, denotes part of the drock, a 
piece Sf. wood, that forms the lower 
extremity of the plough ; and which 
is about.six inches-in width, three 
in depth; and rather more than 
two feet in length.—To_ the said» of 
the drock is fastened an erect piece 
of ‘timber, known by the name of 
spindle, M, M ; and behind which 
are two tails, Dd,—To the upper 
end 6f the spind’e M, is fixed the 
beanyB, the end of which is fas- 
tened between the tails, by means 
of an iron pin, 

P, L, and P, R, are-two shelve- 
hoards, combined with the drock 


and spindie-; and which meet at 


the augular point BP. The ends of 
both these, boards are strengthened 
by means of a-short wooden stay, 
that is fixed in them, as well as, in 
the tails: g, represents this stay. 
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. K, a coulter fastened. to t 
plough-share $, and which is ben 
at the end, in order. that. it may be . 


‘more easily admitted — through a 


hole in the beam, behind the two. 
coulters C, C, when the share is 
put on the end of the drock, 

The obje& of this contrivance is 
the formation of smal] drains or. 
gutters in meadows, and pasture- 
Thad, with a view to carry off stag- 
nant waters : which, by remaining. 
on the surface, materially injure 
the soil.—To adjust the plough for 
work, a mark is first made in the 
middle of that end of the drock, 
which is contiguous to the tails ; 
when a straight. line i is ‘traced. on a 
level spot of ground, on which such. 
mark and the point of the share 
aré put, and made to coincide, 
Next, the fore-coulters must be 
equi-distant fiom the line; then let 


the dotted line 6, yy ps Ms repre- ali 


sent a straight line ‘made on level 
grounds; p, the point of the share 
S 3 WR, the middle point of the end 
6f the drock T; and, if m and p 
correspond with the line @, Ys Ps Ns 
xy, and dt, will describe the dis- 


tance from each of, the fore- coul- pa 


ters. 
The most effe&ual method of 
working this ] plough is, in the Opi- 


nion of its inventor, to fasten Rs 


chain round the axle-tree of a pair 
of cart-wheels (the, body of which 
has been taken off) ;. to hook such 
chain to the ear A, at the end at 
the beam; and, by Jengthening or 
shortening the chain, this machine 


_may be so regulated as to penetrate 


the soil to a greater or less depth, | 
according to the nature of the 
ground.—-When the plough is at 
work, the fore-coulters €, C, cut 
the outside of the gutter. noe the 
coulter, divides the ground exactly 
in, the middle : : the farther a 
oar 


¢ 
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board throws outvhalf the soil on 


one side, while the sear shelve- 


board removes the other half to 


the opposite side; and thus a com- 


plete gutter is left, which extends 
from eight to ten inches in width, 
and is from six to eight inches 
deep. . } 

One of the.most important ad- 
vantages resulting from this inven- 
tion, is the saving in. manual la- 
bour, which is computed. at three- 
fourths ; as 400 perches -of jand 


may thus be drained in one day, - 
by a team of five horses; two . 
drivers, and a holder; the expence . 


of which, the inventor calculates at 


16s.; whereas, if the same quan-- 
of land were to be dug by: 


tit 
car the cost would amount to 
31. 6s. 8d. 

Mr. Turner’s ‘Plough may be 
applied to another valuable branch 
of agriculture ; namely, the plant- 
tng of potatoes. His method is as 
follows: First, trenches are made 
with the machine, at the distance 
of about two feet from each other; 
and in which the potatoes are set. 
Some manure is next spread on 
them in such trenches, and they are 
covered by drawing the plough 
through the intermediate spaces ; 
so that each trench is filled by a 
ridge of soil. When the growing 
potatoes require an additional co- 
vering of mould, the weeds are 
previously cut, either by a hoe or 
weeding-hook ; and, the two fore- 
coulters being taken off the plough, 
the implement is drawn between 
the ridges ; it throws up an addi- 
tional portion of soil upon them ; 
and thus expeditiously effects the 
operation of moulding, 


. f : ry 
. Beside these, now.described, se-. 


veral other ploughs have been con- 
trived for particular purposes ; but, 


? 
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having already given an account of 
the most valuable improvements,, 
under the heads of Drarnine, and 
Drititine, we shall conclude the 


‘present article with a description 


(extracted from M. Simonps’s 
« Tableau de UAgriculture Tos- 
cane,” Svo. Geneva, 1801) of two 
ploughs, that are used in Tuscany, 
as well as in other parts of Italy ; 
and which, from the simplicity of 
their construGion, deserve to be 
more génerally known in Britain. 
‘The. vfirst is denominated the 
Greater Tuscan Plough: the sock 
is an iron plate, somewhat concave, 
which is from eight to nine inches, 
both in breadth and in length; it 
is sharpened on every side so as to 
divide the soil in an horizontal di- 
rection, aud with great ease. Th 
coulter is perpendicular upon the 


angle of the sock; and a moveable 


board (versoir) is placed flat over 
the chep, in such a manner as. to 
form a continuation of the sock, 
and to pass under the clod which 
the latter has raised: but, as it” 
describes a curve on the side oppo- 
site to that of the coulter, it devi- 
ates from the line, and is turned: 
upside-down, together with the soil 
which it has received. The imple- 


‘ment, thus constructed, meets with 


the smallest possible resistance in 
working the ground; its sock di- 
vides tie earth with a facility equal 
to that of a common spade; and, as 
its motion is continued, it acquires 
greater power of action than the 
latter: —-the couiter also, being 
vertical, passes on with less diti- 
culty than such as are always in an 
inclined position. astly, the Ita- 
lian mould-board being flat, re- 
ceives the soil from the sock, which. 
it turns over to the side, without 
increasing the resistance encoun- 

tered. 
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tered by the implement, in conse- 
quence of. this secondary opera-’ 
tion. 


is lighter, and more diminutive in 
all its dimensions, than the preced- 
ing. Its sock is of a similar shape, 
but the coulter is perpendicular be- 
néath its beam, between the course 


of the sock; and, 


chine is destitute), its broad chep is 
formed in the shape of a plane (do- 
loire), so.as to turn the earth equa]- 
ty on both sides. In order to work 
the plough, the labourer conduéts 
it between each ‘border (plute- 
éande), which he divides at a single 
stroke, thrusting the soil of either 
sid- towards the furrow of the pre- 
ceding year: and, while the latter 
is Dear) ‘ filled up, he forms the 
trench, which is to continue open 
during the next season; so that 
the soil is alter nately stirt ed, ac- 


cording to the system of Mr.Tunn; 
being sown one year, and serving - 


asa turrow in the subsequent.— 
This alternation is delineated in the 


| instead of the 
mould-board (of which this ma-. 
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The Lesser’ Tuscan Plough, of 
which the following representation 
will afford a tolerably distinat ides, 


foremost of the two lines, in the 
cut above annexed; where -the 
lines represent the ground previ- 
ously to its being ploughed ; and 
the points or dots, its external form, 
after such operation, 

The plough enters at @ a, divid- 
ing each border; and, in throwing 
up > the soil equally on both sides, 
it forms the small elevations 2, c-— 
‘Thus, the field presents alternately, 
after ploughing, two ridges adjoin- 
ing toeach other, and then a fur- 
row. Next, the labourer passes a 
small square harrow oyer these 
elevations, which he levels ; while 
the furrow remains untouched, as 
represented by the second of the 
lines in the cut last referred to; 
and the soil is thus ultinvately pre- 
pared for sowing. . 

The agricultural reader will ob- 
SCI've, from the construction of 


‘these implements, that they are 


not calculated for working stiff 
clays 5. 
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giays; as the ground cannot be 

entirely removed, and some part 
must even remain untouched, But, 
in the rich friable soils of Tuscany, 
the smaller plough‘is a most useful 
instrument; for, in that country, 
the least effort is sufficient to di- 
vide and pulverize the land: we 
have been induced to communicate 
the figure above-mentioned, chiefly 
on account of its simplicity, and as 
_there are similar soils in the South- 
ern parts of Britain; where, we 
conceive, the Italian ploughs may 
be advantageously employed.— 
Lastly, the deep furrows, that 
remain in the ground after it has 
been ploughed, present a greater 
surface to the action of the sun 
and air; a circumstance mate- 
_rially conducing to its improve- 
ment, — 

We have here given an extensive 
view of the subject, on account of 
its national importance.—Justice, 
however, impels us to mention an- 
other contrivance, for ascertaining 
the force necessary in the draught 
of various ploughs. It was pre- 
sented to the public by Mr. Mors, 
the late ingenious Secretary to the 
Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, &c.: it consists of a spring” 
coiled within a cylindrical case, 
which is furnished with a dial-plate 
numbered in a manner similar to 
that of a clock; and which is so 
eonstruéted, that the hand moves 
in consequence of the motion of 
the spring, and points to the num- 
bers according to the force exerted : 
thus, if the draught be equal to one 
cwt. over a pulley, the hand will 
be direGted towards figure 1; when 
the draught equals two ‘ewt. it 
points to figure 2; 
to increase, or dintioiah: its progress 
jn proportion to the exertions made. 

- Warious’ experiments were con- 


and continues, 
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ducted under the inspe&tion of the 
Society, when the accuracy of this 
machine was fully evinced; a de- 
tailed account of which is inserted 
in the first volume of Annals o 
Agriculture; where the different 
results are minutely recorded. 
PLOUGHING, in rural econo- 
my, denotes the stirring and turn- 
ing over of land with the plough. 
"This is ane of t! 3€ most essential 
operations in the culture of the 


earth, and requires to be performed 


with the greatest care. Whatever, ’ 
therefore, may be the design of’ 
the farmer, or the destination of 
the ground, thus moved, it ought 
never to be ploughed in a wet state ; 
because the soil cannot be improved 
by such labour. Farther, the plough 
ought to be carried to a consider- 
able depth into the soil; and, if 
one turning be not sufficient, it 
will be advisable to pass another 
plough over the same furrow, so 
that the land may be effectually 
surved; when, being thus exposed 
to the air, its fer tiliziag properties 
will not only be considerably aug- 
inented, bat all perennial weeds 
will be completely eradicated.— 
Deep vloughing, however, is un- 
necessary for land that has been 
recently manured with lime or — 
matle; but, on exhausted soils, it 
is uncommonly beneficial, and has, 
therefore, been generally recom- 
mended by the most skilful hus- 
bandmen. 

-Ploughing increases the food of 
plants; as it opens the soii for the 
reception of vegetable aliment from 
the air; and, the surface being 
consequently enlarged, a greater 
portion of land is thus exposed to 
its influence. Farther, by lreak- 
ing up the ground, if it be too solid, 
and rendering it firm, in case it be 
too, light, this operation greatly 

tends 
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tends to improve the earth; and, 


as weeds and other vegetable sub- 
stances ate thus sbilcihedt to a state 


of putrcfaion, it promotes the. 


nourishment of the .new roots. 
Lastly, plou; ghing removes too great. 
humidity; by forming the | and into 


ripGes (which see), and contri-. 


butes to the, eradication of weeds ; 
@s it first causes their seeds to ve- 


getate and, afterwards tearing up 
the young plants, exposes their. 


roots. to the drought; in conse- 
quence of which, they are deprived 
of their vegetative } ower. 
PLOUGHMAN’s-SPIKENARD. See 
Frea-Bawns, . r 
PLOVER, the Common, or 
Charadrius Pluvialis, L. a. well- 
known bird of passage, frequent- 
mg chiefly the Northern parts of 
- Britain, bahimulayly the Hebrides, 


where they sometimes appear in, 


flights of many thousands. 


‘Plovers del: ght to feed on plough. 
they. utter a. 
shrill whistling sotae, and may be. 


ed land near the sea ; 


easily enticed within gun-shot, by 
a skilful imitator of their nete. In 
the spring,.. before they form an ac- 
quaintance with ¢eal, and. other 
shy birds, plovers are readily taken 
hy nets. .For this sport, the moath 
of Oteber is the most eligible; 
and, as all sea-fow], fly against the 
wind, advantage should be taken 
of this circumstance, in setting the 
net. Contrary to the nature of 
Jand-fowl, these birds never roost 
emtrees or hedges, but sit on the 
ground, 
ducks or geese; though,.in stormy 


weather, they, frequently retire to, 


some shelicred situation. 
The flesh, of plover " somewhat 
resembles, i in flavour, that of widge- 


on, teal, and other wild- fow}, but. 


it is miller, and consequently more 
nutritiy. c. 


ib 7 


ihe + 


in a manner. similar to: 
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PLUM-TREE, or Prunus, L. @ 
genus of plants, comprising fifteen, 


but according to Becusrxtn, thirty” 
species ; five of which are reared i im. 


Britain, namely : 


1. The Padus, or Binp-cRERRY 5 $i) 


and, 4 
I Fo eal: or Chiakaa 
WILD CHERETY see vol. i. PPI 
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3. Theicudine Beek eae ines 
or BhaAck BULLACE-TREE, which: 


grows in hedges, and flowers in the.. 


month of April.—The:- fruit of this. 
species is of an austere, but pleasant, 
sub-acid. taste; especially when it 
has become mellow by the frost.: 
It is of a dark-blue colour (there is! 
also a variety whichis white) ; of: 
a globular shape; double the size. 
of commen sloes ; -and next kin to: 
plums. In Germany, it is pre-; 
served in vinegarandispice,, though 
the Bullace-plum may also be pro-: 
fitably converted into brandy.— 
The wood of this tree is beautifully 
veined, 
turners.—'The bark.of the roots and: 
branches. has styptic’ properties ;, 
and Dr: WirHERING observes, that. 
an infusion of the flowers, sweeten- 
ed with sugar, is a mild purgative,, 
wel] adapted for children. 

4. The..spinosa., See SLoE-, 
TREE..: 


_ 5,.. The domestica, or Cound 


Pium-TREE; which abounds in; 
hedges, where. itis supposed to be, 
propagated from stones planted by: 
birds, It delights im lofty situa- 
tions, and dées not prevent the. 
grass from growing beneath its. 


shade.-—Its bark imparts a ae!) 


dye. 


cies are raised by gardeners; of- 
which the following are the most, 


remarkable :—1. The Lord's Plum; 
and 2. 8, Ladies. Plum; ee 
207... 


and highly, prized _ by,- 


- Numerous varieties of this spe-. 


7} 
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207.—3. The Red Perdrizon; : hie 


p. 298.—4. The Hungarian, or 
Biue-egg-plum; see p. 306.-— 


5. The S¢. Joan’s-pium:—6, ‘The 
Royal; and 7. the Green, or White ° 


Indian-plum ; set p.311 of this vo- 
lume. 
8. The St. Julian, and—g. The 
| Magnum-plums; which, being very 
hardy, are chiefly employed as 
stocks for raising peaches.—10. 
The Jean Hative,or White Primor- 
dian.—i1. The Harly Black Da- 
mask, or. Morocco ; whieh are prin- 
cipally valued on account of their 
early maturation. —12. The Great 
Violet Damask of Tours, thatattains 
a considerable size: externally, it 
is of a dark-red colour; its flesh is 
yellow, and possesses. a rich sae- 
charine taste.—13. The Fothering- 
kam, or Sheen-plum ; a large fr uit, 
which is equal to any of the nu- 
’ merous varieties, both for beauty, 
and delicacy of flavour.—i4, The 
White Perdrigon is in great esteem : 
if maybe used either for sweet-meats, 
ef eaten in a fresh state. —15. The 
Violet is a very delicate fruit, but 
is seldom produced in abundance.— 
16. Imperial, or Red Magnum; a 
large, long plum, of an austere 
taste; is excellent for swect-meats; 
and the tree is very fruitful.—17. 
The Bonum Magnum, Wiite Hol- 
land, or Mogul Plum, is very plen- 
tiful ; and, when ripened against 
_ the wall, acquires a good taste : it 
may be easily preserved. —18.The 
Mirabel, is a: small yellow plum, 
with a saccharine juice, and in great 
abundance.x-19. The Apricot; a 
large, yellow, round plum, the pulp 
of whieh is firm; sweet, and will 
be much. improved. by ripening 
against a wall.—20. Roch-courbon, 
.or Red Diaper, one of: the most 
excellent varieties of the plum- 
kind; it is of alarge size; a red 
iin 


in flavour, , beauty, 


To these may be added, 
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colour; and has a sweet taste —~ 
21.The Gage, is reputed to be equal 
and’ in other 
respects, tothe best plums that 
are cultivated: it is very produc- 
tive, whether it be planted against 
a wall, or in an open exposure.— 
22. The St.Catharine, is principally 
calculated for sweet-meats. It pro- 
duces abundantly, but requires to 
be reared against a wall, by which 
means its fruit is greatly improved, 
both in size and taste.—23. The 
Spanish Red. Damask; a round 
plum of a middle size: it thrives 
best under the shelter of a wall ; 
has a red tinge, and abounds with 
rich juice. —24. The Musete Pluem, 
is one of the most comron kinds ; 
and of an indifferent flavour.—25 
The White Pear-Plum-ripens at a 
late period: it is chiefly ‘cultivated 
for stocks, on which tender peaches 
may be budded. 

All the different varieties of 
plums have originally been raised 
from the stones, and afterwards 
grafted or budded on plum-stocks, 
The best. for this purpose is the 
Sloe-tree, or Black- thorn ; ‘and, as 
the operation varies but little fiom 
that already described under fhe 
heads of Ewerarrine and Inocu- 
LATION, we refer the reader to 
those articles. 

Besjde their utility as a culinary 
fruit, plums possess valuable me- 
dicinal properties. In a dried state, 
they are called Prunes, and aré 
eminently useful in cases of costive- 
ness accompanied by irritaticn, that 
would be aggravated by powerful 
laxatives ; but they ouglit not to be 
eaten after long fasting, or for sup- 
per, unless mixed with other ‘ali- 
ment; as they are apt to produce 
flatulency. With this exception, 


they suit almost every constitution,’ 


and ages cooling and: ape- 
rient 
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tient effects ; but, when prunes do. 
not operate sufficiently, their power 
may be increased by combining 
them with a small portion of rhu- 
barb, or cream of tartar. 

If plems be eaten in a fresh 
state, or before they are perfectly 
ripe, and in immoderate quantities, 
they induce colics, looseness, and 
similar affections in the stomach 
and intestines. The Jarger kinds, 
especially, ought to be used sel- 
dom, and with great precaution, be- 
ing more dangerous than the smaller 
plums; because the former are 
rarely permitted to attain to matu- 
rity. | 
PLUME, or Prumaes, denotes 
fhe feathers of birds, which are 
frequently worn by military men, 
and females, as ornaments to the 
head-dress; a custom originally 
derived from barbarous nations. 

Although we do not approve of 
such tinsel decorations in domestic 
life, yet, as the young and gay, 
especially in public places of re- 
sort, such as balls, masquerades, 
&c. are frequently liable to tar- 
nisb, or otherwise to injure the 
beauty of their costly feathers, we 
sliall insert the following metuods 
of cleaning them : :— White plumage 
may be “eltect ually bleached by 
dipping it in the oxygenated mu- 
yiatic acid, or bleaching liquor of 
BerTHOLLEr; and, if this cannot 
be easily procured, by simply im- 
mersing it for a few hours in pure 
water acidulated with ot! of vitriol, 
in the proportion, of six or eight 
drops of. the latter, to every eunce 
of the former; then drying -the 
feathers in the sun, or at a distance 
from a fire.—Variegated plumage 
may be cleaned and restored to its 
former brightness, .by gently wip- 
ing it with a soft sponge dipped in 
spirits of wine; and, after it has 
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been gradiuilly dried, by rhofstening 
the downy part with a filtred so- 
Jution of gum-arabic, ° or ‘tragas. 
canth ;—then cautiously exposing 
the tops and sides to the heat of a 
bright fire, in order to curt their 
extremities. 

POISON, a term denaind any’ 
matter that. may prove detrimen- 
tal, and frequently fatal, to the life 
of animals, whether it be taken in 
small portions by the mouth, mix+ 
ed with the blood, or applied to 
the nerves by friction of the skin, 
or other means. 

Poisons are.divided into vegeta 
ble, animal, and mineral; but, ag 
we state ‘the particular substances, 
together with their appropriate re- 
medies, in their alphabetical order ; 
and, having already given the ge- 
neral precautions in case any pol-+ 
son have been swallowed (under 
the article AnripoTgs), we shalk 
at present add a few supplementary 
directions, to be followed in those 
situations, where poisoning has ei- 
ther actually taken place, or is 
strongly suspected, 

I. In order to ascettain the na- 
ture of the deleterious matter, the 
remainder of the poisoned aliment 
(if any) should first be examined. 
The patient, as well as the per- 
sons present, ought likewise to be 
strictly interrogated, and the symp- 
toms accurately investigated, 

If. ‘The next measure necessary 
to be pursued, is to learn'the por- 
tion of the poison taken into the | 
stomach ; whether it was admi- 
nistered by mistake in medicine, 
Ligh drink, or in any other form 

In thté case also, attention must Be 
paid to the sy mptoms, such as. vio- 
lent looseness, nausea, and vomit- 
ing, convulsions, swelling of the 
face, & “c.—Lastly, the time elapsed 


* since the swallowing of the poison, 


and 
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{ 
and_ the antidotes given, together 
with their operation, should be 
minutely inquired into, as well as 
the effects resulting frem this un- 
fortunate casualty, such as_ palsy, 
apoplexy, colic, &c.  - 

Where poison has been recently 
swallowed, it may be discharged 
_ either by means of an emetic, or 
by tickling the throat with a fea- 
ther, and administering such a 
quantity of oil, mixed with milk, 
as the patient is able to drink, But, 


ii the accident be discovered several ° 


hours after it has happened, eme- 
tics would be productive of fatal 
consequences: it will, therefore, 
be advisable to prevail on the pa- 
tient to take large dranghts of luke- 
warm water, milk and oil, and to 
resort to tepid bathing. 

POKER, a well-known instru- 
ment, generally manufactured of 
iron ; and employed for stirring the 
fire. , 

As many casualties occur from 
negligence, or imprudence, in 
leaving pokers in the fire, we shall 
state the following expedient, by 
which they may in future be pre- 
vented. It consists simply in weld- 
ing or soldering a small cross of 
_ Jron (projecting about an inch and 
a half each way), immediately 
above the square part of the poker, 

_ called the dzt, By this contrivance, 
the instrument cannot be thrust 
into the fire farther than such bit ; 
a circumstance of some advantage, 
where fire-irons are highly polish- 
ed. Besides, if the burning coals 
should yield, or any other accident 
happen, so as to cause the poker 
to slide out, it will probably be ar- 
» rested on the edge of the fender. 
And, though it should fall on the 
hearth or carpet, neither of these 
will sustain any material injury ; 
asthe héated part or dit, will be 
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elevated several inches above the 
floor. 

POLE-CAT, or Mustela puto- 
rius, L. an animal of prey, of a 
dusky-yellow colour, with whitish 
ears and muzzle: it inhabits most 
parts of Europe; and, in tempera- 
ment, manners, disposition, and 
form, resembles the Martin. 

Pole-cats burrow under ground, 
forming a shallow retreat about 
two yards in length, which gene- 
rally terminates under the roots of 
a large tree—The female breeds 
in the spring, and brings forth 
three, four, and sometimes five 
young at a time. 

_ These predatory animals ap- 
proach our habitations, mount oa 
the roofs, or take up their abode in 
hay-lofts, barns, and unfrequented 
places, whence they issue during 
the night, in search of prey. They 
occasion greater havock among 
poultry, bees, &c. than the Martin: 
with a view to obtain honey, they 
attack the hives in winter, and 


‘compel the bees to. abandon them. 


When frightened, the pole-cat emits 
an exceedingly offensive fetor ; 
which is so pungent and hurtful 
to fowls, that they sometimes fa!l 
down from the places where they 
roost ; and thus become a prey to 
this quadruped. 

For a method of exterminating 
these depredators, we refer to the 
article Marrin. 

POLL-EVIL, in farriery, is an 
abscess formed in the sinuses. be- 
tween the poll-bone, and the up- 
permost vertebrze of the neck of a 
horse, 

When this malady is occasioned 
by blows, bruises, or any external 
violence, the swelled part should 
first be bathed with hot vinegar ; 
but, if thehair be fretted off, and 
a discharge ooze through the skin, 

a fomen- 
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a fomentation, prepared of two 
parts of vinegar, and one of spirit 
of wine, will be more proper. 
Should, however, great irtitation 
arise from heat and inflammation, 
it will be necessary to bleed the 
animal, and to apply poultices of 
bread, milk, and elder-flowers ; 
which method, with the assistance 
of appropriate physic, will frequent- 
ly disperse thé swelling, and pre- 
vent the farther progress of the dis- 
ease. 

But, when the tumor becomes 
critical, and contains fluctuating 
matter, its maturation ouglit to be 
promoted by poultices, till it either 
burst spontaneously, or arrive at a 
state proper for applying the knife. 
If such operation become necessary, 
it should always be performed by 
a skilful veterinary surgeon ; as it 
frequently happens, that, though a 
complete cure of this evil be effected 
by common fatriers, yet, by making 
deep incisions, resorting to corro- 
sive mixtures, and a tedious course 
of hot, irritating applications, the 
poor animal is so disfigured as to 

_be fit only for the meanest drudgery, 

A more judicious and simple 
method of diseussing tumors of 
this description, has lately been re- 
commended by Mr. Ciarx, of 
Edinburgh.—As soon as matter is 
perceived to fluctuate in the part 
affected, Mr. C. directs a large 
seton-needle, armed with.'a“cord, 
to be introduced at the upper 
part of the swelling, and Brought 
out at the under or lower part ‘of it: 
from ‘which orifice the’ pus will 
speedily discharge itself; and in a 
few weeks the wound will be per- 
fectly healed, ‘without leaving” any 


‘scar or blemish, . or the least trace . 


of the disorder.—Deep-seated’ ab- 
scesses may be treated in a sirhilar 
miaiiner; and, if tiére be two’ ot 
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more sinuses, the same method may 
be adopted, in order to obtain a de. 
pending orifice, for a free discharge 
of matter: thus, a clire is generally 
and speedily effe@ed. 

POLLEN, or Farina fecundans, 
denotes the fertilizing powder, 
found in the anthers, or tops of the. 
stamina of plants; and which, 
when sufficiently mature, is con- 
veyed to the pistils for the purpose 
of fecundation. — 2 
. The farina is, in general, of a 
yellow colour; it is very conspicu- 
ous in the tops of young or unripé 
flowers, and especially in those of 
lilies and tulips. It consists’ of 

' minute hard particles, covered with» 
one, two, or three élastic mem- 
branes, bursting and shedding the 
flower dust to a, considerable. dis- 
fance, as soon as it has arrived at 
maturity —When viewed through 
the medium 6f a microscope, ‘ they 
usually present a particular form, 
that is observable throughout the 
genera of anorder, as well as all 
the species of a gents of plants. 

Naturalists have discovered, that 
the pollen contains a waxy, an@u-. 
ous matter, and is collected in the 
hairs with which the thighs of bees 
aré covered. These insects tritu- 
rate, and otherwise prepare it it 
their stomachs, whenee it is eyeét- 
ed in a concrete form, under -the 
hame of Wax, . ) 3 

POLISHING, in gerferal, de- 
notes the at of smoothening and 
imparting brightness to hard sub- 
stances, sucli as métals, rarbleé. 
glass, &e. by robbing’ them with 
certain matters adapted to the pur- 

‘Pope re pong oe lg 
Having, on -many occasions, 
stated different mineral ‘and vege- 
tablé bodies that'may be employed 
with the view of polishing metals — 
(4 Siithntary dccdtint Of Which “the — 
reader 
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' 
reader will find in the concluding 
General Index of Regen ence), we 
shall at present only remark, that 
one of the most. proper articles, in 
thisrespect, isthe Axphodelus luteus, 
~L. or Common Yellow AspHopgn, 
the useful properties of which we 
have described vol. i. p. 130.—The 
stalks of this plant are somewhat 
thicker than a goose-quill ;,and, 
when dipped in Calcothar, orCrocus 
Martis (which may be had of the 
druggists), reduced to a paste with 
sweet-oil, and properly applied to 
iron.and brass utensils, will. not 
only. render. them > exceedingly 
bright, but also prove a better pre- 
servative from the rust, than sandr 
‘paper, or ‘other rough materials. 

PoLyANTHUS. Sec PRIMROSE, 

_ POLYPODY, or Polypodium, Li. 
“a, genus of plants comprising M42 
species »16 of which are indigenous, 
but the following ony deserve to 
be penegatas 
. -The vulgare, or Common 

— etalogiey is perennial; grows on 
old walls, shady, places, and at the 
roots of trees: it flowers from June 
fill O@ober.—The root of this 
plant has a. sweetish taste; but, by 
long boiling, it becomes. bitter. 
When fresh, it operates as a mild 

axative, so that an infusion of six 
drams of this root, in half a pint of 
boiling water, may be Mae 2 in di- 
vided ‘doses. 

2... The Fil mas, See aun 
the Male,, vol. ii, ~p.. 262.:.,.519 4 
._ 3. The Oreopteris, or Hzuatu 
Potypopy, thrives on most .of 
the dry hills of Scotland; also. in 


Moist woods, and mountainous si- 


tuations of England, It flowers from 
daly. to, O@ober—-This: plant is 

swise perennial, and its Jeaves 
-emitia very agreeable scents!) i. 
» POMATUM,. at -unguent, 
which was formerly prepared ftom 
\% NO. KIL.—VoOL, 11, 
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apples, lard, and rose-water;; tris 
turated to¢ether to the, consistence 
of an ointment. At pesent,, it is 
generally compounded ‘by beating 
up lard with, a,certdin, quantity ,of 
rose-water, and conkmunicating to 
the mixtureithe odours .of violets, 
roses, jessamines, 8c. yy fi 
Pomatums are, commonly used 
in dressing the hair; and.as many 
are deprived of that ornament, 
chiefly by dissipation, mercenary 
adventurers amuse the; public with 
various preparations, which are sold 
to the credulens with the specious 
pretence of rendering the hair long 
and thick, Such mixtures, how- 
eyer, consisting frequently of burt- 
ful ingredients, we refer the reader 
to. the. direGtions already given, in 
vol. ii. p, 423.—These unguents 
are also occasionally employed for 
beautifying the face and skin ; .re- 
moving pimples, and other cutane- 
ous eruptions ; especially by those 
yotaries of fashion and vanity, who 
are addiSted to the use of ardent 
spirits, whether pure or mixed ; 
and who éndeavour to conceal the 
effects of such) indulgence, by re- 
laxing the skin with unctuous ap~ 
plications... Here we cannot, toe 
severely reprimand parents, and 
more particularly mothers, thus 
pitiably situated ; because the mo- 
mentary gratification of the palate, 
or a temporary exhilaration, ap- 
pears to suppress every moral re- 
flection, every duty, they owe to 
themselves and their © children ; 
while they eventually render them- 
selves viétims of disease and misery. 
POMEGRAN ATE-T. REE, | or 
Punica, Ly an, exotic, grewing, ‘in. 


chalky soils, and sitio of Bwe 


species ; ' 

iby The granatum,. or ‘Common 
Pomegranate-tree, which is a native 
of ales aud. other southern. we 
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of Europe, where it grows to the 
height of 18 or 20 feet. In Britain, 
it is cultivated only in the gardens 
of the curious ; as its fruit seldom 
attains the delicacy of that imported 
from warmer climates.—Among 
other experiments made with dif- 
férent parts of this tree, in dyeing, 
we shall relate only one mentioned 
by Boumer. From the deciduous 
Jeaves in autumn, when they pre- 
sent a brownish-red shade, he ob- 
tained, by boiling them, a thick, 
muddy liquor, in which cotton, 
silk, and woollen cloths, acquired 
a good French-blue colour: these 
materials had been previously im- 
mersed in a solution of green vitriol; 
and, after becoming dry, they were, 
by different trials, plunged in vine- 
gar, and soap-water, neither of 


which in the least atfeGted their 


tint, so that it was doubtful whe- 
ther they were dark-blue, or black. 
—In Germany, the tanners former- 
ly employed the bark of this tree 
as a substitute for sumach.—See 
also Morocco-LEeATHER. 

2. The nuna, or Dwarf Ameri- 
can Pomegranate, has a short stem 
rising only four or five feet. high, 
bearing narrow leaves, and minute 
red blossoms, which are succeeded 
by ‘small fidit.—It flowers from 
June till October. | 

Both these species may be pro- 
pagated by layers, that should be 
selcéted frony young branches, and 
planted in auturnn, ‘They may be 
trained either as half or tull stand- 
ards, or as dwarfs; but, if the 
pomegranates are tobe raisedagainst 
walls, it will be advisable to pursue 
a treatment similar to that direéted 
under the article PgacH-TREE. 

The fruit of this shrub is agree- 
able to the palate; and, in com- 


mon with other sweet summer. 


Suits, allays heat, mitigates thirst, 
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and is mildly aperient. Its tind fs 
powerfully astringent; on which 
account it is, together with the 
bitterish red flowers, occasionally 
employed in diarrheeas, dysente- 
ries, and other disorders procged- 
ing from debility. 

“POND, a small pool, or collec- 
tion of standing water. 

Ponds are of great utility in agri- 
culture, and for various other pur- 
poses: hence different methods 
and expedients have been devised, 
with a view to obtain a. constant 
supply of water: from these we 
have selected the following, which 
appear to merit particular atten- 
tion. . 

In the first vol. of the Journal 
de Physique, we meet with an in- 
teresting method of making ponds 
water-tight, without the aid of 
masonry, by M. DAMBOURNEY.— 
He directs the pit to be dug toa 
convenient depth; andits sides to 
be carefully sloped to an angle of 
about 40 degrees. The cement 
with which it is to be lined, should 
then be prepared in the following 
manner, 

A sufficient quantity of brick- 
clay ought previously to be pro- 
cured, in a moist state, so that it 
may be easily worked and incor- 
porated with one-fourth part of 
quick-lime, slacked the preceding 
evening, in such a portion of water, 
as will reduce ‘it to the consistence 
of cream-chcese; and the whole 
must be formed into balls, about 
two feet in cireumference. When 
an adequate stock is collected, the 
workman descends into the cavity, 
and an assistant supp.ies him with 


‘a ball, which the former: throws 


with all his strength on the ground, 
xear the centre of the pit; thus, he 


continues the plastering with other 


each 


may? 


\ 


balls, in such a direction ‘that 
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may come in conta@ with the next 
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coveted with a coat of any cheap | 


following, till the sides and bettom 
ofthe intended pond are perfectly 
dined.) If the whole cannot be 
finished in one day, the last row 
laid on in the evening should be 
moistened; in order that it may be 
sufficiently adhesive ; to incorpo- 
rate exactly with the new part of 
the work on the subsequent morn- 
ing.—Two or three days after this 
composition is applied, it should 
be» beaten: with a flat’ piece of 
wood ; and, accordingly as its firm- 
ness increases, the beating must 
be stronger, and the surtace occa- 
 Slonally wetted, to prevent cracks, 
tillit become one uniform, solid 
piece, Lastly, the whole is to be 


oil ; and (previously to the admis- * 
sion of water), with gravel, to the 
thickness of one inch. By this ma- 
nagement, the coating will acquire 
a very remarkable degree of firm- 
néss ; and, if the pond be constant= 
ly full, no repairs will become nea 
cessary; as the only injury to be 
apprehended, may proceed from in- 
tense frost, which is apt to damage 
such parts of the work as are ex- 
posed to:theaire ini a. ) 

In the sixth volume of Annals of 
Agriculture, an account is given of » 
a simple method of making artificial 
ponds, in dry soils :—the subjoined | 
cut represents an outline of their 
construction, 


_ "The line A, describes a circular 
hole made in the ground, of such 
size as may be found necessary 3 
and on which a stratum of clay, B, 
must be carefully beaten, and trod- 
den into a solid, compact body, 
from four to six inches in thickness. 

-C, represents a layer of quick- 
Jime about an inch, or an inch and 
a half thick ; and which should be 
‘uniformly spread over the whole. 

D, is a second stratum of clay, 
that ought to be of a thickness si- 
milar to that above-mentioned, and 
shoulkt be pressed down in the 
same manner. : 

- KE, denotes stones, of gravel, 
either of which must be spread on 
the second layer of clay, to .such 
depth as may prevent the pond from 


being injured by the fect of cattle; 
for otherwise, they will penetrate 
the stratifications of clay dnd lime ; 
in consequence of which, the water 
will be discharged through the pores 
of the earth. When thus completed, 
according to the section abovegiven, 
the pond will remain five feet deep, 
aud torty-five in diameter; at which. 
size these reservoirs are in gencral 
constructed ;=-the letter F,. repre- 
senting the line of level, both ot the 
water and of the ground, — 

This method of forming ponds 
was contrived in Yorkshire, about 
25 or 30 years ago,’ by a well- 
sinker :—numerous artificial’ pools 
have since been made in that, as 
well as the adjoining counties, The. 
expences attending a work of the 

he2 dimens 
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dimensions: above stated, are'com= 


puted to be from 41. to 61. accord- 
ing to the distance from which the 
clay is carried. ‘Such-.a pond, will 
remain unimpaired fora series of 


years; because the lime. prevents » 
worms from striking either upwards. 


or downwards, and consequently 
from. injuring the clay, which na- 
turally resists moisture.) 0 


Beside the utility of ponds, by | 
., Gy astage, 


affording. a constant supply of wa-) 
ter for various purposes; the Mun. 
settling at the bottom, furnishes an 
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‘D, the ball, -or float, that swim : 
on the surface of the. pond, and ' 
thus prevents the pipe A from de- 
scending, to. a greater depth than | 
the length of the chain, by which 
they ate counected, willjadmits 

E, 2 chain that;winds on the 


‘windlass F; and serves. to: raise: 
_ the. tube-A, above thesurface of the 


rears 


excellent manure, Hence it 18.4. 


desirable object to draw off the 


rive at the sediment ; for this pur- 


in the centre of the pond, as far as. 


the stratum of sand, which usually 


_ water, when the machinery is not 
imp hei eh ik she EOE bor 


i iH, I, the bank, 
sented as if it were cut: through at. 


I,:in order to delineate the tube B,.: 


| ‘ube | lying within it, 
fluid part, so as conveniently,to ar-_ 


_K,is:a post designed: for the re- 


_céption ‘of the pipe A, when the 
pose, a hole or pit should be dug: 


lies under that of clay... Thus, the 
water will be immediately absorb- _ 


ed, and the pond completely emp- 
tied :—the sides. ofthe cavity, 


however. ought not to be made so” 


steep as to prevent the return of 
cattle, in case they should enter it 
by accident. | 


latter is lowered, and.also for pre- 


venting it from sinking in the 


miuid. 9 = 


-. Fig.2. A, isa cast cylinder, fur- 


nished with a brass plate or cheek, 


which is. fastened.to the timber of 


In: thé 8th vel! jof ‘the Transac- ' 
tions of the Society for the En- 


couragement-of Aris, &e. we find 


a short account of a Machine for 
draining Ponds, without disturb- 


ing the mud. It was communi- 


cated by Lieutenant-Colonel Dan-. 


sey, together with a drawing and 


model, of which we have given an. 


engraving. .» 
> Fig: WA: 
with a rim of lead, of sucha weight 
as serves to sink it beneath the sur- 
face of the water, , | 
B, represents the discharging pipe, 
that is laid throngh the bank H, IL. 


- ., the joint on which the pipe. 


A;tarns; and the form of which 
indelineated in Figen Qe 00) 0 


ae 


is the pipe, loaded 


the vicinity of Taunton. 


the tube, on» onezside only’; be- 
cause the part of the cylinder C, 
turns in the hollow of the wooden 
tube, wheu it is immersed in the 
water. A piece of strong sole- 
leather, is, placed in the inside of 
such plate, to prevent leaking. 
“The model represented in our 
engraving, was constructed from 
the description of a machine em- 
ployed by a gentleman residing in 


yeat 1788, Colonel Dawsey’s,re- 
eiment was quartered at Windsor 5 
and, conceiving that the invention 
might be useful for the supply of 
the grand cascade at Virginia- Wa- 
ter, he presented the model before- 
mentioned to His Majesty, who 


graciously signified his approbatione... 


In consequence of this. event, ay 
pen-stock was erected on the same 
plan, at one of the ponds inthe vi-» 


cihity. DiaeeE 
ceil Colonel’, 


which is repre- 


In the . | 


| 


a 


(2 


(| 
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Colotiel'D. observes; in his com- 
munication to the Society, that 
-he has ‘often tried the model in a 
vessel of water ; and, as’ the prin- 
ciple on which it is constructed, 
may be farther improved and‘ ex- 
' stended, in the hands of ingenious 
men, we have furnished our readers 
‘with an accurate engraving :—this 
machine is applicable to silk, cot- 
‘ton, and other mills; where: an 
uniform and steady velocity of wa- 
ter is required, which may at plea- 
‘sure be regulated, without occa- 
‘sioning any current to disturb the 
fish, or mud ; becatise the stream 
constantly runs from the surface. 

POND-WATER, to which cat- 
tle generally resort for drink, is a 
fluid strongly impregnated with sa- 
line and oily particles: hence it 
‘should never be suffered sponta- 
neously to evaporate during the 
summer, 

For the important purpose of 
Irrigation (which see)> pond- 
water is in.every respect equal to 
the liquor collected in farm-yards. 
See also Fluid Manures ; p. 161 
of this volume. 

~POND-WEED, the Broap- 
LEAVED, or Potamogeton natans, 
LL. an indigenous perennial plant, 
growing in ponds and slow rivers ; 
flowering in the months of July and 
' August.—The leaves of this weed 
float upon the surface of the water, 
and thus afford an agreeable shade 
to fish : its roots are said to be ex- 
ceedingly grateful to'swans. 

POOR, ‘an ‘appellation’ given to 
persons; whose situation is so re- 
‘duced ‘as to render them chargeable 
‘tothe parish. © 0 3.0 

 Previously| to the Reformation, 
the poor received alms, ' and other 
~benefaCtions, from the monasteries, 
and religious houses ; but, on the 
‘suppression of the latter, the wealth 


‘remedy this inconvenience, 
(14th Exiz. c.5,; and the 43d Exiz. 
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with which they were endowed, 
was diverted into other channels ; 
and the poor, being thus left desti- 
tute, became a heavy burthén: to 
the ‘nation at large. In order to 
the . 


c. 2, were ‘enaéted, by which cer- 
tain-rates or assessments are to be 
levied for their relief ; and which 
have been continued to the present 
day. 

The 43d: Exrz. is generally ‘re- 
garded as the basis of the poor- 
lawsin England ; and, though it 


was framed with great judgment 


and circumspeétion, yet experi- 
ence has evinced, that it is not cal- 
culated: to produce the salutary ef- 
feéts, that were expected to result 
from these regulations. It would, 
indeed, be a task equally invidious 
and foreign'to our plan, to point 
out the defects of any statutes that 
have been passed for the ‘relief of 
the poor; “yet, as this national pro- 
vision (which prevails in no other 
country in Europe), has been con- 
sidered as tending to produce con- 
sequences prejudicial to society, we 
shall briefly state. a few of the ob- 
jeGtions that’ have been urged 
against its principle. 

First, it is argued, such compul- 
sory relief checks the spirit ‘of in- 
dustry, and frugality ; because the 
appreliension of being ‘in ‘want at 
some ‘faturé period, which would 


otherwise stiniulate persons to ex- 


ert themselves during heaith’ and 
youth, in order ‘to provide against 


“the approach of sickness and old 
age, must necessarily be weakened, 


when a prospect of receiving as- 
sistance from the parish is held out 
tothe indigent. In consequence 
of such fallacious hopes, many un- 
principled or phlegmatic individuals 
wilfully negle& to seize opportuni- 

neg”. ties 
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ties of advancing in life, and ob- 
taining an honest. competence 
againt the day of want; so, that, 
on the most trivial. occasions, they 
_become chargeable to the parish, | 
Farther, this /egal relief is sup- 
posed to destroy every emotion) of 
gratitude. in those who. receive it, 
and. who are consequently led to 
imagine that they have a lawful 
.¢laim to such assistance. These 
exactions apparently tend to extin- 
guish’ charity, and to steei* the 
hearts of the humane, even against 
-a truly deserving objet, It is true, 
the covetous are compelled to con- 
tribute towards the support of the 
poor, disabied, aged, and distressed ; 
-but the evils arising from such a 


system, more than cqunterbalance - 


this advantage, and are eventually 
oppressive to. many jndustrious fa- 
milies;; who can ill afford, to. pay 
their quota of the poor-rates, 

‘To remedy these notorious griev- 
ances, houses of. industry, poor- 
. houses, and work-houses, havebeen 
_proposed and carried into effect. In 

some places, they have. been. at- 
tended with the most beneficial con- 
sequences; while, in.others, the 
‘rates have continued to increase in 
a most alarming degree. This grow- 
ing evil hasbeen attributed (and we 

fear, in many cases,-with too much 
justice), to the almost unbounded 
and resistless power, exercised by 
overseers in their respective . pa- 
crishes; whoare, for the greater part, 


uliterate landholders, that are put. 


into afhce, according to the routine 
of business, on account of their 
large farms, or other occupations. 
One of the most rational expedients 
that can be suggested, with a view 
.to check such ‘inconveniences, is 
pA incorporation of the hundreds ; 

d the, appointment of..men of 


te al, education to the, super 
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tendance of all affairs that respec 
the poor. Influenced by no selfish 
or pecuniary motives, ; they would 
conduét every part of their dutyin 
the mest economical manner 5 and 
the necessary consequence would 
be the réduction of the poor-rates:: 
—indeed, experience ; has, proved, 
in parishes, where the attention of 
liberal-minded men to parochial 
business was obtained, that asaving 
of several hundred pounds per ann. 


resulted to thé benefit both of the 


poor, and of the house-keeper; 
but, as soon.as gentlemen resigned 
their office, the old abuses) were 
renewed, andthe rates were an- 
nually augmented in arithmetical 
progression. 

In the 25th volume of ih of 
Avriculture,’ there is an)aecount 
of a most humane method of .as- 
sisting the poor, which must be 
interesting to every teader, who 


possesses the smallest’ drop of the 


«<< milk of human kindness.’ —In 
the parishes of Ashley, ,and;New- 


ton, Wiltshire ; and Shipton-moine, 


Gloucestershire ; the landlord,na, 
Estcourt, Esq. allotted fifteen 
perches of land to every. cottager, 
which were. inclosed in one large 
tract, ‘that contained a. sufficient 
number of acres. As some parts 
of the soil were not perfedily level, 
lots were drawn, for the-choice, by 
the cottagers, to whomyevery en- 
couragement was offered, in case | 
they diligently cultivated their gar- 
dens. The happy effeGts. of this 
donation soon. became. evident : 
employment was furnished ;for: the 


-women and children, in planting 


potatoes, &c.; while the poorer in- 
habitants. of those: parishes, ;who 


-had.been. dissipated, idle, and-ad- 
dicted to drunkenness, were  gra- 


dually, by shutting up aniale-house, 
and repairing their dwellings, -con- 
| ver eg 
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verted into honest, industrious, and 
valuable members of society. 

We cannot, in justice, omit to 
mention the benevolent. plan pro- 
posed by Lord SomERVILLE. 
‘consists in vesting a fund, for the 
reduction of the poor-rates, and the 
support of the aged, sick, &c. in 
the hands of proper persons. This 
fund is to be levied “ either paro- 
chially, by hundreds, counties, or 
by one general accumulation of 
the whole kingdom,” in certain 
proportions, according to the dif- 
ferent classes, under the direction 
of respectable commissiouers. For 
a minute account of his design, 
together with the arguments’ for 
and against the probability of its 
execution, the reader will-consult 
his lordship’s work, entitled; The 
System followed. during the two 
last years by the Board of Agricul 
ture, further illustrated, &c, (Svo. 
2d edit. 1800.)—Some valuable re- 
marks also occur in Mr. Saun- 
pers’s Observations on the present 
State;-and Influence of the Poor- 
Laws, &c. (Svo. pp. 190, 3s. 6d. 
Sewell, 1800):—in Mr. Brea- 
Mine's Remarks on the Poor-Laws, 
and the Maintenance of the Poor 
(8vo. pp. 36, 1s. 6d. Butterworth, 
1800);—and, lastly, in the Reports 
of the Society for lettering the 
Condition, and increasing the Com- 
forts of the Poor; of which: the 
third volume is in the press; a 
work that is periodically continued 
under the patronage of that bene- 
volent association. 


POOR-HOUSE, an asy jum ap- 


propriated to the accommodation 


of those aged, sick, or helpless poor, 
who are unable to support them- 
“selves: but, as such design is gene- 
rally combined with work-houses, 
or buildings, in which the indigent, 
Vagrant, or idle, are employed,.and 
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supplied with food and clothing, we 


‘shall comimunicate a’ few’hints-re- 


lative to their management. 

In such places, the strictest re- 
ard ought to: be paid to: cleanli- 
ness; and, if the inhabitants. be 
disorderly, a proper system of.coer- 
cion should be adopted. The un- 
ruly must be confined in separate 
apartments’; where they perform 
labour for their own support, being 
left to solitary meditations : these 
may be farther directed by the ex- 
hortations of a pious, well-inform- 
ed clergyman, who is able to adapt 
his instruction to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances, or case of the indivi- 
dual. Weare aware that. houses 
of correction have been established 
with this view; but, we conceive, 
that more. salutary consequences 
would result. from their general 
combination with the common 
poor, or work-houses. 

There is, however, a strange 
system \prevailing in several pa- 
rishes of the metropolis, namely, 
that of farming out the poor; or 
contracting with speculative per- 
sons to support them aé a certain 
price per head. "This practice is 
carried on chiefly in the precincts 
of the city, where no work-houses 
can be conveniently erected, and 
in consequence whereof the poor 
are sent to asmail] distance. —Some 
of these farms are certainly con- 
duéted on the most humane plan,’ 
while the management of others 
deserve the severest censure. Sur- 
rounded with filth; confined in 
close. situations; ill clad; and 
worse fed; the wretched tenants 
of such habitations, present the 
most haggard countenances ; and 
the children reared in such places, 
instead of becoming heaithy and, 
vigorous, are weak, puny, and fre~ 
quently fall early victims of dis-; 

Ee4 ease! 
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tase t-The loud complaints ‘of the 
-poor have lately excited general at- 

tention’; we have, therefore, men- 
tioned these féw.cireumstances, to 


«rious considerations on,the subject, 
-so that some measures may ‘be db- 
vised for preventing such. accumu- 

dated, misery. io) 

- Poor-mAn’s Buse ews See Pas. 
“PERWORT. 14 

POPLAR, or Pepaduby re a ge- 
nus of trées:comprising’i3 species, 
of which the following: are the 
principal, and ‘the three first are 
natives of Britain: 

‘1. The alba, Waite Pornar, 
or ABELs-TRex, grows in hedges 
and brooks, where: it: ftowers, in 
the month of March.—It delights 
imsipravelly soils’ and lofty situas 
tions, though. it also thrives,oi 
clay-lands.—This tree sis remark- 
able for its speedy growth; as it 
attains: its full size in 2Onyears ; 
being, however, subjeft:to.excre- 
seenees resembling » warts, that 
sometimes) become: exceedingly 
jarge; and, ‘as they.absorb humidity, 
occasion the tree to decay.Itsiwood 
is white, soft, though tough, and 
neither exposed:ito the oravages. of 
worms, nor subje@ to, warp jon 
shrink : hence it is -advantageous- 
ly employed for »wainscotting and 
floors ;- as’ well las. for packings 
boxes, laths,-andturnery+wares.—+ 
The bark ‘of. the white poplar, ac+ 
cording ito ithe: Reve: Mru Stony 
(Phil. Transac.:-volv53);\\is emi- 
uenthy serviceable in curing agues.: 
Ee: gathered \it in the summer,) 
while abounding with sap ; and; 
after drying. it ina gentle heat;. he 
adnainistered one! dram, in powder, ; 
every fourth hour, between >the: 
paroxysms. In some instances, he. 
was induced to combine it with 
the Peruvian bark;) but, in gene-. 
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‘val, the former ‘alone’ proved sin- 


gularly . efficacious. — Thé::dried 


deaves in the winter afford .excel- 
ent provender for sheep: i: lire 
-induce the benevolentito bestow se- » 


9 


2... The :tremula, ‘Tremaine 
PorLar, Asp, or ASPEN-TREEB, 
flourishes best in moisti;-woodsand 
boggy, grounds, though titiwill 
dhiive. an all other soils excepting: 
-clays :it'isin flower! durmgiitiie 
months of Mareh and! April., ‘This 
species impoverishes theland: ats 
leaves: destroy the gtassjsand the 
numerous shoots that spring from 
the roots, spread, so nedr to ‘the 
‘surfacevof the ground, astoprevent 
the veretation of every other plant. 
‘The leaves are eaten by sheep and 
goats, but refused by horses and 
hogs :—the bark, when young; is 
made |into torches,» “Lhe wood is 
extremely Hight, smooth, white, 
soft, and durable in the air;, and 
though inferior in pomt of .excel> . 
lencé to that of the prececing:spe- 
cies, It is usefully employed :for 
panels or. pack-saddles} .milk- 
pails), clogs, pattens, . &e.—Hrom 
the straight ‘stems. of ‘this tree,, the 
maost durable shingles are obtained; 
and Du: Roy. observes, that bricks 
burnt with such wood, in a ‘green, 
state, acquire a blueish glazing, 
and additional firmness. .. Nor is it 
less exccllent for water-pipess\ for 
which :purpose.it should be! felled 
from, April to June, . immediately 
bored, and laid: under-ground.| It 
is, daowever, remarkable, that the 
wood! of ‘the. trembling poplar is: 
very liable to be infested< with 
bugs:;:;and:: consequently cn ido 
for! bedsteads. : 3 8 Ot be 
80 The nigra, cui amd anal 
grows) very rapidly’ near | rivers,’ 
and in shady, moist situations: it: 
flowers in the: month :of March. 
The. wood of this: species:is ‘soft, 
light, and not apt. er | 
ar 
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Spark is uncommonly hight, :resem- 


dling cork, and is therefore em- . 


» ployed: by fishermen: to support 


»their'nets: the inner-rind is used 
bythe inhabitants of \Kamschatka - 


‘aS aneingredient iin their bread.— 
-Dhesbuds, which: appear early in 
othe spring, ‘contain an unctuous, 
~yellow) fragrant fuice, which is the 
“basis‘of Brr-cuun (Propolis); and 
-isremployed only in oiftments for 
»plasters; though its medicinal pro- 
operties recommend’ it’ for-internal 
vuse :++if formed intoia tincture, by 
rmeans of rectified spirit, and then 
.inspissated, the buds yield:an odor- 
-ous resin, that. iscreputed to be 
-equal to: many of the expensive re- 
vsinous drugs imported from foreign 
countries. + The leaves afford a 
‘good ‘winter fodder,for cattle, and 
‘should be colleéted in October, be- 
fore the branches ‘are cut for fag- 
-gots.—-Lastly, the roots of the black 
‘poplar dissolve into.a kind of jelly. 
~The! wood is useful for’ the en- 
raver; and,whensawed intoboards, 
and 'sap-dried, is uncommonly dur- 
able.—Droscoripes asserts, that 
thé bark of tis tree, when chopped 
‘small, sown.) in richiy-manured 
sground,! atid: well watered, will 
~produce. an abundant crop of eat- 
cable. mushrooms : »yeast) diluted 
swith warm water, and poured on a 
‘stump of the black poplar, will be 
attended with a similar effect ; but 
these fungous ‘plants. ought to) be 
‘gathered after the first autumnal 
bhinssban ;ovroh ay 
.4.°The fastigata, Po-Popiar, 
Irauiaw; oy LOmMparpy-Poriar, 
as a native of: the northern parts of 
Ttaly:<it also flourishes in moist 
‘situations ;: but will not succeed if 
fits roots are’ too long covered with 
water,—On account of its rapid 
growth, this species is greatly es- 
écemed for ornamental plantations: 
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its cuttings are’ useful for hop- 
poles : the wood being soft, free 
from knots, and easily, worked, it 
is much employed by joiners, car- . 
penters, and cartwrights; it may 


-be wrought into very flexible shafts 


for-carriages, or fellies for wheels. 
Farther, it forms excellont masts ef | 
small vessels, and is: particularly 
serviceable for packing-boxes ; be- 


-cause the plank, yielding to the 


nail, is not liable to be split; and, 


in.case the box, &c. be accidentally 
‘dropped on the ground, the -boards 
are not) so easily broken or splin- 


tered, as those of oak. and .other 


trees.» ‘Lastly, it appears from 


numerous experiments, made by 
that the Italian 
Poplar affords a dye of as delicate 
a justre, and equally durable, as 
the finest yellow wood; its tinging 
matter,is more readily extracted ; 
but, instead of striking, a_ proper 
green with indigo, it changes toan 
dlive shade.. The dry branches are 
_preferable to those in a green state; 


mor/should.they be cut or bruised ; 


being possessed of the property of 
fixing the colours obtained from 
Brazil and logwood. 

5. The balsamifera, or Caro~ 
tiwa Popiar, is a native of Caro- 
lina, where it attains. .a consider- 
able size. .It,is best adapted to 
boggy soils; and, as it grows with 
greater rapidity than. any of the 
other species, it soon repays) the 
éxpence of planting. Its woad is 
wery soft, spongy, light, and prin- 
cipally employed for packing-boxes, 
though it also, furnishes good posts 
for fences. —D amBouRNEY obtain- 


edifrom,.the Carolina, as wellas the 


other poplars, a fine fawn, nut, 
atid: similar grave colouts,for wool, 
according to the quantity»of -wood 
employed, and the length of time 
it was boiled.—The balsamic juice, 

| expressed 
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“expressed from the flower-buds, ‘is 

“probably the American) Facama- 
haca, an excellent application” to 
recent wounds, provided no nerves 
or sinews have been injured, . 

‘All the Poplars may be  propa- 
gatedeither by layers, cuttings;. or 
suckers, which should be planted 
in a nursery for two or three years 
“previously to their removal.» The 
‘Most proper time for transplant- 
dng: suckers is in Ottober, when 
‘thelr leaves begin to decay; but, 
af the trees are to be reared from 
enttings or layers, it) will’ be ad- 
visable to set them in February, 
when they ought to be put about a 
footvandia halt deep in the ground, 
‘aud closely rammed in. » These 
will speedily take root; and, if 
the soil) be moist, will in avfew 
years attain a considerable size. 

To conclude this interesting 
article, we shal) briefly state ‘an 
important fact which deserves the 
attention ‘ef those who are in 
possession of numerous poplars. 
Tne ditferent species of these trees 
“produce, on the upper. part of 
‘their seed-vessels, a woolly or dow- 
ny substance, which is of consider- 
able value: by combining it with 
cotton, Prof. Herzen, of Munich, 
has lately converted this composi- 
‘tion into wadding, counterpanes, 
gloves, stockings, &c.—From a 
mixture of two ounces of the down 
before mentioned, and four ounces 
of hare’s wool, he obtained excel- 
tent hats; and, according to his 
calculation, each poplar-tree yields 
not less than 40lb. of such mate- 
rial, 

POPPY, or Papaver, L. a genus 
of plants comprising nine species, 
eight of which are indigenous : the 
jobowing, of these, are the most 
remarkable : 

1. ‘Lhe i Rah Porry, 


‘POP 


\Conn-ROSE, Corp-rost, or Heate 


‘WARK, grows in corn-fields, and 


‘flowers from June till August. The 
‘petals, when infused, yield asine 


colour;'sandai-syrup is prepared 
fromm suclinfusion, which partakes 
in some measure. of. the properties 
of opium, and'is occasionally used 
in coughs,.and_ catarrhal.aftec- 
tions, on account of its anodyne | 
effeéts These. flower-leaves. also — 
yield; on expression, a bright-red 
juice; which imparts its colour to 
water, andthe tint-of which may 
be greatly: improved. by the addition 
of the’ vitriolic acid.» Thus cloth, 
linen, and especially silk and cot- 
ton, were dyed of a beautiful deep- 


red shade. —The  stufts, previously 


immersed ina solution of bismuth, 

acquired a yellow. cast 3” though 
Damnouarer obtained’ Siby a 
pale nut-colour. pone. 

2. Vhe nhbecia Uv. somniferum, 

Waite or Witp Poppy, is found 
in neglected gardens and» corn- 
fields, where it flowers in the month 
of June or July. ‘Lhe juices which, 
after making ineisions,exudes from 
the heads of this species, is sutter- 
ed to inspissate by the heat of the 
sun, and thus affords the drug 
called Op1um. An extract is also 
prepared from these seed-veseels:; 
which, being less powerful than the 
foreign opium, is given in a double 
quantity, to produce. similar ef- 
tects. The seeds are very nourish- 
ing; are divested of the narcotie 
property of the flower; and_ yield 
on expression’ a mild, sweet oil, 
little inferior to that of almonds : 
hence, they are often employed as 
an article of diet. — Linnmus 
counted in one poppy-head 32,000 
seeds ; andas there are wiite:and 


blue grains, we understand from 
‘an experienced gardener, that. the 


former, when found in heads, the 
capsule 


POP 
eapulse of which is of ‘a blueish 
east, are the most successful for 
propagating the species, and like- 
wise afford a larger:proportion of 
sweet-oil than the blue seed, 
Poppies grow in almost. -every 
soil, but: they flourish: mostJuxuri- 
antly in vrich loamy ground,) well 
manuted with rotten dung, and 
frequently ploughed: or turned, so 
as to render:it melo wor The seeds 
may then be either drilled in rows 
about nine inches apart,,,or sown 
bread-cast, first towards the .end 
of Bebruary, andia second:\time in 
Mareh; though the latter process:is 
sometimes followéd,’ for \ winter- 
seed, inthe month of September or 
Oétober. Asrsoon assthe, plants 
appear, they “must “be: carefully 
aveeded, .by which :means, their 
erowth will be promoted ;»so that 
each .root will produce from four 
to. ten heads, or pods, containing 
large variegated flowers. When 
the leaves begin to wither; it will 
be proper to extract the opium : 
for this purpose, four, or five longi- 
tudinal incisionsy about one baad in 
length, must be made on one side 
of the head; so as to cut through 
the outer. or scarf-skin, Gel dapat 
injuring the seeds. In consequence 
of such wound, a glutinous ‘milk cy 
fuid will exude, uaieh should not 
be removed till the succeeding day ; 
when it ought to be scraped off in- 
to proper ‘vessels 5 - and, in the 
course: of one or two days, the 
opium will be of a proper con- 
sistence to be formed into a: mass. 
The opposite side must next be 
wounded in a similar manner, in 
order, that the viscous juice. may 
be completely extracted. . 
-, «In the year 1796, the Society 
for the Encouragement of Ar ts, &e, 
granted thepremium of fifty guineas 
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to Mr. Bart; and: also °a similar 
reward to Mr. Jonsxs; for their 
exertions in obtaining» the largest 
quantity of British Opium, As their 
method>was» nearly similar to that 
above described, it is but justi€e to 
observe, that their preparations have 
received ‘the:sanction of «several 
medical gentlemen, in-whose opi= 
nion, the new produce is in all re-. 
spects equal to: the best san ike 
opium, Os 

3. Lhe: a ermacies hap il or 
Lone Rovesa-sEapeD Rorryx, is 
an ‘annual plant thriving; in! corn- 
fields; flowering inithe months of 
June and July.—This. weed much 
resembles the Red Poppy, andgrows 
in, similar places, though the for- 
mer delights. more in a sandy soil z 
hence it “ought. to be distinguished 
from the genuineplant, by its prick- 
ly seed- -capsule, and the black points 
ot its red’ tlower-leaves. 

POPPY, the Hornep, or Cz- 
LANDINE, Chelidontum, L. a ge- 
nus of plants cons sting of six spe- 
cies, four-of which are natives of 
Britain; the most remarkable: of 
these are the following: 

1. The majus, Greater or 
ComMon CELANDINE, grows un- 
der hedgés; in rough .sbady 
places; on rubbish, and unculti- 
vated) ground; it flowers from 
May till July—Theé herb is of a 
blueish-green colour, the root of a 
deep red, and both contain a yellow 
juice: their smell is disagreeable, 
the taste somewhat bitter, very: 
pungent or burning in the mouth; 
and the root is extremely acrid, 

» This juice; when diluted with 
milk, consumes, white opaque spots 
upon the eyes, destroys warts, and 
eures the:ite, Dr, WirHerRinc 
is of opinion, that a medicine of 
such activity will, at some future 

period, 
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period, be converted to «more im- 
portant purposesi—Horses, cows, 
goats; and swine, refuse toeat this 
hents.c i, > 

From the saffron-coloured juice 
of the Greater Celandine, no perma- 
nent colour could be’ obtained in 
_the experiments made by conti- 
nental:dyerss but, according tothe 
assertion of Rdssr¢,a reputable 
German author, the whole plant 
produced, by fermentation, a good 
blve-colour, similar to that obtain- 
ed from Woap, or the Isatis tine- 
torta, L.; a fact well deserving 
the: attention of dyers. 

2, The corniculatum (Glaucium 
pheenicium of Dr. Smira), Rep 
Horwep-Popry, or Rep CeLan- 
pine, is found in corn-fields, in the 
county of Norfolk: its reddish 
flowers appear inthe months of 
July and August.—This species is 

cultivated in ‘gardens for the beauty. 
ef its flowers ; but the whole plant 
is amacrid and narcotic poison. 

- PORCELAIN, or Corna-ware, 
@ most fetined, and almost vitre- 
fied, species of earthen-ware, which 
is not only manufactured in China, 
bat likewise: in England, France, 
Holland; and Germany: the most 
esteemed and beautiful, both for 
its painting, and the taste displayed 
shape and figure, is that imported 
from Meissen, in Upper Saxony. 

As a detail of the manner in 
which porcelain is manufactured, 
would be foreign to our plan, we 
shall concisely relate the simple, 
but valuable, method of converting 
common green glass into porce- 
lain, discovered by M. Reaumor. 
Ti. consists in exposing such glass, 
surrounded with white sand, plaster 
of Paris, chalk, or gypsum, ina 
hated crucible, to a degree of heat 
equal to that of potters’ furnaces, 


POR 
so as not to alter its form or shapes 
At first, it will assume various 
shades of blue ; become: gradually 
white; and, at length,’ no appear= 
ance of glass will remain. By this 
process, entire green botites and 
other vessels may be converted 
into the finest china-ware. ‘ 

Porcelain, if not properly an+_ 
nealed, ‘is “extremely ‘brittle, and 
liable to crack : to prevent such ac+ 
cidents, it ought to be well boiled. 
in pure water, before it is used ; 
and, when cold, no hot fluid should 
be put into it, unless there be some 
sugar, or a tea-spoon in the vessel. 
Another method of obviating casu- 
alties, is that of holding china-ves- 
sels over steam, immediately before 
tea or coffee is poured into them. 
Such accidents, however, often:de- 
face the ‘beauty, or otherwise ‘dimi- 
nish the value of a set of china: 
hence, it becomes a desirable ob- 
jet to join or cement the frag-_ 
ments, so as to be imperceptible to 
the naked eye. Under the article 
Cement, and likewise on other 
occasions (for which the reader 
is- referred to the General. Index 
of Reference}, we have stated the 
most proper expedients: for this 
purpose: we shall therefore only 
remark, that all china-ware; im- 
ported by the East-India Company, 
pays 2]. per cent. on being depo- 
sited in their warehouses; and. is 
subjeG@ to the farther probibitory 
duty.of PO]. 8s. Gd. per cent. ‘ac- 
cording to ‘its value, when taken 
out for domestic use. 

PORK, is the flesh of hogs, kill- 
ed for culinary pur poses. 

Having already, in the artiche 
Hoe, treated of the relative salu+ 
brity of this aliment, when eaten 
in afresh state; and likewise stat- 
ed the: best. mode of preserving 

meat. 
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meat’ in general, under the headsiof | 


Bauer, Frrsu-Meat, and Prcx.e; 
we shall at present only. add-the 


method formerly. practised for buc- | 


canning, or pickling pork, by the 
famous Buccanneers’ of America. ° 
First, they cut the flesh into long 
pieces, about an inch and a half 
thick ; and, after'sprinkling it with | 


salt, and suffering it to remain in’ 


that state for 24. hours, these. 


slices were next dried in stoves till ) 
they acquired a bony hardness,” 
and a deep brown colour.—Pork, 
treated in this manner, if packed 


in casks, may be preserved for up- 


_ wards of a whole year; and, when 
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when used itt small proportions, ‘is 
peculiarly calculated to resist putre-. 
faction.++SeePicKkus,vol. iil. p.374. 

- PORTER, a well-known malt-; 
Viqitany, air hbelyeli ers from ale. and 
beer, in consequence ofits being 
brewed with malt that has. been 
highly dried. 

As porter constitutes the: princi 
pal beverage of all ranks.of people 
in this metropolis, particularly of 
the labouving classes ; and as it is’ 
too frequently adulterated with de-' 


_ léeterious drugs, and has lately been’ 


fF 


soaked in luke-warm . water, be-' 


comes plamp, and: has a veneeeae 
_ ‘pearance. It likewise possesses’ a 
grateful flavour under) the various: 
ferms of cookery, and ‘is relished 
- by the most delicate palate: 
Beside the usual manner of) cur- 


advanced in price; we think it 
useful to communicate the follow- 
ing recipe, together with, the pre-' 
sent/pricesiof ‘the ‘ingredients (ex 
trated from: Mr. Curip’s: late: 
! Treatise;entitled very Aan: his 
own Brewer) :. according to-which, » 
every industrious family, where 


room and other conveniences fa- 


ing pork with bay-salt; some house- 


wives add juniper-berries, pepper, 
Nirre, and other antiseptic sub- 
-stances.. The salt last mentioned, 


One peck of malt 


A quarter of a pound of liquorice-root 


Spanish juice 
_ Essentia bina 

Colour 

Half a pound of treacle: 

A quarter of a poundvof sro 

Capsicum.and ginger : 


The expence of coals: 


~™\, 


. These: articles, (when managed 


conformably to the direétions given 
in the article Brewine, will pro- 


duce six gallons of good. Porter, 
which, at 4s, 6d. pergallon;'would® frony the andertaking ; and, being 


cost Qs. so that. one-half ‘of the 
expence. is saved by woth it ‘at 
home. : ted va ae BE bh et 


to 


a 
i 


t 


He 


vour, the attempt, may’ prepare 
their own porter at a more reason- 
able rate ‘than it is now sold, and) 
without a any adulter~ 
ation, 


hit ad. 
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‘The nabbed! thence: arising 
are obvious : 3° for, independently f 
its being a great object of economy 
amore palatable liquor ‘will result 


prepared! in the house, ewill: afford - 
additional pleasure,’ nay, often con-* 


"tribute to: the preventi niof a@.mogst* 


detest- 
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detestable habit, that of tippling in 
ale-houses.—The proportions above 
stated are calculated only for small 
families, or such as cannot! conve- 
niently spare a room,. or procure 
a proper apparatus for brewing: 
hence, by augmenting the ingre- 


dients, as circumstances may re-. 


quire, any quantity of pure and 
wholesome beer will be obtained. 
For the information of those, 
who may be totally unacquainted 
with the process of brewing porter, 
we shall add a short explanation of 
the manner in which the essentia 
tina and the colour are prepared. 
Jn order to procure the first of these 
ingredients, a quarter of a pound 
of moist sugar should be bo.led 


in an 2ron vessel, tillit attain to the 


consistence ofa thick, black syrup, 
which is remarkably bitter.—The 

colour is produced by boiling a 
similar quantity of moist sugar, till 
it acquire a taste between. sweet 
and bitter: it imparts the fine mel- 
low tint, that is so much admired 
in good porter. In preparing these 
two ingredients, however, it will 

_be necessary to employ a small por- 

tion of pure, or of lime-water, ‘* to 
bring it ‘to a proper temper;” be- 
cause they will otherwise grow-hard 
and dry, if suffered to stand till 
they become cold. The essence 
and colour, are added to the first 
wort, with which they are boiled, 
and constitute the basis of porter. 

. This preparation forms an agree- 
able and salutary beverage to most 
constitutions; and, if it be mz/d, 

possesses gently laxative properties : 
—when bottled, and kept for some 
time, it acquires a high flavour, 
and is much esteemed, especially 
after having made a sca-voyage. 
A similar effet will result from 
sending such liquor to a consider- 
able distance by land-carrlage. The 
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bottles ought tobe carefully washed,” 
and drained, till they become per- 
feclly dry. After being filled with 
the liquor, they are suffered ton 
stand for twenty-four hours, before. 
they are corked, so that the porter 
may part with some portion of its’ 
fixed air, to prevent the bottles 
from cracking. At the end of that 
time, they should be closed withe 
sound corks, which ought to be 
driven in, as closely as possible, ° 
and to a depth from.14 to 2 inches, 
in order to exclude the air. 
In regard to the relative salubrity 
of Porter, and other Malt-liquors, 
we have already expressed ouropi-- 
nion, in’vol. i: pp. 241-2. © : 
PORTLAND-POWDER, a par- 
ticular compound, the recipe fot 
which was imported from Switzer- 
land, by an ancestor of the Duke 
of Portland. It consists of equal 
parts of Round Birthwort (4risto- 
lochia rotunda, L.); of Gentian ; 
of the tops and leaves of German- 
der, Ground-Pine, and Centaury ; 
dried, pulverized, and sifted.. These 
are to be carefully incorporated ; 
and one-dram of the composition fs. 
to be taken every morning ina glass 
of wine and water, tez, or any warm 
liquid; after- which the patient 
should fast an hour and a half, 
Such. course is to be continued for 
three months without intermission ; 
at the expiration of which, the dose’ 
must be reduced to one half, and 
taken as before, for the space of six 
months ; when itis to be continued 
every second day, for twelve months 
longer.—This famous nostrum has 
long been held in high estimation, 
for its supposed efficacy in curing 
the Gout; and though, in the hands - 
of judicious persons, it undoubtedly 
forms a powerfu) alterative; yet 
it must be classed among those 
quack-medicines, that by the ite 
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‘ef time to which their operation is 
to be extended, cannot fail of doing 
frequent mischief. 3 | 
~ POST, a stake, or piece of tim- 
‘ber, which is fixed in the ground. 
Posts are used both for the pur- 
poses of building, and of fencing; 
but, as the strength of the fabric, 
or of the fence, depends greatly on 
their nature or solidity, various ex- 
pedients have been adopted, with 
‘a view fo season, or prevent them 
from rotting. Among these, burn- 
ing of the lower or subterraneous 
part, has been recommended as an 
excellent preservative ; besmearing 
them with tar, pitch, &c. has like- 
wise been found very serviceable ; 
but the most effeétual method is 
that employed in the county of 
Durham.—It consists in indenting, 
or puncturing the stake at right 
angles, to the heart or pith, by 
means of an instrument, somewhat 
resembling the caulking-irons of 
ship-carpenters ; and which is fur- 
nished with one, two, or three 
rows of teeth. The wood ought 
previously to be ‘well seasoned, 
warmed, and, lastly, coated with 
pitch or coal-tar; which will pe- 
hetrate as far as its centre. By 
this operation, the strength and 
durability of timber will by no 
means be diminished ; on the con- 
trary, it will thus be better enabled 
to withstand the injuries of the 
weather, i 
POT-ASH, denotes an alkaline 
salt, or, with more propriety, a 
compound of different salts, ob- 
tained by reducing large quanti- 
ties of wood to ashes: this process 
is termed, by chemists, zncinera- 
tion, 
water, so as to form a strong ley, 
which, after being strained, is eva- 
porated in. an: iron vessel almost 
ta dryness ; the matter, which re- 


The ashes are next boiled in 
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mains at the bottom, is then” put 
into a crucible, liquefied over an 
intense heat, and poured out on 
iron plates, where it speedily cools, 
and assumes the form of solid pot- 


ash, 


Such is the method generally 
practised in making this alkaline 
salt ; but ingenious chemists have, 
contrived various modes of prepar- 
ing it, with a view to prevent the 
exportation of the large sums an- 
nually paid to Russia, America, 
Sweden, and other northern coun- 
tries. Hence, we shall state only 
the method followed by Dr. Pex- 
crv AL, for procuring pot-ash from 
the putrid water which runs from 
dung-hills; as being entitled to 
particular attention. -His process 
is very simple: it consists in eva- 
porating the fluid part, and in cas. 
cining the impure salt, till the foul 
or extraneous ingredients are al- 

nost entirely dissipated by the fire. 
From 24 wine-pipes of such Jj- 
quor, Dr. P. obtained nine cwrt. 
and 4Olbs. of saleable pot-ash, 
which was valued at 2]. 2s, per 
ewt.; the expence of thé whole 
process amounted to 41. 9s. The 
salt, thas procured, has a ereyish- 
white appearance; and is, when 
broken, of a hard, spongy texture : 
it is slightly affected by moist air; 
but, tf it be kept in a dry apartment, 
near the fire, a powder is ‘fornied 
on its surface.—Lastly, this species 
of pot-ash contains, according to 
Dr. P.’s chemical analysis, such a 
proportion of purealkah, as amounts 
to one-third part of its weight; 
while that imported from Russia, 
yields only one-eighth. 

In the year 1796, a patent was 
granted to Mr. Hoaxestey, for 
his method of making British pot- 
ash; forthe supply of all manu- 
factures, in which the foreign salt 

er 
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or. any alkaline matter is useful, 
The ingredients employed, consist 
of English, Welch, Irish, or Scotch 
kelp; foreign barilla; and, the 
salts obtained from soap-boilers’ 
waste, whether by evaporation, or 
by calcination. The materials are 
pulverized, and thrown into a fur- 
nace of a peculiar construction, 
where they are, by intense heat, 
melted into a liquid, which is dis- 
charged through a channel. into 
pots. When cold, the mass) as- 
sumes the appearance of foreign 
pot-ash. 

Barilla is said to furnish the best 
pot-ash, which is imported from 
Spain. It may also be advantage- 
ously prepared: from kelp, salt, or 
glass- wort, fern, sea-wrack, and a 
variety of plants that are found both 
on the sea-coast, and in the interior 
parts of Britain. —This alkaline salt 
is employed in various manufac- 
tures, particularly in those of glass 
and soap; likewise by dyers, in 
the scouring of cloths, &c. sit 
pays, on importat on, the low duty 
of 2s. 54d. per cwt. 

._ POT-ASH-CAKE, a kind of 
biscuit, much used in the United 
States of America; and which is 
baked in the following manner :— 
Take two pounds of wheaten flour, 
and half a pound. of butter: to 
these must be added half a pound 
of sugar, that has previously been 
combined with a pint of milk ; and 
a large tea-spoontul of salt of tar- 
tar, crystals of soda, or any other 
pure pot-ash, which has likewise 
been dissolved in a smal] quantity 
of water. The whole is to be 
earefully mixed, and kneaded to- 
gether: when properly roiled, it 
may be formed into cakes, which 
ought to be exposed to a brisk heat 
ef an oven; as their lightness de- 
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pends much onthe expedition with 
which they are baked... 

Pot-ash-cake is equally. pail . 
ous and. wholesome :, being speédi- 
ly prepared, it deserves to be adept- 
ed, especially where yeast, cannot 
be easily procured. 

POTATOE,. the Com saaeae ak 
Solanum 7 et hin L. a’ valuar 
ble root, originally a native of Ame- 
rica, whence it was introduced. in- 
to Ireland ; and subsequently into — 
Britain, about. the COTTE RCA 
of the 17th century. 

There are numerous variaties: vr 


the potatoe, ‘which are cultivated 


both for culinary purposes, and for 
the feeding of cattle. The most 
remarkable of these are: the’ Com: 
mon Kidney ; the Red’ American 
Kidney; the Aylesbury White ; 
and the. Altringham Early White ; 
which. are chiefly reared for the 
table; as the Ox-noble ,(for the 
most part in). Nottinghamshire). ; 
Surinam ;. Irish Purple; Howard 
or Clustered.;.and Red Votatdess 
are for fodder. 

The common mode: of nlanee 
potatoes is, by setting the nting 
roots’ entire ;, or, by cutting the 
larger ones to pieces, and reserving 
one eye or bud to each : it appears, - 
however, that the rind may. be 
employed with equal advantage; 
as crops have thus been produced, 
which fully equalled those obtained 
from seeds, sets, shoots, or by any 
other method, 

These plants will flourish in any 
tolerable soil; but. they thrive 
most luxuriantly in light sandy 
loams,, that are neither too moist 
nor too dry. Such lands ought to 
be deeply ploughed, two or three 
tines, E and, shortly before the 
ground is stirred for the last time 
in the spring, it wilh be necessary” 
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te spread a considerable quantity 
of rotten dung on the surface, 
which should be ploughed early in 
March, provided the weather be 
_ open ; but, if it be frosty, this ope- 
ration must be delayed till the end 
of that month, or the beginning of 
April. After the last ploughing, 
the ground ought to be levelled ; 
the furrows drawn at the distance 
of three feet apart; and at the 
depth of about seven or eight 
inches, In the centre of this fur- 
row are to be set the rind, eyes, 
cuttings, &c.; and then covered 
in with the earth. <A short time 
before the young plants appear, it 
will be advisable to pass a harrow 
over the whole, in order to eradi- 
-eate weeds, to break the clods, and 
to remove every obstacle to their 
‘vegetation. 

Farther, as the potatoes increase, 
it will be proper to mould, or earth 
them up twice; a process, by 
which their growth will be greatly 

promoted. Mr. Turner’s plough 
is eminently adapted to this pur- 
pose; but, having already describ- 
ed the implement.-under the article 
Piouca, we refer the reader to p. 
_ 407, and foll. of the present vo- 
‘lume, where the manner of em- 
ploying it is concisely stated. 
Beside the depredations of worms, 
grubs, and various other insects, to 
~which potatoes are subject in’ com- 
mon with other vegetables, there is 
_adisease termed the cur/, that pe- 
| culiarly affects these roots ; and for 
~which ingenious agriculturists have 
endeavoured to account by various 
- conjectures. —By some it is consi- 
“dered as a species of blight, . but it 
_is more generally attributed to one 
yor more of the following causes :— 
+1. Frost, either before, or after the 
‘sets, &c. have been planted. 2.'The 
“planting of such sets, from large 
NO, X1I.——VOL. II, © 
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or unripe potatoes. 3. From not 
placing them at a sufficient depth, 
or from putting them itt exhausted 
lands. 4. By the first shoots. of 
the sets having been broken off 
previously to planting ; in conse- 
quence of which, the seminal plant 
is incapacitated from sending forth 
other shoots sufficiently’ vigorous 
toexpand. 5, To a white grub, 
that preys upon the roots. 6. To 
the propagation of shoots, sets, 
eyes, &c. constantly from the same 
variety, and on the same land; so 
that the potatoes degenerate, and at 
length yield very indifferent crops; 

In the 8th volume of the Trans- 
actions of the Soctety for the Encou- 
ragement of Arts, &c. we meet 
with an interesting communication 
on the curl, by Mr. W. Hoturns, 
who divides the disease into three 
different stages, viz. 

1, The Half Curl, in which the 
leaves of the plants are somewhat 
long, and slightly curled: they 
produce, however, tolerable crops, 
if the summer be not too dry, 
otherwise the potatoes will be 
small and watery. 

2. The Full Curl: in this stage 
the plants seldomexceed the height 
of six or seven inches ; speedily at- 
tain to maturity, and decay. The 
potatoes are, in general, less than a 
nutmeg; of a dusky-red colour; 
and are extremely unwholesome 
as an article of food. ce: 3 

3. Corrupted Potatoes, the ve- 
getative power of which is almost 
destroyed, mever. appear above 
the surface of the ground. The 
seed will be found at Michaelmas in 
astate, apparently as fresh as when 
it was first set; a.few small pota- 
toes, perhaps, growing from the 
parent root, 

This accurate observer attributes 
a a first, to late setting in 
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rich soil, succeeded by a hot, dry 
summer ; in consequence of which, 
the flower of the plant falls: off; 
the seed is exhausted in feeding 
the plant; and few potatoes ap- 
pear. Should moist weather occur 
in autumn, the plants, after being 
earthed, will blow a second time, 
and a plentiful crop of potatoes will 
be produced. These are, in his 
opinion, perfectly wholesome as 
food; but, being generated from 
the stalk of the plant after the seed 
had been exhausted, their vegeta- 
tive power is defective, and the 
plants that proceed from them, will 
necessarily be curled. 

The second cause of this disease, 
Mr. Ho tins attributes to the for- 
cing of potatoes, by setting them 
in too rich .a soil. His preventive 
method consists in planting them 
early, in ridges about one yard 
apart, having previously spread a 
little manure in the trench.— 
They are to be set ina triangular 
form, five or six inches distant, 
and covered with soil to an equal 
depth : 
ed from the heat of the sun, in 
case the weather be too dry, while 
they remain sufficiently apart for 
receiving the ful] benefit of the air. 
When the plants have attained the 
height of six or seven inches, he 
dire&ts them not to le earthed up, 
but to be occasionally weeded.— 
By this simple method, roots will 
be formed in due season, and grow 
gradually ; and, as the stalk will 
decay at the proper time, the sap 
will be left in the potatoe, and Ze- 
come a seed, possessing a perfect 
power of vegetation ; ; so that the 
plants raised from it will be wholly 
exempt from the curl. 

There prevails another opinion 
-respecting this disease, namely, 


thus they will be protect-: 
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that it is contagious ; but such ne- 
tion has been ably combated in the 
2d vol. of Communications to the 
Board of Agriculture ; where it 
is observed, that whatever tends 
to render a crop poor and weakly, 
is very apt to produce the curl: 
hence, the disease probably origi- 
nates entirely, or in a. great mea- 
sure, from. the following causes : 
1. Land, altogether unfit for pota- 
toes. 2. Imperfe& culture. 3. 
Small roots; or too snall a propor 
tion of strong roots. 4. Sets, taken — 
from roots that have sprouted early, _ 
and the germs of which have been 
rubbed off. - 5. Toosmall, as well 
as too large a quantity of dung. 
6. Too deep, or too shallow plant- 
ing. 7. Every external impedi- 
ment that may injure new plants. 
8. Too stiff ground, or such as 
has been pressed down too closely 
on the sets. 9. An unfavourable 
state of the weather, while the 
crop is young.—The result of the — 
writer’s inquiries briefly is, that, if — 
the curl be not a disease, but mere- 
ly an incidental delility, it may be — 
prevented by diligent attention te 
all those circumstanees ; which, 
according to experience, are es- 
sential to the prosperous cultivation 
of potatoes. 

Itis difficult to decide, amid this 
difference of opinion among prae= 
tical agriculturists; but, as these — 
roots materially contribute to the — 
comfort of mankind, -we have dis- 
cussed the subject at some length ; 
and shall now concisely state those 
remedies which have been success= — 
fully adopted. ‘These are, steep- 
ing the sets for two hours, in@ 
brine made of WaAitsters’ ashes; 
changing the seed, raising new 
kinds from the seed, or apple of the 
plant; or renewing the same sorts 
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again from the same ‘séedd! 
lastly, salt is said to be an excel- 


lent: preventive against the depre- | 


dations of the gr ab. 

Beside the ~eurl, 
liable to two other disorders, viz. 
the scab, which consists of ex- 


crescences that arise in very dry i 
i burs, formed by stamping the holes, 


seasons ; andthe canker, which is 


occasioned by small cavities, that. 
These de-" 
fects have been conjectured to be’ 
in some measure the cause of the” 
and they increasé, according © 
to the length’ of time the potatoes 
after the roots 


appear in wet weather. 


curl; 


remain in the earth, 
have attained to maturity. © 

The proper time for digging up 
potatoes, is in the dry weather of 
autumn, when the léaves and 
stems begin to decay... If they are 
cultivated on a small scale; this 
work is performed by means of a 


three-pronged fork, furnished with © 
when raised in, 
- fields, the roots are turned up bya’ 
‘the; coulter. of which is 
taken out, to prevent them from 
“ sently described, : 
The upper part of this cylindri- 


flat tines: but, | 
plough, 


beingeut. After those, which ap- 
pear, on. the surface, are. collected, 


a pair of drags is passed over the 
in order to separate and | 
_ Expose such as may adhere. to the | 


whole 


clods,. i 


The diac is one of the most 


‘valuable roots for culinary uses: 
when: boiled, it forms a principal 


article of food, and serves partly as’ 
_ a substitute for bread, 


wheaten flour, fermented with 
yeast, and properly baked, it makes 


We) wholesome and nutritious loaf: 
the most economical method of 


Fats, 


preparing these roots, we have al- 
ready'stated, vol. i. p. 830. 


To ‘render this. Dictionary of 


_willadmit, we shall here subjoin a 


description of a valuable machine : 


“and, t 


potatoes are | . 
ina eylindrical shape, of plate-iron, 
whichis about 7 inches in diame- 


rivetted ‘to them. 
“piece not only serves to strengthen 


centrebeing ‘perfor 
“also: supports: a 


: high, 


Mixed with 


as complete as its nature. 


ened with ‘an ren. 1 ¢ap rivetted to 
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M. Baumn’s Mill for gring ding 
Potatoes, of which we have given 


an engraving, from the Memoirs of 


the Academy of Sciences at Paris. 
Fig. 1, Represents a grater made 


ter, and 8 inches in height. The 


are on the inside. Mane 
A, A;A, are three feet, made of 


} flat; iron bars, 7 inches in height, 
_for supporting the grater, to itch 


they ate. strongly hvetted: The 


bottom of each foot is bent hori- 
-govtally, 


and furnished with a hole 
for the reception of a screw, deli- 
neated at A, Fig. 3.—At a little 
distance fromthe upper extremity 
of these feet, ‘is, fastened a’ cross 
piece, B; (Fig. l-and 3), which is 
divided into three branches, and 
"Lhis transverse 


and keep such feet, steady, but its 
sindle (Fig. 


2), the use of whic al be pre 


cal grater is furnished with a di- 
verging border of iron, 
with the letter C, (Fig. iand 3)5 


‘and: whichis about 10 inches in 


diameter at the top, and 5 inches 
‘Farther, within such mia- 
chine is fixed a second grater of a 

conical form (see Fig. 3); which is 


_ construed of thick plate-iron, and 


fastened with the broad end at the 


bottom. The burs of the holes are 
on the outside : to the upper end of 


the cone, there is rivetted a small 
cross piece of iron, consisting of 
three branches ; and inthe middle 
of which a square hole is made for 
the reception of the spindle. This 
partot the conevis likewise strength 


Ff the 


d with a hole,. 


marked. 
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the grater, and perforated with a 


square hole, for the admission of | 


the spindle. 
_ Fig. 2. Represents such spindle, 
which is a square iron bar, about 
16 inches in length, and some- 
what more than half an inch in 
thickness. Both extremities, which 
' are round, fit into the cross pieces 
_B, (Fig. 1 and 3) and D, (Fig. 3), 
in the centre of which the spindle 
~ turns, and by means of which it is 
~ yetained in its place. The upper 
_ end of such spindle ought farther 
to be square,. in order that a handle 
(E, Fig. 3), may be affixed to it, 
which is about nine inches inJength, 
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with potatoes, that have previously — 
been washed and sliced. The handle 
E, (Fig. 3), is then turned round, 
andthe roots, after being ground 
between the two graters, are dis- 
charged gradually at the lower ex- 
tremity; their egress being facili- 
tated by the agitation produced in 
the water, in consequence of the — 
operation of the mill. 

Whenall the potatoes are ground, © 
the pulp must be mixed up in a tub 
with a large quantity of pure wa- 
ter. A second vessel ought far- . 
ther to be provided, on the brim of 
which two wooden rails should be 
fixed for the support of ahair-sieve: 


the liquid pulp is next to be poured — 
through it; the flour, or starch, ~ 
passing together with the fluid, and i) 
at length subsiding. In the course — 


and turns round the conical grater. 
» _G, a small hole made through 
the spindle, in order to receive the 
pin H, that seryes to keep the 


‘conical grater at a proper height 
_ within its cylindrical counterpart. 
Fig. 3. Is a bird’s-eye view, re- 
‘presenting the mill placed within 
one end of an oval tub, resembling 
those employed for bathing. D, is 
‘the triangular iron cross above- 
‘mentioned, which is screwed to the 
side of the tub; and in the centre 


there is a round hole, in which the, 


spindle of the mill moves when at 
‘work. In this figure, part of the 
conical vessel is delineated as being 
cut off; in order. that the internal 
stru@ture of the machine may be 
more distin€tly seen :—to prevent 
‘the bottom of the tub from being 
worn by the screws passing through 
‘the feet of the mill,-a deal board 
about an inch in thickness, is placed 
‘beneath the latter. 

In order to employ this machine, 
its feet must first be secured,.as 
already described, and likewise the 
top, by means of the cross-piece D, 
(Fig. 3). The tub is next. filled 
about two-thirds of the whole with 
water; and the top of the vessel 


of five or six hours, the liquor ~ 
may be poured off, and fresh water — 
successively added (the pulp being © 
occasionally stirred), till the huid is — 
discharged perfe@tly transparent. 
When the flouris sufficiently wash= — 
ed, it must be taken out, placed on — 
wicker-frames, and dried ; care be- 
ing taken to shelter it from the~ 
dust; as soon as all moisture is 


evaporated, it should be passed ~ 


through a fine sieve, and preserved 
in glass vessels, covered with paper. — 
Such isthe objeG& of M. Baumz’s — 
useful contrivance, which deserves — 
general attention; for, if wheat — 
should at any future time again — 
rise to an exorbitant price, potatoes~ 


may thus be readily conyerted inte 


wholesome and nutritious flour. _ 
Independently of the essential 
use of these roots for culinary pur — 
poses, they afford excellent food 
for cattle. Thus, if half a pint of 
salt be added to every 300lbs. of - 
potatoes, previously washed and 
steamed, together with a smal 
portion of sulphur; this mixture 
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itis said, will support six horses’. 


per day with such effe@t, that the 


_ animals will be enabled to perform . 


constant labour, without the al- 
Jowance of either hay or oats. Far- 
ther, bullocks fatten more speedily 
* on potatoes, than on cabbages or. 
turnips, especially if a double por- 
_tion of chopped hay or straw be 
mixed with the former. Cows 
_ also thrive well on these roots; so 
that with one bushel per day, toge- 
ther with a little hay, they will 
yield as large a quantity of sweet 
milk, or butter, as they usually 
produce, when fed on the finest 
grasses. | 
Potatoes are likewise serviceable 
in fattening sheep, and especially 
hogs ; but, if the latter be design- 
ed for bacon or hams, it will be 
advisable to mix gradually four 
bushels of ground pease, with an 
equal quantity of the boiled roots ; 
which portion wll, it is affirmed, 
fatien an animal of twelve stone.— 
in a boiled state, they may also be 
given to poultry with similar effect. 
Formerly, a kind of brandy was 
distilled from these roots; but the 
Legislature has. wisely prohibited 
such practices. — Besides, a fine 
sixe may be prepared from pota- 
toes, which will answer all the 
‘purposes of that in common use, 
particularly for whitening ceilings 
and walls.. With this intention, 
any quantity of newly-made po- 
tatoe-starch should be boiled into 
a paste; a. sufficient portion of 
which ought to be mixed with the 
whiting, after the Jatter has been 
diluted with water. The coat thus 
prepared is much clearer ; retains 
its whiteness longer; and is less 
able to crack or scale, than such 
as is mixed with animal glue— 
There is another economical way 
of employing the water expressed 
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from potatoes in the processes of . 
making starch or size. This liquor 
is useful for washing linen, whe- 
ther plain or coloured, silk hand- 
kerchiefs, stockings, &c. without. 
the aid of any ley or soap: it is 
said to improve rather than to di-. 
minish the tint, while it restores 
their original brightness, and im- 
parts a degree of stiffness to silk 
stuffs, which cannot be obtained by 
the common method of cleaning, 
them, It deserves, however, tobe: ~ 
remarked, that no discoloured or 
otherwise damaged roots must be. 
used for this purpose.—Bakers in 
Germany, farther, couvert the pulp 
of potatoes into yeast, by adding a 
smail proportion (about the 8th or 
10th part)-of the Jatter, together, 
with two drams of calcined and 
pulverized crab’s-claws or oyster-. 
shells, and a similar quantity of 
burnt hartshorn, to every pailful of. 
the preparation. This compound 
is asserted to increase the bulk of » 
the paste, and consequently of th» 
bread ; but double the measure of 
it is required to serve as a complete 
substitute for barm.— See also ~ 
CHEESE, vol. i. p. 501. 

Farther, the stalks of these roots, 
when cut in small pieces, afford a 
grateful food to cattle: the haulm 
has also been converted into paper; 
but it is more generally, and, we 
conceive, more profitably, employ- 
ed for stable-litter ; or, when straw 
is scarce, instead of thatch for cot- 
tages.—Lastly, even the potatoe. 
apples may be usefully employed 
in domestic economy. .In_ the 
New Swedish Journal of Hus-. 
Landry tor 1796, it is directed, that 
such apples should be collected 
while ina green and hard state ; 
then well rinsed in cold water, and 
put for 48 hours into a strong fil- 
trated brine. Next, they are to be 
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placed for six or eight hours in a 
colander to drain, when they ought 
to be boiled'in good vinegar, with 
the addition of some spice, till 
they acquire a certain degree of 
transparency, without becoming 
too soft. Thus prepared, they will 
afford a more palatable and less 
hurtful pickle than either olives or 
cucumbers. 

Potatoes being of such extensive 
utility, various expedients have 
been contrived, with a view to pre- 
serve them. The most common 
meéthod is, that of piling them up 
after they haye become dry, in 
heaps resembling the roof of a barn ; 
covering them closely with straw, 
in such a manner as to mect-in a 
point at the top; and then slightly 
spreading them over with mould, 
which is beaten down with a spade. 
Some husbandmen make holes in 
the sides and top of the earth, in 
order that the air, arising from the 
natural heat of the roots, may eva- 
porate ; and, as soon as the steam 
ceasés, the cayities are filled up, 
to prevent the effects of frost or 
rain. Another mode consists in 
depositing them in pits, and cover- 
ing them with dry straw, or with 
the haulm of the roots; by which 
management, if their surface be 
perfectly dry at the time they are 
put in, potatoes may long be pre- 
served in a sound state. 

A continental writer of doubtful 
authority informs us, that such 

roots may be easily preserved from 
the effects of the severest frost, by 
placing a vessel filled with cold 
water immediately over them: the 
fluid should be in proportion to the 
quantity of the vegetables ; 3 and, if 
frozen, it ought to be removed 
every morning and evening ; when 
a new supply must be instantly pro- 
cured. re he same author | ves, 
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that frost-Litten potatoes may be 
rendered equally, nay, more useful 
than those ina fresh state. This 
paradoxical prgposition he supports 
by the following dire@ions :—Se- 
leé& all the roots thus injured ; 

place them in a dry and warm 
place till the wie be “expelled: 
then remove thé peels, cut them in 
slices, and place-them on wicker 
frames till they are perfectly dry. 
Thus they acquire a dark hue, lose 
bc bia ide of their bulk, and re- 


tain only the inspissated sap, which ~ 


becomes very hard and incorrupti- 
ble, so that it may advantageouly 
be used on long voyages. When 
reduced to powder, and boiled with 


broth, milk, or water, with the ad- | 


dition of vinegar and a few aroma-~ 
tic herbs, those frozen fruits are 
said to afford a very palatable and 
nutritive food. 

From the 2d vol. of the Reports 
of the Society for increasing the 
Comforts, €5c. of the Poor, we 
shall éxtraét an interesting paper 
on the preservation of potatoes, by 
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Mr. Mittincton.—<According to,” 


his statement, three pounds of pota- 
toes were peeled, rasped, and put 
in a coarse cloth 
boards, in a napkin-press, till they 
were compressed into a very thin 


between two 


cake, that was placed on’a shelf to © 
dry. The roots yielded, on expres- — 


sion, about one quart of juice; 


which, being mixed with an equal mi 
quantity of cold water, deposited in — 


the course of an hour, upwards: of 
one dram of white flour or starch, 


in every respect fit for making fine 


pastry.—Mr. M. presented in 1799 


to the above-mentioned Society, a 


| cake, vi ‘hich had been thus pr epared ; 
it OC 


in the year 1797. In bulk, 
cupied only one-sixth part of the 


original roots ; and lost about two-- 


thirds in weight by the. process 5 
but 
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but he observes, that such cake, 
when dressed by steam, or other- 
Wise, will afford nearly the same 
quantity and. weight, as_ threes 
pounds and a half of potatoes, pro- 
perly boiled.—Some roots, that had 
» been thoroughly frozen, have been 
managed in a similar manner ; and 
the cake .was perfectly sweet; 
whereas others of the same parcel, 
that were left unpressed, in a few 
days became rotten. 

Mr. Mitiineron’s second me- 
thod of preserving these roots, is as 
follows: Five pounds of potatoes 
were properly cleaned and pounded 
ina mortar, without Leing previous- 
ly peeled; and then pressed in a 
small wine-press into a.thick cake; 
the whole being completed in the 
manner above described. ‘This 
cake also was sweet and whole- 
some, but did not possess the clear 
whiteness of the former ; nor does 
it appear that such as were pre- 
pared according to the last process, 
will remain sweet for the same 
length of time as those consisting 
_ of peeled potatoes.—At all events, 

this contrivance deserves to be far- 
ther pursued and improved ; for, 
independently of the immediate 
advantages that will result from 
supplying mariners with vegeta- 
bles, it is an object of the greatest 
importance, when considered as 
a mean of preserving so useful, 
though perishable, an article for 
years ; and of laying up a store in 
plentiful seasons, against the time 
_of scarcity. 

Another mode of keeping pota- 
toes, was lately and successtully 
ried, by the patriotic Bath and 
West of England Society ; and 
which certainly is less complex 
than that before described. It con- 
sists simply in slicing potatoes, 
without taking off the rind or skin, 
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and afterwards drying them in an 


oven or kiln, ‘The roots thus pre- 
pared will remain sweet for almost 
any length of time: the Society 
sent some to Jamaica in a barrel ; 
which ‘had been four years from 
Britain, and, on their return, were 
found not to be in the least degree 
affected. 
POULTICE, an external appli« 
cation employed for promoting the 
suppuration of tumors, or abating 
painful inflammation ; and which is 
sometimes also called a Cataplasm. 
Poultices are generally prepared 
of bread and milk, to which are 
added oi], lard, or other unctuous 
matter, to prevent their adhesion 
to the parts inflamed. In large 
hospitals, the consumption of these 
articles for such purpose being 
very considerable, while the bread 
and milk are liable to become sour 
in warm weather, the following 
ingredients have, by Mr.T. Paynzg, 
surgeon, been proposed as substi- 
tutes :—Take, of the finest pollard, 
three parts; of genuine linseed 
flour, one part ; both by measure; 
and, of boiling water, four parts : 
mix these ingredients with a spoon 
or a broad knife; and they will, 
in general, form a poultice of a> 
proper consistence, without requir- 
ing oil, lard, or other emollient 
ointment: though, if the inflam- | 
mation be considerable, a small 
quantity of oil may be added, to 
revent adhesion. 
POULTRY, a term including 
every kind of domestic fowls which 
are reared about yards, such as 
cocks, hens, ducks, turkeys, &c, 
Poultry constitutes part of every 
farmers stock, but the rearing of 
it is, in this country, seldom pro 
ductive of any pecuniary adyan- 
tage ; for, though fowls are consi+ 
dered chiefly as an article of luxury, 
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and sold at high prices in the 
matket, they never repay the value 
of the corn which they have con- 
sumed, especially if such grain must 
be purchased, With respedt to 
farmers, we are aware, that the 
profits arising from the stock of the 
poultry-yard, are claimed by cus- 
tom as the market-money of every 
house wife. Nevertheless, we con- 
ceive, it would be more conducive 
to their mutual! interest, if this ex- 
pensive perquisite were compen- 
satec by an annual allowance of 
pir: money. Indeed, where profit 
is the objeCt of: the ‘husbandman’s 
labours, no poultry should be ad- 
mitted into the vicinity of . Larns ; 
unless for the purpose of picking 
up ‘eeattertd 3 ‘rain: though, in ge- 
neral, it.capnot be denied, , that they 
acquire thet fat substance from 
the corn ieft in the straw, by negli- 
gent threshing. —For the mast eco- 
nemical metheds of rearing fowl, 

the reader will consult the articles 
Cock, Hew, Duck, Goose, 
Turkey, &c.—See also CHarer : 
vol. i. p. 486. 

Pounp, See Werenr. 

POWDER, a form of medicine, 
which 1s prepared, by breaking and 
recucing sustances to minute par- 
ticles, either in a mortar, or by 
chemical process. 

In the preparation of powders, 
especial care otight. to be taken 
that no corrupted, or impure mat 
ters be empioyed. Dry aromatic 
substances should be sprinkled, 


during their pulverization, with a’ 


few «ops of. water ; while those 
of a-moist nature, may previously 
be exposed to a moderate heat. 
Gums, and other materials that 


are with difficulty reduced to pow- ‘ 


der, may be mixed with drier ar- 
ticles, and nojart should be ‘se- 
parated tor use, till the whole quan- 


tity has passed through the sieve, 
and the different siftings are incor= 
porated. 

If powders be long kept, die 
the air not carefully secluded, their. 
virtue becomes greatly impaired. 
Thus, ipecacuanha, if exposed to, 
the action of the atmosphere, - at: 
length loses its emetic property. - 

The dose of powders, in general, - 
is from one scruple to a dram; 
though the principal ingredient of- 
ten does not exceed one grain.— 
The usuai vehicie for taking this - 
form of medicine, is any agreeable 
thin liquid, or pure water ; but the - 
more ponderous calces of metals, 
as well as the powders compounded | 
of resinous matters, are more éli- 
gibly swallowed in syrups, or other - 
thick liquor.-—-On the whole, me- 
dicines reduced to this impalpable 
state, operate both mere certainly 
and expeditiously than pills, lo- 
zenges, or bolusses ; without clog- 
ging the stomach and bowels. © 

PREGNANCY, a certain state. 
of the animal body, which requires 
no farther explanation. . 

The first duty of persons, in that 
prosperous condition is. a con- 
stant and redoubled attention to all 
the surrounding and occasional” 
causes Which may be produdtive of 
injuricus effects on their constitu- 
tion. Thus, prudent’ mothers will 
greaily contribute to the future ~ 
health and welfare of their chil-’ 
dren, by avoiding every violent 
and depressing passion ; living re~ 
gularly in. all respects ; and espe= 


_ cially by taking proper or mode- - 
_ rete exercise in the open air, These | 
few hints cannot with too great 


earnestness be impressed ‘on’ the — 
female mind ; as every comfort, or .- 


_misery, connected with family life, 


will, in a great measure, depend” 


‘on the conduc pursued during that 


impore : 
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Important crisis. Hence persons, 
thus situated, ought to be extreme- 
ly vigilant over the vagrant effu- 
sions of fancy, and not suffer them- 
selves to be misled by the frequent, 
though momentary, impulse of an 
excited imagination: the happy 
consequences of such a system 
would be felt by future genera- 


_tions; because every: negled, ‘of . 


which they are guilty at this period, 
‘cannot fail to be productive of phy- 
sical and moral detriment to those 
who are the dearest. pledges of 
their existence, Nor should they 
indulge, beyond the bounds of rea- 
son, in the eating of any strange 
dish, or drinking particular liquors, 
to which they are not accustomed ; 
as desires of this nature must be 
ascribed to an unnatural appetite. 
_ It-is an indisputable truth, that 
in the present improving state of 
society, we possess no distinét trea- 
tise on a subject of the highest im- 
portance to the prosperity of man- 
kind ; namely, a popular work on 
pregnancy, in which scientific rules 
are delivered with such a degree of 
delicacy as to convey plain instruc- 
tions, in a correGt and pleasing 
manner.’ Until this great deside- 
ratum be fulfilled, we are inclined 
torepeat the just complaints of So- 
CRATES against his cotemporaries, 
that they cultivated the art of rear- 
ing good horses; but negleéted that 
of educating their children, 
- PRESERVATION, in domestic 
economy, is the art of preserving 
animal and vegetable substances, 
_ with the least trouble and expence. 
In the articles Bacon, Brer, 
Butter, Cuerse, Fresa-meat, 
‘Prckte, &c. we have ‘already 


pointed out various new and ef- ’ 


fectual contrivances: for preventing 
_ the corruption of animal food-: and 
though we ‘likewise treat, in the 
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“progress of the alphabet, on the 


most useful vegetable bodies, and 


introduce the best methods of pre- 


serving them in a fresh state, yet 


general faét of the utmost -import- 
ance to the maritime interest of 
this country; and which appears 


‘we cannot neglect this opportunity 
of communicating to our readers a 


to have hitherto escaped the notice 


of British journalists. 


As we never attribute the merit : 


of a new discovery to any person 
y y 


but the original inventor (let him be 


a sworn patentee or a mere adven- 
turer), we shall begin our narrative ° 


with the name of a philanthropic 
Livonian clergyman, Mr. Eisen, 
who, in the year 1772, published a 
few sheets in the German language, 
of which the following is the sub- 


stance :—-After numberiess experi 
ments made witha view to ascer-_ 


tain the relative moisture contain- 
ed in different plants, this excel- 
lent man has clearly convinced the 
world, by actual proofs laid before 


the late Frepéric the Great of’ 


Prussia, that ‘* vegetables may be - 
g 9 


preserved in their natural state, ' so 
as to retain theit juices, their co- 
jour, taste, and alimentary proper- 
tiés, for a series of years, by a pro- 
per method of drying and packing 
them.”—As'we propose to describe 
this simple process, under the ar- 
ticle VeGETaBLes, let it suffice ta 


observe, that eight tons, or 32;000 
pounds of fresh herbs and roots, - 


may thus be concentrated into the 


compass of '16 cwt. or the twen- 
-tieth part of their bulk, so that a: 


single horse may remove with ease, 
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what otherwise would have re- ~ 
quired the united efforts of twenty, 
See SPINDLE- 
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Prim. See PRiver. 

PRIMROSE, or Primula, L. a 
genus of plants comprising 19 spe- 
cies ; four of which are indige- 
nous : the following are the princi- 
pal’: 

1. The vulgaris, or Common 
Primrose, is perennial, grows in 
woods, hedges, thickets, and on 
heaths; it flowers in the months 
of April and May.—The blossoms 
of this species form an ingredient 


in pectoral teas; and the young: 


leaves may be eaten in the spring 
among other culinary herbs,—Bees 
visit the odoriferous flowers, which 
are also said to impart briskness to 
wines. The roots, immersed in a 
cask of beer, or ale, render it 
much stronger.— Linnaus as- 
serts, that silk-worms may be fed 
with its leaves.—Sheep and goats 
eat this plant; but cows do not 
relish it, and it is wholly refused 
by horses and hogs 

2. The veris. See Cowsiip, 

3. The Poryanruus, a beauti- 
ful exotic species, which is culti- 
vated in gardens, on account of its 
fragrance, It is one of the earliest 
spring flowers, and numerous va- 
rieties have been raised by garden- 
exs ; some of which are so greatly 
admired, as to be sold at one guinea 
per root. These are propagatedfrom 


seed, which ought to besown in De- 


cember, in boxes of light rich earth, 
and slightly covered. When the 
young plants appear, they must be 
sheltered from the heat of the me- 
ridian sun; and, if the spring be 
dry,/it will be requisite to water, 
and keep them in the shade.—In 
the month of May, they may be 
renioved into rich shady borders, 
that have previously been manured 
with neats’-dung, where they are 
ta'be set at the distance, of four 
inches, till they have taken root, 
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Here they must be carefully weed- 
ed; and, towards the end of Au- 
gust, they should be finally trans- 
planted into borders of rich, light 
earth, in rows of six inches apart, 
and occasionally watered. At an 
early period of the succeeding 
spring, the plants will flower ; and, 
if intended to be preserved, it will 
be necessary to remove them, when 
their time of blowing is past, inte 
another border of similar soil; 
where, being weeded, and shel- 
tered during the winter, they will 
produce strong and beautiful flow- 
ers in the following spring. 

PRINT, an impression taken 
from a copper-plate. : 

As prints are more durable than 
paintings, and form a valuable part 
of the furniture of almost every 
house, we shall subjoin a method 
of cleaning and bleaching them, im 
case they become. stained by acci- 
dent, or otherwise soiled. It was 


invented by Signior FaBBRONI, an 


Italian chemist, who. published it 
in Bruenareiut’s Annali di Chi- 
mica.—He directs a strong glass 
bottle to be half-filled with a mix- 
ture of one-fourth part of red lead, 
and three-fourths of spirit of salt, 
and to be closely secured by a glass . 
stopper. The vessel is then to stand 
in a cool shady place, till a certain 
degree of heat, which is spontane- 
ously produced, indicates the form- 
ing of new combinations. The 
minium loses a considerable portion 
of its oxygen, which unites with the 
liquor, and communicates to it a 
rich gold colour, together with the 
smell of oxygenated muriatic-acid 
(bleaching liquor); and a small 
quantity of lead is held in solution, 
which does not, however, lessen its _ 
effects. 
In order to employ the liquid, | 
thus prepared, a border of white 
Cpe ; wax 
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wax should first be formed, about 
two inches in height, upon a large 
pane of class: on this, the prints 
must be laid, in a ley made either 
of fresh urine, or of water mixed 
with a little ox-gall, for the space 
of three or four days; at the expi- 
ration of which time the liquor 
must be supplied with warm water, 
that ought to be changedevery third 
or fourth hour, till it is poured off 
perfectly clear. Should any resin- 
ous matter remain on the prints, 
they must be moistened with a little 
alkohol, 
The moisture must next be drain- 
ed; and the print, being again 
placed on the plate of glass, ought 
to be covered with the oxygenated 
miuriatic-acid liquor. Another pane 
is then to be placed on the lower 
one, to prevent any dangerous con- 
sequences arising from the perni- 
cious vapour of the acid. In the 
course of one or two hours, the 
most discoloured prints will be re- 
stored to their original beauty, 
Lastly, after pouring off the acids, 
the prints must be washed two or 
three times in pure: water, and 
dried in the sun, | 
PRINTING, the art of taking 

_ impressions from figures or charac- 
‘ters, on paper, linen, silk, &c:— 
it is divided into three distin@ 
branches ; namely, 1. From cop- 
per-plates, for pictures, which is 
denominated rolling-press printing. 
2. From blocks, on which birds, 
flowers, and other representations 
_are cut, for printing linen, cotton, 
or similar articles; and which is 
known under the name of ca/ico- 
printing. 3. From moveable let- 
ters, for multiplying books, and 
which has received the appellation 
of letter-press printing. 

_ The branch last mentioned, is 
pudoubtedly: the most curious and 
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valuable; as to its general disse- 
mination, may be chiefly attributed 
the progress of learning ; the num- 
berless discoveries and improve- 
ments in the arts and sciences, to- 
gether with a variety of other va- 
luable contrivances in domestic 
life, that must otherwise have been 
confined to the knowledge of a few 
individuals, if not totally lost to 
mankind, Hence, several cities 
have contended for the honour of 
its first introdu@ion; but the claim 
is confined principally to Haarlem, 
in Holland (where it was invented 
by Laurence Coster), and to 
Mentz, in Germany (where Faust 
and GurTenBere were the first 
printers): to each of these it may 
in some measure be ascribed; the 
printing with separate wooden 
types being first practised at Haar- 
lem in 1430; as that with metal 
types (which were first cut, and 
afterwards cast) was discovered at 
Mentz, in the year 1444 or 1445. 

From Holland, the art of print- 
ing was introduced into England, 
about the middle of the 15th cen- 
tury : it was first carried on at 
Oxford ; whence it has been dif- 
fused to every quarter of the island, 
and is now brought near to its 
acme of perfection.x—A more mi- 
nute account of the history of this 
valuable art, will be found in Mr, 
Amnks’s History of Printing (3 vols. 
4to. 3]. 13s. 6d. 2d edit.); and in 
Messrs. Bowyer’s and Nicwots’s 
Origin of Printing (8vo. 2d edit. 
5s. boards). 

In the year 1795, the’ Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts, &c, 
conferred a bounty of forty guineas 
on Mr. Ripiey, for his invention 
of a Printing-press, on a new con- 
struction ; but, as a description of 
its mechanism would be intelligible 
only to printers, the reader is re- 

Spa aey ates ferred 
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ferred to the 13th vol. of the So- 
ciety’s ‘* Transactions ;” where it 
is accurately described, and illus- 
trated with an engraving, 


-PRIVET, Prim, or Print; Li- ) 


gustrum vulgare, L.; an_indige- 
nous shrub, growing on rocks in the 
most exposed situations towards 
the Western Sea, and flowering in 
the months of Jane and July. 

The Privet may be easily propa- 
gated by seed, layers, or by cut- 
tings : being a hardy plant of quick. 
growth, it is usefully employed in 
making hedges. It attains the 


heicht of from ten to fifteen feet ; 
o ¥ 


ig adorned with cblong leaves, and 
bears black berries containing a 
violet pulp, which ripens in Octo- 
ber. Its juice, when mixed with 
a solution of anyacid salt, affords a 
black; with Glauber’s salt, and 
spirit of sal ammoniac, a red ; with 
urine, a purplish ; and, with vitriol 
of iron, a green colour.—On steep- 
ing these berries in a solution of 
salt of tartar, they yield a fine blue 
juice, the shade of which may be 
rendered still brighter by adding 
quick - lime. — Werssmann, the 
author of the “ Franconian Col- 
leéiions” (an German, vol. i. p.312), 
conjeGtures that the incomparably 
black ink of TRacus,, was prepared 
from these berries, combined with 
oi of vitriol—With the addition 
of alum, this fruit is said to impart 
to wool and silk a good and dura- 
ble green colour; but, for this pur- 


pose, the berries should be gather-_ 


ed as soon as they are ripe. The 
purple colour upon cards is like- 
wise prepared from their juice.— 
The kernels contained in these 
berries, produce ~by expression an 
excellent oil. The wood serves 
both as fuel, and for. the smaller 
objects of turnery, but especially 
for pegs, as it is uncommonly 
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firm.—-The branches of this shrub. 
are useful for wicker-work, as well 
as for the finer kinds of baskets, on 
account of their great flexibility. — 
As this shrub is much frequented . 
by the Spanish fly, we conceive it 


-might with advantage be cultivated 


in the southern counties of Britain, 
for the purpose of colleéting that 
valuable inseét.—Oxen, goats, and 
sheep, eat the plant; but it is re- 
fused by horses. 
PRONG-HOBE, animplement of ° 
husbandry, employed for the hoeing 
or breaking of ground near, oramong , 
the roots of plants. It consists of 
two hooked points, six or seven, 
inches in length; and, when 
stricken into the ground, will stir, 


and turn it to the same depth asa__ 
plough ; thus answering both in- 


tentions, that of opening the land, 
and of cutting up weeds.— The 
prong-hoe is a very useful instru- 
ment, especially in the horse-hoe- 
ing husbandry, when the hoe-. 
plough can only come within two. 
or three inches of the rows of ve- 
getables; as the land may thus be. 
raised and stirred to the very stalk 
of the plant. f 

PRONUNCIATION, a term 
denoting the manner of articulat- 
ing or sounding the words of @ 
language. 


Pronunciation is the most diffi- 


cult, and at the same time the 
most defective part in grammar, 
the writer having frequently no 
determinate expression, by which 


he can convey a distin idea of 


particular sounds: hence it be- 


comes necessary to substitute a- 


precarious and even vicious term. 
These remarks are peculiarly ap+ 
plicable to the English language, 
where the same word is often both 
a noun and a verb; for instance, 
“© to present a nosegay; and, to 

accept 
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accept of the present:” the real 
difference being distinguished only 
by the accent.—To remedy such 
inconveniencies, it has been pro- 
posed to establish a standard of 
pronunciation, by means of certain 
visible marks ; and different essays 
have been published on the subject. 
‘The best work of this nature, as.a 
guide to young persons, and more 
especially to foreigners, appears to 
‘be, Mr. Jonn Watxer’s Pro- 
vouncing Dictionary (Ato. 2d edit. 
il. 5s.); by a. diligent: study of 
which, the reader may be enabled 
to form his pronunciation in the 
most appropriate manner. The 
author oi this classical book, being 
-a gentleman of considerable lite- 
rary attainments, possesses the ad- 
ditional merit of a teacher, who, 
through a long series of years, has 
formed many of our best public 
speakers: nay, we are convinced, 
that the happy talent of imparting 
judicious precepts with a melo- 
dious, distin&, and manly enuncia- 
tion, has seldom been more con- 
spicuous in one person. 
PROPAGATION, in general, 
signifies the at of multiplying the 
_kind or species; but, in this place, 
_ we propose to treat only of vegetalle 
nature. 
Beside the usual modes adopted 
by gardeners and agriculturists, of 
propagating trees, shrubs, &c. there 
_are two other methods of multiply- 
ing plants, in a manner equally 
“novel and surprizing. 
1, Planting the leaves, was acci- 
dentally discovered by J. F. Hayry, 
a German, who died at Augsburg 
‘in 1725. He reared many large 
trees, by setting healthy leaves in 
flower-pots containing sifted gar- 
den-mould, so that one-third of the 
leaf was covered with earth, Over 
these pots, he suspended vessels 
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filled with water, which gradually 
dropped upon the sma'l plantation 
beneath: thus, the young stems 
began to strike root and grow like 
those reared from kernels. —Henry 
was born at Stuttgard, in 1647, 
where at an early period of his life 
he made this useful discovery, which 
was first described by Manpigowa, 
an Italian monk, who published a 
treatise ‘* On Flower-gardens and 
Orangeries,”’ in 1679. 
2: By covering horizontal sprigs, 
or branches with moss.—This inge- 
nious method of muttiplying plants 
was lately announced by J. C.- 
WENDLAND, an eminent gardener 
in Germany, who described it for 
the benefit of the public, nearly in 
the following words :—Such shrubs 
as cannot conveniently be propa- 
gated by seeds, sets, or by layers, 
may be easily multiplied, especially 
if they have young branches near 
their roots. For this purpose, the 
earth around the stem ought to be 
previously loosened, elevated, and 
made nearly level with the lower- 
most sprouts: these should next be 
laid on the ground horizontally 
(without cutting or breaking them); 
then fastened with small wooden 
hooks; covered with moss; and 
frequently watered, so that the lat- 
ter may closely attach itself round 
the branches. The operation may 
be performed either in the spring, 
or autumn: if in the former sea- 
son, the moss should never be suf- 
fered to become dry ; if in the lat- 
ter, it must be covered with straw, 
to protect the layers from the effects 
of frost. When the moisture has 
softened the rind of the sprouts, 
young roots will strike through the 
moss into the soil, and numerous 
plants may thus be obtained in the 
course of one summer, sufficiently 
vigorous to be remoyed to the nur- 
a sery, 
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sery. No biennial parent-branches,: 


however, need be employed; as 
these will produce new saplings 
only in the second year. 

Provisions. See Foon; FLesu- 
MEAT; and VEGETABLES. 

Prunes. See p. 413. Article 
PLUM-TREE. 

PRUNING, in gardening and 
the culture of forests, denotes the 
lopping off exuberant or diseased 
branches, with a view to render 
trees more fruitful; to make them 
grow higher, and with greater re- 
gularity ; or to produce larger and 
better-tasted fruit. 

The greatest care is requisite in 
the management of wall-fruit-trees, 
especially during the spring, when 
their growth is most rapid : all su- 
perfluous branches must be closely 
cut off with a sharp bill, in order 
that the wound may speedily heal. 
Those, however, which are intend- 
ed to bear fruit in the succeeding 
year, ought on no account to be 
shortened during their growth ; for 
such operation would cause two 
Jateral shoots to spring from the 
eyes beneath the part where they 
were cut off; and the course of 


the sap would be diverted: hence” 


it becomes necessary to remove 
these shoots ; as they will otherwise 
prove highly detrimental to the 
tree. 

Farther, Mr. Buck wat diredts 
all-useless buds to be rubbed off, 
immediately after they appear, atid 
not to be extirpated by the knife ; 
because new buds will shoot forth 
with increased vigour : others must 
be pinched, where new shoots are 
\required to supply the vacancies of 
the wall. By this treatment, fiuit- 
trees may be so managed, as to 
render the operation of pruning 
unnecessary during the winter. 

With respect to standards, ‘it 
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will be advisable to shorten their 
branches only,where they are either 
too luxuriant, or, by growing irre- 
gularly, divert the current of the 
sap, and consequently weaken the 
whole. In such case, the more vi- 
gorous sprouts ought to be closely 


cut down, in order to strengthen 


the other parts: but these ampu- 
tations should not be performed on 
stone-fruit trees ; which are very 
liable to become affected with the 
Gum, and thus, ina short time, to 
perish. It will, therefore, be ne- 
cessary in the latter imstance, to 
pinch the straggling shoots early 
in the spring.—But all decaying 
or apparently dead branches, whe- 
ther belonging to wall, or other 
fruit-trees, ought to be pruned 
closely to the stem; because, by 
attracting noxious particles from 
the air, and admitting too great a 
degree of moisture into the tree, 
such useless parts contaminate the 
Lalsamic virtues of the sap, and 
thus eventually cause the destruc- 
tion of the tree, by affording a 
nest in which. inseéts will deposit 
their eggs.—Lastly, all branches 
that intersect each other, and thus 
occasion a confusion in the crown 
of the tree; ought likewise to be 
carefully removed ; and, as vigor- 
ous young shoots often spring from 
old arms near the trunk, and grow 
up into the head, they must be 
annually exterminated ; lest they 
should fill the tree with too much 
wooed. 

In regard to the proper period 
for commencing this operation om — 
fruit-trees, especially in orchards, 
Mr. Buckwats is of opinion, that — 
pruning should be first practised im . 
the nursery, and regularly conti- 
nued to the “extremity ef old 
age.” Thus, it will be advisable 
to take off only a small quantity of 

-. wood 
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Wood at one time; and, by employ- 
ing his medication (See CanKeERr), 
the woands will heal without 
causing any more blemishes in 
the tree than those to which it was 
subject, at the time when the 
branch was separated. If such 
tree, however, be very old, and 
much incumbered with’ useless 
wood, it will be proper to cut off 
all decayed, rotten, or blighted 
branches, previously to the opera- 
tion; and to rub them with the 
preparation above alluded to, with 
a view to exclude the cold winds: 
-— lastly, Mr. B. observes, that 
the rest may be left “to the dis- 
cretion of each person, who will 
-goon see how much is necessary ; 
self-conviction being the best school 
for improvement.” 

If forest-trees have attained a 
large size, it will be most advisable 
not to prune them, unless it be ab- 
solutely requisite; and, even in 
such case, very few large branches 
ought tobe taken off. Small shoots 
must be lopped closely, . smoothly, 
and in an oblique direction; but 
extensive arms should be cut off at 
the distance of three or four inches 
from the stem. The branches of 
crooked trees must be separated at 
the curve, sloping upwards; and 
ene of the most vigorous branches 
trained, for the purpose of raising a 
new stem: if, on the contrary, the 
tree be top-heavy, it will be neces- 
sary to thin the boughs that proceed 
from the main branches. — And, 
if the former continue to grow out 
of the sides, and the top be unable 
to support its own weight, such 
boughs as have appeared in the 
spring, ought to be closely pruned 
immediately after Midsummer. 

PUDDING, a well-known dish, 


frequently found at the tables of 


eur English readers. 
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The most wholesome dishes. of 
this nature, are doubtless those 
made of bread, milk, and\eggs, 
and which are known under the 
name of bread-puddings. .Next to 
these, are such as are prepared by 
mixing a small proportion of suet, 
or other animal fat, with flour, eggs, 
and milk. The whole must be care- 
fully incorporated, and boiled three 
hours or longer, according to its 
size, before it is carried to the 
table. 

A palatable dish may be obtain- 
ed, by boiling half a pound of pota- 
toes till they become soft, whea 
they must be mashed, and rubbed 
through a sieve. Half a pound of 
melted fresh butter is then to be 
combined with a similar quantity 
of sugar; and all the ingredients 
are to be mixed up with six eggs, 
and a little brandy. The whole is 
now. to be poured into a cloth, and 
boiled for half an hour, when it 
may be served with some melted 
butter, sweetened with sugar; to 
which a small portion of wine may 
be added. 

The cheapest preparations of this 
nature, however, are rice-puddings: 
—let a quarter of a pound of rice, 
and double that quantity of raisins, 
betied loosely in a cloth, and boiled 
for two hours ; at the expiration of 
which time, it may be put in a 


dish, and carried to the table. Or, 


the rice may be boiled in a cloth 
for one hour, when a quarter of a 
pound of butter is to be stirred in,. 
and the pudding sweetened to the 
taste; it should then be boiled for 


another hour, after which ‘it will 


be fit for immediate use. 


PUFF-BALL, or Lycoperdon, 1.. 


a genus of fungous plants, con- 
sisting of many species, 25 of which 
are indigenous : the principal part 
of these are the following: 

” : 1. The 


? 
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1. The equinum, or LavzsTRIAN 
Purr-BALL, growing on the horns 
.of cattle and sheep, but more com- 
monly on the hoofs of horses which 
have been long exposed to, and 
softened by, the weather.—This 
\plant-is brownish-white ; its stem 
is solid and cylindrical; the head 
globular, but rather concave below : 
—it is sometimes used as a styptic. 
2. The proteus, Common Purr- 
-BALL;. Bunt;. Frog-cheese; or 
Puckefist; growing in pastures, 
and on -road-sides; flowering in 
the month of August. — When 
burnt, it emits narcotic fumes, on 
which account, it is occasionally 
employed to take a hive, without 
‘destroying the bees.—This species, 
as well as the Orange-coloured 
-Paff-ball (Lycoperdon aurantia- 
-cum) is sometimes used as a styptic, 
All these plants, while young, 
are of a roundish figure, and pos- 
- gess a soft fleshy substance, similar 
to that of mushrooms; but, when 
attaining to maturity, they become 
hollow, and are filled with an ex- 
tremely subtle powder, that is very 
destructive to the eyes ; cases-hav- 
ing occurred of persons, who were, 
by coming in contaét with it, de- 
prived of their sight for a consi- 
derable time, and also affected with 
violent pain, and inflammation. 
PULMONARY .CONSUMP- 
TION, or Phthisis pulmonalis, a 


wasting of the lungs, attended with” 


fever, cough, and expectoration of 
matter: it is one of the most fatal 
disorders to which mankind is sub- 
ject, and therefore requires our 
most serious attention; as it fre- 
quently originates from the most 
trivial causes. 

Persons, who possess what is 
termed a natural disposition for 
‘this malady, generally have a flat, 
eompressed, or otherwise deform- 
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ed chest; a long, thin neck; the 


shoulders sharp-pointed ; the teeth 
are uncommonly white, and not 


subject to decay.—T'wo periods in 


life are said to be particularly ob- 


noxious to phthisis ; namely, the 
first, from the eighteenth to the 


twenty-fifth; and the second, be- 


tween the thirty-third and thirty- 
eighth year. It has farther been 
observed, that men are more diable 
to it than females, and that it oc- 
curs less frequently in the West 


‘Indies than in Europe. 


The following are the principal 


‘symptoms which indicate this ma- 


lady : after a previous complaint in 
the chest, pains are felt .under-the 
breast-bone ; shivering, succeeded 
by heat ;. the voice becomes shrill; 
a cough ensues, that gradually in- 
creases, particularly on lyingdown, 
so as to interrupt the rest; the pa- 
tient finds himself most at ease on 
the diseased side. ‘The: expectora- 
tion at first generally: resembles 
mucus, but afterwards becomes 


frothy matter streaked with blood : 


the pulse is rather feverish. Such 
is the first, or inflammatory stage. 


If these symptoms are not time- 


ly relieved, they become extremély 
aggravated ; the expectorated mat- 
ter assumes a yellow,. green, and 
brown colour; .and is particularly 
offensive in the morning; the 
cough and pains increase; the 
symptoms of Hercrre Fever 
(which see), appear regularly twice 
a day; the palms of the ‘hands 
burn after - taking » meals; 


are the charatteristic signs of the 
second, or suppurative period.’ 
In the third, or last stgge; -all 


these symptoms are-more violent; 


the bones. project in every part: of 
the body ; the temples appear hol- 
2 RTs MOE ae 


the 
cheeks are of a glowing red; the 
body and strength decline. »Suth_ ‘ 


7 
7 
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low; the face presents a very un- 
healthy appearance; the eyes sink 
deep within their sockets; the 
nose’ becomes pointed; the hair 
falls off; and the nails curve in- 
wardly. Night-sweats, particularly 
about the head and chest, together 
with debilitating offensive loose- 
nesses, now make their appear= 
ance. The hands and feet swell ; 
the speech is progressively weaken- 
ed; till death closes the scene, in 
most cases, with a gentle fainting. 
One circumstance is remarkable, 
that the unhappy sufferer, ‘even at 
the summit of the disease, always 
flatters himself with hopes of reco- 
very. | 
Causes :—-Whatever may affect 
the organs of respiration, in such a 
manner as to produce inflamma- 
tion, for instance, arsenical and 
other noxious fumes; the injudi- 
_clous treatment of catarrhs, and 
other complaints of the chest ; the 
improper use of astringents, &c. ; 
after blood-spitting, foreign sub- 
stances fall into the windpipe 
(whence stone-.masons, miners, 
hair-dressers, and grinders, are fré- 
quent victims to this fatal disease) ; 
suppression of habitual evacuations; 
inordinate passions; sudden change 
from heat to cold. It has. often 
_ been questioned, whether consump- 
tion be hereditary or contagious ; 
but a superficial observation of the 
 Yavageés in certain families, would 
soon resolve any doubt on these 
points, | 

The danger attending pulmonary 
consumption, is such as to leave 
little or no hope of recovering after 
the second stage has once com- 
menced: where it proceeds from 
an hereditary disposition, it proves 
incurable. If it originate from 
suppressed evacuations of blocd, or 
the fepulsion of cutaneous erup-. 
NO, XIL-—VOL, 1, 
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_ tions, we may, by a judicious treat- 


ment, still flatter ourselves with a 
favourable issne. The duration of 

the disease varies according to the 
difference of constitution, cause and 
treatment, so that it may extend to 
twelve months, and even two or 
three years, : 

The Cure must be adapted to 
the cause, stage of the disease, and 
difference of the season; but the 
following may be admitted as ges 
neral rules: All irritants and as- 
tringents (such as acids, &c.) ought 
to be avoided, and emollient medi- 
cines administered ; the diet must 
be chiefly, and during the fever 
entirely, of the vegetable kind, 
light and nourishing. The utmost 
temperance is necessary, not to 
stimulate the. blood, and thus in- 
crease the heétic fever.—Blisters 
applied to the back and sides, and 
other topical applications for deriv- 
ing the fluids, are highly benefi- 
cial in the first stage, but less so in 
the sequel. All irritating remedies 
are to be avoided in the inflamma- 
tory stage, such as bark, the heat-: 
ing gums, &c.; on the contrary, 
recourse should be had to gentle 
evacuations, particularly by small 
doses of ipecacuanha, so as to pro- 
duce long-continued nausea, | If 
the inflammation subside, some 
gentle solvents, such as sal-ammo- 
niac,\ the Iceland. Liverwort (p. 
117), with sea air anda voyage, will. 
be found eminently serviceable ;_ 
though the latter cannot be sup- 
posed to act otherwise than as an 
emetic: if ought however to be 
performed in the warm. season, 
Gentle pedestrian exercise is pre- 
ferable to that on horseback; the 
latter requiring too great an exer- 
tion; but, in cases of extreme 
veakness, a carriage will be pre- 
h Should these modes of 
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ercise be found: inadmissible, re- 
course may be had. to swinging, 
with benefit to. the patient. It. is 
likewise necessary that. the atmo- 


sphere be mild) and pure; hence, 


physicians have been induced to 
adopt a variety of expedients to-an- 
swer this purpose. Dr. Bercivs,: 
in Sweden, and his: followers in 
France and Britain, recommend a 
residence in a cow-house, which 
has uniformly relieved the patient, 
particularly during the cold sea- 
sons. ‘The inhalation of fatitious 
airs, which of late years has ac- 
quired some celebrity, can prove of 
advantage only in the first and se- 
cond stages. 

From a retrospect of the whole, 
itis evident, that we can flatter 
ourselves but with small hopes of 
recovery, after this melancholy 
disease is once confirmed in the 
constitution : 
ail the various specifics, and other 
remedies, the bane and disgrace to 


mankind! The principal point will, 
consequently always. remain, to: 


avoid all those causes, that may af- 
fe& the lungs, and which we have 
already specified under the heads of 
pine teat ni Covers” » | 
PULSE, in animal economy, 
term denoting the alternate dileios 
tion and contra@tion of the heart 
and arteries, im consequence of 
which: the blood, being 
from. the left ventricle of that or- 
gan, is impelled mto the arteries, 
so that it may circulate throughout 
the body :—this incessant: motion, 
or throbbing of the vessels, is: dis- 
tinctly perceptible by the finger. 


The varions circumstances by. 


which a natural pulse is liable to be 
adfected, are, by Dr. Fanconer, 
classed under the following heads 


mization, namely, sex, 


and how futile are. 


ejected: 
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meat, and stature; .2. Suchias pro- 
ceed from the difference in: the 
time of lite; 3. Time of day; 4 
State of the. system. respedting rest 
or activity, viz. sleep, exercise, and. 
mental agitation; 5. State of the 
body with regard to temperature ; 
6. Effects of food and abstinence : 
to these may be added the season 
of the year, the greater or less 
pressure of the atmosphere, and a 
variety of other circumstances, too 
nunierous. to be detailed. Thus, 
the pulse in géneral beats more 
quickly in men, especially those of 
a bilious habit, than in, women; 
In lean persons, whose. vessels are 
large, it is much stronger than in 
the corpulent or phlegmatie. ... 

Farther, the pulse is more forci+ 
ble in adults than.in children; but, 
in the aged, it is slow and hard.— 
When the atmosphere is close, and. 
productive of,rain, as well as dur- 
ing sedentary occupations, the. pulse. 
is Janguid, and, perspiration, is. di- 
minished In the month of May,, 
it is quick, and, sometimes. even, 
violent: as the summer advances, 
the rapidity of circulation, though 
remaining nearly uniform, is con- 
siderably reduced in strength ; so 
that in autumn itis slow, soft, and 
weak; but, 
winter, the pulse becomes hard and 
strong... 

The most powerful agents, hew- 
ever, on the human pulse, are the, 
passions and affections of the mind :. 
thus, under the influence of terror, 


N 
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-it is unequal, small, and contraét- 


on. the approach of | 


ed; under that.of joy, it becomes. 
frequent and large; during anger, — 


it)ishard, and beats quickly. 5. and. 
lastly, in persons pursuing intense 


study, itis unusually languid: | 


ou! According to our experience, the: 
1.. Such as arise from bedily orga- » 
tempesra- 


standard of a natural pulse inadults,, 


jn a good state of health, males 


te 
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to be 72 in men, and 66 in wo- 


men; though Dr. Fatconer fixes» 


it, ingeneral, at 75 in a minute, 
and its extreme acceleration at 1:25. 
Thus, we observe from his com- 
putation exhibited in a table, that, 
for a person: whose natural pulse is 
74, the beginning of fever is: put 
down: at 96 ; heétic fever at 108 ; 
and inflammatory fever at 120. 
- According to this: proportion, in 
ons whose natural pulse is 60, the 
first of these stages should be about 
773; the second, 86; the third, 96. 
On’ the other hand, anatural pulse 
of 80° would require them to: be 
about 102, 115, and 128, 
Independently of other symp- 
toms, neither the freguency of the 
_ pulse, nor its peculiar modification, 
appears to! be of ‘so much’ conse- 
quence in diseases, as. is generally 
imagined. Pormerly, the urine was 
chiefly consulted; but, in modern 
times, the quacks’ have usurped 


that criterion; and physicians of | 


great practice seem to pay particd- 
lar attention to the pulse; as their 
timeisequally short and valuable.— 
See Paysicran. 
PULSE, in botany,’ aterm ap 
plicable.to all. grains or seeds that 
are gathered with the hand ; being 
‘opposed to corn, &c. which are 
. reaped or mown. It is: more par- 
_ ticularly employed to denote the 
_ seed of leguminous vegetables, such 
as pease, beans, lentils, vetches, &c. ; 
respecting the culture of which, 
the reader will find an account un- 
der those respective articles. 
All pulse contains a large por-: 
tion of fixedair, and also of crude 
indigestible particles’: if eaten too 


frequently, oritvimmoederate quan- | 


tities, leguminous vegetables are 
- apt to: prociuce flatulency and cos- 

tiveness ; for, as such earthy par- 
- ticles. cannot assimilate with the 


\ 


-canal, 
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human fluids, they often remain 
in the body undigested, for a consi- 
derable length of time, to the con- 
sequent: injury of the alimentary 
Hence, persons of relaxed 
habits ought to.eat them sparingly, 
and, in preparing pease-soup, to 


‘boil the pease undivided; by which 


sitaple expedient they may avoid 
the oppression of the bowels, and 
the heart-burn ; which are gene. 
raily occasioned, when these pulse 
aré split, and deprived of their 
husks, 
PUMICE-STONE, a hard fos- 
sil, that is frequently ejected from 
voleanoés: it is very light, with 
numerous pores, being of a white; 


grey, reddish-brown, or black co- 


lour. 

his mineral is usefully employ- 
ed in different mechanical trades, ° 
for rubbing, and smoothing or po- 
lishing: wood, paste-board, metals, 
and stone ; because, on account of » 
its peculiar roughness and brittle. 
ness, it effectually removes all ins 
equalities from their surfaces, 

PUMP, a well-known hydraulic 
machine, employed for the raising 
of water by the! pressure of the at= 
mosphere, — | 

The utility of pumps, in domes- 


tic. hfe, being universally acknow- 


ledged, various conttivances have 
been proposed and adopted with: 4 
view to facilitate the ‘drawing of 
water, Among: the latest inyven- 
tions, the American Pump Engine 
deserves particular notice. hig 
machinery was contrived by Mr, 
Bensamin Dearzporn, and js ¢0 
constructed, that it may be conve- 
niently added ‘to a common pump, 
im order to answer the purposes of 
a. bire-lingine,—We have, there- 
fore, furnished our readets with a 
plate, from: the.Ademoirs of the» 
American Academy of Arts and 
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Sciences, of which ihe following is 


an accurate description : 
Kgl A BG, ey represents 


a pump, the form of which is simi- 


lar to that of the pumps commonly » 


employed on ship-board. 

E, the spout. 

¥',a stopper. 

D, d, a plank-cap, that is fitted 
to the. pump, and provided with 
leather on its lower surface; be- 
ing secured by the screws a, b: 
im the) centre is a hole, through 
which the spear of the pump 
passes, and round which a leather 


collar is made, as represented at the 


the letter c. 

g, a nut for the screw é, 

f, a square piece of wood, that is 
nailed across one end of the plank- 
cap, through both which the screw 
ais introduced :—a hole is made 
through such piece and the cap, 


that earadnicates with the es 


of the pump. 

G, G, a wooden tube, oie 

may be of any requisite length, and 
consist of any number of joints : it 
ismade square at the lower extre- 
mity, and perforated for the recep- 
tion of the cock; the upper end 
being made with a nice shoulder. 

«g, a wooden cock, that opens or 
shuts the communication between 
the pump and the tube; being 
furnished on the opposite side with 
a handle and with’a lock, in case 
it should be found necessary. 

h, kh, are two ferules, the object 
of which is to prevent the tube from 
splitting. : 

H, H, braces; each of which 
ought to be crossed. over another, 
as nearly, at right angles as possible. 

i, 2, are irons in she form of a 
staple, which surround the tube, 
and pass throngh the braces ; their 
ends being perfor ated. with holes 
for fore-locks, 
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~K, L, M,N, is a head, made of 
five pieces of wood.;—k, /, m,n, a 
square piece, in the lower part of — 
which is a hole forthe reception of 
the extremity of the tube, and 
which piece rests on the shoulder 
0, p;—to the lower end of this 


head is nailed a a piece of leather, 


with a hole in its centre, similar to 
that made in the wood. . Another 
piece of leather of the same form is 
placed on the top of the tube, and 
betwéen. both is a circle of thin 
plate-brass; the two pieces of 
leather and the brass being pressed 
between the lower end of the head, 
and the shoulder of the tube.— 
Their edges are delineated at 0, p. 
K, N, and L, M, are the edges 


of two pieces of plank, of a similar 


width with the head, to which they 
are closely nailed ; each being pro- 
vided with a tennon, that passes 


_through a mortice in the end of the » 


piece O, P: both tennons have holes 


for a forelock at q. 


O,P,; *@ piece of plank, of the 
same widthas the sides; the centre 
of which is perforated, in order that 
the tube may pass through; and in | 
each end. of which is a mortice for 
the reception of the tennons. 

Fe M, a cap. 

, are two pieces nailed to aa 
side of the tube; the lower extre- . 
mity of each is provided with a. 
truck, with a view to lessen the » 
friction of the head in its horizontal | 
revolution. ts 
~ 4s, represent fore! aes the de- 
sign of which is to fasten down the | 
head; ,and prevent the water from 
escaping rs the joint 0, p. . 

Q,R, is a wooden contiuctor ; 3 
the eee marked with the let. 
ter Q, being solid, while the oppo- 
site’ end, ky is Rone with a small 
auger, ; 

a bolt, that: passes through . 
the 


|: 


f wi 


H 

i} 

! 

| 
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the conduétor and head, being se- 
cured on the back witha fore-lock, 
or nut: this bolt is rounded near 
the head, and square in the middle. 

f, u, W, x, represents a piece of 
iron or brass, desigited to prevent 
the head of the bolt from wearing 
into the wood. . 

S, S, are ropes for the dire@ion 
of the conduétor, 

Fig,2. Represents the head with- 
out such conduétor. 

a, b,c, d, is a thick brass plate, 
the centre of which is perforated, 
‘$0 as to admit a passage to impuri- 
ties, that might otherwise obstru& 
the condutor: for which purpose 
a piece of leather is nailed under it 
tothe head. The square hole in 
the centre is adapted to the size of 
the bolt, which it prevents from 
turning. The conduétor has a hul- 
low cut round the bolt on the inside, 
of the same size as the circle of 
holes in the brass: round such cavi- 
ty is nailed, on the face of the con- 
ductor, a piece of leather, that plays 
on the margin of the brass-plate, 
when the conduétor is in motion. 

Tn the conclusion of his Memoir, 
Mr. DEARBORN observes, that he 
has raised a tube of 30 feet on his 
pump; and, though the severity of 
the season had prevented him from 
completing it, so that one person 
only could work at the brake; yet 
he is enabled to throw water on a 
contiguous building, the nearest 
part of which is 37 feet from the 
pump, and between 30 and 40 feet 
in height, 

Numerous patents have been 
granted for inventions or improve- 
ments in the construction of pumps ; 
of which the following deserve to 
be mentioned: namely, Mr. No- 
BLE s, obtainedin1784; Mr. Sxery’s 
in 1785; Mr. Furron’s in 1788; 
and Mr, Bucnanan’s in 1796 ;— 
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as, however, the specification of 
such patents, would occupy more 
room than our limits will permit, 
the curious reader will consult the 
earlier vols. of the Repertory of Arts, 
&c.; where they are detailed, and. 
illustrated with engravings. 

PUN, an expression, in which 
the same word is applied to diffe-- 
rent meanings. 

The practice of punning is a mi- 
serable subterfuge employed by 
those who assume the chara@ter of 
wits, without possessing any talent 
for that invidious office. It is true, 
that an apposite pun, introduced 
with ingenuity, enlivens the con- 
versation, and.is caiculated to ex- 
cite innocent mirth; but, where a 
person assumes the profession of 
a punster, and is continually utter- 
ing senseless quibbles, he becomes 
a nuisance to society, and deserves 
to be expelled from the company 
of rational, thinking persons.—Nor 
can we approve of this paltry ex-' 
pedient, and the manner in which 
it is exercised by several of our 
daily prints :—instead of convey-. 
ing useful lessons of morality, or of 
rural and domestic economy, ab- 
stracted from the best publications, 
they supply the want of political 
information, by ambiguous, and 
frequently olscene, punning. 

PUNCH, a compound liquor, 
much used in Britain, but more 
frequently in Jamaica, and other 
parts of the West Indies.—The 
basis of this beverage ought to be 
good spring-water; which, being 
being rendered cool, brisk, acidu- 


Jated with lemon-juice, and sweet- 


ened with fine sugar, forms an 
agreeable and wholesome drink, 
called sherbet :—on adding a pro- 
per quantity of brandy, rum, or 
arrack, the composition is then de- 
nominated Punch. | 
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The proportions of the ingte- 
dients employed in making this fa- 
vourite liquor, are various : 
neral, however, it acquires a pro- 
per degree of strength by combin- 
ing four or five parts of ‘water, 
with one of ardent spirit ; but, in 
the summer season, @ larger pto- 
portion of the former fluid may be 
used with advantage, Some per- 
sons substitute the juice of limes 
for that of lemons; but, in our 
opinion, the latter acid is not only 
milder, but also Jess injurious to 
the bowels.—Sce Limes. 

Punch, used ‘with moderation, 
may occasionally setve as a dture- 
tic; but, for this purpose, it should 
be made weak, and unusually acid. 
If, at any period of the year, such 
beverage be proper or harmless, it 
will be so in hot weather ; ; when, 
according to Dr. Suorv, it tends 
to lessen the effects of febrile heat, 
and hard labour upon the body ; 
dilutes the fiuids, promotes per- 
spiration, and is said tobe well cal- 
culated to resist infection. Jn short, 
punch is supposed to be of consi- 
derable service in preventing the, 
hurtful effects of a meist a 
atmosphere, of pestilential vapours, 
of unclean oceupations, of a damp 
military camp, and sometimes, too, 
of a. temporary abstinence from 
food; but it should never be re- 
sorted to by the nervous, delicate, 
or invalid, as a substitute fer wine; 
in which cases it will prove a liquid 
poison. 


PUNCHEON, a vessel of capa- 


city for measuring liquids ; it is. 


chiefly employed for the convey- 
ance of ram from the colonies, 
and contains 130 gallons, accord- 
ing to the wine-measure, 

~"PUNCTURE, in ‘farriery, ‘a 
species of wound to which the feet 
af horses are much exposed ; i 


in ge- 


and cold 


ae 

which has received this name from 
the minuteness of the orifice; the’ 
injured parts closing up easily, so 
that it becomes difficult to ascer- 
tain the real depth of the wound. 

Pun@ures are generally occa- 
sioned by the animals treading on 
sharp stones, broken glass, or other 
pointed substances, and not unfre- 
quently from nails, when applied 
by clumsy farriers ; in consequence 
of which, the sole or frog is perfo- 
rated ; the interior parts of the feet 
are Mpounded, and become highly 
inflamed. — If timely detected, 
punctures may be easily, cured, by 
opening a passage for the discharge 
of the colleéed matter; after 
which, it will be proper to Keep 
the foot moist by the application 
of emollient poultices rotund the 
hoof. Should, however, any frag- 
ments of glass, nails, é@c. fe- 
main in the wound, the inflamma- 
tion will increase, and at Jength 


the tumor-will suppurate. The 
matter then accumulates; and, 


from the natural shape of the hoof, 


finding no outlet downwards, it 


ascends up to the coronet, where 
it forms a round tumor, that after- 
wards breaks out into a malignant 
ulcer called a QUITTOR-BONE ; | 
under which article we propose to 
state the most pppropriate reme- 
dies to be adopted in such cases. 
PUNISHMENT, or the penalty 
which a person incurs on the com- 
mission af a erie, or trespass. 
The necessity of adopting rigor- 
ous measures, in cases where either 
natural or public law is violated, 
has been acknowledged by all civi- 
lized nations ; among whom vari- 
ous modes of inflicting punishment 
prevail, according to the nature of — 
the offence ; or the peculiarly ag- 
gravating circumstances. that at- 
tended its perpetration, It baat 
€ 
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be equally invidious and foreign to 
our plan, to enter into any detail 
respecting the criminal code; yet 
we are of opinion, that much bene- 
fit to the public might result from 
a different system of coercion in 
this country, stich as would be 
more adapted to the spirit of the 
times.—And, though we readily 
admit, that the present modes and 
degrees of punishment have been 
wisely calculated for particular 
crimes; yet, while so little distinc- 
tion is made between the robber 
and the murderer, it is to be feared, 
nay, daily experience proves, that 
pullicexamples tend but little to 
check the progress of vice and im- 
morality, Hence, solitary confine- 
ment, and incessant labour, appear 
to be better means of reformation 
than the transient terrors of death. 
_ PURGATIVES, or Pureine 
Mepicines, are such as evacuate 
the crudities of the bowels by stool, 
and which are sometimes called 
Cathariics. ! 
Purgatives constitute one of the 
most important branches in the 
catalogue of drugs : they differ,from 
Laxatives only by the greater ex- 
pedition with which they operate.— 
As we state the most useful of 
such drugs in alphabetical order, it 
would be needless. to. repeat the 
proper doses, or the occasions on 
which they are employed, These 
medicines, however, ought to be 
‘sparingly administered; for they 
vellicate or stimulate the fibres of 
the stomach; and, by abrading 


the lubricating fluids, the fibres of © 


the intéricr vessels, and the mus- 
cles of the abdomen, become more 
frequently and unnaturally con- 
tracted. . Farther, drastic purga- 
tives should be taken with still 
greater caution; as their stimulat- 
ing pattic.es often powerfully ac- 
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celerate the circulation of theblood; 
an effe&t, which, in robust consti- 
tutions, may sometimes be of ser- 
vice; but, in weakly of nervous 


persons, especially those of seden- 
‘tary occupations, such medicines 


are generally produGive of bad 
consequences, and often lay the 
foundation of a confirmed costive- 
Ness. 

For those readers, who are apt 
to meddle with physic, on the 
slightest occasions, we shall lay 
dowh the following rules: 1. Puar- 
gatives onght to be taken only in 
cases where the crudities are dis- 
posed for evacuation, and their tur- 
gescence obviously tends down- 
ward: this circumstance may be 
ascertained, in acute diseases, by 
the weight and distention of the 
abdomen; flatulency; rumbling 
and pain in the lower belly; and 
an inclination to stools. 2. They 
must be cautiously avoided, where 
Nature appears to make an effort 
to vomit. 3. Likewise, in’ great 
weakness of the bowels. 4. T’o 
healthy individuals, whose feces 
are indurated, drastic purges are’ 
exceedingly detrimental; because 
their disposition to CostTivEenzss 
(which see), is the best proof of 
their vigorous habit.. 5. If such 
remedies become necessary, they 
should be given in the morning, 
when the first passages are empty ; 
in diseases, during the intermis- 
sion of paroxysms. Lastly, all nou- 
risiment, but particularly solid 
food, must be withheld previously 
to the operation of the medicine ; 
nor should the patient be allowed 
much drink, till the purgative ac- 
tually begin to produce its effec. 


Mucilaginous drinks, such as cruel, 
hee P > 


barley water, &c. are the most pro- 
per for this purpose; but, if the 
bowels are not opened by an ordi- 
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nary dose, intead of resorting to 
additional. drugs, it will be more 
safe to inject ‘Jaxative Ciysrers, 
which we have already stated un- 
der that head. 

Purging of Horses, See Horse 
Menprcines, vol. il. p. 489. 

PURSLANE, the Common, or 
Portulaca oleracea, L. is a tender 
exotic plant, which is annually raised 
either on ahot-bed, or warm border, 
for cuJinary purposes: it is propa- 
gated from seed, and forms an ex- 
cellent i ingredient in summer salads, 


but is improper in the winter, ‘on’ 


account of its coldand moist nature. 
——The juice of this plant is sharp, 
and slightly saline, so that it pro- 
duces laxative effects, when taken 
in sufficient quantity.—There are 
two varieties of the oleracea; one 
having deep green, and the other, 
yellow leaves; both of which, 
however, are produced from the 
same seed. 

PUTREFACTION, is one of 
the natural processes, by which all 
organized bodies are dissolved, and 
reduced into what may be termed 
their original elements. 

The bodies, most liable to putre- 
faction, are vegetables and animals, 
especially those abounding «with 
juices ; but, if the latter be exhal- 
ed, or otherwise extracted, the 
former may be preserved for al- 
most any length of time. The 
corruption of such substances may 
also be prevented by the addition 
of other matters, that tend either 
to harden the texture of the body, 
cr to effe& an entire decompo- 
sition of parts ; im consequence of 
which they are converted into a 
state resembling that which re- 
sults from spontaneous putrefac- 
tion ; 
commence. Thus, various kinds 
of salts, acids, and ardent spirits, 


so that this process cannot . 
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indurate the flesh of animals; and 
are therefore advantageously em-_ 
ployed for its preservation. Oils 
and gums operate in a similar man- 
ner ; as they exclude the air, which 
is in some degree essential to com- 
plete the process of putrefaction.— 
See ANTISEPTICS. 

In February, 1793, a patent was 
granted to the Jate Mr. Jonn- 
Dowaxpson, for a new method of 
preserving animal and vegetable 
substances from putrefaCtion. His 
preservative is composed of wheat 
or barley-meal, and a solution of 
any common gum or vegetable 
mucilage. These ingredients are 
made into a paste, which is to be 
baked in the moderate heat of an 
oven, contrived for that purpose ; 
so as fo prevent it from either 
burning or forming a crust: the 
dry mass is again reduced to a 
powder, which is now fit for use. 
The flesh, vegetables, &c. may be 
either raw, or dressed in such 
manner as may be found neces- 
sary: they are to be packed in 
wooden boxes, surrounded with 
the powder, and secluded from the 
external air.—By this method, it 
is stated, both animal and vegetable _ 
matters may be kept free from 
corruption, for an indefinite period 
of time, 

PYRMONT-WATER, a cele- 
brated mineral spring, discovered 
at Pyrmont, in the Circle of West-. 
phalia. It is of an agreeable, 
though strongly acidulated taste, 
and emits a large portion of gas; 
which affects the persons who at-. 
tend at the well, as well as those 
who drink the fluid, with a sensa- 
tion somewhat resembling that pro- 
duced by intoxication. 

Pyrmont-water may be advan- 
tageously used in all cases of de- 
bility, where the constitution re- 
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quires an active tonic, which at the 
same time does not excite a perma- 
nent heat; in bilious vomiting ; 
diarrhea; and other affections of 
the alimentary canal; and, when 
mixed with milk, in cases of the 
gout. It increases the secretion 
of urine, and ‘sometimes occa- 
sions a temporary eruption of the 
skin. , 
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The dose varies according to 
circumstances, and the nature of 
the patient’s complaint; but, in 
general, the quantity to be taken 
should not exceed three pints per 
day.— We have given this brief ac- 
count of the Pyrmont-water ; as 
it is not only imported into Britain, 
but also. often artificially prepared 
in the metropolis. 


QUACKERY, or Empiricism, 
aterm of extensive signification ; 
as it relates to all, those who pre- 
tend to medical knowledge and 
skill in the exercise. of the healing 
art; though they act upon mere 
principles of. slavish imitation, and 
the shallow inference drawn from 
single instances. 

If the obje&t with which medi- 
cines are administered be duly 
weighed ; and the numerous dis- 
eases to which the human frame is 
exposed, be seriously considered ; 
it must excite the greatest astonish- 
ment, that no steps are taken to 
suppress those insidious pretend- 
ets, who, like ephemeral insets 
preying on the cankered tree, exer- 
cise their predatory arts on the 
purse and constitution of mankind; 
and, that so sordid a practice should 
not only be tolerated, but even in- 
directly countenanced by the high- 
est authority, in an enlightened 
country. It will probably be ob- 
- jeGted, that abuses so gross and 
palpable, are connived at only, on 
account of the revenue they pro- 
duce to the Treasury; but, is it 


compatible with sound policy, jus- 
tice, and humanity, to supply any 
deficiency of the State, at the ex- 
pence of all that is most dear to 
man—his health? Beside, how 
often must the moral law be 
wounded, for the sake of this pub- 
lic sacrifice ?—~Would any person 
whose time-piece has received an 
injury; ort whose cattle are at- 
tacked with the distemper; or 
whose dwelling threatens to tum- 
ble down, ever think of employing 
a vagrant in preference to either a 
professed watch-maker, farrier, or 
builder? and yet, these considera- 
tions are but trivial, when com- 
pared to the inestimable value of 
health! Sach impostors generally 
assume a pompous and mysterious 
manner; they deal in duplicity of 
speech and action ; always engage 
to cure, while they represent every 
case as highly dangerous, in order 
to enhance their own importance ; 
in short, they are equally afraid, 
and incapable, of giving a reasona- 
ble explanation, or candid opinion: 
let these harpies of the deluded 
im1'titude fairly state their success- 
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ful experiments, not supported by, ready-made drugs, which soon at- 
perjury ; and compare them with tract ted the attention of the goaded 
the number of unfortunate vi&ims «multitude. ‘These imagined, that 
whose credulity led them to a pre+ pretences so specious, and pro- 
mature grave. Many instances of mises so flattering to their unculti- 
this melancholy description have vated minds,” when re-echoed in 
come within our knowledge; and ¢very newspaper, ey have some 
we doubt not but every medical solid foundation; as, otherwise, 
practitioner has cases to produce, the ostenszble iiss of such 
phere, in consequence of taking . medicines could not support éstab- 
quack medicine, his patients were lishments, that involved them in 
affliGed with inflammations of the considerable expence. © On the 
bowels; obstructions of the liver, other hand, a degree of sanétion 
or Boats ; and not seldom, with was often given to these undertak- 
incurable consumption. Huma- ings, by regular practitioners ; who, 
n} 7 can only drop the silent tear fees mistaken or avaricious mo- 
of sy rapa ty over the deluded suf. fives, joined the standard of empi- 
ferers, while the goverment alone ricgism. (See FEvER- -POWDERS) — 
has the power to. suppress.and pu- ‘Thus, at length, the country has 
nish these pests of society, and to been literally inundated with mot- 
exercise the same degree of rigor- ley compositions for almost every 
ous justice as is shewn to the disease, so that there is always a 
highway robber and assassin; Yremedy at hand, without consult- 
whose crimes, though apparently ing either physician or surgeon ; 
more heinous, are less destructive since perfumers, grocers, toy-men, 
in/their influence on society. &c. are alike licensed to vend Pa- 
QUACK - MEDICINES, are tent and other Quack-medicines. 
those preparations of drugs, sold in» Nay, large warehouses in the me- 
the shops under the stamp-aéi; tropolis have, withm the last 15 
whence they pay a certain duty a years, been opened for the greater 
Government, from which the me- accommodation of the public ; and 


dicine 28 ae by regular pradctiti- 
oners, are w holly exempt, 
The intention of the Legislature, 


where no other articles are sold.— 


Indeed, we well remember the fa- 


cetious remark made by an atten- 


in imposing a tax on quack- edt. tive foreigner, on his first review of 

ines, appears to have been the, the London newspapers ; namely, 
suppression of abuses, that attend- thatit was to him altogether incon- 
ed the sale of compound drugs and conceivable, how the English’ (who 
spirits; the Jatter of whieh were are apparently provided with the 
for merly sold exclusively by the most efficacious remedies that are 
apothecaries. Since, however, these ‘calculated for every particular com- 
ardent Hguors have found their plaint), had either chronic diseases 
way toa more extensive market, among them, or any occasion for 
medicina al prepa 1rations, also, have regular-bred medical MeN 5 and 
been pirated from ‘books on) the how the latter, under such circum- 
Materia Medica,and other branches stances, could support themselves 
of physic, by speculative adven- and their families. Such, however, 
turers ; who commenced an exten- is not the case; and we have a 
sive wholesale and’ retail traficin “Sréater, number of hospitals, and 
| perhaps - 


1 
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perhaps more patients, than any 
nation in Europe ; while there is a 
constant fluctuation of quack-me- 
dicines ; which, in the revolving 
wheel of time, appear and disap- 
pear like meteors, so that none of 
these nostrums’ has hitherto stood 
the test of ages. But, alas! it 
cannot be denied, that in the pre- 


sent artificial state of society, when 


the three learned professions are in 
a manner degraded into trades ; 
when intrigue, dissimulation, fa- 
mily interest, and attachment to 
party, are the principal requisites 
to preferment and the acquisition 
of public fame (or rather notoriety), 
that in such a state of things, 
quacks, and quack - medicines, 
should escape with impunity.—See 
also Nostrum and Puysicran. 
QUAIL, the Common, or Te- 
frao coturnix, J. a bird of passage, 
frequenting various parts of Hu- 
rope, and appearing in Britain in 
the spring, whence some of these 
wild-fowl depart in autumn, while 
others remove from one county to 
another, and shelter themselves 
among weeds near the sea-side.— 
In general, those which remain, 
frequent corn-fields, and are some- 
times found in meadows. 

Quails resembie the partridge in 
shape, though they are not half of 
its size: they construct no nest, but 
afew dry leaves or stalks scraped 
together, or sometimes a small ca- 
yvity in the ground serves for their 
habitation. Here, the female de- 
posits six or seven, and, according 
to Funke, from fifteen to twenty, 
whitish eggs, marked with irregu- 
Jar rust-coloured spots; and pro- 
duces but one brood.in the year. 

The quail is a cleanly bird, never 


' resorting to dirty or wet places ; its 


food is similar to that of partridges. 
Numbers of the former are taken 
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by means of a net and the ca/d, | 
from the: month of April till Au- 
gust: the proper times. for this 
sport, are, at sun-rising, at nine 
o'clock in the morning, at three in 
the afternoon, and at sun-set; be- 
cause these are the natural periods 
of their calling. The notes of the 
cock and hen-quail are very diffe- 
rent; and it is remarkable, that the 
proportion of males, much exceeds 
that of female birds in this species. _ 

The flesh of quails is considered 
a great dainty, being more juicy 
and tender than that of partridges ; 
but, as quails feed on the seeds .of 
darnel, hellebore, and ‘other poi- 
sonous plants, the eating of such 
birds has sometimes been attended 
with injurious effecés.—An absurd 
prastice prevails in Italy and China, 
where quails are trained for fight- 
ing, in a manner similar to that of 
cocks in England. 
_ QUAKING-GRASS, or Briza, 
LL. a genus of plants, consisting of 
seven species, three of which are 
indigenous ; and the principal of 
these is the media, Common Quak-~ 
ing-grass, Middle Quake - grass, 
Cow-quakes, or Ladies+hair: it - 
grows in fields and pastures, and 
flowers in the month of May or 
June,—-This species is eaten by 
cows, sheep, and goats. It makes 
tolerably good hay; and, .as it 


thrives on poor, wet lands, where 


other grasses will not vegetate, it 
deserves to be cultivated in marshy 
situations; though its stalk seldom 
exceeds twelve inches in height. — 
. Quarantine. SeeLazarRerro, 
QUARTER-EVIL, a. disorder 
which chiefly affects calves, and- 
other young cattle: in Stafford- 
shire, it is termed the irons; in 
Leicestershire, black-legs ; and, in 
hropshire, it is called stricken... 
This malady generally com- 

} mences 
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miences with a lameness in one of 
the legs, attended with a high de- 
sree of inflammation ; which soon 
extends to the body, and its princi- 
pal parts: these become extreme- 
ly hard, tense, and appear much 
distended with wind. Sometimes 
the tension and inflammatory 
symptoms first appear in the body, 
the dewlap, or the lower part of 
the ramp ; but, in all cases, a total 
stagnation of the blood and morti- 
fication of the part ensue, in conse- 
quence of which the animal dies 
in a few hours. 
though the quarter-evil is not 
stpposed to be contagious, yet it 
generaliy spreads in the same 
herd; five, six, or seven, out of 
ten, upon an average, usually fall 
victims to this dreadful disorder, 
Inthe 14th vol. of Annels of 
Agriculture, the following recipe is 
inserted by R. Procrorn AnpEr- 
DON, Esq. who \states it to be an 
effectual preventive of the quarter- 
evil, if daly administered :—Take 
Rue, Lavender-cotton, Common 
Ssouthernwood (Artemisia Abrota- 
num), a few heads of Garlic, and 
a little Savin, cut very small; add 
to these ingredients, Flour of Sul- 
phur, Diapente (vol. ii, p. 491), 
and Elecanipane-Powder, halt an 
ounce of each, Boil the whole in 
urine; then remove it from the 
fire, and let it stand till milk-warm. 
After taking about one quart of 
biood from each calf, drench the 
animal with two common bullocks- 
hornfuls of the liquor, prepared as 
above directed, adding ‘to each a 
table-spoonful of Barbadoes tar; a 
litt'e of which he might be induced 
to lick, by smearing it over his nose, 
loins, and ribs ; an expedient which 
will promote his recovery. 
QUASSIA, or Quassia, L. a 
genus of trees, consisting of three 
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species, the principal of which fs 
the amara, or Bitter Quassia; a 
native of the West Indies and of 
South America. 

The root, wood, and bark. of 
this tree, are all employed in medi- 
cine ; but thelatter, having a great 
degree of bitterness, is more effi- 


cacious.—Quassia possesses no pe- 


culiar odour; but its .taste is ex- 
tremely bitter. “It is an excellent 
tonic, antiseptic, and febrifuge: 
being one of the least heating drugs, 
it has been found very serviceable 
in exciting appetite for food ; ex- 
pelling flatulency; assisting di- 
gestion ; and particularly in re- 
moving costiveness, when produc-. 
ed by weakness of the intestines, 
such as is consequent on sedentary 
occupations. Dr. Lerrsom_pre- 
scribed it with advantage, in cases 
of debility after febrile affeGtions; 
in dyspepsy arising from intoxica- 
tion, and in diarrhoeas; but he di- 
rected it with the greatest success, 
when combined with some absor- 
bent, in the hysterie atony of fe-- 
males. It may be given either in 
infusion, or in pills composed of 
the watery extract: the former 
preparation, however, is generally 
preferred, in the proportion of three 
or four drams of ,the wood, to 
twelve ounces of water ; and which 
is to be taken Fl doses of one or 
two table-spoontuls, frequently re- 
peated. é 

QUAY, a large wharf, or arti- 
ficial bank, on a sea or river, and 
which is destined to 'facilitate the 
loading or unloading of merchan- 
dize from vessels. 

The utility of commiodious quays: _ 
toa commercial nation, is obvious :. 
hence, in all the maritime ports of 
Britain, they have been constructed 
to a considerable extent, and fur-. 
nished with capacious magazines 


a 


 oOwd, 
fer the reception of goods. Dvwell- 
ing-houses have, also, been gene- 
rally erected, for greater conveni- 
ence in superintending the whole ; 
but these, we conceive, .are by no 
means favourable to the health of 
their inhabitants, on account of the 
continual dampness that must ne- 
cessarily prevail, in consequence of 
théir moist ‘situation. A constant 


_ residence of certain persons, on or 


i 


—— 


near quays, however, has. of late 


become absolutely necessary ; in or- 


der that the wharfingers may be 


enabled to check the numerous de- 
, predations committed by various de- 
scriptions of river-pirates ; andother 
dishonest persons, who avail them- 
selves of the opportunity afforded 
by the night, to defraud the reve- 
nue, as well as to rob the owners 
of merchandize. It would exceed 
the limits of our plan, to develope 
this system of tniquity: the inqui- 
sitive reader will therefore consult 
Mr. Coraunoun’s Treatise on the 
Commerce and Police of the River 
Thames, &c. (8vo0. pp. 676, 10s.6d. 
Mawman, 1800); in which it is 


_ fully detailed, and proper means of 


preventing such depredations are 

judiciously suggested. — See also 

CRANE. 
QUEEN-OF-THE-MEADOWS. See 


| Meapow-Sweer. 


QUICKEN: TREE Mouncain-; 


As, or Roan-tresz, Sorlus aucu- 
paria, L. (Pyrus aucuparia of Dr. 
SMITH), an indigenous shrub grow- 


ing in woods and hedges ; in moun-- 
tainous and bozgy situations ; prin-. 


eipally in Wales, Scotland, and 

the northern parts of England: it 
flowers in the month of May. 

. The mountain-ash may be reared 

either as a shrub, or as a large tree, 

according’to the scil in which it is 


planted : it flourishes best on the 


sides of hills, in sheltered situations, 
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and in fertile lands, where it attains _ 
a considerable size. It forms part 
of many ornamental plantations, on 
account of the beauty ofits growth, 
flowers, and foliage, and particu-’ 
larly of its red berries; which, be- 
ing produced in great abundance,” 
afford a charming appearance from 
the end of autumn, till they are 
devoured by the birds, mice, Se, 
in the winter.+The wood is soft, . 
tough, and durable, being advan- 
tageously ‘converted into tables, 
spokes for wheels, chairs, &c.: the 
roats are likewisé very firm, and’ 
are formed into spoons, handles for 
knives, and similar utensils. 

The berries of the mountain-~ 
ash, though generally devoured by 
black-birds and thrushes, may with 
more advantage be given to cattle, 
sheep, and especially to poultry, 
all of which animals eat them eager- 
ly —When infused in water, this 
fruit makes an acid liquor, resem- 
bling perry, that constitutes a pria- 
cipal beverage of the lower orders 
of the Welch people. In the island 
of Jura, the juice of the berries 18, 
employed as an acid for punch: on 
distillation, they yield a consider- 
able portion of ardent spirit, which 
pessesses a fine flavour; but, for this 
purpose, they ought tobe previous- 
ly frozen : we-conceive, however, 
that these berries, when dried and 
pulverized, might, in times of 
scarcity, be more beneficially con- 
verted into a wholesome bread; 
though Becxmawwninforms us, that 
12lbs. of such fruit yielded three 
quarts of brandy.—In tanning, the 
branches, leaves, and unripe: fruit 
of this tree, have all been usefully 
employed, both by GLepirscs# and 
BavTscu. 

QUIGK-IN-HAND. 
SAMINE. | 

QUICK-LIME, 


See Bat- 


See Lime. 
QuiIck=- 
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-Quickssr. See HawrHorn ; 
ca ; and Hepner. 

QUICKSILVER. See Mercury. 

QUILLS, are the large feathers 
plucked from the end of the wings 
of geese, crows, &c. 
termed first, seconds, and thirds, 
from the order in whi eh they grow 
in the wing: the two last, however, 
are principally employed: for writ- 
ing, on account of the larger size 
of their barrels. 

As the utility and value of quills, 
in the manufacture of pens, greatly 
depend on their firmness and: elas~ 
ticity, different expeuients have 
been contrived, with a view to di- 
vest them, of their natural softness, 
‘Lhe most simple of these, consists 
in thrusting the barrel into hot sand 
or ashes ‘for a few moments; after 
. which it is pressed almost flat, by 
meats of a pen-kunife, and then 
rendered round between the fingers, 

' by the assistance ofa piece of lea- 
ther, or woollen cloth ; with which 


their external roughness may be, 


eye 


easily removed’ by. friGtion. 
however, a considerable number ok 
quills is to be hardened, it will be 
advisable toset a vessel, containing: 
a little water and alum, over the 
fire: as soon as the liquor. be- 
gins. to boil, the barrels only 
“must be. immersed. for a. mi- 
-nnte,, after which they may be 
suspended to dry. Good pens con- 
stitute. an article of indispensable 

necessity in. all departments of 
trade, commierce, literature, &c. 
Hence, it becomes an useful, 
not important object, to be able to 
cut them according to the most 
approved rules.—The reader, who 
is desirous of information on this 
hed, will find some pertinent hints 
in. Mr. Witxezs’s small tract, enti- 
tled, The Art of Maling Pens scien= 
ifically, &c, (small Bv0. 1s, Crosby 


They are: 


if, 


atid Letterman); in whiclyplain di- 
rections are giveir to that effedt,.to- 
gether with appropriate instruc- 


tions for the management of the 


quill, eee ene hone, strop, and 
other articles, conneéted with the 
‘art of pen-making. 

QUINCE- TREE, the Pyrus 
Cydonia of Linwaws, but which 
is considered. by Mittzr, and 
other botanists, as a distin@ genus 
of fruit-trees, under the name of: 
Cydonia; and consists, according 
to them, of three exotic ws pai 
namely: 

1. Theoblonga, or Oblong-Quince, 
the fruit of which is pear-shaped, 
and Jengthened at the base: 

2, The maliforma, or Apple- 
Quince, having ova] leaves, which. 
are of a woolly texture on the 
loner side. 

3. Vhe Lusitanica, or Portuguese 
Guiness. that has obverse, oval 
leaves, somewhat woolly on. the: 
upper side, 

All these species are cultivated 
in Britain; though the miost valu- 
able is the Portuguese’ Quince ; the 
pulp of which, on being stewed! 
or. baked, 
colour, and becomes. less austere: 
than that of the others. | It is 
propagated | by layers, suckers, or 
cuttings; but the last method: 
only: is- calculated to produce the 
greatest abundance ‘of - delicious: 
fr uit. The cuttings ought, there- 
fore, to be planted early i in antumirs 
and, if the weather be dry, it wilh 
be advitatole to water them’ fre- 
sieean in order to facilitate their 
strik sing root.* Inthe second: year, 
they should be removed ‘into. the: 


nursery; and set, at the distanee of — 
one foot from each other, in rows*. 
In the course of: 


three feet apart. 
twoor three years, they may be trans- 
planted to the place of ‘their ulti- 

| mate 


assumes. a fine purple 


/> 
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mate destination, and whichshould 
always be contiguous:to some river, 
or the soil at least ought to, be 
moist ; as they will thus. preduce a 
greater quantity-of large fruit, than 
it, they had, been’ set in dry situa- 
tions ;, though such as are obtained. 
in the latter, possess a finer flavour, 

_Quince-trees_ require very little 
pruning; the most-important part 
of their management consists. in 


clearing their stems from suckers ;° 


and in cutting off such branches as 
interfere with each other. All 
luxuriant shoots, that, strike up- 
wards, from the middle of the tree, 
must be lopped, lest the head be 
too muca crowded. with wood, 
which might prevent the growth of 
the fruit.—Quince-trees are also 
highly esteemed, as stocks, on 
which pears may- with great ad- 
vantage be grafted, or budded.— 
‘This operation greatly improves 
the taste and flavour of those pears, 
which arrive at maturity in the 
summer and autumn; but itis by 
no means proper for winter-iruit, 
which is thus rendered hard and 
stony. In the colder climates of. 
Europe, Quinces, are not eatable 
in a raw state : nevertheless, they 
possess antiseptic properties, when 
dressed, and contain a considera- 
ble portion of acid and mucilagi- 
nous juice. Though their pulp be 
somewhat difheult of digestion, 
they seldom disagree with the 
weakest stomach. The liquor ex- 
pressed from them, has frequently 
been given in smalb quantities, 
with great success in nausea, vo- 
miting, and similar complaints. 
This fruit is generally boiled and 


eaten with sugar, im which ferm it . 


may also be usefully employed in 


Pa fo 
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éd, afford a. delicious wine: on 
adding tothe same quantity, one 
pint of the best French brandy, and 
four ounces of sugar, a, eelebrated 


‘liqueur is prepared on the Conti- 


nent, and which is greatly prized 
asa cordial and stomachic, when 
taken in the smal] quantity of two 
or three spoonfuls, before break- 
tast.—By boiling the kernels of 
quinces in water, a mucilage is 
extracted, which is often used in © 
medicine as a proper. substitute for 
that ef gum-arabic. 

. QUINSY, or Sore-Throat, is an, 
inflammation of the internal parts 
of the mouth, throat, and wind- 
pipe, attended with fever. 

As this frequent attection is. di- 
vided into several species, each of 
which requires a particular treat- 
ment, it will be necessary. to. state 


the symptoms, by which they may 


be distinguished trom each other. 

Lhe first is the common sore- 
throat, where the glands,, or ton-., 
sis, situated at. the posterior part 
of the mouth, appear swollen, red, 
and painful; the deglutition and re- _. 
spiration are dificult; it occurs: in 
the spring and autumn, when the 
air is moist, and chiefly attacks the 
middle-aged, and those of plethoric 
habits. ‘Phe event is generally. fa- 
vourable, either by resolution, or 
suppuration. : 

Lhe seeond is an inflammation 
of the throat, at the posterior part 
of which. a redness, though no 
swelling, is discernible ; the pain is 
more violent than in the former ; 
deglatition more difficult ; respira- 
tion is, however, easier, but ac- 
companied with cough and hoarse- 
néss, - It likewise terminates in a 
few days, and in general, without 


_ cases of dysentery.-—-One quart of - danger. 


the juice of Quinces, mixed with 
one pound of sugar, and ferment- 


Lhe third, or malignant sore~ 
throat, aftects the tonsils and throat 
with 
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with swelling, redness, and mu- 
cous crasts of a whitish or. ash- 
colour, which cover the ulcers: it 
is attended with a putrid fever, the 
greater or less violence of which 
determines the degree of appre- 
hension for the !:fe of the patient, 
—This malady originates in a con- 
tagion of the air, similar to the 
small-pox, and other epidemic dis- 
eases. | 

The fourth is an inflammation 
of the windpipe, when the breath- 
ing is difficult ; the inspirations are 
joud ; the voice is hoarse with a 
cough, but scarcely any visible 
swelling in the throat ; deglutition 
easy ; and the fever is extremely 
violent. This disorder frequently 
attacks children, from the time of 
weaning till the twelfth year of 
their age, with this: peculiar cir- 
eumstance, that the inside of the 
windpipe is lined with a substance, 
whicl: is apt to obstruct the passage 
of the air, and thus often proves 
fatal by sudden suffocation, unless 


timely relief be procured. — See’ 


Croup. oe favourable issue, how- 
ever, may be expected, if an ex- 
pectoration of a yellow matter 
streaked with blood, or “even a 
swelling on the side of the neck 
appear ; which last symptom indi- 
cates, that the disease will terminate 
externally. 


The two first species require a 


cooling -diet,, and diluent drink; 
such as barley-water with currant- 
jelly, linseed-tea with honey, &c. 
A large blister applied to the chest, 
or between the shoulders; and 
gargles.of sage-tea, honey and vi- 
negar, aided by bathing the feet in 
warm water, will generally be suf- 


ficient to procure relief. But, if 


the swelling continue to increase, 
leeches should be applied to the 
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outside of the neck; and recourse’ 


must be had to other means, in ‘ 


order to promote a suppuration : 
this may be effected by fumigating 
the throat through a funnel placed 
over a vessel of hot-water, 
which should be thrown some 
camphor reduced to a coarse pow- 
der. After the disease is removed, 
care should be taken to avoid a re- 


lapse, by keeping the neck warm; 
though too anxious measures, and ° 


- 


into » 


cravats too heating, would doubt- 


Jess lead to the opposite extreme. 


The cure of the u/cerated sore- - 


throat, depending chiefly on the 
nature of the fever with which itis 


attended, requires the aid of a pro- | 


fessional man: weshall, therefore, 
here only point out the regimen to 
be observed during its course. The 
diet ought to consist of sago, ta- 


pioca, panada with a proper quan- " 


tity of wine, ripe sub-acid fruit, 
such as prunes, currants, raspberry- 
jelly, &c. Negus, perry, cyder, 
&c. may be allowed for drink; 

but the patient should always pre- 
viously use the gargle above di- 
rected. His posture in bed ought 
to be such, that the discharge from 
the month may be facilitated, and 


the greatest attention must be paid 


to clean linen and pure air, 
In the fourth species of quinsy, 


blood-letting is the principal re= 


medy: hence, from three to six 


leeches should be immediately ¢ ap 


plied to each side of the neck, and 
a blistér tothe front ; at the’ same 
time administering a brisk emetic, 
to dislodge the membrane which is 
forming; and by the removal of 
which, the inflammation often 
speedily disappears.—In this com- 


plaint, the patient should be sut-.: 


fered to sleep. as little as possible 5. 
for no circumstance has a stronger 
tendency 
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tendency to aggravate the disease. 
At all,events, medical advice ought 
not,to. beneglected. rr 
QuiroH-GRass., See Doe's- 
‘GRASS. 


 QUITTOR- BONE, in farriery, | 


_ a malignant tumor which is attend- 
ed with great pain, inflammation, 


- anda considerable swelling around: 


itscbasis. It is generally oceasion- 
ed by long-neglected Puncrures 
(which: sce), oF, such as have re- 


sisted the usual remedies enrployed : 


in that affection of horse’s. feet. 
The method of cure commonly 
practised in. the quittor-bone, con- 
sists in perforating the tumor with 
numerous hoses, by means of a hot 
iron, pointed in a pyramidal form ; 
after which, small pieces of arse- 


nic, or corrosive sublimate, are in-. 


troduced into the cavities, where 
they«consume, and at length se- 
parate, a mass of mortified flesh, 
termed by farriers, the core. This 
practice, however, is extremely 
dangerous, and does not always et- 
feé a cure, so that it becomes ne- 
cessaty towrepeat it a second, and 
¢even a third time, to the conse- 
quent injury of the animal. ‘The 
most eligible method, 
will .be a speedy operation ; 


for 


which purpose, a ligature must first, 


be tied round the fetlock, in order 
to'preventtoo great a loss of blood ; 
and then the tumor may be extir- 
pated witha sharp crooked knife; 


~ 


with 


pledget of dry lint; 


therefore, . 
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The wound is now. to be dressed 
with warm. digestive, or emollient 
Pouttices (see. Horse-Mppt- 
CINESs, Vol. ai..p. 491); and, when 
a proper suppuration. is effected, 
the scabby parts, may be. sprinkled 
the » following  escharotic, 
namely -—Lake ’ ‘three. ounces ,,of 
lime, that is reduced to-powder on 
exposure to.the air,, and one. ounce 
of Armenian bole; let them be 
pulverized:in a mortar, and passed 
through a sieve. Next, it willbe 
advisable to cover the otifice with a 
and, when. 
the surface is near ly. equal. to, the 
skin, the powder alone will be, suf- 
ficient. Lastly, if the quittor-bone 
be attended with very acute pain, 
it will be advisable to, resort, to the 
remedies usually employed in. in- 
flammatory,cases ; in order to pre- 
vent the je hiaitty from flowing,ta 
the wounded, limb. The .animal 
ought, therefore, to.be bled; and a 
diaught, consisting of two ounees 
of nitre, and a similar quantity, of 
common,:treacle, dissolved in one 
quart of water, should be given-te 
him every morning and .evening. 
If the horse, however, belaffected 
with etiping pains, ot other inter-., 
nal uneasiness, the quantity of wa-. 
termay be increased ; or the same 
portion of nitre.may be allowed 
fim in a mash of bran, twice every 
day, till the inflammatory ct ae 
toms disappear. . 


S 


RABBIT, the Common, or Le- 
| pus cuniculus, L. a well-known 
* animal resembling a hare; though 
it is smaller, -has shor ter hind- legs, 
and its ears-are thinly covered with 
i  NO« X1L.—VOL, II, 
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‘ a 
hair: it was. originally introduced 
into Britain from’ Spain. 

Rabbits abound in this country ; 
in a wild state, their fur is )of* a 


‘brown colour;but, .when domes 


Hh ticated, 


aa ey 
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ticated, they are generally black, 
white, or pied ; and their eyes are 
transparently red. 

These animals are reared: either 
- in warrens, or in hutches; in the 


former state, they are permitted to. 


_ roam at liberty, where they burrow 

and breed. The best places for 
‘ such purpose are sandy hills, or 
those which consist of a loose soil ; 
but it will be necessary to inclose 
them either with a stone or sod- 
wall; and at the same time to bore 
horizontal cavities for the passage 
of these quadrupeds, till they have 
formed their own burrows :——the 
most proper shrub to be planted in 
such situations, is the yuniper-tree, 
the leaves of which are eagerly 
eaten by rabbits, and impart to 
their flesh a delicate, spicy flavour, 
As warrens are infested with kites, 
pole-cats, eagles, and other free- 
booters, it will be advisable to set 
traps on the stumps or tops of old 
trees, or on artificial hillocks ofa 
conical form; in order to catch 
these depredators, as they usually 
alight on such places. 

If rabbits are designed to be 
reared in a tame state, the hutches 
must be kept constantly clean; as, 
otherwise, these creatures will be 
frequently attacked with diseases, 
+The males, or bucks, should be 
parted from the does, or females, 
- till the latter findle; at which 
time one of the.former may be 
allowed to six or eight of the lat- 
ter; and a sufficient quantity of 
fresh hay should be provided, for 
the construction of a ed, or nest. 

The females begin to breed, 
_ when about six months old ; being 
very prolific, they bring forth, 
seven times. in the year, from four 
- to eight conies at a litter, after a 
gestation of thirty days; and, in 
. the course of six weeks, the young 


‘ v 
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rabbits are able to séek for their 


own food. The provision of these 
animals ought to consist of grass, 
cabbages, carrots, endive, elover- 
hay, and similar vegetables, which 
should be given them frequently, 
in a fresh, though not wet state; 
and, as soon as the young conies 
begin to disagree after being wean- 
ed, it will be necessary to separate 
them. : 

Rabbits are chiefly subje& to 
two disorders, which, if they be not 
timely attended.to, generally prove 
fatal: 1. The rot, which is occa- 
sioned by feeding them with teo 
large a proportion of green vege- 
tables, or with such as were gather- 
ed before the dew or rain was eva- 
porated, Itmay, however, be pre- 
vented by. strict attention to. their 
food, and especially by mixing a 
certain portion of clover, or other 
hay, with green or moist plants. 2. 
A species of madness, which may 
be ascertained by their restless- 
ness; as these animals roll them- 
selves on the floor of their Autches 
in an uncouth manner, and hop 
about in odd postures. Such dis- 
temper generally arises from rank 
feeding, and may be cured by 
keeping them low, and giving them 
tare, or spear-thistles, the Car- 
duus lanceolatus, L. 

The usual modes of catching 
wild rabbits are, by what is called 
purse-nets, and by ferrets; thougls 
they are sometimes coursed with 
small greyhounds, or with spaniels 
trained up to the sport, Another 
method consists in smoking them 
out of their burrows, by burning 
sulphur and: orpiment at the en- 
trance. ‘he deleterious fumes of 
these articlesc ompel the animals 
to rush into the net spread for their 
reception; but, as their flesh may 
thus be rendered LCnaaeNMDR:) 

an 


Gast aol: Go 
and a long time must elapse before 
other rabbits can be induced to 


enter the holes; such fetid ingre- 


= 


dients ought never to be employed. 

The rabbit is one of the most 
useful quadrupeds reared by man- 
kind: its flesh is tender, and nu- 
tritious, and consequently well 
calculated for the food of conva- 
Jescents; but. they ought to be 


killed by a large wound in the 


neck, so that the blood may be 
speedily discharged; an operation 
which renders their flesh -whiter 
and more delicate. —Their fur con- 
stitutes a principal article in hat- 


- manufactories ; and such part as is 
unfit for this purpose, may with 


_advantage be employed in the stuff- 


_ ing of beds and bolsters, being lit- 
_ tle inferior to feathers. 


Racx., .See ARRACK. 
RADISH, or Raphanus, L. a 


genus of plants comprehending 
- eight species, of which the follow- 
_ tng are the principal : 


1. The Raphanistrum, Wuits- 
FLOWERED or JoiInreD. CHAR- 
Lock, or Witp RapisuH, an indi- 
genous annual plant, which abounds 


in corn-fields, and flowers in the 


“months of June and July.—It is 


eaten by. horses, but refused by 
cows.—Whis species is a trouble- 
some weed, and should be care- 


- fully extirpated, before it runs to 


seed: it vegetates with great luxu- 


riance, during wet seasons, amongst 
barley ; and has, in Sweden, oc- 


casioned violent convulsive affec- 


tions in those who ate bread made 


of that grain. | 
_2.. The sativus, Common, or 


Garpen Rapiss, is an exotie 


- species, originally from China, and 


which is cultivated for the table, 
There. are several varieties of it, 


known under the. names of the 


finell-topped, deep-ted, pale-red, 
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or salmon, and the long-topped . 
striped Radishes ; all of which are 
annual plants ; but the small-top- 
ped is generally preferred in the ; 
vicinity of London, on account of 
the little room which it occupies in 
the ground, 

All these varieties are propagated 
from seed, which is sown at vari- © 
ous times, from Christmas till May, 
to ensure a succession of radishes 
for the table; because they attain ~ 
to perfection in the course of three 
months. ‘The earlier crops ought 
to be sown in warm borders, shel- 
tered from the severity of the win- 
ter; but, for the later ones, a 
moist soil, and an open situation, 
should be selected. 

Radishes are esteemed aperient, 
attenuating, and anti-scorbutic :-— 
when eaten in moderate quantities, 
they are in a certain measure salu- 
brious to persons of strong habits ; 
but are, in general, apt to produce 


a considerable degree of flatulency 


in those, whose stomachs are re- 
laxed, The small-topped salad- 
radishes are greatly superior to the 
Jarge root; as they are more easy 
of digestion, and tend to improve 
the appetite. No radishes, how- 
ever, ought to be -eaten when old, 
or after having been kept for some 
time ; as they are then utterly in- 
digestible, and render the breath 
extremely offensive. 

Rapisu, theHorse. See Horgr- 
RADISH, 

Racs. See Manuxrg, p. 129 
of this volume, 

RAG-STONE, a genus of sili- 
ceous fossils, discovered in various. 
parts of Britain. . It is of a greyish 
colour ; contains a large proportion 
of particles resembling fale ; and 
splits easily into thin scales, It ef- 
fervesces with acids ; and, though 
very soft, emits fire, when stricken 

Hh 2 againsy 
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against steel,—This mineral is em- 
ployed by artificers for the purpose 


of giv ng a fine edge to Knives, . 


chissels; and othien’s tools, which 
have’ previously. ‘been sharpened, 
upom stones of a coarser texture. 

RAGWORYT, the Common, 
Grounpset, SeecRaMm, or St. 
Jamas’s Wort ; Senecio Jacolaea, 
L. a native perennial plant, -grow- 
ing in méadows, ‘pastures, and on 
road-sides ; and -flowering from 
July to August. 


“Where this troublesome weed ° 


abounds, it is with great difficulty 
extirpated. The best’ method hi- 
therto discovered, appears to be 
either that of plucking it up by the 
roots, after the ground has been 
ridistened with showers ; or fold- 
ing it closely with sheep in the 
winter season; so that the heavy 
rains may contribute to its destrac- 
tion. Ifthe former plan be adopt- 


ed, it:is recommended -to pile up ' 


the plants thus pulled and cleansed 
from earth ; to burn them; and 
scatter the ashes on the ground; 
of, if this cannot be conveniently 
done, to leave them to rot on, and 
manure, the soil; as the rankness 
and stench of this weed prove it 
to be possessed of saline and ferti- 
lizing propertices.—Farther, it is 
said to be more pernicious in mea- 
dow, thanin pasture lands for, in 
the latter it only tends to exhaust 
the soil ;. while, in ‘the former, it 
comminicates to good hay .a disa- 
greeable effluvia, ae depr ives it of 
its sweet flavour. | 
If gathered. before the flowers 
expand, and employed in @ fresh 
state, the ragwort imparts: to wool 
‘a fine ereen, though not perma- 
nent eolotir. 


~ eke 


» 


= 


But, if woollen cloth* 
be previously boiled in alam- water, 
and then-in a decoction of these 
flowers, a beautiful deep yellow. 
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shade will be produced. —~Dam-« 
BOURNEY states that, by a decoc- 
tion of the flowers and stalks while 
in. blossom, the wool previously | 
steeped in a solution of bismuth, 
acquired a very permanent olive- 
brown colour, displaying a beauti-< 
ful golden shade.—When young, 
horses and cows eat this weed ; 
but, after attaining its full’ size, 
when the stems are a yard high, it 
is refused by every species of cattle. 
RAIL, or Rallus, L. a genus of 
birds, wierd twenty-four spe= 
cies, of which the following are the : 


‘ principal : 


1. The crex, or Lawp-Rart, a 
bird of passage, which appears in 
Britain in the spring, and migrates - 
to. warmer climates towards the | 
end of autumn. Its bill is short, 
strong, and thick; the legs are 
long, slender, and of an ash colour; 
the tail is short, and the belly of a 
clear white.—These birds are uni- 
formly found among corn, grass, 
broom, or furze; hie they: depo- 
sit from twelve to twenty eggs 
during their residence in this 
country: they are remarkable for - 
their aversion to take flight, trust-— 


ing principally to the swiftness of 
their legs. 

Land-rails abound in: the tile ike 
Anglesea, in the Orkney, and in 
the Hebride Islands : their flesh is. 
remarkably white, tender, and in 
great esteem at the tables of epi- 7 
cures, . 

2.:The aquaticus, or WatEr- 
RAIL, frequents the sides of brooks, 
and damp watery places ; it ‘has a) 7 
long slender’ body, about 12 inches 7 
in length: from the tip of the beak’ 


to the | point of the tail ; and wei gas 


from four to. five ounces. | Its 
bill is longyand thin ; the’ legs. are! 
ofa dusky flesh-coldurs ; the whole 
body is beautifully variegated; and, 

though — 
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though their feet are not webled,.as 
‘those .of. most. other water-fow], 
they swim with considerable speed. 
These birds continue throughout 
the year in England: like the land- 
rail, they seldom. fly, and. are ge- 
nerally taken by means, of. dogs, 
which are trained for the purpose 
of running them down.—The flesh 
_of the, water-rail is wholesome ; 
‘though inferior to that of the. pre- 
ceding species; and, as this bird 
resorts to|damp and marshy situa- 


tions, it acquires a peculiar 2 moonish 


taste. 

RAILS, are pieces of .timber, 
placed on stair-cases, and also on 
balusters, both as a support, and 
to prevent accidents. They also 
denote those pieces of wood which 
are fixed within pales, in order to 
strengihen fences, 

In April, 1782, a Patents was 
granted to .Mr. Francis Unper- 
-woob, forhis invention of making 
and ornameuting every’. kind of 
_-railing, balustrades, or balusters, 
and pannels for stair-cases, galle- 
‘ries, balconies, &c. both in private 
-houses, and in churches, or other 
public buildings.’ His privilege is 
now expired; but, as a detail of 
the principles on which he proceed-, 
ed, would be intelligible only to 
architects, the. curious reader will 
consult the 7th volume of the He- 
pertory. of Arts and Manufactures, 
where a full specification is in- 
serted. 

RAIN, a well- known meteor, 
which descends from. the clouds 
in drops of water. 

Various conjectures have been 
formed by natural philosophers, to 
account. for the.origin of rain: it 
appears, however, to be universal- 
ly allowed, that such phenomenon 
is produced from thé moisture or 
water which is absorbed from the 


“were absor bed; 


in many, respects. beneficial 
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surface of the globe by the heat. of 
the sun,.and conveyed. into,the at- 


| mosphere, whence itis. again pre- 


cipitated \upon -the. earth. ; though 
the specific cause is by no, means 
clearly determined. — According to 
chemical principles,. the,air itself is 
a solvent of water, and thus contti- 


_butes. to..the formation of. rain in 


the clouds; when they are-saturat- 
ed with aquéous humours. 
as soon as two such volumes of 
condensed ‘vapour meet each other 


Now, 


In. the,, atmosphere, in... different 
. temperatures, the necessary..conse- 


quence, will be precipitation in .a 
manner similar ‘to. that. frony. the 
vaulted ceiling-or window of a cold 
room, when feet heated. 

Rain irrigate and softens the 
earth, thus adapting it to the) neu- 


‘rishmet nt of playts—By falling on 


lofty naountains,-and other eevat- 
ed situations, this meteor carries 
down numerous loose particles) of 
earth into the centiguous vallies, 
which are thereby’ not, only ame- 
liorated, or rendered more fertile, 
but the.air.is also puis from 
noxious exhalations, which are, re- 
turned to the ground, whence: they 
a natural process 
that remarkably contributes to en- 
rich the soil. Lastly, it moderates 


the temperature of the air, and af- 


fords a supply of water to four- 
tains, brooks, rivers, &c. 

But, though gentile showers be 
to 
mankind; yet vehement rains com- _ 
ing dows in torrents occasion great 
injury ; as they are.often attended 
with violent inundations, which 
wash or carry, off the finer: vpar- 
ticles into rivers, and thus itypo- 
verish the land. To remedy, in 
some degree, this inconvenience, 
it has been recommended: to plant 
along their, banks; orchards, or 

H h? groves 
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groves of trees, that produce escu- 
Jent fruit’; for, according to prac- 
tical observers, such trees bear 
greater abundance in wet, than in 
dry seasons. As, ' however, all 
kinds of grain are'liable to be ma- 
terially damaged by storms of 
rain,’ especially after being cut, 
some agriculturists have advised 
the ereGtion of barns at convenient 
distances, on large farms; where 
corn, &c. may be speedily housed, 
preserved, and much time, as well 
2s labour, saved in the carriage : 
“but, as these buildings would be 
“exposed to the depredations of dis- 
honest persons, it has farther been 
recommended to build, contiguous- 
jy to such barns, cottages, to be in- 
habited by the labourers employed 
on the farm; by which expedient 
the grain will be effeétually se- 
cured, both from the injuries of 
the weather, and from the attacks 
of midnight plunderers. 

RAISINS, are grapes which 
have been suffered to remain on 
the vine, till they have attained to 
maturity ; when they are either 
dried in an oven, or the fruit be- 
ing tied together in clusters, and 
dipped in a ley of wood-ashes, 
containing a small portion of sweet- 
oil, is then dried by exposure to 
the sun, without being separated 
from the branches :—the latter me- 
thod appears to be preferable. 

The best fruits of this description, 
are those known under the name of 
Sun, and jar- TUISINS ; both of which 
are dried in the sun ; being import- 
ed from the southern countries of 
Europe, and also from the’ Asiatic 
provinces of Turkey. They form 
a principal article of the dessert ; 
and, when pr operly managed, yield 
an agreeable wine. For this pur- 
pose, let one ‘cwt. of raisins be de- 


priyed « of their stalks, chopped, and 


vessel. 


RAM 


put into a wide, but not too deep 
Two-thirds, or fourteen 
gallons of water, are now to be 
added, and the whole suffered to 
stand for fifteen days, being care- 


‘fully stirred once every day. At 


the end of that period, the raisins 
must be strained, pressed, and the 


‘liquor obtained from them,’ poured 


into another vessel. Thé remain- 


‘ing third part, or seven gallons of 


water, should next be added to the 
fruit, thus pressed, and likewise 
stand for the space of one week. 
The liquor is then again to be 
strained, and the two runniags are to 
be poured into a barrel. capable of 
containing twenty-one gallons, to- 
gether with a quart of brandy. In 
order to colour the wine, three 
quarters of a pound of refined sugar 
must beset on fire, and burnt into 
a little of the liquor, which ought 
to be added to the whole; and, as 
soon as the fermertation ceases, 
the barrel may be closed, and suf- 
fered to stand till its contents are 
ready for bottling. —Razsin-wine is 
an agreeable, cooling liquor ; but, if 
it be too often used, or in too large 
quantities, it is apt to occasion fla- 
tulency. 

With respect to their properties, 
raisins are too frequently relished as 
an article of food, to bé considered 
as amedicine. ‘They are very nu- 
tritive, and have been recommend- 


ed in nephritic complaints (see. 
Kipnigs); but if eaten immo-_ 


derately, they contribute to the de-! 
cay of the teeth, and occasion paift- 
ful colics. Raisins are likewiseused 


in pectoral decoctions, and similar 


medicinal preparations; for which 


purposes the stones ought to be Bi 


carefully taken out ; and also inall 


-cases, where their astringency is ; 


not required. 


RAM, the male of a sheep. 
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RAM 


As we propose to treat of the 
proper management of SHEEP, in’ 
that article, we’shall at presentonly 
state the general marks that should 
charaéterize the appearance of a 

_good ram, which is intended for the 

purpose of breeding. Such an ani- 
mal ought to be large and well- 
proportioned ; his head should be 
thick and strong, with a broad 
front; the eyes and nose black; 
the neck thick; the body long and 
tall; and the tail of considerable 
length. 

Rams are capable of propagating 
at the age. of eighteen months: 
and, as the fine quality of the wool 
depends greatly upon the judgment 
of the breeder, it has been recom- 
mended to take the advice of some 
experienced clothier, or wool-sta- 
pler ; who, being accustomed to 
investigate wool, will be able to 
decide with the greatest accuracy, 
and also with a view tothe breeder’s 
real protit. The coat must like- 
wise be minutely examined, lest it 
be stitchy-haired ; for, in such case, 
the wool will be so materially da- © 
maged in the course of two years, 
that the joss cannot be recovered, 
without changing the whole flock, 
in the space of twelve or fourteen 
years. 

Beauty of shape, and iivennt of 
wool, however, are not the only 
distinguishing marks: it will, far- 
ther, be necessary to reje&t the ani- 
mal, in case he have not a close 
thick coat along bis back, and in 
avhich there is plenty of yolk; as 
otherwise it may be assumed for 
certain, that he is not in perfect 
health. 

With respec to itis purchasing 
of rams, circumspect breeders ad- 
vise to procure them a short time 
before they are shorn, and from the 

farmers, graxiers, or owner's house; 
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because the animals may then be ' 
seen in their natural state, without 
the possibility of any fraud or im- 
position by the vender: besides, 
the depth or length of the staple 
may then be easily ascertained. It 
is, however, by no means agreed as 
to the proper age for purchasing 
rams ; and many practical writers 
are of opinion, that crossing the Lreed 
is attended with little advantage: 
hence, they do not approve of se- 
leGting them from distant places. 
If the farm consist of down-land, it 
will, on their principles, be advis- 
able to purchase animals bred on a 
similar soil; if it be inclosed, they 
should be bought off such land as 
is not commonable; but, in al! cases, 
it will be proper to obtain them 
from an inferior soil; for they will 
then thrive in. the new possessor’s 
keeping; whereas, if a contrary. - 
plan be pursued, the rams. will di- 
minish in fatness, and become less 


healthy. t 
Rampion BeLy-FLOWER. pies 
vol. fi. p. 248. 
Ramsons. See Ce aath. the 


Broad-leaved. 

RAPE, or Cotesgep, Brassica 
Napus, L. a valuable indigenous 
plant, of the uses of which we have 
already given a concise account, 
vol.i.p.413 :—we shall, therefore, 
add a few particulars relative to its 
culture, &c. to render our state- 
ment more complete, 

This plant is cultivated princi- 
pally for the purpose of expressing 
the oil from its seed, by which it is 
also propagated :—-the best kind of 
the latter should belarge:and black ; 
it ought to be sown in the month 
of June (in the proportion of 2lbs. 
per acre, bread-cast), with the two 


-fore-fingers and thumb, to prevent 
it from shooting up in patches : it 


may likewise be:drilled, at the dis- 
Hh 4 tance 
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tance: of 12 or 1Aiinchés apartad itdsicénveyed to the mill. 


Sometimes rape» and <turnips are: 


sown together ; but such? practice is : 


not» economical; aso the twarerops 
miutaally injure each! other. 
) Rape yields»most abundantly af- 


Rv ARPS 


The oil 
_whiclrthese seeds:yield by expres- 
ston; is.employed for; various: use- 
full putposes in domestic life, and 
) particularly for burningdnJamps ; 

but, as ‘it is apt to become rantid, 


ter. beans, turnips, or cabbages ; ; 
the soil being previously: ploughed: 
twice; ‘hordh: cand: south, for the» fying it. 
better reception ofthe isolar‘heat); 
and; if transplanted, such plants 
will vegetate with uncommon luxn- 
riance; so as amply tol repay the ad-: ratediby agitation : thefinid imme-| 
ditiénal\expence: ‘Forithis purpose, diately becomes turbid, assuming: 
Nr Hazarp (Letters and Papers’ a dark-green cast; and; am the 
of ‘the’ Bath and West of England course of three quarters ofan hour, 
Society; &¢e. vobriv.): recommends the colouring particles - begin to, 
ene rood to be:sown in the middle. colleét in Jumps. The agitation 
of June, andito remove the young mmust:now cease; and double, the 
plants towards»’the middie of Au+: weight of oil. of 'vitriol,) diluted 
gust, into ridges twofeet apart, and with pure water,:should/ be added : 
ati the distance of! sixteen inches +-inerderto minglethese different 
from: each others As -scon as ingredients, the stirring ought to 
they! have: take’ roots: and begin bewenewed for the space» of half 
to» shoot up, it: willcbe! necessary an hour; after. which) the. whole 
to manage them by the horse.or may be:left to.settie for. ‘seven ‘or 
hand-hoe}; and-to® draw the earth eight days: . At the end; of that 
around their stems,@\A roddiof time, :the oil willbe found\on: the 
fand, thas sowny will, according to "surface; on being gently drawn 
his experience, produdeva sufficiettt off} and filtred: through’ cotton: or 
number of plants for the stocking wool, it will be almost entirely © di- 
ofiten acres $-and in the following vested of colour, smell; and:taste ; 
spring) the leaves may besfed otf so-that it will burn clear,. without 
with sheep; because-new ones:will any interruption. 

immediately succeed: : But,.asthese ©» The refuseof rapey-after spats 
zender plants are muchcinfested by “ing the oil, ‘is: knownmrby the bame 
slugs, which devour theni with avi- -of rape-eake 3 the economical uses 
dity, it will be‘advisable to scatter of which we haveralreadys:stated, 
over théma mixture ofslaked lime ‘voloiz p.413.-LThe whole plant 
and wood-ashes} in the proportion ‘is of great service infeédingycattles; 
of 10 bushels of the Formér] toils and, after the seéd is threshed, tle 
‘of the latter, per-acre!on°7 “straw: and» chaff; on being burnt, 
: Rape+seed ‘attains! to miattrrity ‘affordyashes: equally! valuable: as the 
from July toSeptember 7) anidjras'it best pot-ashes. ilu 
is easily shedy;the plants | are gene- oc Lastiy,: if tape-straw be. iva. 
rally cut with siellés » yilaid ‘en “the ‘ts may be advantageously employed 
ground to dryy and the seed’ is -fortinelosing fenées: invfarm~yards:; 
tubbed out ona! large cloth spread catids: with stilliogreater; profit, ‘tor. 
in the middle of: the field, whence dittering dh ase aie 
. or 


_M.:Twewarp has  >published the 
‘He directs 1 4,0r 2 parts. 


of concentrated sulphuri¢.acid to 
be-added to,.100 parts» of oil, and 


” a Cs 


following practical method of puri-: 


the whole to be perfeétly' | incorpo: 


‘ 
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or other receptacles for, stall-fed 
cattle. 
Rasu- -BERRIES, Sec Great Bit- 


BERRY.. 
. RASPBERRY, the Common, 
BRAMBLE, Framgzorse Huinnp- 


BeRRyY, or Raspis; Rubus Idaeus, 
L. an.indigenous plant growing in 
damp woods...and hedges; in 
thickets, and: gravelly places near 
rivulets.: it. flowers in the months 
of May and June,—The fruit: of 
this shrub, in.a,natural state, is 
fragrant,..sub-acid, cooling, and, 
very grateful : when, used as an 
ingredientiin’ sweet-meats, or fer- 
: mented with. sugar, and converted 
into wine, or vinegar, its flavour 
is. greatly .improved.-LThe white 
berries are sweeter. than, the red, 
but they are generally more conta- 
minated by insects.— When eaten 
in.any quantity, and occasionally 
held in, the mouth, this fruit. is 
said to dissolve. tartarous concre- 
tions formed on the teeth; though, 
for such purpose,, it is supposed ta 
be inferior, to Strawlerries.—The 
young and fresh leaves of the Com- 
mon Raspberry are eagerly caten 
by kids. \ 
By cultivating, this shrub for 
espaliers, the, size and flavour of 
its fruit is susceptible of great im- 
provement. | , BECKSTEIN, there- 
fore, prefers, the rearing of it from 
seed, whieh affords finer berries 
than may be. obtained, either. by 
setting divided roots, or cuttings. 
;With such intention, we can, from 
experience, » state, the. following 
exotic species, as being eminently 
adapted to the purpose : 
1. The Rubus occidentalis, LL, or 
Virginian Raspberry-bush, with a 
prickly stém):, its frnit. is white, 
_-black, sometimes» dark-red, un- 
commonly .delicious, but smatler 
than that of+the indigenous spe- 


‘dried, and in. that 
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cies : it thrives in .the open air of 
our climate. 

2. The Rubus odoratus, L. or. 
Sweet-scented Raspberry, avith a 
plain stalk, bearing many rose- 
coloured flowers, and numerous 
palmated leaves. It attains the 
eight of eight feet, and forms a 
spreading shrub, wiih close foliage. 
Its bright-red berries are of a pecu- 
liar flat shape, and have an agreea- 
ble sub-acid, vinous taste. 

3. The Rubus arélicus, or 
Northern. Raspberry, a native of 
the damp regions ef Sweden, Rus- 
sia, and Canada. ‘The berry of 
this remarkable shrub is dark-red : 
it excels in taste and flavour all the 
indigenous fruit of Europe. From 
its cla) saccharine juice, the na- 
tives of those countries prepare a 
most delicious, wine: the berries 
are also preserved in sugar, or 
_ state exported 
to. distant climates, . 

RAT, or Mus, L. a genus of 
quadrupeds, comprising 60 spe- 


gies, of vabich the following are 


the Pa?) 

1, The decumanus, Brown or 
Water Rat, which is a native. of 
the East Indies; whence it has, 
within the last century, been intro- 
duced into Europe by the ships re- 
turning from that country. The 
head and body. are about nine 
inches in Jength, the upper parts 
being of a light-brown cast,. inter- 
mixed with atawny or ash-colour : 
its naked scaly tail consists of 200 
rings, and measures from seven to 
eicht inches in length. 

“Water-rats inhabit holes which 
they burrow near thebanks of riverse 
aud pools, and which are provided 
with two apertures; one. being 
above ground among the grass, 
while the other is concealed be- 
neath the surface of the water. As 


they 
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they will forsake the situation, if 


they cannot hide their upper ave- 
nue among weeds, &c. Dr, Dar- 
win is of opinion, that they may 
be driven away by keeping the rim 
or margin round fish-ponds so low, 
as to rise only two, three, or at 
most four inches above the level of 
the water; and also by eradicating 
high grass “arid weeds. These ani- 
rats, however, infest drains, aque- 
ducts, stables, barns, gardens, and 
houses, as well as rivers; they 
swim and dive very dexterously ; 
commit great depredations on ve- 
getables, grain, fruits, and even 
poultry ; nay, they sometimes at- 
tack and eat livine’ pigs. Consi- 
derable stores of acorns, beech- 
mast, and other articles, are often 
found in their holes, as a provision 
for the winter, during which: the 
males live by themselves, while 
the females, and young rats sub- 
sist in barns, out-houses, and simi- 

lar buildings.» 
- Being uncommonly prolific, the 
rater- rat produces from 12 to 19 
young at a litter; and, when un- 
able to procure food from a parti- 
cular spot, they migrate, in large 
companies, to towns and villages, 
where they disperse themselves in 
different dwellings, and devour the 
common or Heads: rat. These crea- 
tures are so fierce and intrepid, that 
they will even resist, and bite 
their pursuers, infliCting dangerous 
wounds, which are attended with 
¢reat inflammation, and not easily 
healed. * 
2. The rattus, Black or Com- 


mon Rat, is-a native of Europe, ° 


and ay whence it has been con- 
veyed in ships to Africa and Ame- 


tica. Its head and body are seven 
inches long; the back is of a deep 


blackish-grey, and the lower parts 
ofan ash-colour; the tail is very 


Y 
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thin and scaly, consisting of 250 


rings, and measuring 8 inches in 


length. _ These animals have, since 


the introdu@tion of the _water-rat, . 


considerably decreased’ in “some 
parts of Europe, and in’ a few 
places have entirely been extermi- 
nated; but they still abound in 
Britain, ' where they continue to’ 
multiply ; though different expedi- 
ents are constantly employed for 
their extermination. ‘The female is 
furnished with ten teats, and brings 
forth several times inthe year, from: 
five to six ata litter. 

Fhe commomn rat inhabits bing: 
granaries, and houses ; in the latter 
of which it forms nests, between 
the floors and ceilings, as weil as 
in the vacant spaces’ between the 
wainscot and wall. From these 
recesses, they sally forth in search 
of food. devouring meat, paper, 
corn, clothes, poultry, game; and 
even gnawing the extremities of in- 
fants, when asleep: instances have 
occurred, where these vermin have 
increased to such an alarming de- 
gree, that the 
been compelled to abandon their 
houses. 

On account of the extensive da- 
mage occasioned by both these pre- 
datory species, various methods of 


extirpating them are practised, with 


‘greater or less success.’ Dogs, cats, 
ferrets, and weazels, are their na- 
tural enemies; and, though ‘such 
useful animals destroy great num- 
bers, yet the killing or taking of 
rats furnishes employment to many 
skilful men, ‘who pursue different 
ways of catching them ; and who 
are known under the name of Rat- 
catchers, : 

Rats are often caught in traps 
baited with burnt leather, or toast- 
ed cheese ; but’ a more efficacious 
method of destroying them, con- 

sists 


~ 
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fists in mixing a quart of oatmeal 
with six drops of oil of rhodium, 
one grain of musk, and ‘two or 
three fruits of the nux vomica finely: 
pulverized ; and forming the whole 
into pellets, which tnust be, placed 
near their holes.. This recipe was 
first published in the Letters of the 
Bath Society, where it is observed, 
that the rats ate eagerly at first, and 
that great numbers were killed; 
but, after a short time, they de- 
clined to devour it. Hence, a more 
alluring substitute wasrecommend- 
ed, namely, three parts of oatmeal, 
and one of staves-acre, made into a 
paste with honey, which should be 
divided into small pieces, and laid 
at the entrance of their avenues. 
Another composition has been 
made of wheaten flour, sugar, and 
water, kneaded into a paste, and 
scented with a few drops of oil of 
caraway~seeds « smal] ‘portions are 
to be exposed at stated times near 
their holes, till the animals, lulled 
into security, colleét in considera- 
ble numbers. It will then be ad- 
visable to incorporate a sufficient 
quantity of arsenic, finely levigated, 
with the paste, and thus to forider 
it a fatal poison for mice and rats. 
~~ ‘Toward the close’ of the year 
1800, Mr. Cunprtt obtained a 
patent for a new compound invent- 
ed by him, with a view to destroy 
-rats—-He direéts eight ounces of 
calomel to be mixed with four- 
teen ounces of dried and pulverized 
solanum (night-shade) ; fifty-six 
pounds of ‘oatmeal ; six pounds of 
meJasses, anda sufficient quantity 
of oil of rhodium, to communicate 
a fragrant smell: the whole is to 
be formed into a mass with sweet 
Oils) ols 
Beside these remedies, there are 
many other contrivances for exter- 
minating rats: and, as the subject 
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is of considerable importance to 

every house-keeper, we shall sub- 
join an account of several-other 
means, which have been found re- 
matkably successful. 

Mr. Cuarres Taytor, Secre- 
tary to the Society for the Encou- 
ragement of Arts, &c, directs one 
or two table-spoonfuls of dry oat- 
meal to’be uniformly, but thinly, 
spread on atile or plate, in order that 
the quantity taken away may be 
more’easily ascertained. ‘The rats, 
ifnotinterrupted, will regularly feed 
there; and they must be supplied 
for two or three successive days with 
fresh meal, when three drops of oil 
of aniseed are to be mixed with a 
double portion of oatmeal ; and the 
composition deposited at the usual 


_ place, for a similar period of time. 


On the fourth day, one half only 
of the usual quantity must be given 


_of the scented preparation, and on 


the succeeding night, the following 
mixture must be placed at the hole: 
—let four ounces of'dry oatmeal, 
perfumed with six drops of the oil 
of aniseed, be thoroughly incorpo- 
rated with half an ounce:of carbo- 
nated barytes (derated heavy spar 
of citron which has been 
previously pulverized, and sifted 
through fine cambric or muslin. 
This ‘compound must be spread 
on the tile or slate, and expos- 
ed as usual; all the doors, or 
other communications, being shut 
for the space of 24 hours, that the 
vermin may eat it undisturbed by 
any cats, dogs, or other animals; 
and also to prevent the possibility 
of any accident happening to the 
latter, In the course of a few hours, 
after the rats have eaten the com- 
position, they will be seen fre- 
quently to reel about, as if they 
were intoxicated, or + paralytic ; 
though, at length, they return to 
| their 
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their haunts,.and perish: Mr. fav- 
L.OK observes that, as they are very 
cunning, the mixture ought to.be 
Jeft tor 48 hours, in case a.small 
portion only be eaten; after which 
time the remainder should be burnt. 
_ Mr. Fuyxg, in his valuable Na- 
tural History, calculated for ,Ger- 
man Schools, communicates the 
following curious method. of.expel- 
ling, or rather dispersing, rats, from 
dwelling-houses.: — Take. one .or 
more. of these predatory creatures 
caught alive inatrap, and immerse 
them to.the neck in a mixture con+ 
sisting of equal quantities of tar and 
train oil.: thus anointed, set. the 
animals at liberty. The offensive 
smell of this preparation compels 
them to traverse all the holes of 
their, companions. with the most 
distressing anxiety; in consequence 
of which they collectively. disap- 
pear,——- Another expedient practised 
in Germany, is that of confining a 
live ratin a.cage, and feeding it 
exclusively with living mice or.rats. 
Having béen for some time accus- 
‘tomed to, such food, the captive 
animal is, after a short fasting, suf- 
fered to return taits former habita- 
tion, whereit is said to persecute, 
and indiscriminately devour its own 
species, 
. M. Gascurraz, one of the most 
esteemed, German writers on eco- 
nomy, states the following to. be an 
effectual remedy for destroying not 
only moles. and mice,, but also rats 
infesting orchards, and injuring the 
roots of fruit-trees :—-Boil a-num- 
ber of fresh walnuts divested of 
their external. green rind, for an 
hour and balf in water; to which 
a large handful of hemlock. leaves 
has previously been added. As 
all these vermin ‘are . extremely 
fond of such nuts, place one of the 
latter thus prepared within the 
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cavity. of every mole-hill, Those 
which.partake of this envenomed 
fruit, must inevitably perish. The 
same author advises gardeners to 
plant.a single clove,of garlic -near 
every; tree; , in, consequence »:0f 
which-simple practice, neither mice 
hor rats will approach -it. He ob- 


serves, that the strong edour of this 


bulbous root ‘is. probably offensive 
to their organs of breathing; and; 
whatever be the cause, he pledges 
himself for the success of the ex- 
periment. papirty ink 
.| In Sweden,,the-green branches 
of the Bird-Cherry (Prunus Padus, 
L.) are successfully eployed for 
the dispersion of rats, moles, and 
lugs, when »placed in. the corners 
of granaries, stables, \ dwelling- 
houses, and -mole-hills ; but it will 
be necessary do re-place the dry 
sprigs, once abweek, or fortnight, 
with fresh branehes. Rit sine 
Among other remedies, we re- 


“commend that commonly employed 


on the Continent, where a sponge 
is fried with salt-butter in a pap ; 
then compressed between two 
plates ; and cut into small. pieces, 
which are scattered about theholes _ 
frequented by rats.and mice. This 


. preparation is devoured with ‘avi- 


dity 5 it excites thirst in the anis 
mals, which should. be gratified, by 
exposing shallow vessels containing. 
water. On drinking this fluid, af- 
ter having swallowed the burnt 
sponge, it distends their stomach, 
and proves a fatal repast. | 
M. v. d. Horszt, a landed pro- 
prietor in Germany, has lately an- 
nounced in one of the public jour- 
nals, that a peacock kept in a poul- 
try-yard, or about the premises of 
a dwelling-house infested with rats 
and mice, isan excellent searecfow 
against such free-booters:: nay, he 
remarks, that even a cock of an 
| early 
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early spring-brood, has so shrill’ vy 
and penetrating’a voice, ag to-an- 
swer the same purpose. With re- 
gard to the former bird, he appeals 
to his own experience, which has 
furnished him with satisfactory 
proofs of success. 

Lastly, as most of the methods 
before suggested, are either trou- 
blesome and precarious, or- only 
partial means of exterminating the 
object of. our research, we 
conclude with a'more general and 
summary ‘process ) of entrapping 
rats, so as to deliver not only our 
ewn habitations, but those of our 
neighbours, from the incursions of 
such mischievous quadrupeds. For 
the discovery of the following com- 
plete remedy, we are indebted to 
G, W. Miter, an ingenious apo- 
thecary of Wer niserode, in Ger- 
many: he candidly acknowledges 
to have derived the first hint. for 
such purpose, many years since, 
from a book written by a. cele- 
brated economist ; in short, it will 
be found the most expeditious and 
effectual mode that can be pur- 
sued.—A capacious cask of mode- 
rate height must previously be pro- 
cured, and put in the vicinity of 
places infested with rats. During 
the first’ week, this vessel is em- 
ployed only to allure the rats to 
visit the solid top of the cask, by 
means of boards or planks arranged 
in a-sloping direGticn to the Hoor, 
whieh are every day strewed with 
oatmeal, or any other food equally 
grateful to their palate; and the 
_principal part of which is exposed 
on the surface. After having thus 
been lulled into.security, and ac- 
customed to tind a regular supply 
for their meals,’a\<kin of parch- 
ment is substituted for the wooden 

“top of the cask, andthe former is 
gut; ape severalanches, with trans- 


and 
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verse incisions through the centre, 
so as to’ yield on the smaile st ipres- » 
sure, .At the same tiene a \fexry 
gallons of water, to the depth of. 
five or six inches, are poured. into 
the empty cask. In the middle of 


' this élement, a brick or: stone is: 


placed, so as to’projeét one or two 
inches above'the fluid; and that 
one. rat may find on tine former, a 
place of refuge. These prepara- 
tory measures being taken, the 
boards as well as the-top of the 
cask should now be furaished with 
proper bait, in order to induce 
them to repeat their visits. Nov 
sooner does one of these marauders 
plunge through the section of the 
parchment into the vessel, than it 
retreats to the brick or stone, and 
commences its lamentations for re- 
lief. Nor are its whining notes 
uttered in vain: others soon fol- 
low, and share the same fate; when 
a dreadful conflict begins among 
them, to decide the possession of 
the dry asylum. Battles follow in 
rapid sudobsston; attended with 
such loud and noisy shrieks,. that 
all the rats in the neighbourhood 
hasten to the fatal spot, where 
they experience similar disasters. 
Thus, hundreds may be caught by 
a stratagem, which might bes greats 
ly facilitated by exposing a living 
rat ‘taken in a trap, or purchased 
pki! a professional rat-catcher.— 
Nay, if it be true, that a whole 
inhabitable island on the western 
coast of Scotland be infested with 
these destructive vermin, we are of 
opinion, that they could ‘thus be 
speedily exterminated; and that 
the -eareasses of stich animals 
have hitherto been: considered as 
useless, might ‘be advantageously 
employed for the purposes of ma- 
nuring the barren soil of those in« 
hos pitadle regions P-L 
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RAT-TAILS, in farriery, denote 


certain excrescences that gradually 
extend from the pastern to the 
middle of a horse’s shanks ; and 
which are thus denominated, from 
the resemblance they bear to the 
tail of a rat,—These warts some- 
times appear moist ; at others, dry: 
in the former, case, they may be 
treated in a manner similar to that 
recommended under the article 
Grease; but, if the part affeted 
be hard and dry, recourse should 
be had to the following oint- 
ment :——Take of crude mercury 
one ounce ; Venice turpentine half 
an ounce ; mix them together in a 
mortar, till the globules of the 
quicksilver disappear; then gra- 
dually add two ounces, of melted 
hog’s-lard. This unguent must be 
applied to the excrescences ; and, 
if it should not effectually soften 
them, and remove the protube- 
rances, another preparation’ may 
be used with advantage :—Let four 
ounces of black soap, and two 
ounces of guick-lime, be incorpo- 
rated with a sufficient quantity of 
vinegar, to form an ointment. 
Should the warts still remain 
hard, it will be necessary to pare 
them carefully with a sharp knife ; 
and to dress the wound with tur- 
pentine, tar, and honey ; to which 
may occasionally be added a little 
verdigrease, or white vitriol. 
RATAFIA, a species of digueur 
prepared by imparting to ardent 
spirit the flavour of various kinds 
of fruit, especially that of cherries : 
thereare different sorts of this com- 
pound, known under the names 
of common, red, and dry ratafia. 
“Common ratafia is obtained by 
infusing 2 oz. of nutmegs, 24 |bs. 
of bitter almonds, 2lb. of Lisbon 
sugar, and 24 grains of amber- 
grease in 10 quarts of clear proof 
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spirit. It will be proper to bruise: 


the nutmegs and almonds; and. 
also to triturate the ambergrease. 
with the sugar in a mortar, before 
they are added to the other ingre-: 
dients; and, when the whole has 
digested for a sufficient time, it 
may be filtred through a bag, and 
kept for use in close vessels. | 

Red Ratafia:—Take 24ibs. of 
Llack-heart cherries, 4\bs. of the 
common llack cherries, 3lbs. of 
raspberries, and the same quantity 
of strawberries, which must be 
deprived of their stalks, and then 
bruised, In this state, they are to 
remain for the space of 12 hours ;: 


when the juice should be express~ 


ed, and a quarter of a pound of 
sugar be added to each pint. As 
soon as the latter is completely dis- 
solved, the whole ought to be fil- 
tred, and mixed with three quarts 
of clear proof spirit. Next, one 
ounce of cinnamon, two drams of 
mace, and half a dram of cloves 
are to be bruised, and poured into 
an alembic, together with two 
pints of spirits, and one pint of 


water :——one quart of spicy spirit © 


should be drawn off with a brisk 
fire, and be. added to the liquor : 
when the whole has properly sub- 


‘sided, it may be decanted for use. 


Dry, or sharp Ratafia:—Take 
30 1bs. of cherries, a similar quan- 
tity of gooseberries, 7 lbs. of mul- 
berries, and 10 ]bs. of raspberries. 
These fruits must be cleaned, pick- 
ed, and bruised; after which they 


should be suffered to stand for 12 _ 


hours. The juice is then to be ex- 
pressed, and combined with three 


ounces of sugar. to each pint. | 


When the latter is dissolved, the 
liquor must be filtred, and four 
pints of pure proof spirit. mixed 
with every five pints of the former, 
together with the same quantity of 


spicy= — 
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spicy-spirit,’ as directed for Red. 
Ratafia. 


The chiefuse of this expensive’ 


liquor is, for imparting an agreca- 
ble flavour to puddings, pies, &c. ; 
though, we fear, too many avail 
themselves of such pretext, and 
thus become habitual votaries to 
dram-drinking; than which, no- 
thing is fraught with more mis- 
chievous effects, especially to fe- 
males.—See Branpy and Gin. 
RATTLE-SNAKE-ROOT, or 
Polygaia Senega, L. isa native of 
North America, whence it has 
been introduced into Britain. | It 
is propagated by’ planting the roots 
in beds of Jight rich earth, and 
sheltering them from the seve- 
rity of the winter, by means of 
‘tanners’ bark.—This plant flowers 
in Britain in the month of July; 
having received its name from its 
supposed efficacy in curing the 
bite of rattle-snakes. —On. account 
of its powerfully emetic and pur- 
-gative properties, it has been found 
of great service in pleurisies ; 
though we consider it a very ha- 
zardous remedy, that cannot with 
safety be taken in pleuritic, or 
other inflammatory affections, un- 
ess prescribed by a professional 
man.—-As this root promotes ex- 
pectoration, and the secretion of 
urine, -it has often been advantage- 
-ously given both to the asthma- 
tic, in whom) pituitons humours 
“abound, and to the dropsical; in 
doses of 10 or 15 grains, combined 
-witha little sugar; but such pa- 
‘tients must observe a strictly cool- 
ing regimen, and neither indulge in 
Wine nor animal food. | 
RAVEN, or Corvus corax, L. a 
well-known British bird, about two 
feet in length, and weighing in 
general three pounds : it much re- 


 gembles a crow, butis of a blacker 
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colour, finely glossed with a rich 
blue. 

The rayen isa very docile bird, 
and may be trained to fowling like 
hawks ; to fetch and carry small 
objects in a manner similar to spa- 
niels ; it may also be taught to 
prattle like a parrot, and to imitate 
the human voice in singing.—The 
female constructs her nest in high 
trees, earlyin the spring, laying from 
3 to O eggs of a pale bluish-green 
colour, with brown spots. 

Ravens are proverbially addi@ed 
to theft, often secreting coins, sil- 
ver spoons, and other glittering 
substances, They frequent the vi- 
cinity of great towns, where they 
devour carcasses and unpurities, 
which would. otherwise prove a 
nuisance, Notwithstanding these 
useful services, they frequently oc- 
casion havoc among hares, rabbits, 
geese, ducks, chickens, and young 
Jambs which have been dropped in 
a weak state.—Their note is dis- 
mal; their scent remarkably acute, 
and they are, by some authors, sup- 
posed to attain the age of 100 
years, 

The flesh of ravens, though rank 


.and unsavoury, is eaten by the 


Greenlanders, who also employ 
the feathered skins as.a warm un- 
der-covering.—-LThe-quills of these 
birds are likewise of serviceindraw- 
ing, writing, and especially to mu- 
sical instrument makers, for giving 
melody to the lower notes of harp- 
sichords ; for which purpose, they 
are often sold at the price of 12s. 
per hundred, | 

There is a simple method of tak- 
ing ravens practised on the Conti- 
nent: A strong sheet of. paper is 
turned in the form of a sugar-loaf ; 
the inside of which must be smear- 
ed with bird-lime, and a small 
piece of meat fastened'to the nar- 
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row partvof the coue.—Another 
stratagem is employed, by expos- 
jing. oblong slices of animal flesh in 
a semi-putrid state, with small 
ftish-hooks concealed in :the middle, 
and econnetted with a strong jine, 
which is covered with snow or 
moss, and attached to a- moans or 
otherwise secured. 

A larger and. more palaiahle 
species of these-birds, is ante 
' Raven (Corvus, graculus) whic 
attains the size, of a lenen 
cock; builds nests on mountains, 
towers, and within the crevices: of 
rocks ; Whence its young are taken 
with great danger to the pursuers, 
and dressed for the table of epi- 
cures, 

RAY-FISH, or Raja,L. a genus 
of the finny tribe, subsisting on 
“muscles, small fish, &c. comprising 
nine species, of which the follow- 
ing-are the most remarkable. 

Lt. The bats. See SKATE. 

. The aspera, or Rovucu Ray, 
is found in Loch Broom, in :Scot- 
land. From the point of the nose 
to the end of) the tail, it measures 
upwards of five feet in length. 
The upper part of the body is of an 
ash-brown colour, streaked with 
white; ‘spotted with black; and 
covered with small spines. The 
tail-is furnished with. three. rows of 
large spines, such as are likewise 
ow the fins, and lower surface of 
the body. ‘This fish, we ‘believe, 
is eaten only in times of scarcity. 

3. The torpedo, ExecrricRay, 
or crambp-fish, is: often’ caught in 
Torbay, Devonshire, at the depth 
of about forty fathoms. It attains. 
a prodigious size, and frequently 
weighs upwards of SOlbs. Its head 
and-body are nearly circular; the 
upper parts being ash-brown; ‘and 
the lower belly white. This am- 
mal feeds upon fish, which it stu- 
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pefies by its ele@ric stroke —The 
cramp-fish’ also gives a violent 
shock to those who tread upon,’ or 
take it in thew hands; 2a pheno+ 
menon which i is attributed to two 


-sets. of very small cylind.’sal ves- 


sels that lie bencath the skim ; one 
being elettrified positively, and the 
other negatively; apparently at ate 
pleasure of thewfish. 

4. The clavate. See reside 
BACK. ‘pat 

5. The pastinaca, or Saine- 
Ray, is also found in the British 


‘Seas. Its body is perfe&ly smooth, 


mucilaginous, almost round, and 
much thicker than any other ray- 
fish. This species sheds its spine, 
which is) renewed annually; itis 
caught with danger to the pursu- 
ers; and is not only remarkable on 
account of the severe wounds it in- 
flicts (which are very difficult to 
cure; though they are not venoni- 
ous, as was formerly | believed), 


-but likewise esteemed:a good dish, 


when young and-tender. INum- 
bers are-taken near Heligeland, 
at the. mouth of -the Elbé;:and 
Funke informs us, that their: flat 
bodies, 1n general, exceed two feet 
in breadth, thoagh only an inch . 
thick; but that they sometimes at- 
taina very considerable size,-~weigh- 
ing several cwt.—-The smooth ray~ . 


fish is thence exported in a dried 
state); 
-ed.a white species of train-oil. 


and from its liver is obtain~ 


RAY-GRASS. See, ay the 


Red. 


RA ZOR, an instrument ém- 


Al for the purpose of removing 


the hair from the human beartb a or 
head. of i 
As shaving is to many. persons a 
painful operation, cutlers have ap-— 
plied all their. skij] and ingenuity, 


to remedy such inconvenience.—~_ 


Efence strops, and. washes, or soaps’ 
of 
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of a peculiar nature, have been 
contrived, with a view to facilitate 
that process ; and some artists have 
so far succeeded, as to produce ex- 
cellent instruments : the best, how- 
ever, we believe, are those manu- 
factured by Mr. Saviewy, of King- 
street, Covent-garden; who has 
brought his Patent Razors to the 
highest degree of perfection, of 
which they are perhaps suscep- 
tible. 

Much, however, depends upon 
the’manner in which the razor is 
managed. The hone, therefore, 
ought first to be wiped perfectly 
clean, after which a few drops of 
sweet oil must be poured on it. 
The operator should next place his 
thumb and fore-finger sideways, 
on the part of the hee/, in order to 
take firm hold both of the blade 
and of its handle: one side of the 
razor is next to be laid flat across 
the hone, in such a manner. that 
its shoulder (or the part contiguous 
to the hee/), may touch the nearest 
part of the stone. The razor is 
now drawn towards the person, 
somewhat circularly, and with a 
slight pressure, till he arrives at 
the point. When such side has 
been thus passed for a few times, 
the opposite one is to be conducted 
in a similar manner, till the edge 
uniformly assumes a wiry appear- 
ance. Lastly, both sides are to be 
moved a few times across the hone, 
from the heel to the point; in or- 
der that a perfe& regularity may 
be produced in every part of the 
edge. ; 

The razor, being thus honed, 
must now be drawn obliquely, 
from the point to the heel, across a 
strop, that is perfe€lly flat; and 
which is furnished with two lea- 
thers on the smoothing side: after 
this operation, it is fit for imme- 
NO. XII.—VOL, 111, 
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diate use.—It deserves, however, 
to be mentioned, that those boasted 
powders, or unctnons preparations 
for giving a fine edge to razors, 


‘consist merely of ¢rocus martis, or 


the red calx of vitriol, which is 
spread on the strop, by mixing it 
with a little oil or tallow. 

Those of our readers, whose 
faces smart from the use of indif= . 
ferent razors, or who may wish 
for farther instru@tions relative ta 
their management, will meet with 
some pertinent hints on this sub- 
jet, in Mr. Kineéspury’s Trea- 
tise on Razors, &c. (8vo. 1s, 6d. 
1797); in which it is fully and 
perspicuously discussed. 

READING, is the art of deliver- 
ing written language, with preci- 
sion, energy, and a proper adapta- 
tion of voice. 

This art is one of the most pleas- 
ing in domestic or civilized life ; 
yet there are few, comparatively 
speaking, who possess, or endea- 
vour to acquire it, so as to be en- 
abled to read fluently; and, by 
placing the emphasis as well as the 
accents on proper words, to con- 
vey the full meaning of an author 
to the hearer, Hence they become 
frequently incistinct, and some- 
times unintelligible. | 

It would exceed our limits, to 
point out the faults or imperfee- 
tions that prevail in the general 
method of reading, both at home 
and in the pulpit ; yet we deem it 
our duty to observe, that the prin- 
cipal indistinétness arises from toa 
great precipitation of speech, which 
is acquired by a vitiated mcde of 
teaching or communicating this 
art tochildren. The first obje& of 
British school-masters should be, 
to render their pupils familiarly ac- 
quainted with written language, so’ 
that they may be enabled to pre- 

Qu nounce 
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“pounce the printed text of books 
with the greater facility. Thus, 
juvenile scholars would not be in- 
duced to imagine that, in propor- 
tion as they advance in the ready 
articulation of syllables and words, 
the true excellence, or beauty of 
reading, consists wholly in the rapi- 
‘dity with which they are enabled 
fo utter sounds, and to imitate the 
mechanism of language. Such de- 
fe&t may, however, be rectified, or 
avoided, by allotting certain hours 
for'reading aloud, im a slow and 
distin@ manner, and in the pre- 
~ sence of a person, who is compe- 
tent to point out errors, or to reé- 
mind the reader, in case he should 
relapse into his former volubility. 
There are: numerous precepts 
that relate to this useful art; but 
we cannot specify and illustrate 
them, here, by proper examples. 
Those of our readers, who are stu- 
dious of improvement, will meet 
with excellent instructions in Mr. 
Sueripan’s Leéiures on Elocu- 
tion, (8vo. 7s.); and especially 
in Mr. Watxer’s: Elements of 
Elocution, (2 vols. 8vo. 12s.) ; 
in which proper rules are given, 
in clear and perspicuous language, 
and enforced by extracts from the 
best English writers. 

ReE-ANIMATION: See ANIMA- 
tion, Cop, &c. 

REAPING, the operation of 
cutting corn, whether by the sickle, 
or by the scythe. 

The most common practice of 
‘reaping is with sickles; though, 
where the scythe can be conveni- 
ently employed, it is certainly pre- 


ferable, on account of its being less— 


fatiguing, and far more expediti- 
ous. Weare aware of the objec- 
‘tions made by farmers against the 
_ Jatter instrument, namely, that it 

-ghakeg the ear, and consequently 
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numerous grains must be lost; 
and that considerable quantities are 
wasted, by the exposed state in 
which the corn is left, “after being 
cut down. It is farther urged, 
that mowing is not only injurious 
to the health of the labourer, but 
also mixes noxious weeds among 
the grain’; which, when sown the 
succeeding year, often completely 
stifle the growth of the rising’crop. 

On the other hand, it may be 
maintained that, if a good scythe 

e judiciously managed’ by ‘a’ skil+ 


ful mower, the corn will both be 


cut more regularly, and fall to the 
ground with less concussion than 
if a sickle were employed. Thus, 
if the -labourer work in the man- 
ner directed in the article Mow- 
InG, the objection arising from the 


unhealthiness of the practice will | 


On the 


be completely obviated. 


whole, we are of opinion, that — 


reaping is far more troublesome ; 
and, as the reapers must be con- 
tinually bending forward, more pre- 
judicial to their health than mow- 
ine. 
ration, therefore, we propose te 
give inits proper place, an account 
of the best Scrruzs, that may be 


most advantageously substituted ’ 


for sickles. 


RECEIPT, in Commerce, is an ac- i 


quittance or discharge in writing ; 


the purport of which is, that the — ; 
party has received a certain sum of 
money, either in full for the whole. ~ 


of a debt, in part, or on account. 


As designing persons might at- 
tempt to evade the stamp-duty, the — 


To facilitate the latter ope-_ 


legislature has provided that no re- — 


ceipt shall be valid, unless it be : 
written on stamped paper, accord- — 


ing to the value or amount of the 
payment to be made. Besides, 
there are various penalties imposed 


by different acts of parliament, om — 


the 
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the parties giving and receiving 


unstamped acknowledgments. We 
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have, therefore, subjoined the fol 


lowing table. 


fans | ' RECEIPTS. 

For 2d. and less than. 20/7. ~ - ~ ad, 
pets 50 i - - 4d, 

WO ag 50 100 - - ” 6d, 
— 100> 500 bey wai ~ he. 
— 500 and upwards - - - - 2s. 
In full of all demands - ~ s - Ay 


RED; is one of the simple or 
primary colours, into which” the 
rays of heht divide themselves, on 
being refracted through a prism. 

The principal reds employed in 
painting are, carmine, rose-pink, 
red-lead, and vermilion; of the 
preparation of which, the reader 
will find a concise account, vol. ii. 
p. 36. 

Tn dyeing, the chief articles that 
afford a red shade, with its differ- 
ent varieties, are kermes, cochineal, 
and madder.—See Dreina, vol. ii, 
pp. 203-5, 

In the 2d volume of the New 
Memoirs of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences, &c. of Berlin, we 
meet with a communication by M. 
MARGRAAFF, containing an atc- 
count of an excellent red paint. 
Its component parts are Dutch 
madder, and alum ; which, being 
mixed with a small portion of the 
oil of poppies, afford a colour of 
exquisite beauty and lustre, far su- 
perior to the red obtained from 
cochineal, or any other vegetable 
substitute; while it is considerably 
cheaper; though, he observes, the 
quantity of distilled water used in 
the process, increases the expence 
of the preparation. 

Rep-Inxk, is a coloured liquor 
_ employed for the ruling of account- 
books, and other mercantile pur- 
‘poses. It is prepared by’ infusing 

@ounces of ‘the raspings of Brazil- 


wood, and 2 drams of pulverized 
alum, in equal quantities, namely, 
a pint of rain-water and vinegar, 
for' two or three days; at the expi-~ ’ 
ration of which time, the infusion 
is boiled over @ moderate fire,” till. 
the third part of the fluid be evapo- 
rated, Jt is then suffered to stand ” 
for three or four days, when it ‘is 
filtred through blotting-paper, and. 
preserved for use, in close vessels. 
There is no occasion for adding any ” 
gum-arabic, which only tends to sus” 
pend impurities, while it changes 
the ink to a pale purple shade. . 
—Another mode of making red-° 
ink, consists in tritarating the whites 
of foureggs, and a tea-spoonful of - 
pounded | ump-sugat, with a similar 
quantity of spirit of wine, till they 
acquire an uniform consistence. 
Vermilion is then to be incorpo- 
rated in such a “ad it tion as will 
produce a red colour of sufficient 
strength, The liquor must be kept 
in a well-closed vessel, and agitated 
every time before it is used. 
RED-BREAST, or Ropin-Rep-~ 
Breast, Motacilla rubecula, Li a 
little bird; the body of which is of a 
greenish ash colour; and the fore- 
head, throat, neck, and breast, 
are marked with a rufous orange 
shade. | 
This familiar and diminutive 
creature inhabits Britain, and the’ - 
whole Continent of Europe.—It 
abounds in ‘several provinces of 
lig France; 
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France, where numbers are caught | 


for the table, being there esteemed 
a great delicacy. 

Red-breasts construct their nests 
either in some low bush near the 
ground, or in retired parts of old 
buildings. The female lays twice 
annually, from five to six dusky- 
white eggs, marked with reddish 
spots. 

Insects are the favourite and ge- 
neral food of these birds: there 
are none of the feathered tribe more 
tame and useful than the Red- 
breast, which closely attends the 
gardener, when at work with the 
spade, with the view of obtaining 
worms: and, frequently in the 
winter season, enters houses, where 
tle doors or windows are open, 
when it picks up the crumbs from 

ae table; while the family are at 
dinner. r 

Rep-Leap: See Leap ;. p. 76. 

Rep Morocco: See. PHea- 
SANT'S-EYE. 

RED-ROT: 
Round-leaved. 

RED-WATER: 


See SunpEWw,. the 


See LamB; p. 
59. 
REDDLE, Rappte, or Rup» 
DLE, aspecies of marle, found in 
various. parts of Britain, particu- 
jarly in the counties of Stafford and 
Derby. 

This. mineral.is of a deep-red co- 
lour ; and, on being handled, stains 
the fingers. -It consists of elay and 
oxyd of iron; falls to powder in 
water; and, when heated in the 
fire, becomes black. 

Reddle is used in the manufac- 
- ture of colours ; in the marking of 
sheep; and, we understand, has 
Jately been employed in Stafford- 
shire, with great advantage, as a 
manure. 

REED, or, Arundo, L. a genus of 
plants, Comprising ten species ; five 


& 
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being natives of Britain; of which. 
the following are the principal, | 
namely : 

1, The arenaria (Calamagrostis 
arenaria ct Dr. W1iTHERING) oF 
Sea-Reed.—See Marwerep: 

2. The phragmites, or Com- 
MoN Keep, grows in rivers, lakes, 
ditches, and fenny or marshy situ- 
ations, to the height of seven or 
eight feet: it is perennial, and 
flowers in the month of July.— 
This species is employed for cover- 
ing cottages and barns; for whicl» 
purpose it is superior to every other 
indigenous vegetable, being incom- 
parably' more neat. and durable. 
By previously soaking the reeds in 
strong alum-water, sueh a roof. 
may be rendered fire-proof. ‘They 
are also manufactured into screens, 
for sheltering young plants from 
the cold winds; and may ‘be use- 
fully employed. for eane-bottomed 
chairs. Farther, the Common Reed. 
makes excellent weavers’ combs, 
and is generally nailed across the 
frame of wood-work, ‘to serve as 
the foundation for plastered walls,. 
pillats, &c.—From the dried roots - 
of this plant, a very nutritive flour 
is easily obtained, which may be 
converted into wholesome and. pa-, 
latable Lread, Its paniclesare used, 
in Sweden, to impart a green co- 
lour to wool. 

3. The epigeios, (calamagrostis 
epigeios of WiraeRrtnGc) or Woop: . 
REED, is perennial, grows in shady 
ditches, and moist situations, where | 
it flowers in July.--This herb: 
abounds particularly in the Isle of 
Ely, and is called by the inhabitants 
of the fens, JMWazden-Hair :—it 19 
manufactured into hassocks, or thick , 
mats, for churches. 

4, The calamagrostis (lanceo- 
lata of Dr. WirHERING) SMALL. 
or Hepcs-Resp, is likewise pe- 

rennial ; 


= 
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¥ennial; grows in moist shady 
~ hedges, and’ meadows; where it 
flowers in the month of July. This 
species is remarkable for its beau- 
ty, andis an ornament to ditch- 
banks and hedges : it is rejected by 
cattle.—Prof. Patnrias observes, 
that the panicles of the Small Reed, 
before the flower expands, impart 

a beautiful briyht-green colour to 

wool, when boiled, with the addi- 

tion of alum. 

-Reup,the Mace: SeeCat’s-Tatt. 
Rerinine: See Distir.ine. 
Reeimen, of Invalids: See Ds- 

BILITY. 

RENNET, or Runner, proper- 
ky denotes the coagulated milky 
substance which is found in the 
stomachs of calves, that have re- 
ceived no other nourishment than 
the maternal milk. It is, however, 
generally applied to signify the sto- 
mach itself, which possesses equal 
properties. | 

The rennet commonly employ- 
ed, consists of the inber membrane 
of a calf’s stomach, which is clean- 
ed, salted, and suspended in paper 
bags. Previously to its use, the 
salt is extracted by washing the 
rennet, which is soaked in a little 
water during the night; and, in 
the morning, the infusion is poured 
into the milk, with a view to coa- 
gulate this fluid. As the prepa- 
ration now stated, greatly contri- 
butes to the superior quality of 
iinglisa cheese, the proper ma- 
nazement of it ought to be con- 
duéted with the strictest attention 
to cleanliness: the reader will, 
therefore, find a receipt for making 
an excellent rennet, in the article 
Crezse, vol.i, p. 497. 

It sometimes happens, however, 
¢hat no rennet, sufficiently good 
for curdling milk, can be procured : 
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_ hence various plants have been ad- 
vantageously substituted, and found 
to answer the same purpose. The 
principal of these are the flowers 
of the Cheese-rennet, or Yellow 
Ladies Bed-straw (Galtum verum 
L.) used in England; and the Car- 
doon (Cynara cardunculus L.) in 
Spain. A strong infusion is made 
of the down of the Jatter vegetable. 
in the evening; and, on the ‘suc- 
ceeding morning, half a pint is 
poured among fourteen gallons of 
new milk, which is thus effectually 
coagulated, and in consequence 
produces a delicious cheese. 

RESERVOIR, a_ place. artifi- 
cially constructed for the colleGtion 
and retention of water, in order 
that it may be conveyed to distant 
places, by means of pipes. 

Reservoirs are at present chiefly 
employed for the supply of foun- 
tains, jets d'eau, and similar vo- 
lumes of water. Although such 
contrivances heighten the pictures- 
que scenery of plantations, yet we 
conceive that they might be ren- 
dered productive of greater advan- 
tage to agriculturists, by forming 
them in certain situations, for the 
reception of flood-waters, and the 
prevention of many accidents, that 
happen in consequence of lJand- 
floods. Where the soil is natural- 
ly porous, and the strata, lying be- 
neath, are so open as to absorb the 
rain-water during its descent, no 
floods will easily occur ; because 
the fissures or pores operate as re- 
gulators for conducting the streams ; 
andthe discharge becomes so equal, 
that the humidity remains vearly in 
the same state throughout the year. 
In clay, and similar retentive lands, 
however, a very small portion of 
water is absorbed, and such large 
quantities speedily glide off the sur- 

Ii3 face, 
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face, so that either extreme scarcity 
or saperfluity is the necessary re- 
sult. With a view to remedy these 
inconveniencies in such soils, it has 
been proposed to form reservoirs of 
any depth, and breadth, that may 
be best adapted’ to the purpose ; 
and, as during the heat of summer, 
the water would be absorbed to the 
depth of eight or nine inches, this 
diminution of its volume may be 
obviated, by raising the top somany 
inches higher than might otherwise 
be found expedient. Par ther, such 
reservoirs may communicate, by 
means of subterraneous pipes or 
channels, with some rivulet or 
brook, that in summer is nearly 
dry; but which in the winter is 
swoln into torrents. In conse- 
quence of these hydraulic measures, 
aregular supply of water will. be 
obtained at all seasons, for the irri- 
gation of fields or .meadows ; and 
also for turning mills, or other ma- 
chinery, where a certain velocity is 
required; so that the extensive da- 
mage frequently occasioned by 
sudden floods, will thus be effectu- 
ally prevented. 

RESIN, a viscid, tenacious juice, 
_svhich either exudes naturally, or 
is obtained by incision, from differ- 
ent trees, and shrubs, such as the 
pine, fir, &c. It is somew hat trans- 
parent, hard and brittle, possesses 
a disagreeable taste ; and is not so- 
luble in water ; though it may, in 

eueral, be dissolved in spirit of 
wine, and also in expressed and e€s- 
sential oils, 

There are numerous resins, ob- 
tained from various trees, which 
differ in taste, colour, smell] and 
consistence.” Such are the Com- 
mon Resin, Pitch, Mastich, Lab- 
danum, Guaiacum, &c. ; the pro- 

nerties of which are stated in their 
alphabetical series. 
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Considerable quantities of Coes 
mon Resin ate employed by salt- 
boilers, in combination with wheat- 
en flour, to render the grain of salt 
smaller; and likewise by musical 
instrument makers, and musicians, 
for effe&ting greater vibrations by 
the bows of violins.—It has farther 
been conje€tured, that resin might 
be so prepared, asto adapt it to the 
purposes of making candles. The 
Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, &c. has accordingly oftered, 
premiuunis, several years successive- 
ly; but no method of effecting 
such object has hitherto been dis+ 
covered.—-See CanDLEs. 

Ryeso_vents: See ATTENU- 
ANTS. 

RESPIRATION: 
ING. 

_ REST-HARROW, the Tuor- 
ny, Cammock, Petry-Wain, or 
GRouND-FURZE ; Ononis spinosa, 
L. (the arvensis ‘of Dr. SMITH) 
an indigenous perennial plant; 
growing on barren pastures, hedge~ 
banks, and paths ; it flowers in the 
month of July.—-The young shoots 
of this plant may be boiled and 
eaten among culinary, vegetables. 
Dr. WiTHERING remarks, that a 
decoétion of the roots has been re- 
commended in cases of the stone 
and jaundice,—Cows. and goats 
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See BREATH- 


eat the Rest-harrow ; though sheep. __ 


do not relish it, and it is refused by 
horses and hogs. 

REVENGE, is one of the most 
detestable passions that torment the’ 
human breast, and which consists 
in a vindidlive desire of avenging 
real. or ‘imaginary wrongs. It 


widely differs from «the transiemt a 


or sudden resentment or indigna= 


tion we feel at the first perception ie 


of an injury ; and which, if it do 
not exceed the limits. of modera- 


tion, is often commendable, nay, 


‘some. 
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times necessary for self-preserva- 
tion. On the contrary, revenge is 
a deliberate and malignant vice, 
that is frequently committed, seve- 
ral years after the offence had been 
given. 


This passion generally prevails . 


in weak, uninformed, or immoral 
persons, who scruple not to exer- 
cisethe most iniquitous reprisals :— 
>in order to. prevent such barbarous 
condudt, all civilized nations have 
enacted Jaws, for preventing the 


gratification of private malice. 


These, however, are too easily 
evaded ; and a species of revenge, 
sandtioned by the law of honour, is 
suffered to exist with impunity, 
which is in all respets as mean 
and degrading as the practice of 
pugilism, while it produces conse- 
quences equally fatal.—See also, 
ANGER, Duet, and War. 

RHEUMATISM, a painful dis- 
ease which principally affects the 
muscular parts, and larger joints of 
the body, in the direction of the 
niuscles ; such as the shoulder, 
hip, knees, &e.—If attended with 
fever, it is called. the acute rheu- 
matism ; but, in the contrary case, 
the chronic: in the former, the 
pain generally shifts from one joint 
toanother; inthe latter, it remains 
in most cases fixed to a particular 
part. After the disorder has. tor- 
tured the patient for some time, the 
joint is commonly swoln, red, and 
extremely painful to the touch. 

As it is often difficult to distin- 
guish rheumatism from gout, it 
should be remarked, that, in the 
former, the stomach is less affect- 
ed; that the disease is more con- 

fined to the larger joints; that it 
occurs at an earlier stage of life ; 
and that itis. not hereditary. In 
young persons, the upper and in- 


ternal parts above the midriff, but. 
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in the aged, those below the dia- ' 
phragm, are more frequently liable » 
to be attacked.—It is termed ac- 
cording to the seat of the malady: 
thus it is called dumbago, when 
seizing the loins; and ¢schias, or 
sciatica, when it rages in the hip. © 
Rheumatisms prevail in cold cli- 
mates, and mostly in spring and 
autumn; though they may appear 
at any seasen, in consequence of 
sudden alternations of heat and 
cold. 

The inhabitants of this island, 
suffering frequently and severely 
from rheumatic complaints, we 
shall briefly enumerate the leading 
causes, from which they arise, 
namely: suppressed perspiration, 
by moist, cold air, especially at 
night; damp clothes; partial heat 
or cold; suppression of chronic 
eruptions ; inhalation of metallic 
vapours ; violent passions ; and of- 
ten too, after recovering from other 
disorders, such as fevers, fluxes, 
&c, in which cases it is generally 
chronic. . 

The acute rheumatism, in most 
instances, terminates between the 
seventh and fourteenth day, by 
perspiration, or urinary secretion, 
the sediment of which is copious, 
andresemblesbrick-dust: thechro- 
nic sometimes produces a looseness 
or eruption, but always requires a 
critical perspiration to remove it 
completely. When it, however,’ 
changes its place from the external 
parts, to any of the interior organs, | 
where it lodges, the patient is al- 
ways in danger. 

Cure :—If the disease be attend+ 
ed with fever, every thing must be 
avoided, that may tend to trritate 
the system, or increase the viejence 
of the’circulation. The acute rheu- 
matism being an inflammatory af- 
fection, the advice of the profes- 

li4 sion 
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sion becomes indispensable; in 
order to determine upon the pro- 
priety or necessity of blood -letting, 
and whether this operation is to be 
repeated : beside which, it requires 
total abstinence from animal food ; 
fermented and spirituous liquors ; 
the use of a mild vegetable, or 
milk-diet ; together with copious 
draughts of bland, diluting beve- 
rage. To avoid the debilitating 
effects of too frequent veneseétion, 
in cases of excruciating pain, espe- 
cially when attended with swelling 
and redness, recourse may be had 
to leeches applied to the part, or to 
cupping. The principal relief is 
next to be expected from gentle 
sudorifics, when the perspiration 
should be promoted by lukewarm 
drink. If the disorder be transfer- 
red from the external to internal 
parts, blisters must be applied to 
the spot, whichewas previously af- 
fected : all other local applications, 
except warmth, are in such cases 
improper. After the complaint is 
removed, the patient should avoid 
all sudden changes of temperature, 
and at the same time apply friction 
to the parts formerly diseased.— 
During the whole affliGion, it will 
be proper to preserve regularity of 
the bowels, by taking rhubarb, 
manna, flowers of sulphur, and si- 
milar laxatives, in small doses. 
Lhe chronic rheumatism is fre- 
quently consequent on the acute, 
whenthelatter has been Mmismanag- 
ed: hence it will be advisable to re- 
sort to such external and internal re- 
medies, as may restore vigour to the 
parts, and promote the necessary 
evacuations, especially a proper 
state of perspiration. Gentle sudo- 
rifics, such as infusions of elder- 
flowers, white-wine whey, and ipe- 
cacuanha in small doses, have often 
procured relief; but the more active 
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medicines, for instance, the oz of" 
turpentine, guaiacum, and antimo- 
nials, must be cautiously prescribed. 
With the same intention, we shall 
observe, that the extractofthe Large 
Blue Wolf’s-bane (Aconitum Na- 
pellus, L.) has been found uncom- 
monly efficacious in restoring per- 
spiration, and dispersing the swell- 
ing; but, like other narcotics 
recommended for this purpose, it 
requires great circumspection, 

A\s costiveness frequently retards 
the cure, it ought to be relieved by 
the mildest laxatives. The diet 
should, in general, be nourishing ; . 
and generous wine, moderately 
taken, will greatly conduce to re-_ 
covery. The external means are, 
warmth by flannel worn next the 
painful part; friétions, vapour- 
baths, electricity, exercise, and the 
volatile liniment; but the other 
oils and unctuous preparations must 
be avoided; as they are apt to check 
perspiration, and thus to protract 
the disorder.—Lastly, blisters, and 
cataplasms of mustard, horse-radish, 
Jeaven applied tothe suffering parts, 
or to their vicinity, have often proy- 
ed beneficial. 

The Lumbago, Sciatica, &c. be- 
ing a species of the same disease, 


require a similar treatment; though 


the rheumatism of the hip may, in 
general, be successfully removed. 
by a blister six inches long, andfour 
broad, applied to the outside of the 
leg, immediately under .the knee, 
and kept in a state of suppuration, 
till the pain ceases, 

RHODIUM, an odoriferous es- 
sential oil, obtained from the wood 
of a species of the Aspalathus, or. 
African Broom; and which has 
received its name from the Island. 
of Rhodes, whence it is said to be 
imported. 

Oil of Rhodium was formerly in 

great 
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great repute as an astringent and 
corroborant; but, at present, it is 
chiefly employed in perfuming po- 
matums; and forms an ingredient 
in rat-powders composed o! poison- 


ous substances; as these noxious 


vermin are uncommonly partial to 
the agreeable scent of the drug. 
RHUBARB, or Rheum, L. a 
genus of exotic plants, comprising 
seven species, of which the follow- 
_ ing are the principal : 

1, The rhaponticum, or Com- 
mon Rhubarb, a native of Thrace 
and Syria, which has long been 
cultivated in British gardens for the 
footstalks of the leaves, that are 
frequently used in pies and tarts, 
‘The root of this species is some- 
times mistaken for the officinal 
rhubarb, from which it differs ma- 
terially ; as the surface of the for- 
mer is of a dusky colour, its tex- 
ture is more porous or spongy, and 
it possesses greater astringency than 
the latter, but is less purgative, re- 
quiring two or three drams, instead 
of fifteen or twenty grains of the 
powder, for one dose. 

2. The palmatum, Palmated, 
True or Offcinal Rhubarb, is a 
native of China and the East In- 
dies, whence its culture has been 
introduced into Europe. It pro- 
duces a thick fleshy root, exter- 
nally yellowish-brown, but inter- 
nally of a bright-yellow colour, 
streaked with red veins; and it en- 
dures the severity of our climate. 


The officinal rhubarb is raised 


from seed, which should be sown 
early in February, in light, sandy 
soils, that have been previously 
ploughed to a considerable depth, 
and manured with a compost, con- 
sisting of one part of rotten dung, 
one part of sifted coal-ashes, and 
two parts of slaked lime, tho- 
roughly incorporated with a proper 


-decayed. 
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quantity of mud, or mire taken 
from a mill-pond.—This species is 
also propagated, by planting buds 
or eyes in land thus prepared; 
which method is far superior to 
that before described ; as a whole 
year is not only gained in the 
growth, but the plant is Jess liable 
to be injured by the depredations 
of vermin; and, in the course of 
four or five years, the crowns of 
the rhubarb will produce tolerably 
good roots; which, however, are 
neither so large nor so plentiful as 
those obtained from seed. 

When the plants appear above 
ground, they will only require to 
be kept clear from all weeds; and, 
if the roots be covered with litter, 
or the earth be drawn around them, 
in the winter, they will vegetate 
with renewed vigour in the spring. 
Should they grow too closely toge- 
ther, it will be necessary to thin 
them, at the distance of five, or 
six feet; and, at the expiration of 
four years, the roots may be taken 
up for use ; though their medicinal 
properties are supposed to increase, 
if they be suffered to remain in the 
earth for seven, eight, ten, or even 
twelve years. | 

The proper time for taking up 
the roots, in England, is from the: 
middle of the summer to January ; 
though they are sometimes dug out 
of the ground early in the spring; 
or in autumn, when the leaves are 
They are first washed 
clean, and the small fibres and ex- 
ternal rind being pared. or cut off, 
they are divided into pieces about 
one ounce in weight. In warm 
weather, they should be dried in 
the shade; but, if the season be 
cold or wet, it will be advisable to 
evaporate their moisture gradual- 
ly in a hot-house, or anoven of a 
moderate heat; because, if dried 

“too 
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too speedily, they will contract into 
wrinkles, and, if too slowly, they 
become mouldy, and unit for use. 
Lastly, a’hole is, perforated, in 
the middle, and the roots are sus- 
pended on packthread to dry, so 
that none of the pieces come in 
contact with each other, 

The rhubarb, hitherto employed 
in medicine, is imported from 
Turkey, Russia, China, and the 
East Indics. The first. sort is 
brought in roundish pieces, perfo- 
rated in the centre ; and which are 
externally of a yellow colour ; but, 
en being cut, they appear varie- 
gated with bright-reddish streaks. 
The Chinese drug is- imported) in 
long pieces, which are harder and 


more compact than the Turkey, 


Rhubarb; the former, possessing 
a weaker aromatic flavour, is less 
esteemed ; though, being more as- 
tringent, it 1s, for some purposes at 
least, equal to the latter. 

Rhubarb is justly prized as a 
roild cathartic, and may be safely 
administered. to children, invalids, 
and delicate women, in doses: of 
froni 10 to 20 grains, though, in 
irritable, hysterical, and phthisi- 
cal habits, it 1s apt to occasion 
gripes, and to aggravate febrile 
symptoms: hence it ought never 
to be given in the first stage of 
dysentery, when this invajuable 
remedy, by premature use, miay. 
oceasion the most violent pain and 
inflammation of the bowels; but, 
after the fever is suppressed, and 
the disease becomes a. chronic 
diarrhoea, small doses of rhubarb 
will be attended with the best ef- 
fects. As, however, this medici- 
pal root has a tendency to occasion 
obstructions of the intestines after 
copious evacuations, it will, in 
most cases, be proper to combine 
it with cooling salts, in order to 
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prevent costiveness : thus, 6 grains. 
of the former, and one dram of 
either Glauber’s, salt, or cream of. 
tartar, in a combined state, may; 
be taken with advantage in the 


‘evening, anda similar dose in the, 


morning. In short, rhubarb is the 
only purgative we possess, that is, 
at the same time mildly astringent, 
diuretic, and does not relax the, 
first passages. 
Being an article of such import~. 
ance in-medicine, large quantities 
of this root are annually imported, 
to the amount of 200,0001.; which 
sum might easily be saved to the 
Nation :—various attempts have, 
therefore, been successfully made. 
to introduce its culture into Bri-’ 
tain. With this intention, the pa- 
triotic Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, &c. have, for several: 
years, distributed premiums for the: 
cultivation and curing of the largest 
quantity of rhubarb. ‘The success, 
ful, candidates were, Sir WiLuIAM; 
Forpyce, on whom they confer-. 
red a gold medal in 1784; Mr., 
Tuomas Jonss, whom they re- 
warded with a similar premium in 
1793, and with the farther sums 
of 30 guineas in 1798, and 1800; 
Mr. Haywarp, on whom they 
conferred their gold. medal in 1794 ; 
Mr. Bau, towhom they adjudged, 
a similar reward in the same year, 
and a second in 1795; Mr. Ro- 
BERT Davis, and the’ Rev. JAmrs 
STILLINGFLEET, on whom they, 
severally bestowed gold medals in 
1796 and 1797, for their respec- 
tive exertions in cultivating and 
curing the true: rhubarb. 
methods of mianagement  corre- 
spond, with a few exceptions, to 


that above stated ; and it ap- 


pears from authentic accounts, 
that sufficient quantities of this 
yaluable drug may» be reared 
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in Britain; and that the English 
root has proved to. be fully equal 
to the best sort obtained from Tur- 
key and China. 

Beside the utility of the roots, 
the seeds of such plants as are 
raised in England, possess a consi- 
derable portion of the medicinal 
properties of the former : its leaves 
impart an agreeable acidity tosoups, 
similar to that of sorrel: a strong 
infusion in white wine, of pieces of 
the roots, that were not suticiently 
thick for drying, has been given 
with great success in the dysente- 
ries sometimes incident to cattle. 
-—A marmalade is likewise prepar- 
ed from the fresh stem, by strip- 
ping off the bark, and boiling the 
puip with an equal quantity of 
honey or.sugar. This, we under- 
stand, affords a mild and pleasant 
laxative, especially for children, to 
whom it is highly salubrious.— 
Lastly, Prof. Pacias informs us, 
that M. Sievers, an apothecary, 
has discovered a. resinous elastic 
gum, which, in the month of 
August, exuded from the. leaves 
_and flower-stalks of the Siberian 
rhubarb, on wounding them with 
a knife ; and which bore perfect re- 
semblance to the CacuTcHouc, 
or India rubber.—By a decoction 
of this root in alum-water, the 
-Kirghis impart a beautiful orange 
colour to their leather and wool: 
a similar int may be given to cloth; 
and, on adding grecn vitriol, a 
fine olive shade wiil-be the result. 
-—Ithas farther been conje€tured, 
‘that, with a solution of tin, or 
bismuth, rhubarb would ations a 
beautiful red dye. . 

Ris-erass, See Ribwort meee 
TAIN, 

RIBS (Coste), in the human 
frame, are certain long bones of a 
semicircular figure. ‘There are 


‘are softer 
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twenty-four in ee namely, 
twelve on each side the twelve ver- 
tebree of the back, or the spinak 
column. They are divided into se- 
ven frue, which are uppermost, and . 
five spurious, or false ribs, which 
and shorter ; only the 
first of the latter being joined to the 
extremity of the breast-bone, while 
the gristly ends of the rest are 
combined with each other, and thus 
leave a greater space for the dilata- 
tion of the stomach and bowels. It 
is farther remarkable, that the carti- 
lages throughout the ribs, are harder 
in the female than in the male sub- 
jet, obviously with the view of 
enabling the former to support 
more easily the weight of their 
breasts ;—that the last of the false 
ribs is perceptibly shorter than the 
rest, and is not joined to them, but 
in some persons to the oblique de- 
scending muscle ;—that Nature 
has providently not construéted the 
ribs like the other solid, articulated 
bones ; in order to admit of such a 
degree of expansion in the thorax 
or chest as is requisite to perform 
the important process of breathing. 

ence, if in an easy inspiration 
the cavity of the thorax is raised 
1-8th of an inch, and the midriff 
descends only 1% inches, it will 
afford room*for 52 cubie inches of 
air to enter ; so that, inan ordinary 
inspiration, the lungs are distended 
with 70,and sometimes 100, inches 
of atmospheric air.—Lastly, theribs 
serve to defend the vital organs, 
and to impart adhesion to the mus- 
cles. 

‘he principal casualties incident 
to the ribs, are fraéiures, and ‘luxa- 
tions. ‘The former may be easily 
ascertained, on pressure with the 
fingers. ‘The symptoms are sel- 
dom accompanied with aggravating 
pircpmstances, and. the patient 
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speedily recovers. If, however, the 
fracture be compound, or the bone 
depressed on the lungs, a very acute 
pain will be felt ; breathing become 
dificult; and be attended with 
cough, sometimes with blood-spit- 
ting ; while a full and quick pulse 
will indicate the presence of fe- 
ver.—In such cases, it will always 
be proper immediately to apply for 
surgical assistance, and perhaps to 
lose a few ounces of blood. If one 
end of the rib be elevated, it ought 
to be reduced by moderate com- 
pression ; and a broad Jeather belt 
should constantly be worn tightly 
around, for several weeks. Should 
any part of the rib. be. forced 
inwards, it must be carefully raised 
by the surgeon; and, if any air or 
extravasated blood be colleéted in 
the cavity of the chest, these fluids 
are to be timely and cautiously 
extracted. 

Luzations of the ribs seldom oc- 
eur. ‘Lhe symptoms correspond 
with those attending fractures, ex- 
cepting that the pain is more acute 
at the articulation, which part 
alone will yield on pressure. In 
this case, the patient's body should 
be slowly: bent over a cask, ora 
similar round vessel, in order to 
expand the ribs, and thus to re- 
duce the Juxated bone; as no ban- 
dages will afford any relief.—In all 
accidents of this nature, however, 
the patient ought to be kept on 
low and cooling diet; to avoid 
whatever may tend to irritate or 
disturb bis mind, lest inflamrnation 
might ensue; and, if the cough be 
troublesome, it will be advisable 
to employ opiates (especially by 
means of unguents externally), with 
a view to allay its virulence, 

RICH, or Oryza, a genus of 
plants consisting, according to 
Linnwus, of oply one species, 
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viz. the sativa, or Common Rite ¢ 
though Jater botanists enumerate 
three or four species, each of which 
is divided into two varieties. ‘It is 
a native of Ethiopia, and the East 
Indies, where it is cultivated to a 
considerable extent; as it consti- 
tutes the chief food of the inhabi- 
tants. ‘They divide it into siz kinds, 
which, however, may be reduced 
to the following two varieties, 
namely, 1. Mountain - rice, that 
grows on dry, elevated soils, ma- 
nured with ashes ; but, as the crops 
often fail, it is of a higher price 
than the next sort, and little known 
in Europe; tho’ its grains are finer, 
whiter, more palatable, and may 
be longer preserved. Lately, this 
variety has with success been cul- 
tivated in Tuscany. 2. Marsh-rice, 
which is the usual kind sown in 
low, swampy districts, that may 
be easily inundated by means of 
sluices, Of this produétive grain, 
large quantities are annually im- 
ported into Britain, and other parts 
of Europe; where it is highly 
esteemed for puddings and other 
culinary preparations, Being, how- 
ever, too tender to be raised with- 
out the aid of artificial heat, in our 
climate, it can only be cultivated 
in hot-beds.—Some seeds of rice 
having, several years since, been 
sent to Carolina, its culture has so 
far succeeded, that it is now raised 
in that country in very considerable 

quantities, | 
Rice is, in the opinion of Dr. 
Cutten, preferable to all other 
grain, both for its abundant pro- 
duce, and the large portion of nu- 
triment it affords. On -aecount of 
its cheapness, it deservedly forms 
a principal article of food, for the 
poorer classes of society. Hence, 
different methods have been de- 
vised, of cooking or dressing it cc 
the 
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themost economical manner. Thus, 
if a quarter of a pound of rice be 
tied loosely in a cloth capable ot 
holding five times that quantity, 
and then slowly boiled, it will pro- 
duce above a pound of solid food ; 
which, eaten with sugar, or boiled 
milk, forms a- very -palatable dish, 
And, if an egg, together with a 
quarter of a pint of milk, a small 
quantity of sugar, and grated nut- 
meg, be added, it will afford a more 
agreeable pudding than those pre-= 
pared either of wheaten flour, or 
bread. One of the best prepara- 
tions of this grain, however, espe- 
cially for invalids, is its mucilage 


or jelly; which may be obtained 


by boiling two ounces of fine rice- 
flour with a quarter of a pound of 
lump sugar, ina pint of water, till 
it become an uniform gelatinous 
mass: on being strained through a 


cloth, and suffered to cool, it con-: 


stitutes a salubrious and nourishing 
food. 

Rice also forms an. excellent in- 
gredient in preparing Breap; and, 
as we have already given a con- 
cise account (vol. 1. p. 331) of one 
method in which it may be advan- 
tageously used, we shall now sub- 
join two receipts, by way of sup- 
plement. For this purpose, it is 
directed in the .first vol. of the 
Reports of the Society for increas- 
ing the Comforts of the Poor, to 


boil, a quarter of a pound of rice 


till it become perfecily soft; when- 


it should be drained on the back of 
asieve. In acold state, it is to be 
mixed with three quarters of a 
pound of flour, a tea-cupful of 
yeast, a similar portion of milk, and 
a-smal] table-spoonful of salt. ‘Uhis 
composition should be suftered to 
stand for three hours, at the expi- 
ration of which, it must be knead- 
ed, and rolled in a little four, so as 
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to render the outside. sufficiently 
dry to be putinto the oven.. In an 
hour and aquarterit will be baked, 
and produce ilb. 14 oz. of: good 
white bread; which, however, 
ought not to be eaten till it have 
been kept 48 hours. 

In a Jate volume of the Jour- 
nal des Sciences, des Lettres, et des 
Arts, we meet with an essay on 


making bread from rice alone.— 


The first step directed to be taken, 
is the reduction of the -rice inte’ 
flour, by grinding it in a mill >. 
though, if such machine cannot b= 
procured, it may be eifected in the 
following manner:: Let a certain 
quantity of water be heated in a 
saucepan, or other vessel; when it 
nearly boils, the rice must be 
thrown into it, and the whole taken 
off the fire, closely covered, and 
the grain suffered to. macerate for 
twelve hours. The water is then: 
to be poured off; and, when the 
rice is, drained, and completely 
dried, it must be pulverized. (it is 
not stated by what means). and 
passed through a very file sieve. 
‘Lhe grain being thus conyerted 
into flour, a suflicient quantity is 
to be put into the kneading-trough: 
at the sametime, a little rice should 
be separately boiled in water, till a 
thick and glutinous decoétion be 
obtained, While this liquor is still 
lukewarm, it ought to be poured on | 
the rice-flour, and both should 
be well kneaded together, with a 
proper quantity of leaven, or of 
yeast, and also with a small portion 
of flour; in order to impart to the 
whole a greater degree of consist- 
ence, Next, the dough is to be - 
covered with warm cloths; and, 
when it is sufficicntly risen (the 
oven having been heated during 
that interval), it should be poured 
into a tin stew-pan, furnished with 
, a lony 
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a long handle, and covered’ with a 
sheet of paper, or with a cabbage 
jJeaf. The pan is then pushed for- 
ward into: that part of the oven 
where itis inténded to be baked, 
and expeditiously inverted. A pro- 
per degree of heat will prevent the 
paste froma spreading, and cause it 
to retain the form of the vessel. 
In this manner, pure rice-bread 
may be made ;-which, when drawn 
out of the dven, is said to acquire a 
fine yellow colour, similar to that 
of pastry glazed with the yolks of 
eggs. tis very wholesome and 
agreeable, but loses its good taste, 
if it be suffered to become stale: 
With respe& to the properties of 
rice, we shail only observe, that it 
is uncommonly nutritive, and may 


with great benefit be tain ny die, 


arrhoeas, dysenteries, and similar 
disorders. But it should not be 
eaten too frequently, or in too 
lare'e quantities, by laneuid or de- 
bilitated persons; as it is apt to 


produce in them flatulency and_ 


costiveness. Hence it will, in ge- 
neral, bé advisable to eat this grain 
with the addition ofalittlecinnamon, 
caraway, or similar spices, to pre- 
vent these disagreeable effects ; es- 
pecially in those whose digestion is 
slow, or who are naturally of phieg- 
matic habits. 

RICKETS, a disease peculiar to 
infants from the age of nine months, 
to the third year; and which’ sel- 
dom continues til they attain to 
puberty. Its principal symptoms 
are, a large head, a prominent fore- 
head, a relaxed skin, and sweiling 
of the belly. The joints acquire an 
unnatural size;- the bones, espe- 
cially those of the legs and arms, 
become curved; and the cartilages 
of the ribs being deprived of their 
elasticity, are unable to support the 
chest; in consequence of which, 
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it projects and grows defortted. Trt’ 
the progress of this malady, the : 
belly is extremely tumid and hard 
tothe touch, particularly on the 
right side; the teeth become black 
and carious; and the general ema- 
ciation is suchas to leave the pa- 
tient almost inanimate, “having” 
power only to move the neck and 
head. 

The proximate cause of the dis-) 
order is now understood to be a de- ° 
Jiciency of the phosphate of lime, 
or animal gluten in the bones: 
hence the latter are deprived of that. 
necessary strength and solidity, in 
consequence of the prevailing debi- 
lity in the vessels, so that the for- 
mer, instead of being conveyed to 
the bones, is deposited in other 
parts of the body. Thus, we find 
particles of lime often evacuated by 
the urine, or sometimes lodged in 
the genitals.—See also Bowss. 

“Amone the pre-disposing causes, 

we shall br iefly mention, the ne-- 
glec&t of proper exercise; or what 
may be called fad nursing; fre- 
quent exposure to damp or mephi- 
tic air in close habitations ; anim- 
proper system of living, with re-" 
spect to food and drink; for in- 
stance, watery and mealy substan- 
ces, particularly viscid pap, pastry, 
fish, salt-meat, and other articles, 
too difficult of digestion. Some- 
times, however, it arises from the 
vitiated habits of parents; or is 
consequent on other diseases, such’ 
as small-pox, measles, &c. 

Although the rickets do not, im 

general, prove fatal, when timely 
attended to, yet this affection is not 
unfrequently followed by a curva~ 
ture, and even a decay of the bones, 
particularly those of the arms, legs, 
spine, &c. 8 

Jn the cure of this malady, mild, 
opening, and strengthening medi- 

cines 
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tines have been found useful: of 
the former, we recommend small 
doses of ipecacnanha, to act as a 
gentle emetic; rhubarb and man- 
na, with the addition of nutineg, 
or fennel-seed. \ Among the safest 
astringents, are quassia, Peruvian 
bark, and calcined zine, in very 
small proportions, to be frequently 
repeated; but the cold bath, fresh 
air, and moderate exercise, are 
eminently beneficial. Iron filings, 
though considered a specific cure 
for this complaint, should be pre- 
scribed only by the faculty. 

In the western isles of Scotland, 
the rickets are effeCtually cured by 
an oil, extra€ted from the liver of 
the skate-fish : with this intention, 
the wrists and ancles are rubbed 
with such oil in the evening, so 
that a fever of several hours dura- 
tion is immediately excited. On 
the following evenings, the same 
operation is repeated, as long as the 
unction of those parts produces si- 
milar effets. When no febrile 
action can be induced by the fric- 
tion of the wrists and ancles alone, 
they are then rubbed together with 
the knees and elbows; in conse- 
guence of which a new fever en- 
sues; and this: practice is conti- 
nued accordingly. Then, the spine 
and loins are to undergo the ope- 
ration, together with the former 
parts, to re-produce the symptoms 
of fever; and, when these likewise 
are no longer susceptible, a flannel 
shirt, dipped in the cil, is put upon 
the body of the patient ; by which 
expedient a fever more violent than 
from any of the preceding applica- 
tions is roused, and this general 
covering is worn next the skin, till 
the cure is completed; an event 
which generally takes place within 
a short time, We have stated this 
hergic remedy, on the authority of 
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Dr. Duncan, sen. of Edinburgh, 
who has inserted it in the 17th 
volume of his M@edical Commen- 
taries: but we apprehend, that 
few English parents will be in- 
clined to submit their infants to 
this febrile stimulation ; though we 
entertain ng danbt. of its efficacy, 
provided it be equally safe. 

RICKETS, zn Sheep, a disordér 
which occurs chiefly in the county 
of Huntingdon, whither it is by 
some farmers supposed to have 
been introduced from Holland. 

This malady is one of the most 
fatal that can happen in a flock; 
for, as its causes have never been 
clearly ascertained, all the remedies 
hitherto employed for its’ removal, 
have uniformly failed of success. 

The first symptom that indicates 
the presence of the rickets is, a 
species of giddiness, in consequence 
of which the sheep appears unusu- 
ally wild and ferocious; starting 
up suddenly, and running to a con- 
siderable distance on the approach 
of any person, as if it were pursued 
by dogs. 

In the second period, the chief 
characteristic is a violent and in- 
flammatory itching in the skin; 
the animal rabs itself furiously 
against trees, hedges, and the like, 
so as to pull off the wool, and even 
to tear away the flesh: no critical 
discharge, or cutaneous eruption 
takes place, and every circumstance 
indicates the most violent fever. 

The last stage of this malady, is 
the progress towards. dissolution, 
which at length follows; and the 
animal, after having reeled about, 
lain down, and occasionally eaten a 
little, falls a victim to a general 
consumption. . 

The rickets appear in the spring; 
and are hereditary: thus, after re- 
Maining latent. for one or two ge- 

nerations, 
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nerations, they break forth swith 
increased violence. 
appear suddenly, the utmost pre- 
caution of the most judicious gra- 
ziers cannot detect the malady ; so 
that no other choice remains, but 
immediately to cease breeding from 
the infected flock. } 

Having already observed, that 
the cause of the ricketsis unknown, 
it is to be apprehended that the 
aversion evinced by breeders, to 
make proper inquiries, will pro- 
bably contribute towards perpe- 
tuating this veil of ignorance. Ne- 
vertheless, we deemed it useful to 
state the symptoms. that indicate 
the disease: such of ‘our readers, 
as may wish more fully to investi- 
gate this subjeét, may consult Mr. 
ComBeEr’s practical essay, entitled 
Real Improvements in Agriculture, 
&c. (8vo. 15, 6d, 1772), in which it 
is amply discussed ; and an account 
is given of the steps that have been 
taken to ascertain the cause and 
seat of the rickets in sheep. 

RIDGES, in agriculture, are 
Jong but narrow tracts of rising 
soil, that intervene between two 
furrows. _ 

Ploughing in ridges, is chiefly 
practised on wet lands ; in order 
that the water may discharge itself 
into the furrows, and be thence 
conveyed by means of drains, or 
ditches, into some brook or rivulet. 
If the soil be deep, such ridges 
should be narrow ; but, in shallow 
situations, they should be made 
broader; and, as the best or richest 
roould is collected in the tops, or 
crowns, it will be advisable to ma- 
nure the sides; which, being ne- 
cessarily rendered poor, would 


otherwise produceindifferent crops.. 


Thus, the ground will become near- 
ly of equal fertility, so long as the 


And, as they. 
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amicliorating properties of the dung 


or Compost remain, 


Great attention, however, is re- 


quisite, in forming ridges where the 
land is on a considerable declivity ; 
for, if they be too steep, a heavy 
shower of rain would produce ir- 
reparable mischief. To obviate 


such accidents, they should, if. 


practicable, be direéted both north 
and south, so as to be on a gentle 
slope; and thus gradually to'carry 
off the water. By such method, 
crops (the seed of which has beew 
sown on the east and west sides) 
will be alike exposed to the enli- 
vening rays ot the sun, and eonse- 
queutly about the same time attain 
to maturity.—See also Furrow 
and PLOUGHING. 

RIDING, in general, signifies 
the act of being carried along in 
any veluicle, or on the back of an 
animal. | : 

Riding is one of the most useful 
species of exercise, particularly to 
convalescents and invalids ; as it 
tends to clear the intestinal canal, 
to remove obstructions, to promote 
digestion, and to facilitate the dis- 
charge of crude matters. The niost 
healthy mode of riding, is that on 
horse-back ; but, if a person be 
weak and exhausted, it will be 
more advisable to employ a car- 
riage. In all cases, however, the 
agitation ought to be moderate, one 
window in the coach being left 
open, so that respiration may not 
be impeded or confined. 

The most suitable time for this 
exercise, in the summer, will be 
the morning, previously to par- 
taking of any food; or about the 
middle of the day in. the spring, 
autumn, or winter; but it should 
never exceed the space of one hour, 
or an hour and a half,. Thus, the 
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Shvigorating influence of the air 

will beneficially operate on the hu- 

man system, and greatly contribute 
_to the establishment of health.» 

RING-BONE, in farriery, de- 
notes a hard swelling on the lower 
énd of the pastetn, generally ex- 
tending half way round the fore- 
part of the horse’s leg: it is thus 
termed, from its. reseniblance to a 
ring. 

‘This malady frequently arises 
from strains, and similar accidents ; 
though, when affecting the hind- 
pastern, it is often occasioned by 
forcing young horses too early on 
their haunches. “When the tume- 
fied part is. distinctly perceivable 
round ‘the pastern, without affea- 
ing the coffin-joint, it is easily 
‘cured. But, if it originate from 
‘some strain‘or defect in this joint ; 
‘er froma callosity seated under the 
round ligament that covers-it; the 
cure is generally difficult, and some- 
‘times impracticable ; because the 
‘disorder is apt to degenerate into a 
‘QuiTror-BoNnE, and eventually to 
‘form an ulcer upon the hoof. 

Ring-bones occurring in colts 
‘and young horses, frequently dis- 
_ appear, without the aid of any ap- 
“plication ; and, while the substance 
remains tolerably sound, &listering 
will, in general, prove a sufficient 
remedy. But, if'the swelling be 
of long continuance, and has be- 
_- come hard, it may then require both 
blistering and firing. ‘In order to 
“perform this operation with success, 
‘the iron employed, should be thin- 
ner than that commonly used for 
such purpose, and the lines or 
_ ‘yazes, must not be made above one 

“quarter of an inch apart, crossing 
each other obliquely. A mild blis- 


ter, extending over the ‘cauterized : 


parts, should next be applied ; and, 
after having produced the desired 
‘NO. XIL——VOL, If, 
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effet, it will be requisite only te 
cover them with the common de- 
fensive plaster, which will in most 
cases complete the cure. _ ! 
RING-WORM, or Tertsn, 


(Herpes miliaris), an eruption on 


the face, which’consists of numerous 
small pustules, that risé closely in 
contact with each other; appear- 
ing generally in a circular’ form, 
and being attended with painful 
itching, vi 

These pustules never suppurate, 
and cannot be -easily cured ; often 
breaking out 'at certain periods -of — 
the year, even after they have been 
apparently removed. ©The usual 
application, in this affection, is the 


‘common black or writing-ink ; but 


frequent friction, or embrocation of 
the eruption with mushroom catsup, 
has sometimes been attended with 
The following prepara- 
tion has likewise been recommend- 
ed; though we have had no expe- 
‘rience of its effects: Take'the roots 
of wild or garden sorrel; Jet them 
be washed perfectly clean, bruised 
in a stone mortar, and steeped in 
strong white-wine vinegar, for two 
or three days. At the end of that 
time, the liquor will be fit for use, 


-and the ring-worm should be rub- 
‘bed with it three or four times in 


the course: of the day, and every 
night, previously to retiring to rest ; 


‘the roots being Jeft in the vinegar 


as long as any of this liquid -re- 


“mains. Ap 


RIVER, a current or ‘stream "of 
fresh water, which flows in a bed 
or channel, from its spring or source, 
and empties itself into the sea, 

Rivers form one of the chief or- 


“naments of the globe; while they 


serve not only to carry off su- 
perfluous -rains and springs ; but, 
from the great numbers and varie- 
ties of fish they contain, likewise 
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afford a grateful food to mankind. 
They also greatly tend to fertilize 
the soils through which they flow ; 
and the Mun, that subsides at the 
bottom, as well as the weeds which 
vegetate on their banks, form a va- 
luable fertilizing Manure. 
though rivers are thus beneficial to 
vegetation, they are easily swoln 
by sudden torrents, so that their 
banks burst, or overflow, and occa- 
sion irreparable injury. To prevent 
such dangerous accidents, it has 
been reconimended to widen the 
courses, or passages of rivers, where 
they are narrow, or where the ve- 
locity of the current is otherwise 
obstructed: by this simple expe- 
dient, the sudden inundations of 
contiguous ground willbe pre- 
vented ; ; and the numerous flocks, 


&c. that in low situations are apt | 


to be carried away, will be com- 
pletely secured. 

River- water is much softer, and 
better adapted to economical pur- 
poses, than that obtained, from 
springs : 
ginate from the latter, yet, by the 
rapidity of their current, and their 
successive exposure to the sun and 
air, the earthy and metallic salts 
which they contain, are mostly de- 
composed ; the acid is evolved; 
and the grosser or feculent par- 
ticles are in a great measure preci- 
pitated. River-water, however, is 
more pure and salubrious, after 
having passed through gravelly or 

sandy. soils, than if it’ flow over 
muddy or clayey beds; or glide 
_through forests, o1 populous vil- 
lages and towns, where it becomes 
impregnated with numerous im- 
pure vegetable and animal sub- 
stances. Jn this turbid state, it is 
improper for domestic uses, and 


eta 


for, though all rivers ori- 
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éspecially unfit for culinary sups 


ply; but, if it be suffered to sub- 
side, and be afterwards boiled and 
filtred, such 


sufficiently clear and potable.-—See 


also Anum, (vol. i. p. 37); ‘Fu- 


TRATION; and WATER. 

ROACH, or Cyprinus rutilus, L. 
a well-known British fish, found in 
ponds, and still, deep rivers: its 
body is broad, though thin; the. 
back much elevated, and sharply 
ridged; the scales are large’ ane 
dee Fiddcsis: 


Roaches are gr egarious files re- ° 


markably prolific, and attive ; ; but 
seldom attain to any considerable 
size. They are caught in a man- 


water will become 


ner similar to Daca, and are much | 


esteemed for their delicacy. 

ROAD, an open’ way, or public 
thoroughfare, which forms a com~ 
munication between two distant 
places. 

Roads being frequently disfi- 
gured, dnd otherwise injured by 
the deep ruts which are necessa- 
rily made by the continual passing 
and re-passing of narrow wheel- 
Carriages ; various machines have 
been contrived, with a view to faci- 
litate the repairing of highways, 


and to fill up such excavations.— 


From these, we shall first commu- 
nicate the Road- Harrow, invented 
by Mr. Harriott, to whom the 
Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, &c. in 1789, voted a reward 
of ten guineas.—As this machine 
may not only be employed with 
great advantage, by the surveyors 


of public roads, but will also be 


found very serviceable in repairing — 


and improving the private ways, or. 
avenues, belonging to manors, we 
have annexed the following rept 
sentation : 


The 
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"Che model, from which this cut has 
been executed, is on the scale of 
two inches to one foot ; so that the 
head of the harrow is three feet 
wide from one side of the bar to 
the other, externally. These bars 
are four inches square; five fcet 
Jong; and, to prevent them from 
being split, they are contrived 
lengthwise, instead of being in a 
transverse direction. ‘The mould- 
‘boards are four feet two inches in 
length, ten inches in depth, and 
two in thickness: they extend 11 
inches beyond the bars, in order 
that the stones (which are brought 
to the surface by the teeth of the 
harrow) may be drawn into a 
smaller compass, ‘These mould- 
boards aré, farther, shod with an 
iron-bar, and lined with a plate of 
the same metal, to the height of the 
spot where they are mar ked Llack, 
in the cut above annexed; and 
‘such parts of this delineation, as are 
represented of a deeper colour, dis- 
tinguish the iron from the wood- 
work. The teeth are one foot in 
Jength from the inferior side of the 


bars to their pots, which ought to” 


“be steeled: they are 1Zinch square, 
‘and are fixed by means of strong 
nuts and screws, with collars beth 
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on the upper and lower sidé of such 
bars. | 

Mr. Harriotr’s road-harrow 
is drawn by two horses abreast : 
the outside animal is led by a boy 
on that Guarter 5 while the other — 
horse walks in the proper path, and 
a man keeps the harrow steady by 
the handles; consequently they 
take ote inside and one outside 
quarter in their progress, and the 
remaining two quartérs in their re- 
turn. 
By this excellent aie’ a 
man, boy, and two horses, may 
with ease repair three’ miles in 
length, in one day; harrowing 
Sivcil ‘the quarters, and drawing 
the stones together, which are 
dropped into the ruth, by means of 
the mould- boards, ina afin étfec- 
taal manner than if they were stub- 
bed in by a man. Lastly, the 
work is performed not only more 
expeditiously, but also at one-tenth 
part of the expence incurred, when 
the roads are repaired by mancal. 
labour. 

In the 8th volume of the Re- 
wertary of Arts, ke. we meet 
with an account of a contrivance 
for preventing the wheels of car- 
riages from making ruts in roads, 
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by Ropert Beatson, Esq.—This 
object is effected by fixing between 

-the.other wheels a proéeéor, or 
small roller, or broad wheel: the 
circumference of its apper part 
should be about 14 inch beneath 
the axle-tree, while the lower one 
ought tobe at a similar distance 
from the ground. Such roller niust 
be secured tothe axle-tree, so as to 

. be able to supportthe whole weight 
of the carriage, in case the prinei- 
pal wheels descend into any deep 


ruts. The size of the protector 


varies according to the proportions 


of these wheels; but Mr.. B, 
observes, that two feet in dia- 


meter will be sufficient for single 
éarts; and that doulle carriages, 
or waggons, will require it to be ra- 
ther larger and broader, By thus 
elevating the roller a little distance 
_ above the lower surface of the 
wheels, the latter will,on goodroads, 
Support the weight of the load; 
and, if the middle or horse-path be 
firm, they cannot sink into old, or 
form any new, ruts; because the 
protector will roll in the middle, 
and thus afford an easier draught 
_ tothe cattle. The additional weight 
of the machine, if it be properly 
constructed, Mr. Beatson con- 
ceives, will be -inconsiderable ; 
when compared with the utility of 
such contrivance, and the great re- 
dution in the expence both of 
-making and of repairing roads.— 
_ A more comprehensive account of 
this invention,’ the reader will find 
in the work above cited, where it 
is farther illustrated with an en- 
graved figure. 
Roan-TRER, 
TREE. a 
_ Roasting. See Cooxine. 
_ Rog, See Exper; vol. ii. p. 
219, Bae ied 
- Rogrn-Rep-Breasr. SeeRep- 
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ROCK-SALT. See Sart. 

LOCKET, or Brassica Eruca, 
LL, an exotic species of the cabbage, 
which was formerly cultivated to a 
considerable extent in gardens. 
It is divided into two  yarieties, 
known under the names of the 


Wild and Garden Rocket.—This 


plant is propagated from seed, 
which is sown early in the spring : 
it flowers in the month of June, 
When used as ‘a principal ingre- 
dient in summer salads, it is, on 
account of its pungency, always 
eaten together with endive, pur- 
slane, or simi ar cooling vegetables, 

With respect to its medicinal 
properties, the rocket is aperient, 
and expels flatulency.” Its seeds 
are remarkably acrid, resembling 
mustard in flavour; for which spice 
they have often been used as a sub- 


stitute.—According to BrapLgy, 


it is an useful vermifuge; and, 
when boiled, and applied exter- 
nally, is said to remove spots from 


the face——BéuMER informs us, 


that both the seeds and flowers of 
this herb may, in times of scarcity, 
be converted into bread. — 

ROE, in -ichthyology, denotes 
the eggs or spawn of fish, 

‘The roes of male fishes are usu-~ 
ally denominated soft roes, or melts; 
as those of females are known un- 


der the names of hard ZOEK, . Ory 


spawn.-—Both vary in size, accord- 


ing to the fish from which they are- 


obtained. Those of cod, for im 
stance, when pickled, are greatly 
esteemed at the tables of the lux- 
urious.’ Such rancid food, however, 


ought not to be eaten. by the inva- 


lid, the convalescent, or otherwise 
debilitated ; as, on account of» its. 
crude nature, and peculiar acri- 


mony, it is very apt to cause indi- — 


gestion, with all its numerous evils. 
But, if the epicure cannot abstain 
from dishes of this description, he 

: ought 


\ 
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eught to enjoy them with great 
moderation; to make use of Lis- 
cuits instead of new bread (as is 
usually eatenat his table), and thus, 
in some degree at least, to correct 
the oily quality of the roe,—See 
also CAVIAR. 

ROLLER, a well-known imple- 
ment of agriculture, the cylinder 
of which consists either of stone, 
wood, or iron. 

The principal design of rolling 
land, is to render loose soils more 
contpa&t; by which means the 
earth adheres closely to the roots of 
plants, and their growth is consi- 
derably promoted. The season for 
performing this operation, varies 
according to the nature of the soil, 
and of the vegetables to be raised. 
‘Thus, itis an object of considerable 
importance, to roll wheat in the 
months of October and November, 
and from January till April, especi- 
ally if the ground be Jeose ; because 
the winter-rains frequently press 
the soil down, and thus leave the 
roots uncoyered; and the autum- 
nal rolling will prevent the ill ef- 
fects of frost, as the spring-rolling 
will obviate those arising from 
droughts. Farther, it will be ne- 
cessary to pass the machine over 
Jand sown with barley, directly 
after the seed is scattered. Oats, 
also; particularly on light soils, 
‘ should be thus treated, immedi- 
ately after sowing; but, in clay- 
lands, the operation ought to be 
deferred till the grain appear above 
ground. Lastly, all grasses may 
with advantage be rolled once, 
_ early in the spring ; and, if it be 
practicable, a second and even a 
third time, after irrigation ; because 
the earth will thereby not only be 
rendered more firm around the 
‘roots, but this management will 
also facilitate the future mowing: 
-—See PASTURAGE. 
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Rook, See Burtp1Ne@; vol, isp. 
385 ;-—-CouUNTRY-HOUSE; REED; 
Tives, &c, 

ROOK, or Corvus frugilegus, b. 
a well-known British bird, differ-’ 
ing but little in size or colour from 
the common Crow; excepting in 
its whitish bill, which the former 


‘frequently thrusts into the ground, 


insearch of grubs and earth-worms ; 
whence it is destitute of feathers as 
far as the eyes.—Such distin¢étion 
is the more necessary, because 
these birds frequently suffer on ac- 
count of their resemblance to the 
crow: indeed, the rook, instead of 
being persecuted by the wanton 
sportsman, ought to be protected 
by every husbandman, who is sen-. 
sible of the incalculable damage 
done to the fruits of the earth, by, 
chafers, caterpiilars, &&e. notwith- 
standing the numbers that are de- 
stroyed by these industrious birds. 
They likewise feed on all sorts of 
grain, perhaps to some inconveni- 
ence to the farmer ; but such in- 
jury is doubtless amply repaid. by 
their services, in extirpating the 
pernicious grub, which, in some 
seasons, destroys whole crops of 
corn. 

Rooks are gregarious birds, some- _ 
times assembling in numerous 
flights; the places they frequent 
during the breeding-season, are 
called rookeries ; for this purpose, 
they generally select a large cluster 
of the tallest trees, and groves, near 
the habitations of men ; sometimes 
even in the midst of populous cities. 
In these aerial abodes, they éstab- 
lish a kind of fraternity, and ex- 
clude all strangers from becoming 
denizens of the spot. 

Early in the spring, rooks begin 
to construct their nests; the ex- 
ternal part of which is formed of 
sticks, but it is internally lined 
with fibrous roots; and the whole 
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is regularly and substantially: dis- 

osed. Their eggs are somewhat 
similar to those of crows, though 
_rather less, and the spots are 
larger; the whole process of in- 
cubation, as well as feeding their 
young, is alternately performed by 
both the male and female. 

The flesh of young rooks, when 
baked into pies, at an early season, 
is esteemed good eating, nay, Jittle 
inferior to that of pigeons; but, 
with such intention, they ought to 
be previously deprived of their 
skins, as otherwise their flavour 
will be rank, and the taste uncom- 
monly bitter. — 

ROOM, a chamber, parlour, or 
other apartment of a house, 

The principal object to be attain- 
ed in the arrangement of rooms, is, 
doubtless, conveniency, and their 
adaptation to health: hence the 
rectangular square, seems to be 
best calculated for this purpose ; 
though a cube is not only the most 
agreeable, but also the most eco- 
nomical, figure. In large houses, 
however, the particular shape is of 
Jess consequence than the height 
of a room, which should be at the 
jeast 10 or 12 feet from the floor; 
as otherwiseit may form a spacious, 
but cannot be considered a propor- 
tionate, or healthy apartment. > 

The elevation of rooms greatly 
depends on their figure. If they 
be constructed in a regular square, 
their height should, on architeCtural 
principles, not exceed 5-6ths, of the 
sides, nor be less than 4-5ths ; but, 
in oblong chambers, it may be 
equal to their breadth.—A_ square 
room of a large size, is so far in- 
convenient, as the chairs, tables, 
&c. are too remote from the hand, 
so that they must be ranged along 
the sides of the room, when unem- 
ployed, Utility, therefore, requires 
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a commodious apartment, to be a 
parallelogram; a figure well adapt- 
ed for the admission of light.—- 
Thus, to avoid cross-lights, all the 
windows ought to be introduced 
through one wall; for, if the op- 


_ posite wall (as would be the case 


in oblong rooms) be at such a dis- 
tance as not to receive sufficient 
light, the chamber will necessa- 
rily be obscure. Hence we may 
conclude, that utility and beauty, 
in the construction of substantial 
dwelling-houses, are with difficulty 
combined, nay often incompatible, 
As the moisture and coldness of 
our climate, are formidable objec- 
tions to high or lofty apartments ; 
because they cannot, in the pre- 
vailing mode of warming them, be 
easily rendered of an uniform tem- 
perature; and as, on the other 
hand, low rooms are exeedingly 
unhealthy, we shall concisely state 
the substance of a patent granted 
in December, 1793, to Mr. Josera 
GREEN, for a method of commu- 
nicating warmth to rooms, and 
buildings, by means of heated air,” 
supposed to be much purer than 
any that has hitherto been con- 
trived.—For this purpose, the pa-= 
tentee employs a boiler, made of 
iron, copper, &c. within which is 
fixed one or more hoilow yessels, 
or worms. The former vessel may 
be placed in any chamber, behind 
a stove or grate, so as to partake of 
a common fire; its size may be 
regulated by the extent of the 
apartment, or other place intended 
to be warmed; the steam is con- 
ducted in pipes, disposed in the 
most convenient manner, to the 
ditferent rooms or other parts of 
the building. But, as this patent 
is not yet expired, the curious 
reader is referred to the 1st vol. of 
the fepertory of Arts, &e. “a 
the 
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the whole process is minutely de- 
scribed.—See also AIR. 

ROOT, in botany, denotes that 
part of a plant, which imbibes the 
nutritious juices from the earth, 
and conveys them to the stem, 
leaves, blossoms, and fruit. 

Botanists have divided roots into 
three classes, according to their 
shape or figure, their situation in 
the ground, and their duration. 

I. With respect to FIGURE, 
roots are either simple; spindle- 
shaped, as in the carrot; litten eff, 
as, in the devil’s-bit scabious; 
éulbous (see BuLs, vol. i. p. 386) ; 
tulerous, as in the potatoe; Lead- 
ed; branched; hair-like; jointed; 
scaly ; pendant ; toothed ; fascicy- 
lated, or Lundled. 

II. The roots, which are denomi- 
nated from their strUATION, are 
either perpendicular ; horixontal ; 
oblique; creeping; xig-xag, or in- 
ficéted; or such as put forth suckers, 

IJ. With regard to their pu- 
RATION, roots are either annual, 
that is, they flower and decay in 
one year; Liennial, when they con- 
tinue to vegetate two years; and 
perennial roots, are such as flourish 
for several, or at least more than 
two, years. 

‘These essential parts of plants 
greatly contribute to the comfort, 
and to the benefit of mankind; as 
many of them notonly afford whole - 
some and nutritious food, but are 
of considerable utility in medicine. 
Several roots also impart colours, 
“which are employed both in arts 
and in manufactures; and are, in 
general, more durable than those 
obtained frgm the plants. ‘Thus, 
the expressed juice of the common 
radish, when combined with to- 
_-bacco-pipe clay and a little alum, 
yields a blue of considerable per- 
manency and brightness, 3 
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Notwithstanding their tinging 
properties, however, the generality 
of roots is etiodated, or perfectly 
white, in consequence of their se- 
clusion from the light, This phe- 
nomenon, in the opinion of Dr. 
Darwin, arises from the libera- 
tion or evolution of their superfiu- 
ous oxygen, which unites with the 
colouring matter, and converts 
the latter into a colourless acid ; 
excepting in such roots,as contain 
too large a proportion of the dye- 
ing substance, for instance, in the 
madder; the roots of which, ex- 
ternally, are red, while the inter- 


nal part is yellow.—See also. 
LicHrT, 
Root of Scarciry. See Man-- 


GEL-WURZBL. 
ROOT-STEAMER, an useful 

machine, employed in America, 
for steaming potatoes, carrots, and 
other roots, with the view of feed- 
ing cattle ; and which, for the sim-. 
plicity of its contrivance, and the 
facility with which vegetables may | 
thus be prepared, deserves to be 
more generally known in Britain. . 
We have therefore subjoined th 
following representation ; 


The apparatus here delineated, 
consists of a brick-stove, in which 
a pot or kettle is fixed: over this 

‘KE4 boiler - 
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boiler is placed a hogshead’or cask; 
the top of which is open (we be- 
lieve it might with more advantage 


- be covered with a coarse cloth) ; 
while the bottom is drilled with 


nunierous holes, about one inch in’ 


diameter; so that the steam may 
freely pass through the roots. In 
this.vessel, the potatoes, &c. «after 
being washed, are deposited ; and, 
when sufficiently steamed, they af- 
ford a more invigorating and. fat- 
tening food to cattle, than in a raw 
state. . 

ROPE, a continuation of several 
twists'or strings of hemp, combined 


by means of a wheel, and in that’: 


State employed in various branches 
of naval, roilitary, and civil archi- 
tecture, as well as in’ rural and 
domestic economy. 7 


Ropes may be manufaGured of: 
all vegetable substances ‘that are’: 


sufficiently fibrous, tenacious, and 
pliant. Thus, the stems of aloes; 
the fibrous covering of cocda-nuts, 
bamboos, and the leaves of the 
common Spanish nut-grass (Ly- 


geum spartum, L.), are, in the East 


ndies, advantageously converted 
into ropes. 
den-tree, Willow, Bramble, &c. 
are employed for the same pur- 
pose in Europe ; but the most du- 
rable and flexible materials hither- 
to discovered, are flax and hemp, 
‘the latter of whichis preferred for 
all cordage employed for raising 
great weights, 2° | 
From the multifarious purposes 
to which ropes ate . subservient, 
their manutacture is an object of 
considerable importance: our li- 
mits, however, permit us only to 
mention such patents as have been 
obtained, for making or working 
them to the greatest advantage, 
and which have not already. been 
stated, under the article Corp. 


The barks of the Lin-* 


ROS 


In March, 1793, apatent wags 


granted to Mr. Joann Danie Bets. 
FOUR, for a new inventéd machine 
in the manufacture of ropes and: 
cordage, The object of this con- 
trivanice, is the improvement of the 
common method, by making every 
yarn bear an equal proportion of 
the strain or weight: for this pur- 


' pose, each yarn is wound on a sepa- 


rate reel, which is so constructed’ 
as not to yield, or part with, the 
former, till it is unwound in its ro-* 
tation, with a view to contribute its 
propertionate assistaoce in forming 
the strand,—As, the’ construétion 
of this machine: is interesting 


chiefly to rope-makers,.. we; for=.. 


bear toidescribe (it, and refer. the 


‘inquisitive reader to the 2d vol. of 


the Repertory of Arts, &c. where a 
full:specification isigiven, and! i+; 
lustrated with au engraving. 

In November, 1798, another pa- 
tent was. obtained by Mr. Joan 
Curr 5 for a method: of manufac | 


turing flat ropes; to be: used in: 
drawing coals, water, &c. from any 


mine or pit, Such ropes may be 
made, by conneéting two or more 
cords or! small. ropes sidewise, by. 
sawing or interweaving them with 
thread, or cordage mawde.of hemp, | 
flax, or other. materials; or with 


‘brass or iron wire ; so as to pre= > 


vent them from separating, and ta 
form a broad rope. The patentee 
observes, that this sewing or stitch- — 


ing may be effected in different - 


ways; and that his machiné will 

be found eminently useful, and exe - 
pedjtious; but, as a mere descrip- ; 
tion will not convey an adequate » 
idea of its meehanism, the reader . 


will consult the 10th volume of the | - 


work above quoted ; in which it is ; 


fully described, and exemplified by 
.a plate. . | | 
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er Erysipelas, is an inflammation 


and. swelling of the skin, which’ 


disappear upon pressure, but sud- 
denly return ; being attended with 
an ardent fever, the principa 
symptoms of which are drowsiness, 
and sometimes delirium. It fre- 
quently attacks the face, though 
other parts are not exempt from its: 
influence. 

This eruptive disorder is very 
apt to change its place on the bu- 
man body. In: its. progress, the 
redness extends over the contigu- 


ous parts, and usually'vanishes from | 


those previously affef&ted. The in- 
flammation, however, does not pro-. 
duce any remission. of the fever, 
which, in some instances, even in- 
creases during the progressive erup- 
tion ; and, in general, continues for 
eight or ten days. 
flammatory symptoms have pre- 
wailed for some time, vesicles of 
various.sizes, containing a thin yel- 


_towish liquor, are usually observed 


to arise on different parts. Though 


- the surface of the’ skin, thus blis- 


tered, sometimes assumes a livid 
hue, this circumstance is by no 
means alarming. On the contrary, 
the sound surtace of the skin, 
scales off towards the end of the 
disease. If no delirium, or other 
affection of the brain intervene, 
the event is generally favourable ; 
but persons, who have once been 
attacked with the Rose, are liab'e 
to frequent returns, especially in 
the spring and autumn. 

Causes :—Violent passions ; irre- 
gular secretion of the bile; sup- 
pression of habitual evacuations, 
such as piles and bleedings ; ‘ex- 
ternal injuries; acrid and coarse 
food, difficult of digestion, &c. 

Hence, we recommend to per- 
sons who are pte-disposed to this 
@lection, a rigid abstinence from 

oa : 


When the in-» 
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fatand viscid provisions, particu- 
larly pickled, dried; and high-sea- 
soned dishes: they should adopt a 
cooling, light, and vegetable diet, 
their beverage consisting of a mild 


white wine; the good effeéts of 


which will be greatiy promoted by 
moderate exercise, and taking one 
or two drams of cream of tartar in 
a glass of water, every night, on 


‘retiring tg rest. 


Cure :—The principal attention 
must be directed: to the inflamma- 
tory stage of the disorder. It will, 


therefore, be indispensably -neces- | 


sary to retrain from all animal food, 
spirituous liquors, 8&c.—In the be- 
ginning of the complaint, copious 
decottions of dried elder-flowers, 
with a few grains of nitre dissolved 
in: the liquor, will be of great ser- 
vice; beside which,’ the bowels 


_ought to be opened by mild; cool- 


ing laxatives. If, in the progress 
of the disease, a foul stomach 
should be observed, without exe 
cessive febrile heat, an emetic ma 


be taken with advantage.—Blood. - 


letting must not be attempted with- 
out due precaution; as it will be 
proper only in cases where the 
brain is affected by the fever. But, 
if the disease be attended with ge- 


neral debility, bark and wine must. 


be immediately and freely admi- 
nistered, _ Should, nevertheless, 
symptoms of mortification appear, 
the treatment, stated under the 
article GANGRENE, will be gene- 
rally found effectual, in checking 
its progress.—Having, on man 

occasions, witnessed the bad ‘ef- 
fects of moist or unctuous appli- 
cations, in’ the true Rose (though 
KIRKLAND and others have indis- 
criminately recommended them), 
we cannot omit this opportunity of 
cautioning the reader against such 
practices. According to our ex-. 
perience, 


~ 
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perience, dry and war inted wheaten 
flour, often strewed on the parts 
affected, or thin linen bags, stuff- 
ed with equal parts of oatmeal and 
chamomile flowers, together with 
afew drams of coarsely pounded 
camphor, have uniformly been at- 
tended with the desired effect. 
‘Ehese external remedies contribute 
to relieve the tension, and inflam- 
matory state of the skin, while 
they allay irritation, and, in a man- 
‘mer, absorb the exhaling noxious 
matter ; whereas, lotions and un- 
guents of every description, only 
aggravate the disorder, by clog- 
ging the pores, and exciting a de- 
gree of re-action; which cannot 
fail to be hurtful, especially when 
accompanied with ‘the slightest 
friction, either of the fingers, or 
even a piece of cloth. 

ROSE, or Hosa, L. a genus of 
shrubs, consisting of 25, but, ac- 
cording to some botanists, of 90, 
species, of which the following 
are the principal, though the first 
five only are indigenous, namely : 

1. The canina. See Doe-rRose. 

2. The spinostssima, v. pimpi- 
nellifolia, BURNET ROSE, PIMPER- 
NEL, or ScoTcH Ross, grows on 
heaths, in thickets, hedges, and 
the borders of fields, in sandy si- 
tuations: it flowers in the month 
of June or July.—This species, on 
account of its low growth, and the 
singular beauty of its diminutive 
leaves, which resemble the Upland 
Burnet, deserves to be cultivated 
in every garden, Its ripe fruit is 
eaten by children, and has a grate- 
ful, sub-acid taste. The juice, if 
diluted with water, dyes silk and 
muslin of a peach-colour; and, 
with the addition of alum, it im- 
parts a deep violet ; but it has very 
little effect either on wool or on 
linen,—-See also Tza. 


ROS 
3. The arvensis, WHITE-FLOW™ 
ERED Doc-rosez, of Conn Rost, 


is found in hedges and heaths, par- . 


ticularly in the west of Yorkshire. 
It grows to the height of five or six 
feet, and has whitish blossoms, 
armed with prickles bowed down- 
wards: the former appear in July, 


and are succeeded by red berries; | 


the beauty and fragrance of which 
have introduced it into our seh 
dens, 

4, The villosa, or Aprie- -ROSE, 
grows six or eight feet high, in 
mountainous hedges and shady 
places, being very common in the 
north of England. . Its large single 
red flowers blow in the month of 
June, and are succeeded by round 
prickly heps. In a. cultivated 
state, this species often attains the 
height of ten feet, and its fruit the 
size of crabs: hence it deserves a 
place in every large garden, both 
for the singular beauty and also for 
the utility of its berries ; 3 which has 
an agreeable acid pulp, that forms 
a proper ingredient in sweet-meats. 

5. The rubiginosa, Sweet- 
Briar, or EGLANTINE,; abounds 
in hedges, where it is often five or 
six feet high: its small red flowers 
appear in the months of June and 


July.—There are numerous va- | 


rieties of this species, the princi- 
pal of which are known under the 
names of Common Single-flower- 
ed, Semi-double flowered, Blush- 
double flowered, and Yellow- 
flowered Roses.—The Sweet Briar 


is generally cultivated in gardens, — 


chiefly in the borders of walks, 
and contiguously to dwelling- 


houses ; where its fragrant leaves. 


diffuse a gratefu] odour. 
6. The Gallica, 


Rose, an exotic species, which is 


commonly raised in Britain, on ac~- 
count of its beautiful red flowers. 4 


it 
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Xt has almost endless varieties, the 
enumeration of which would swell} 
this article to a disproportionate 
length. We shall therefore oniy 


state the following, viz. the Com-. 


inon Red Rose, with large, spread- 
ing, half-double, deep-red flowers. 
—The Rosa mundi, or Rose of the 
World, which has large expanding, 
semi-double red flowers, beauti- 
fully variegated with white streaks. 
——The York and Lancaster Rose 
grows to the height of from six to 
eight feet ; and has elegantly strip- 
ed white and red flowers——The 
Bionthly Rose is from four to six 
feet high, with green prickly shoots, 
_ producing numerous party-coloured 
flowers from May to August, and 
a second time, if the season be 
mild, from September or October 
to December. 

7. The centifolia, Hunprep- 
LEAVED or Damasxk Ross, is 
- jastly termed the Queen of Flowers, 
and bas Jong been an ornament to 
British gardens, both for its ele- 
gance and fragrance. ‘There are 
several varieties, known under the 
names of the Provence, Royal, 
Common Dutch Hundred-leaved, 
Blush Hundred-leaved Roses, &c. 
-—The damask rose yields, on dis- 
tillation, a small portion of buty- 
rous oi], together with a water, 
which possess the odour and taste 
of the roses, and are greatly esteem- 
ed for the agreeable flavour they 
impart to culinary. preparations, 
and also to cordials. ‘They are 
strongly recommended by Horr- 
MAN, as being singularly efiicaci- 
ous in ‘exciting the strength, in- 
vigorating the spirits, and mitigat- 
ing pain. Beside these properties, 
a decoction of its leaves, after being 
- distilled, has a mildly purgative 
quality ; and which, on mixing it 
with sugar, forms an agreeable 
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laxative syrup, and may with ad- 
vantage be given to children. 

All the species of roses are hardy, 
deciduous shrubs, and thrive in 
any sou or situation; though they 
flourish best in moist open lands. 
They are easily propagated by 
suckers and liyers; which, when 
planted, require only occasional 
pruning of their dead and super- 
fluous branches, as well as the re- 
moval of their suckers, every au- 
tumn. 

Orrar, or Essence of Roszs, 
is a valuable perfume, obtained 
from these flowers by distillation ; 
it may be prepared in the following 
manner :—Let a quantity of fresh 
roses be put into a still, with their 
flower-cups entire, together with 


one-third of their weight of pure | 


water. The mass ts now to be mix- 
ed with the hand, and a gentle fire 
kindled beneath. When the water 
becomes hot, all the interstices must 
be. well luted, and cold water placed 
on the refrigeratory at the top.— 
As soon as the distilled water comes 
over, the heat should be gradually 
diminished, til a sufficient quantity 
of the first runnings be drawn 
off. Fresh: water is then to be add- 
ed, which should be equal in 
weight to the flowers, when the 
latter were first submitted to the 
still; and the same process repeat- 
ed, till a due portion of second run- 
nings be procured. The distilled 
water must next be poured into 
shallow earthen, or tin vessels, 
and exposed to the air till the suc- 
ceeding morning, when the ottar 
or essence will appear congealed 
on the surface. The latter is now 
to be carefully skimmed, poured 
into phials, and the water, strain- 
ed from the lees, should be em- 
ployed for fresh distillation ; the 


. dregs, however, ought to be pre~ 


served, 


s 
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served, as they contain an equal 
degree of pertume with the es- 
scnce, a 


Such is the process followed ‘in - 


India, where this costly drug is 
frequently adulterated, by distilling 
the raspings of sandal-wood with 
the flowers; but the fraud may 


be easily deteGted by the smell, 


and also by the fluidity of the oil 
of sandal; which will not congeal 
on exposure to the air.—The true 
altar of roses is sold in the East In- 


‘dies at the exorbitant price of 


twenty 9 guineas, and upwards, per 
ounce. It is doubtless the most 
elegant perfume in vegetable na- 
ture; as a single drop imparts its 


fragranee throughout the room or 


dwelling, and suppresses other less 
agreeable odours. Lastly, there 
is a conserve, syrup, and vinegar of 
roses prepared in the shops ; though 
the first two only are generally 
sold. | 3 
ROSE-BAY, or Nerium, L. a 
genus of exotic plants, consisting of 
five species, the most remarkable 
of which are the following, viz: 

1. The Oleander, or South Sea 


. Rose, a beautiful shrub, cultivated 


in gardens on account of its fine 
purple flowers ; it is propagated by 
planting layers in rich, moist situa- 
tions. We cannot, however, re- 
commend its culture; as the whole 
plant is poisonous, and especially 
the roots. Its juice, if inadvertently 
swallowed, excites sO great an in- 


flammation as immediately to pre-. 


vent deglutition; while it operates 
most powerfully as an emetic and 
purgative. 
the flowers, if they be handled or 
kept in close apartments, is attend- 
ed with injurious effects ; as it gra- 
dually excites numbness and acute 
pain in the head.—The proper an- 


Farther, the odour of. 


a 


and vertigoes ; 
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tidotes are copious draughts of via 


hegar, and other vegetable acids. 


2, The anti-d: ysentericum, a nas: 


tive of Ceylon, which. is:not culti- 
vated.—he bark of its root, when 
grated and infused in water, is-said 
to be of great service in tite dysen- 
tery. 

3. )'The Hpi Sire or Dyer’s 
Rose-bay, isa native of Madras,: 
in the East Indies. It has beauti+ 
ful blue flowers; and a decotion 
of the leaves, together with the ad-: 
dition of lime; produces a very fine 
indigo. 

ROSEMARY, or Ficwtbiod 
officinalis, L. an exotic plant, con- 
sisting of two varieties : 

1. The-angustifolia, or Narrow- 


Jeaved Rosemary; and, 


2. The latifolia, or Broad-leaved 
Rosemary. 

Both these species are natives of 
the warmer climates of Europe, 
where they flourish on dry rocky 
soils, contiguous to the sea; and 
are also cultivated, on account of 
their medicinal properties, in the 
gardens of Britain; the climate of 


which they endure, provided they 


be planted on poor, dry, and gra- 
velly lands. —They may be propa- 
gated either by cuttings, or by slips. 

Rosemary possesses a fragrant 


odour, together with a pungent and 
somewhat bitter taste, resembling . 


that of lavender.” The leaves and 
young tops are the strongest ; and 
from both, as well as the flowers, 


an essential oil is prepared; or,  — 


when distilled with spirit of wine, 
they afford the celebrated Hungary 
water. These liquid medicines are 
esteemed excellent cephalics. in 
nervous and hysterical affections ; 
and have been found cmincot tial 


they 


in which cases, a 


cho? 


» hey are sparingly applied to- the 
. temples and forehead. According 
tosome writers, they also afford 
considerable relief to persons 
troubled with a fetid breath, when 
_ employed in gargatisms and dentri- 
fices, diluted with old or Jong kept 
Spirit of scurvy-grass; while they 
_ are supposed to improve the organs 
of sight. | 
ROSE-WORT, the YELtow, or 
Rose-root, Rhodiola communis 
v. rosea, L. an. indigenous plant, 
‘which grows on rocks, and in 
mountainous situations; it flowers 
in the months of June and July.— 
The perennial root of this herb is 
white, juicy, and possesses the fra- 
grance of roses in so remarkable a 
degree, as to perfume the atmo- 
sphere, especially in Lapland. Its 
rosy odour is preserved in a dry 
state: hence it may be usefully 
employed for distilled waters. The 
Greenlanders eat the fresh root 


among culinary vegetables ;° but, : 


when cultivated in a garden, its 
odoriferous properties are greatly 
diminished.—The plant is relished 
by goats and sheep, but rejected by 


cows and hogs. i 


ROT, avery fatal disorder, which 
exclusively affe&ts sheep. It is 
known by the dullness of the ani- 
mal’s eyes; the livid hue of the 
gums; foulness of the teeth ; the ill 
scent of the breath ; and the faci- 
lity with which the wool, and, in 
the last stage, the horns may be 
pulled out, or separated from their 
roots. 

Various causes have been as- 
signed for the origin of this ma- 
lady ; but the prevailing opinion 
appears to be, that it. arises trom 
the feeding of sheep in too moist or 
wet lands; though it is certain, 
that the dry limed land in Derby- 
Shire will produce the rot, as well 


- grazing. 
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as watery meadows and stagnant 
marshes. The anonymous author 
reps sae a > ft : : 

of the farmers’ Calendar, conjec- 
tares that it is occasioned by a pe= 


_Culiar species of dropsy, incident to 


deer, rabbits, and sheep, which, 
however, originates from supera- 
bundant moisture. An ingenious 
correspondent, in the Ist vol. of 


the Letters and Papers of the Bath 


and West of England Society, at- 
tributes it tothe FLEuKWorms that 
breed in the livers of sheep, whi- 
ther they are conveyed through the 
nostrils, while the animals are- 
Lastly, Dr. Darwin 
suspects the rot to proceed from 
the inaGtivity of the absorbent ves- 
sels of the livers in sheep, so that 
the bile becomes too thin or diluted, 
especially in moist seasons. 

Such diversity of opinion is not 
easily reconciled; but, as the gene- 
ral predisposing causes obviously 
consist in too moist food, or damp 
sod wet situations, it follows that 
moisture may be considered as the ° 
principal source of the rot. 

The remedies contrived for the 
prevention and cure of this distem- 
per, are as various as the conjec- 
tures respecting its origin. ,MILLErR 
recommends PARSLEY, as being 
eminently serviceable.—Mr.Varro 
(New System of Huslandry, vol. i.) 
directs one spoonful of common 
SALT tobe given once in the week, 
to each animal, when a “ rotting 
season” is apprehended; and, as 
soon as the sheep are accustomed 


‘to it, he advises some dry salt to 


be laid on flat stones, in different 
parts of the pasture ; as they will 
spontaneously lick it up, without 
any farther trouble-—Mr. Pricer 
(in the vol. of the Letters and Pa- 
pers, &c, above quoted) recom- 
meénds every farmer to remove his 
sheep, in wet and warm seasons, 

from 
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from such Jands as are liabie fo oc- 
casion the rot; but, if this be im- 
practicable, he prescribes a spoon- 
ful of common salt for each, toge- 
ther witha similar quantity of flour, 
ina pint of water, once or twice in 
the week, by way of preventive: 
and, if the disorder be in an incipi- 
ent state, a similar dose adminis- 
tered four or five successive morn- 
ings, will, in his opinion, probably 
effect a cure ; as the addition of the 
Hour and water not only abates the 
_pungency of the salt, but also dis- 
poses it to mix more gradually, 
though at the same time more 
efficaciously, with the ehyle. Dr. 
Barwin, however, thinks the salt 
would be more serviceable, if it 
were combined into a ball. with 
about sixty grains of iron tilings, by 
yacans of flour, and introduced into 
the sheep’s throat. every morning, 
for one week. 

The following remedy we state 
on the authority of the Gentleman's 
Magaxine, vol.36, for 1760:—Put 
a handful of rue into a pail of 
water, over-night; and, in the 
morning, add such a proportion of 
sait as will make a brine sufficient- 
ly strong to support anegg. Half 
a pint of this liquor must be swal- 
lowed by each sheep, three times, 
in the course of six days; that is, 
every 48 hours one dose. — 

In Odiober, 1794, a patent was 
granted to Mr. Tuomas Freer, 
for a medicine which is afhrmed to 
prevent the rot in sheep, and also 
to check the farther progress of the 
disease in animals already infect- 
ed; so as to render them capable. 
of being fattened on the same her- 
bage which produced the distem- 
per. His restorative consists of 
turpentine, Armenian bole, turme- 
ric, mercury, salt, sulphur, opium, 
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alkanet-root, bark, camphor, an bi 
mony, and distilled water, These 
ingredients are to be prepared ‘* ac- 
cording to chemical, and com- 


pounded according to medical art.”*> 


—A‘though the patentee has not 
deemed proper to inform the pub- 
lic of the proportions employed in 
compounding these multifarious 
ingredients, yet it deserves to bs 
remarked, that in such a mass of 
different drugs, the principal etfects 
will be produced by a few, while 
the others are added only with 
a view to disguise those, which 
are more efficacious. Hence we 
believe, that a few grains of mus 
riated quicksilver, combined with 
camphor, and opium, if judicious- 
ly administered, would answer a 
similar purpose; but, in order to 
convince those readers who wish to 
purchase Mr. FLeet’s preparation, 
that we are not prejudiced against 
Quack or Patent Medicines for 
Cuttle, it may be useful to add, 
that the “ Restorative for the Rot 
in Sheep,” is prepared by W. H. 
Tomas, surgeon, SBasingstoke, 
Hants; and, we understand, ig 


sold by him, as well as by W.- 


Moore and Co. No. 80, Fleet- 
street, London, at 5s.6d. per bottle, 
with printed directions for its use. 
ROTTEN-STONE, a fossil ob- 
tained from the mines of Derby- 
shire: which is of an ash-brown 
olour, moderately hard, and stains 


the fingers. It does not effervesce _ 


with aqua-fortis; but breaks easily 
in the mouth, or in water.—This 
mineral is used by lapidaries and 
other mechanics, for grinding, po~ 
lishing, and sometimes for cutting 
stones. 

ROUEN, or Rowen, a term 
denoting toe aflermath, or after- 


erass of meadows, whichis suffered 


to 


~ 
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® prow till the ensuing spring, 
‘when sheep and other cattle are 
admitted to depasture on such land, 

The praGtice of reserving the 
aftermath, or second crop of grass, 
is recommended by the most able 
agriculturists ; as the cattle feeding 
on it are not only more healthy, but 
thrive much better than if they 
. were supplied with turnips, cab- 
bages, potatoes, or other food. 

‘It would exceed our limits to enu- 
merate al] the advantages arising 
from rouen: we shall, therefore, 
only observe, that the dependence 
is by no means precarious. In- 
deed, Mr. Youne (Annals of Agri- 
culture, vol. xxili.) is so decidedly 
convinced of the superior advan- 
tages arising from this practice, 
both in the quality and quantity of 
the food, that he declares, he should 
labour “‘ under very heavy difficul- 
ties, if he was deprived of this re- 
source, with so numerous a stock 
on the farm,” 

ROWEL, in farriery, signifies a 
kind of issue, artificially formed in 
horses, with a viow to drain super- 
fluous humours. 

Rowels are introduced into the 
abdomen, the inside of the thighs, 
the breast, and outside of the shoul- 
ders and hips of a horse, ‘The ope- 
ration is performed by an incision 
through the skin, about 3-8ths of 
an inch in length, then separat- 
ing it from the flesh with the 
finger, or passing an ivory folder 
_ around the orifice: next, a thin 

piece of leather, of a circular shape, 
about the size of a silver crown 
piece, should be provided, and a 
large round hole made in its centre. 
Before the leather is introduced be- 
tween the skin and muscles, it 
must be partially covered with lint 

er tow, and immersed in some di- 
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gestive ointment : a piedget of tow 
is likewise dipped ina similar un- 
guent, and carefully put into the 
orifice, so as completely to exclude 
atmospheric air. ‘The parts around 
it soon swell ; a copious discharge 
of yellow serum or water fol- 
lows; and, in'two or three days, 
at the farthest, the matter will ap- 
pear thick, gross, and white, when 
the rowel is said to suppurate. 

Although these issues are doubt- 
less of great service in some cases, 
yet, like many other operations - 
injudiciously practised on horses, 
they sometimes injure their consti- 
tution ; and, instead of suppurating, 
become gangrenous. 

Rowels are eminently useful i in 
carrying off rheums or defluxions 
from the eyes; in great swellings 
of the glands, about “the throat and 
jaws, which sometimes threaten 
suffocation. In the vertigo or 
staggers, apoplexy, and in large 
tumors arising suddenly. on the 
legs, heels, &e. when attended with 
a discharge of thin ichorous matter ; 
as well as in a variety of other dis- 
orders, the application of this reme- 
dy should be determined by the 


_ Veterinary Surgeon.—See Szrons. 


RUBY, a genus of precious 
stones, which display a variety of 
aladas, and are divided into four 
classes : namely, 

1, The deep-red ruby, is found 
in various parts of the East Indies, 
and also in Brazil. 

2. The spinell, the shade of 
which resembles that of a bright 
corn-poppy flower: it is dug out 
of the mines of Hungary, Bohemia, 
Silesia, and South America. 

3. The Lalass, or pale-red ruby, 
inclining to a violet, is supposed to 
be the mother of the different spe- 
cies of these gems. It is imported 

princi- 
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Principally from Brazil, though a . the circulation; dissolve viscid OF 


few are sometimes brought from 
the East Indies. 

4, The rubicell is of a reddish- 
yellow, and is likewise obtained 
from the Brazils.—There is a va- 
‘Tiety of this gem found, in consi- 
derable numbers, on the sea shore, 
‘near. Ely, in the county of Fife; 
also near Portsoy, Banfishire, ‘and 
at Inverary, Argyleshire, in Scot- 
land. ; ' 

Rubies are held in great esteem, 
on account of their lustre, and the 
beauty of their water: hence they 
are sold at high prices, and often 
counterfeited by Brazilian topazes, 
which are gradually heated: in ‘a 

-erucibleprev ously filled with ashes, 
till they become red-hot. 

Rubies, when imported, are sub- 

ject to no restrictions of entry, ré- 
gistry, &c. as they pay no duty 
whatever. 

RUE, or ruta, L. a genus of ex- 
otic plants, comprising seven spe- 
cies, the principal of which is the 
graveolens, or Common broad- 
leaved Garden Rue. It flowers ‘in 
the month of June. 7 

This plant is, for its medicinal 
properties, often cultivated in gar- 
dens. It has a strong odour, and 
a bitterish pungent taste. The 
leaves are very acrid; and; when 
in full vigour, are apt to raise blis- 
ters on handling, or applying them 

tothe skin. Borrsaave récom- 

mends them as powerful stimu- 

jants, attenuants, and detergents: 

hence they are ‘reputed to be “of 

great service to persons of cold, 

-phlegmatic habits ;-as they quicken 
b “ 


tenacious juices’; remove obstrac-. 


‘tions; arid ‘promote the fluid secre 
tions. ‘ What medicine,” says he, 
** can be more efficacious for pro- 
moting sweat and perspiration ; for 
the cure of the hysteric passion, of 
epilepsies ; and for expelling poi- 
son ?”—~Nevertheless, the rue has 
Jately been seldom prescribed, pro- 
bably because many absurd and 
“superstitious notions ‘prevail -re- 
specting this herb, in domestic life. 

RUE, the Meapow, or Thelie- 
trum, L. a genus of plants, com= 
prising twenty-three ‘species, four 
of which only:are indigenous : the 


principal of these, is the flavum, 


Common Meadow-rue, Spurious 
Rhubarb, or Rue-weed : it is pe- 
rennial, grows in moist meadows, 
pastures, and -on the banks of ri- 
vers ; where it flowers in the month: 
of June. v 
The root, branches, and leaves 


of this plant, impart to wool a yel= | 
low colour; which, en-adding sal- — 


ammonia¢c, assumes a pale shade ; 
and, on dropping oil of tartar into 
the decoétion, acqtires an-orange 
colour; “but, in order ‘to give it 


lustre, the-cloth should be immers- - 


ed in alum-water; and the ‘tint 


itself may be fixed, by dissolving. - 


cream of tartar in the Jast liquor. 
AA cataplasm prepared of the leaves, 
is said to have afforded reliefin the 
Sciatica : 
-From the yellow flowers, bees ex- 


tract a large portion of honey 
Cows, horses, goats, ‘and ‘sheep, éat . 
the Meadow-rue ; but it is dislikect 


by hogs, 


oa 
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